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TO   BENHET   LANQTON,   ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR» 

1  have  an  old  amanuen^^U  in  great  distress.  I  have  given  what  I 
think  1  can  give,  and  begt^ed  till  I  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again.  I 
put  into  his  hands  this  morning  four  guineas.  If  you  could  collect  three 
guineas  more,  it  would  clear  hiio  from  his  present  difficulty.     1  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Miy2i,i775. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  make  fio  doubt  but  you  are  now  safely  lodged  in  your  own  habi- 
tation, and  Imve  told  all  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Vero« 
oica.     Prsy  teach  Veronica  to  love  me.     Bid  her  not  mind  mamma. 

Mry.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very  much  disordered,  but  I 
hope  is  grown  well.  Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to  Lincolnshire,  and 
haii  invited  Nicoluida  to  follow  him.  Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath. 
1  am  to  set  ont  ou  Monday  ;  so  there  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

I  have  returned  Lord  Hailo's  entertaining  sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I 
come  back  for  more,  because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  tiiem  after 
me  io  my  vagrant  titate. 

I  promised  Mrs,  Macaulay  that  I  would  try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford. 
I  have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  am  unwilling  to  perform  it.  If  they  desire 
to  give  him  an  English  education,  it  should  be  considered  whether  they, 
canuotsend  him  for  a  year  or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes  im« 
mediately  from  Scotland,  he  can  make  no  6gure  in  our  UniverMtits. 
The  schools  in  the  north,  1  believe,  are  cheap  ;  and  when  1  was  a  young 
nitn,  were  eminently  good. 

There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the  Foulis,  Telemachus  and 
Co1lins*s  Poems,  each  a  shilling ;  1  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr^.  Boswell,  though  she  does  not  love  me. 
Von  see  what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  feudal  estates.  AVhen  she  meeds  and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more 
hope  of  her  daughters. 

I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends  by  name,  because  I  would 
be  loath  to  |eave  any  out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell  them,  as  you  see 
them,  how  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness,  and  Scotch  hospitality,  and 
Scotch  beanty,  and  of  every  thing  Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes,  and 
Scotch  prejudices. 

Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay,  and  the  decivion  relating  to  Sir 

Allan.     I  am,  my  dearest  Sir,  with  ^reat  affection, 

Vour  most  obliged,  and 

Most  humble  servant. 

May  97.  I77-.  Sam.  Johnson. 

No.  6.  3  I 
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Af^er  my  retain  to  Scotlaad,  I  wrote  three  let  ten  to  hiiOy  from  which 
I  extract  the  following  |>a!i»ages: 

'*I  hare  Keen  Lord  Haile^Mnce  I  came  down.  He  thinks  it  wonderful 
that  you  are  pleased  to  take  to  much  pains  in  reviMng  his  *  Annals.'  1 
told  him  that  yoa  said  you  were  Aell  rewarded  by  the  eotcrtainment  which 
you  had  in  reading  them. 

There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hehrideans  in  Edinburgh  this 
summer,  whom  I  hate  been  happy  to  entertain  at  my  house.  Mr.  Do- 
nald Macqueen  and  Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one  evening. 
They  joined  in  controverting  your  proposition,  that  the  Gaelick  of  the 
Highlands  and  Kles  of  Scotland  was  not  written  till  of  late. 

My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this  summer.  1  have  need  of  your 
warming  and  vivifying  rays;  and  1  hope  I  shall  have  them  frequently, 
I  am  going  to  pass  mmqc  time  with  my  father  at  Auchinleck.** 


TQ  JIMES   B08WELL,   ESQ. 
DEAE  SIB, 

I  am  returned  from  the  annual  ramble  into  the  middle  counties. 
Having  seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before,  I  have  nothing  to  relate. 
Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island  few  antiquities :  and  commerce  has 
left  the  people  no  singularities.  1  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and,  perliapti, 
glad  to  come  home;  which  is,  in  pther  words,  1  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary 
of  being  at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  this  the  state  nf 
life  ?  But,  if  we  confess  this  w«»ariness,  let  us  not  lameut  it ;  for  all  the 
wise  and  all  tlie  good  say,  that  we  may  cure  it. 

For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind,  I  can  presciibe  nothing 
but  that  you  dispenfe  them  by  honest  business  or  innocent  pleasure,  and 
by  reading,  kometimet  easy  and  sometimes  serious.  Change  of  place  is 
useful;  audi  hope  that  your  residence  at  Auphiuleck  will  have  uiauy 
good  effect*. 


That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I  am  sincerely  sorry ;  and 
am  therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  uneasy.  He  ttill 
thinks  that  I  liave  repn  sented  him  as  personally  giving  up  the  Chief- 
tainship. I  meant  only  that  it  was  no  longer  contested  between  the 
two  liousen,  and  suppost-d  it  tettled,  perhaps,  by  the  cession  of  some  re- 
mote generation,  in  the  house  of  Duuvegan.  I  am  sorry  the  adrertise? 
ment  was  not  continued  fur  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper. 

That  l^rd  Monbrnhlo  and  Mr.  Macqueen  should  contmrert  a  position 
contrary  to  the  imaginary  interet^tol  literary  or  national  prejudice,  might 
be  easily  imagined:  bnt  of  a  standing  fad  there  ought  to  be  no  contro- 
versy ;  if  there  are  men  with  tails,  catch  an  homo  caudaius ;  if  there  waa 
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vtitulfcof  old  io  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides^  in  the  Erte  language,  pto- 
d«ce  the  manuscripta.  Where  men  write  they  will  write  to  one  another, 
mkI  eoBie  oF  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ancestry,  will  he 
kept*     la  Wales  there  are  meny  m an u scripts, 

1  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailei*8  history,  which  I  purpose  to 
return  all  the  nexi  week  :  that  his  respect  for  my  little  observations 
should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evils  of  my  journey. 
It  is,  in  our  language,  I  think,  a  new  mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that 
IS  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known,  without  laboured  splendour 
of  language,  or  affected  subtility  of  conjecture.  The  exactness  of  Hia 
dates  raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henaolt 
wittiout  his  constraint. 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your  *  Journal'  that  she  almost 
read  herself  bliud.     She  ha«  a  great  regard  for  you. 

Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her  heart  that  she  does  not  love 
me,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  thst  she  and  the  little 
dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness  nor  any  other  affliction.  But  she 
knows  that  she  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may 
be  sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame. 

Never,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your  bead  to  think  that  I  do  not 
love  you  ;  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my  love  and 
my  esteem.  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value  you  as  a  worthy  man,  and 
4kope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  1  hold  you, 
as  Hamlet  has  it  'in  my  heart  of  hearts,*  and  therefore,  it  is  little  to 
•ay,  that  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Humble  servant, 

SikM.  Johnson. 

Londoa,  Attfoit  87, 1775. 

TO  THB   SAME. 
SIR, 

If  in  these  papers  there  is  little  alteration  attempted,  do  not  suppose 
me  negligent.  I  have  read  them  perhaps  more  closely  than  the  rest ; 
but  I  find  nothing  worthy  of  an  objection. 

Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell  me  all  your  honest  heart. 
I  am.  Sir,  Your's  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson. 
Awf  «8t  90, 177s. 

TO  THB  SAME. 
MT  DEAR  SIR, 

I  DOW  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  you 
shoold  fancy  yourtelf  neglected.     Such  fancies  I  must  entreat  you  never 
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to  admit,  st  least  never  to  indulge;  for  my  regard  for  yon  it  so  radicated 
and  fixed,  that  it  is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be  effaced  bot 
by  some  cause  uncommonly  violent ;  therefore,  whether  1  write  or  not, 
set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  not  very 
ftOOQ  write  again,  fori  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  oo  another  journey* 


Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham,  and  in  Leicester-fields.  S||^ 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  »he  U  iu  good  humour  witl^R*^ 

I  am>  Sir,  &c. 
Sam.  Johmsoh* 

September  u,  1775. 

AVhat  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  *  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow 
on  another  journey,'  I  soon  afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than  a  tour 
to  France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  was  the  only  time  iu  his  life 
that  he  went  upon  the  Continent. 

TO    MR.    ROBERT    LEVET. 

C«I«U. 
DEAR  SIR,  Srpt.  18,  1775* 

We  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very  pleasing  passage  of  no  more  than 
aix  hours.  1  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again,  and  therefore  I  write 
now,  though  you  cannot  sup(>ose  that  I  have  much  to  say.  You  have 
M'eu  France  yourself.  From  this  place  we  are  guin^  to  Kouen,  and  from 
liouen  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
We  have  a  re^^ular  recommendation  to  the  English  resident,  so  we  bhall 
not  be  tuken  fur  va<;abonds.  We  think  to  go  one  way  and  return  ano- 
ther, and  for  as  much  a9  we  can,  I  will  try  to  speak  a  little  French ;  I 
trie<l  hitherto  but  little,  but  I  spoke  sometimes.  If  1  heard  better,  I 
supjiobC  1  bhould  karn  faster. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

TO  THE  same. 

Parir,  October  99,  1775. 
DEAR  SIR, 

We  lire  still  here,  commonly  very  bu»y  in  looking  about  us.  We 
have  beeti  to*day  at  Versailles.  You  haveyeeii  it,  and  I  vhall  not  describe 
it.  We  came  yesterday  from  Fontaiiibleaii,  where  the  Court  is  now. 
We  went  to  si*e  the  Kin^  and  Queen  at  dinner,  and  the  Queen  wn%  so 
impressed  by  Mi«s,  that  she  sent  one  of  the  Gentlemen  to  enquire  «lio^ 
she  was.    1  liud  uU  true  tliat  you  have  ever  told  me  at   ruris.   Mr.  Thrale 
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it  very  liberal,  and  kecp»  v»  two  couchet,  and  a  rtry  6 oe table;  but  I 
think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  coovefit  of  English 
AunSy  and  I  talked  with  her  through  tlie  grate,  and  I  am  very  klndl)  used 
by  the  English  Benedictine  friaTS.  But  uponl^e  whole  I  cannot  make 
mach  acquaintance  here ;  an<l  though  the  churches,  palaces,  and  some 
private  houses  are  very  magnificent,  therf  is  uo'very  great  pleasure,  after 
having  seen  many,  in  seeing  jnoteir  at  lea^t  the  pleasure,  whatever  it  be, 
most  kome  time  have  an  end,  and  we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we 
•half 'qMMjM'^e.  Mr.  Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatham  on 
the  fifi^Bth  of  September,  we  shall  see  it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of 
November. 

I  think  I  had  not  been  on  thisstdeof  the  sea  five  days,  before  I  found 
a  sensible  improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a  race  in  the  rain  this  day, 
and  beat  Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think, 
quite  as  well  aa  English. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williams ;  and  give  my  love  toFran« 
cit ;.  and  tell  my  frieodi  that  I  am  not  lost.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  humble,  &c. 

Sam.  JoHNtoir. 

TO    DR.   SAMUEL   JOHNSOK. 

Ediaborgb,  Octol>cr  24,  1775, 
MT    DEAR  SIR, 

If  I  had  not  been  informed  that  you  were  at  Paris,  yon  should  have 
bad  a  letter  from  me  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  announcing  the  birth 
•f  my  ton,  on  the  9th  instant;  1  have  named  him  Alexander,  after  my 
father.  1  now  write,  as  1  suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Thrale,  will 
return  to  London  this  week,  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and  that 
yoQ  will  not  stay  behind  him. 

1  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes*s  *  Annals.'  I  have  undertaken 
to  solicit  you  for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests  in  a  letter  to 
me:  *  I  intend  soon  to  give  you  *The  Life  of  Roliert  Brace,'  which  you 
will  be  pleated  to  transmit  to  Dr.  Johnson.  1  wish  that  you  could  as- 
sist me  in  a  fancy  which  1  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a 
character  of  Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account  that  1  give  of  that  prince. 
If  he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  1  have 
been  fortunate  io  selecting  the  roost  striking  incidents. 

I  suppose  by  *  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruccj    his  Lordship  means  that 
part  of  his  *  Annals'  which  relates  the  history  of  that  prince,  and  not  a 
•  separate  work. 

Shall  we  have  * AJoumej^  to  Paris'  from  you  in  the  winter?  You 
will,  I  hopry  at  any  rate,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  act  ount  of  your 
Fieuch  travels  very  toon,  for  I  am  very  impatient.      What  a  difiVrtnt 
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pttme  have  ym  Tiewcd  Mm  Mitiiaiti*  hwm  that  «Uch  fom  viewed  im  ■»- 
toaft  1773 !     I  crcr  sni,  aj  dcsr  Sir, 

Y«ar  amch  obltgei},  and 

JlffectioiMle  humble  tenrant. 
Jambs  Bosweli.. 

to  james  boswell,  esq. 

»8AE  1IK» 

I  aiD  gUd  that  the  yoaag  Laird  it  bora,  and  an  end,  at  1  hope,  pat 
to  the  only  difTereoce  that  you  cao  ever  have  with  Mrs.  Bcawell.  1  knovr 
tbu  the  doet  ooi  love  rae ;  bat  1  ioceod  to  pertitt  in  withiog  her  well  till 
I  get  the  better  of  her. 

I^rit  is,  tndeod,  a  place  very  different  from  the  Hebrtdeiy  hot  it  it  to 
a  batty  traveller  not  to  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords  to  BMuy  opportnoi- 
ties  of  remnrk.  I  eaanot  pretend  to  tell  the  public  any  thing  of  a  place 
better  known  to  many  of  my.  readeis  than  to  myself.  We  can  talk  of  it 
when  we  mett. 

1  thall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from  whence  I  purpose  to  teud  a 
parcel  of  the  *  History*  every  post.  Concerning  the  character  of  Bruce, 
I  can  only  tay,  that  1  do  not  tee  any  great  reason  for  writing  it ;  but  i 
shall  not  easily  deny  what  Lord  Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the  jnurney,  and  hope  you  and  your 
family  have  known  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which  has  so  happily 
terminated.  Among  all  the  congratulations  that  yon  may  receive,  I  hope 
yoo  believe  none  more  warm  or  sincerr,  than  those  of,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Sait.  JoBifsoir. 
fiswwncv  Id,  177S« 

TO   Hits.   LtrCY    PORTER,   IK   LICUVIELD. 
OSAR  ItADAII, 

This  week  I  came  home  from  Paris.  I  have  brought  yon  a  litlle 
boor,  which  I  thought  pretty ;  but  1  know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a 
amiff»bos,  or  a  box  for  some  other  use.  I  srill  send  it  when  1  can  fiad 
an  opportooity.  1  havo  been  through  the  whole  journey  remarkably 
well.  My  fellow-travellers  were  the  same  whom  you  saw  at  Lich6eld, 
omiy  we  took  Baretti  with  us.  Parts  is  not  so  fine  a  place  as  you  would  ex* 
pect.  The  palaces  aud  churches,  however,  are  very  splendid  and  ma^oi- 
ticeut ;  and  what  would  please  you,  there  are  many  very^fioe  pictures :  but 
1  do  not  think  their  way  of  life  commodious  or  pleasant. 

Let  me  know  how  your  health  lias  been  all  this  while.  1  hope  the  fine 
summer  has  giren  you  strength  sufficient  to  encounter  the  winter. 
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Makemy  eompliaentt  toall  my  friends;  and  if  your  Bngert  will  let 

yoti«  write  to  me,  or  let  yoor  maid  write,  if  it  be  trooblesome  to  you.     I 

mm,  dear  Madaai, 

Yourmogt  aflfectionafe  humble  servant, 

Sah.  Johnson. 
Nov.  16, 1775* 

90   THE  SAME. 
<<DEAR  MADAMf 

**Some  weekf  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  to  tell  you  that  I  was  juat  come 
home  from  ■  ramble,  and  hoped  that  1  »ho«ld  have  heard  from  you.  I 
am  afiraid  winter  has  laid  hold  on  your  finders,  and  hinders  you  from 
writing.  However,  let  aomebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me  how 
yon  do,  and  a  little  of  what  has  happened  at  Lichfield  among  op  r  friends. 
1  hope  yoo  are  all  well. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  thought  myself  growinj^  young,  but  am  afraid 
that  cold  weather  will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour  from  me.  Let  us,  baw 
ever,  take  care  of  oqrselves,  and  lose  no  part  of  our  health  by  negligeace. 

I  never  kneir  whether  you  received  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Tea* 
tament,  and  the  Travels,  and  the  glasses* 

Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do  not  let  us  forget  each  other. 
This  is  the  season  of  good  wishes,  and  1  wish  you  all  good,  i  have  not 
lately  seen  Mr.  Porter,  nor  heard  of  him.     Is  lie  with  you. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  all  my  friends;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good,  let  me  know.  1  am« 
dear  Madam, 

**  YoQr*a  most  affectionately, 

<*SiM.  JoHVSOIf. 
0tcembcr«  1774». 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  Prance;  for  as  he  is  reported  to  have  once  said,  that  *<  he  could  write 
the  Life  of  a  Broomstick,'*  so,  notwithstanding  so  many  former  travellers 
hare  exhausted  almost  every  subject  for  remark  in  that  great  kingdom* 
his  very  accurate  observation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought  and  illus* 
tration,  would  have  produced  a  valuable  work.     During  his  visit  to  it, 
which  lasted  but  about  two  months,  he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what 
he  saw.     He  promised  to  shew  roe  them,  biit  I  neglected  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  it :  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has  been  lost,  or,  perhaps, 
destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burning  of  his  papers  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  which  must  ever  be  lameated.     One  small  paper-book,  however, 
entitled  **  Fravce  H,"  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my  possession.    It 
is  m  diurnal  register  of  hi^  life  and  observations,  from  the  10th  of  Octo-» 
ber  to  the  4th  of  November,  inclusive,  being  twenty-si^  ^ays,  and  shows 
an  extraordinary  attention  to  various  minute  particulars.  Being  the  only 
memorial  of  this  tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  I  am  confident,  will 
peruse  it  with  pleaaure,  though  hia  notes  are  very  short,  and  evidently 
written  only  %o  assist  bis  owp  recoUectioiu 
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Oct.  10.  Tucsdoy.  We  saw  the  Ecole  Miliiairet  in  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  boys  are  educated  for  the  army.  They  have  arms 
of  different  6izes,  according  to  the  age ; — flints  of  wood.  The  building 
11  very  large,  but  nothing  6ne  except  the  council  roon^.  The  French 
hiive  large  squares  in  the  windows ;— they  make  good  iron  pal uades. 
Their  meals  are  gross. 

We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large  building  of  a  great  height.  The 
upper  stones  of  the  parapet  ver}'  large,  but  not  cramped  with  iron.  The 
flat  on  the  lop  is  very  extensive;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there  is  no 
parapet.  Though  it  was  broad  enough,  1  did  uot  care  to  go  upon  it. 
Maps  were  printing  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  In  the 
reading-desk  of  the  refectory  Iny  the  lives  of  the  Suints. 

Oct.  II.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  see //o/e/ <2e  C/i<i//ot#,  a  house 
not  very  large,  but  very  elegant.  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a  degree 
that  I  never  taw  before.  The  upper  part  for  servants  and  their  mssters 
was  pretty. 

Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  MonvilIe*s,  a  house  divided  into  smull  apart- 
inentSy  furnished  with  effeminate  and  minute  elegance.— Porphyry. 

Thence  we  went  to  St.  Hoque*s  church,  which  is  very  large  :  tiie  lower 
part  of  the  pillars  incrusted  with  marble. — Three  chapeU  bthicd  th*  high 
altar ;— the  last  a  mass  of  low  arches.^- Altars,  I  believe,  ull  round. 

We  passed  through  Place  de  Venddme^  <i  fine  square,  about  as  big  as 
HanoTer*Sqnare.*-Inhabited  by  the  high  families.^- Lewis  XIV.  on 
horseback  in  the  middle. 

Monville  is  the  son  of  a  farmer-general.  In  the  house  of  Chatlois  is  » 
room  furnished  with  japan,  fitted  np  in  Europe. 

We  dined  with  Boccage,  the  Marquis  Blanchetti,  and  his  lady. — The 
•weetmeats  taken  by  the  Marchioness  Bhnchetti,  after  observing  that 
they  were  dear.  Mr.  Le  Roy,  Count  Mauucci,  the  Abb^,  the  Prior,  and 
Father  Wilson,  who  staid  with  me  till  I  took  him  home  10  the  coach. 

B»«thiani  is  gone. 

The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor.— -Monk 
not  necessarily  a  priest.-^Benedictines  rise  at  four;—- are  at  church  an 
hour  and  half;  at  church  agtin  half  an  hour  before,  half  an  hour  after, 
dinner;  and  again  from  half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eight.  They  may 
sleep  eight  hours.-^>Bodily  labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

The  |KM>r  taken  to  hospitals,  and  miserably  kept.— Monks  in  the  con- 
vent fifteen :— accounted  poor. 

Oct.  13.  Thur»day.  We  went  to  the  Gobelins. — Tapestry  mtkes  » 
^ood  picture ;— -imitates  flesh  exactly.— -One piece  with  a  gold  ground  ;— 
the  birds  not  exactly  coloured.— Thence  we  went  tothe  King*s  cHhinet ;— • 
very  nest,  not,  perhaps,  |>erfect. — Gold  ore.— Candles  of  the  candle- 
tree.  Seeds.— Woods,  Thence  to  Gsgnier*s  housci  where  I  saw 
rooms,  uiiic,  furuilbed  with  a  profusion  of  wealth  and   elegance  which 
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I  nerer  had  seen  before, — Vasei.— Pictoret. — The  dragon  china.— The 
in^tre  said  to  be  of  chrystal,  and  to  have  cost  3, 5001.-— The  whole  furoi* 
lure  Miid  to  have  cost  J25»000l. — Damask  hangings  covered  with  pic- 
tures.—'Porphyry-^— This  house  struck  ine — Then  we  waited  on  the 
ladies  to  Monville's.'— Captain  Irwin  with  u8.-^Spain«  County  towns 
nil  beggars.— At  Dijon  he  could  not  find  the  way  to  Orleans.-^ rosi 
roads  of  France  very  bad.— Five  Soldiers.— ^ Woman.— -Soldiers  escaped^ 
^-The  colonel  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the  death  of  one  woman;— 
The  magistrate  cannot  seize  a  soldier  but  by  the  Colonel's  permission.-^ 
Good  inn  at  Nismes. — Moors  of  Barbary  fond  of  Englishmen. — Gibraltat 
eminently  healthy;  it  has  beef  from  Barbary.— There  is  n  large  garden* 
-^-^Idiers  sometimes  fall  from  the  rock. 

Oct.  13.  Friday;  I  staid  at  home  all  day,  only  went  to  find  the  prior^ 
who  was  not  at  home.- 1  read  something  in  Cauws.-^iVfd  admiror,  neoi 
wiultum  laudo» 

Oct.  14.  Saturday.  We  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Argenson,  which 
was  almost  wainscotted  with  looking«-glasses,  and  covered  with  gold.— 
The  ladies*  closet  wainscotted  with  large  squares  of  glass  over  painted 
paper.     They  always  place  mirrors  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

Then  we  went  to  Julieii*$,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Clergy  :—30,000l.  a 
year. — The  house  has  no  very  large  room,  but  is  set  with  mirrors,  and 
covered  with  gold.— Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  another  library. 

At  D**'******'s  1  looked  into  the  books  in  the  lady*s  closet,  and,  m 
contempt,  shewed  them  to  Mr.  T. — Prince  Tilt;  BibL  des  FieSf  nod 
Ifthe^  books. — She  was  offended,  and  shut  up,  a^  we  heard  afterwards, 
ber  apartment. 

Then  went  to  JuUen  L^  Hoy,  theKIng^s  watch-maker,  a  man  of  cha« 
racter  in  his  bn8iness,who  shewed  a  small  clock  made  to  find  the  longi* 
tode.     A  decent  man. 

Afterwar<ls  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchandf  and  the  Courts  of  Jusiice^ 
civil  and  criminal.— Queries  on  the  5«//«f<e.— This  building  has  the  old 
Gothic  passages,  and  a  great  appearance  of  antiquity. — Three  hundred 
pHsoners  sometimes  in  the  gaol. 

Much  disturbed  ;  hope  no  ill  wil]  be. 

In  the  afternoon  1  visited  Mr.  Freron  the  journalist.     He  spoke  Latin 
reryacantily  I  but  seemed  to  understand  me.— His  house  not  splendid,  but 
of  coitimodious  size.— His  family,  wife,  son,  and  daCighter,  not  elevated^ 
but  decent.— I  was  pleased  with  my  rrception.— He  is  to  translate  my 
books,  which  I  am  lo  send  him  with  notes. 

Oct.  15.  Sunday.     At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace  on  the  banks  of  the 

Seine,  about  7  m.  from  Paris The  terrace  noble  along  the  river. The 

rooms  numerous  and  grand,  but  not  discriminated  from  other  palaces. — 
The  cha|)el  beautiful,  but  small.— China  globes.— I u laid  tables.— Laby- 
rinth.— Sinking  table.— -Toilet  tables. 

Oct.  l6.  Monday.     The  Palais  Royal  very  grand,  large,  and  lofty 

A  very  great  collection  of  pictures.— Th rep  of  Raphael.— Two  IJoly 

No.  G.  3  K 
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Family— One  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo.— One  room  of  Rubens.— I 
thought  the  pictures  of  Raphael  fine. 

The  Thuilleries.— Statucis.— Venus.—^n.  and  Anchiset  in  hi?  armf.*" 
Nilus. — Many  more.  The  walks  not  open  to  mean  persons. — ^Chairs  at 
night  hired  for  two  sous  a  piece. — Pont  tournant. 

Austin  nuQS. — Grate.— Mrs.  Fermor,  Al>bess.^^he  knew  Pope,  and 

thought  him  disagreeable.— -Mrs. has  many  books ;— has  seen  life.-^ 

Their  frontlet  disagreeable. — Their  hood— Their  life  easy.— Rise  abolit 

fi%'e  ;  hour  and  half  in  chapel. — Dine  at  ten Another  hour  and  half  at 

chapel ;  half  an  hour  about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven  : — fbor 
hours  in  chapel. — A  larj^e  garden. — Thirteen  peDsiooert.— Teacher  com* 
plained. 

At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was  glad  to  be  there.— Rope* 
dancrng  and  farce.— Egg  dance. 

N.  [Note.]  Near  Paris,  whether  on  week-days  or  Sundays,  the  rotds 
empty. 

Oct.  17.  Tuesday.     At  the  Palais  Marchand  I  bought 

A  snufl^boz  24  L. 
6 

Table  book  15 

Scissars  3  p  [pair]  18 
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We  heard  the  lawyers  plead. — ^N.  As  many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year.— C/iam&re  de  ^uej/ion.- Tournelle  at  the  Palais  Mar* 
c*h>iod.-^An  old  venerable  building. 

The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Only  one 
small  wing  shewn  ;'-lorty  ;-*aplenJid  ;— gold  and  glass.  The  battles  of 
the  greai  Cond«  are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  present  prince  a 
grnndbire  at  thirty-nine. 

The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great  buildings,  leaves  no  very  dis« 
tiuct  images,  unless  to  those  who  talk  of  them.  As  [  entered,  my  wife 
was  in  my  mind  :  she  would  have  been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody 
to  please,  1  am  little  pleased. 

N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 

So  many  shopn  open,  that  Sunday  is  little  distinguished  at  Paris.** 
The  palaces  of  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  gilt  glol>e«  of  metal  at  the  fire  place. 

The  French  beds  commended. — Much  of  the  marble,  only  paste. 

The  cnloMveum  a  mere  wooden  building,  at  least  much  of  it. 

Oct.  18.  Wediiebday.  We  went  to  Funtainebleau,  vihich  we  found 
a  large  mean  town,  crowded  with  people. — The  forest  thick  with  woods, 
very  exten»i*e.— Manucii  hecured  us  loilgings. — The  appearance  «if  the 
country  pleasant. — No  hills,  few  streams,  only  out*  hedge.— I  remember 
uo  chH|M:is  uor  crosses  on  the  road.— Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 
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N»  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

Oct.  19*  Thursday.  At  Conrt,  we  saw  the  apartments : — the  King^s 
bed-chamber  and  council-chamber  extremely  8plendid«"PersoD8  of  all 
ranks  in  the  external  rooiui  through  which  the  family  passes; — servants 
and  masters.-'^Brunet  with  us  the  second  time. 

The  introductor  came  to  us ;— -ci?il  to  me. — Presenting. — 1  had  scru- 
plea.-— Not  neceasary.*— We  went  and  saw  the  King  and  .Queen  at  dinner. 
—We  saw  the  other  ladies  at  dinner.«,.Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Princess  of  Guimene.~'At  night  we  went  to  a  comedy. — I  neither  saw  nor 
beard.— Drunken  women.— Mrs.  Th.  preferred  one  to  the  other. 

Oct.  80.  Friday.  We  saw  the  Queeu  mount  in  the  forest.— Brown 
habit ;  rode  aside ;  one  lady  rode  aside— The  Queen's  horse  light  grey  ; 
•»iDartingale.-^She  galloped.—We  then  went  to  the  apartments,  and  ad« 
mired  tbem.-«Tben  wandered  through  the  palaces—In  the  passages,  stallf^ 
and  shops— ^'ain ting  in  Fresco  by  a  great  master,  worn  out.— We  saw 
the  King's  horses  and  dogs.— The  dogs  almost  all  Eogltsh— Degenerate. 

The  horses  not  much  commended.-.The  stables  cool ;  the  kennel 
filthy. 

At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera.  I  refused,  but  should  have 
been  welcome. 

The  King  fed  himself  with  his  left  band  as  we. 

Saturday,  81:  In  the  night  I  got  round.-— We  came  home  to  Paris.—. 
I  tbink  we  did  not  see  the  chapel.— Tree  broken  by  the  wind.«-The 
French  chairs  nsade  all  of  boards  psinted. 

N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice.— Soldiers  not  amenable  to  the 
magistrates.— Dijon  woman. 

Faggots  in  the  palace— Every  thing  slovenly,  except  in  the  chief 
TOOQBS.  Trees  in  the  roads,  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and 
small. 

Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made.  Queen's  bridle  woven  wUh  silver. 
Tags  to  strike  the  horse. 

Sunday,  Oct.  82.  To  Versailles,  a  mean  town.  Carriages  of  busier 
Bess  passing.— Mean  shops  against  the  wall,— Our  way  lay  through  Seve, 
where  the  China  manufacture,-.  Wood  en  bridge  at  Seve,  in  the  way  to 
Versailles.--'Tbe  palace  of  great  extent,-*The  front  long ;  I  saw  it  not 
perfectly.-— The  Menagerie.  Cygnets  dark ;  their  black  feet :  on  the 
groond :  tame.— Ualycpns,  or  gulls.— Stag  and  hiud»  young.— Avinry^ 
very  large :  the  net,  wire.— Black  Stag  of  China,  small.— Rhinoceros, 
the  horn  broken  and  pared  away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow  ;  the  basis, 
I  think,  four  inches  across;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled  over 
bis  body,  mad  across  his  hips;  a  vast  animal,  though  young  ;  as  big,  per- 
haps, as  four  oxen.— The  young  elephant,  with  his  tusks  just  appearing. 
•-.The  brown  bear  pot  out  his  paws;— all  very  taoBe.— The  lioo.— The 
tigers  I  did  not  well  view.— The  camel,  or  dromedary  with  two  bunches 
called  the  Haguin,  taller  tlian  any  horse.— Two  camels  with  one  bnnch. 
Among  the  birds  was  a  peltcau,  wii?,  bei  ng  let  out,  went  to  a  fountain. 
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and  swam  about  to  catch  fish.  Hit  feet  well  webbed  :  he  dipped  hif 
lieady  and  turned  his  long  bill  sidewayt.  He  caught  two  or  three  fish. 
bot  did  not  eat  them. 

Trianon  it  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to  Versaillet,  It  has  an  open 
portico;  the  pateinent,  and,  I  think,  the  pillars,  of  marble. — There  are 
fo^^Y  rooms,  which  I  do  not  distinctly  remember.— A  table  of  porphyry^ 
about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two  and  three  broad,  given  to  Louis 
XrV.  by  the  Venetian  State.rrln  the  conncil-room  almost  all  that  was 
not  door  or  window,  was,  1  think,  lookingi-glass.r~Little  Trianon  is  a  small 
palace  like  m  gentleman's  house.'^The  upper  floor  paired  with  brick.-* 
Little  Vienna.— The  Courtis  ill  paved.rrThe  rooms  at  the  top  are  small, 
fit  to  soothe  the  imagination  with  privacy.  In  the  front  of  Versailles  are 
small  basons  of  water  on  the  terrace,  and  other  basons,  I  think,  below 
them.—There  are  little  €rourts.-^Tbe  great  gallery  is  wains^otted  with 
mirrors,  not  Tery  large,  but  joined  by  frames*  I  suppose  the  large  plates 
were  not  yet  mide.— i  he  play-honte  was  very  large.— The  chapel  I  do 
nojt  remember  if  we  taw  ..We  saw  one  chapel,  but  1  am  not  certain  whe^ 
ther  there  or  at  Trianon.— The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks.— The 
dinner  half  a  Louis  each,  and,  I  think*  a  Louis  oyer.— Money  given  at 
Menagerie,  three  livres ;  at  palace,  six  livres. 

Oct.  23.  Monday.  Last  night  I  wrote  to  Levet.— We  went  to  see 
the  looking-glasses  wronght.  They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast  plates, 
perhaps  the  third  of  an  'inch  thiqk.  At  Paris  they  are  ground  upon  a 
marble  table,  by  rubbing  one  plate  upon  another  with  grit  between 
tnem.  The  various  sands,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not 
learn.  The  handle,  by  which  the  upper  glatis  is  rooved>  has  the  form  of 
awheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all  directions.  The  plates  are  sent  up 
with  their  surfaces' ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till  thry  are 
bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told.  Tho«e 
that  are  fo  be  polished,  are  laid  on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick 
cloths,  hard  strained,  that  the  resistance  may  be  equal :  they  are  then 
rubbed  with  a  (land  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a  contrivance  which  I 
did  not  well  understand.  The  powder  which  is  used  last  seemed  to  me 
to  be  iron  dissolved  in  aifua  fortin :  they  called  it,  as  Baretti  said,  marc 
de  Peau  Jbrte,  yfh'ich  he  thought  was  dregs.  They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre.  The  camion  ball  swam  in  the  quicksilver.  To  silver 
them,  a  leaf  of  beaten  tin  in  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to  which 
it  unites.  Then  more  quicksilver  is  poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mu- 
tual [attraction]  rises  very  high.  Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest 
end  of  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies  upon  the  plate, 
na%ing  driven  much  of  the  quicksilver  before  it.  It  is  then,  I  think, 
pres»rd  upon  cloth,  and  then  ^t  sloping  to  drop  the  superfluoub  nier- 
cury  :  i he  slope  is  daily  hei^htt-ned  towards  a  perpendicular.  In  th«t 
way  I  iiHW  the  Gr^ve,  the  muyor's  house,  and  the  Bastile. 

We  then  went  to  Saus-terre,  a  brewer.  He  brews  with  about  as  much 
tnalt  as  Mr,  Thrale,  and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he  payf 
r.o  duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half  as  much  for  beer.     Beef  is 
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•old  retail  at^.  a  bottle.  He  brews  4,000  barrels  a  year.  There  are 
aerenteea  brewent  io  Pans,  of  whom  none  is  supposed  to  brew  more  tbau 
he ;— reckoning  them  at  3,000  eacb^  they  make  51,000  a  year^Thfy 
make  their  malt^  for  malting  is  hcfre  uo  trade. 

The  moat  of  the  Baatile  is  dry^. 

Oct.  84.  Tuesday.  We  visited  the  JCing's  Ubrary^I  saw  the  Specti- 
btm  kumamig  Sa^oaiionUf  redely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale,  somer 
times  black  ;  part  supposed  to  be  with  wooden  types,  and  part  with  pagea 
cut  in  boards.-,*The  fiible,  supposed  to  be  older  than  that  of  Mentz,  in 
C2 ;  it  has  no  date ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types."— lam  in  doubt;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in  two  fulios.— -Ano- 
tiher  book  was  shewn  me,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types;— I  think  Durandi  Sanctuarium  in  58.  This  is  inferred  from  the. 
difference  of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter,  which  might  be 
^ruck  with  di^erent  pjuncheons.^The  regular  sitpilitpde  of  most  letters 
projres  better  that  they  are  metal. — I  saw  nothing  but  the  Specy,lun^  which 
\  had  not  seen,  I  jthin}^,  liefore. 

Thence  to  the  Sorbonue.rr-The  library  vpry  large,  not  in  lattices  like 
the  King*s.  Marbone  and  Durandi,  q.  collection  1 4  vol.  Scriptor<s 
de  rebus  Galiicis,  many  (oWoh '^Hisioire  Genealpgique  of  France,  9  vol, 
r^alti^  Christiana,  the  first  edition,  4to.  the  last,  f.  1 2  vol.— the  Prior 
and  Librarian  dined  £with  Uft]:-rl  waited  on  them  home..—Their  garden 
pretty,  with  covered  v^alks,  b|^t  sn^all ;  yet  may  hold  many  students.—* 
The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal  ;T*choose  thpse  whp  succeed  . 
to  vacancies. — Profit  little. 

Oct«  35.  Wednesday.  I  went  with  the  Prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see 
Dr.  Hooke— We  walked  round  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk-*I  dined 
vith  our  whole  company  at  the  Monastery — In  the  library,  Beroald, — 
Cymont-TrTiiuSf  from  Boccace— Orafio  Proverhialis  to  the  Virgin,  from 
Petrarch;  Falkland  tp  Sandys ;^Drydeu*8  Preface  to  the  third  vol.  of 
Miscellanies. 

Pet.  2fi.  Thu;9day.    We  sairthe  Cbipa  at  S«ve,  cut,  glazed,  painted. 
Bellvue,  a  pleasing  house,  not  great :  fine  prospect-rMeudon,an  old  pa- 

^ce Alexaniferp  in  Porphyry :    hollow   between  eyes  and   nose,  thin 

cheeks— Plato  and  Aristotle-rNoble  terrace  overlooks  the  town— St. 
Cloud— Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand,  but  pleating— In  the  rooms, 
Jilichael  Angelo,  ^rawn  by  himself,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Des  Cartes,  Bo- 
chart,  Naudseus,  Mdzarine-^Gilded  wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not 
minded— Gough  and  Keene-.Hooke  came  to  us  a^  the  inn—A  mebsage 
from  Drumgold. 

Oct.  27.  Friday.    I  sUid  ^t  hone^Gough  and   Keeoe,  and  Mrs. 

S ^'s  friend  dined  with  ps— This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire-y 

•JThc  weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and  I  fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  my 
breath,  which  has  grown  much  more  free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

Sat.  Oct.  28.  I  visited  fhe  qrand  Chartreux  built  by  St.  Louis— It 
is  built  for  forty,  but  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will  not  maintain 
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more— The  friar  that  tpoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apartment— Mr.  Baretti 
aays  fonr  rooms  ;  I  remember  but  thret'-'Hitf  l)ook8  seemed  to  be  French 
—His  garden  was  neat ;  he  gave  me  grapes— We  saw  the  Place  de  Vic- 
toire,  with  the  statues  of  the  King,  and  the  captive  nations. 

We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxembourg,  but  the  gallery  was 
shut— We  climbed  to  the  top  stairs — ^t  dined  with  Colbrooke,  who  had 
much  company  :-.Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney,  Motteuz,  Udson,  Taaf— 
Called  on  the  Prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

Hotel — a  guinea  a  day— Coach,  three  guineas  a  week— Valet  de  place, 
three  I.  a  day — Avantcoureurt  a  guinea  a  week — Ordinary  dinner,  six  1,  m 
head— Our  ordinary  seems  to  b«  abont  five  guineas  a  day— Our  extraor- 
dinary expences,  aa  diversions,  gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon.  Our 
travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

White  stockings,  18l.     Wig— Hat. 

Sunday,  t)ct.  29.  We  saw  the  boarding-school— The  Efi/kns  irouves 
..A  room  with  about  eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a  parlour 
«-They  lose  a  third  ;  take  In  to  perhaps  more  than  seven  (years  old) ;  put 
them  to  trades;  pin  to  them  the  papers  sent  with  them— Want  nurses-"" 
Saw  their  chapel. 

Went  to  St.  fiustatta ;  saw  an  innuiperable  number  of  girls  catechised, 
in  many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  catechist — Boys  taught  at  one  time, 
girls  at  another— The  sermon ;  the  preacher  wears  a  cap,  whtch  he  takes 
oflTatthe  name: — his  action  uniform,  not  very  violent. 

Oct.  30.  Monday.  We  saw  the  library  of  St.  Germain— A  very  noble 
coUectioD — Codex  Divinorum  Officiorum^  1459  ^"~a  letter,  squarr,  like 
that  of  the  Offices f  perhaps  the  same— The  Codex ^  by  Fust  and  Gern- 
sheym— MfurWui,  1 2  v.  M^AmadiSt  in  French,  3  v.  fol. — Catholicon 
tine  cohphone^  but  of  1460 — ^T wo  other  editions,  one  by 
Augusiin.  de  Ctviiate  Dei^  without  name,  date,  or  place,  but  of  Fust's 
square  letter  as  it  seems. 

I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgold ;  had  a  pleading  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  stand  in  presses  from  the  wall, 
like  those  at  Oxford. 

Oct.  31.  Tuesday.  I  lived  at  the  Benedictines;  meagre  day  ;  i^oup 
meagre,  herrings,  eels,  both  with  sauce;  fry ed  fish  ;  lentils,  tasteless  in 
theratielves.  In  the  library  ;  where  I  found  Maffeus*s  de  Historid  IndicA  : 
Promoniorium  Jieeteret  to  douhk  the  Cape.  I  parted  very  tenderly  from 
the  Prior  and  Friar  Wilkes. 

Maitres  des  Arts,  2  y— Bare.  Theoi.  3  y^LiceHtiate,  2  ^--Doctor  Tk> 
2  y.  in  all  9  years— For  the  Doctorate  three  dispiitaiionf,  Majou  Minor, 
5ar6o«ica— Several  colleges  suppressed,  and  transferied  to  that  which 
was  the  Jesuit's  College. 

Nov,  I,  Wednesday.  We  left  Paris— St.  Denis,  a  large  town;  the 
church  not  verj-  large,  but  the  middle  aisle  i*  very  lofty  and  awful—On 
the  left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which  destroy  the 
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sjftnaietry  oftlie  sides^Tbe  organ  is  higher  ahoTe  the  pavement  than 
any  I  have  ever  eeeik— The  gates  are  of  brasa^On  the  middle  gate  is  the 
hiatory  of  our  Lord— The  painted  windows  are  hititoricaly  and  said  to  be 
eminently  beautiful — We  were  at  another  church  belonging  to  a  convent, 
of  which  the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  coold  not  enter  further,  and  it  was  ai- 
moat  dark* 

Nmt.  S.  Thursday.  We  came  this  day  to  Chantilly,  a  f»eat  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Conde— This  place  is  eminently  beautitied  by  a)l  varieties 
of  waters  starting  up  in  fountains,  falling  in  cascades,  running  in  streams, 
and  spread  in  lakes-^The  water  seems  to  be  too  near  the  honse— -All  this 
water  is  brought  from  a  source  or  river  three  leagues  ofF,  by  an  artificial 
caoal,  which  lor  one  league  is  carried  under  ground—The  house  is  mag- 
nificent—The cabinet  aeena  w«H  stocked  ;  what  I  remember  was,  the 
jaws  of  a  btppopotamuB,  and  a  young  hippopotamus  preserved,  which, 
however,  ia  so  small,  that  I  doubt  ila  reality— It  seems  too  hairy  for  an 
abortion,  aad  too  small  for  a  mature  birth— Nothing  was  in  spirits ;  all 

waadry ^Thedog;  the  deer;  theant-bearwitKloiig  snout— The  toucan, 

loag  broad  beak^The  stables  were  of  very  great  length— The  kennel  hikd 
BO  scenta— There  waa  a  mockery  of  a  viUage— The  Menagerie  had  few 
animaVf— Twa  fauasam,  or  Braailiau'  weasehs,  spotted,  very  wild.There  ia 
a  forest,  aod,  I  think,  a'  park— 1  watketl  till  1  was  very  weary,  and  next 
mocoiog  fdt  my  feet  battered^  and  with  paina  in  the  toes. 

Nov.3.  Friday.  We  cameto  Compeigne,  avery^arge  town,  wifAra 
royal  palace  buikrouiida  pentagonal  court.  The  court  is  raised  upon 
vaolta,  and  has,  i  suf  posry  au  entry  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  rise^— 
Talk  of  painting—The  church  ia  not  very  large,  but  veiy  elegant 
and  splendid— 1  had  at  firat  great  difficulty  towalk,  but  motion  grew  con* 

tiuually  easier— At  night  we  came  to  Noyon,an  episcopal  city The  ca« 

thedral  is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars  alternately  Grothic  and  Curinthien— > 
We  entered  a  very  noble  parochial  church— Noyon  is  walled  and  is  said 
to  be  three  miles  round* 

Nov.  4.  Saturday.  We  rose  vary  early,  and  came  through  St.  Qurintia 
to  Cambray,  not  long  after  three.^We  went  to  an  finglish  nunner}^  to 
give  a  letter  to  Father  WeMi,  ihe  confessor,  who  came  to  visit  us  in  the 
evening* 

Nov.  5.  Sunday.  We  saw  the  Cathedral— It  is  very  beautiful,  with 
chapels  on  each  srde— The  choir  splendid— The  balustrade  in  one  part 
brass— The  Neff  very  high  and  grand.     The  altar  silver  as  far  as  it  is 

streii^^The  vestmeats  very  splendid At  the  Benedictines  church- 

Here  his  Journal  ends  abruptly.  Whether  he  wrote  any  more  after 
tktatime,  I  know  not;  but  probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England 
about  the  12th  of  November.  These  short  notes  of  hiv  tour,  though  they 
may  seem  minute,  tuken  lingly,  make  together  a  considerable  mass  of 
information,  and  exhibit  such  an  ardour  of  enquiry  and  acuteness  of 
examination,  as,  I  believe,  are  found  in  but  few  travellers^  especially  at 
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au  advaoced  agp.  They  completely  refute  the  idle  notion  which  htm 
been  propagated,  that  he  could  not  4ee ;  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  revise  and  digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have  expanded  them 
into  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 

When  1  met  him  in  Loudon  the  following  year,  the  account  which  he 
gave  me  of  his  French  tour,  was,  **  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibilities  of 
Paris,  and  round  it;  but  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  peo* 
pie  there,  would  have  required  more  time  than  1  could  stay.  I  was  jint 
beginning  to  cr^ep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel  Drumgold,  a 
very  high  man.  Sir,  head  of  VEcolt  Militare,  a  most  complete  character, 
for  he  had  first  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  then  became  a  soldier. 
And,  Sir,  1  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  Benedictines,  and 
have  a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their  convent.'* 

He  observed,  **  The  great  in  France  live  very  magniBcently.  but  the 
rest  very  miserably.  There  is  no  happy  middle  state  as  in  England. 
The  shops  of  Paris  are  n>ean  ;  the  meat  in  the  markets  is  such  as  would 
be  sent  to  a  goal  in  Elngland  ;  and  Mr.  Thrale  justly  observed,  that  the 
cookery  of  the  French  was  forced  upon  them  by  necessity;  for  they 
could  not  eat  their  meat,  unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it.  The  French 
are  an  indelicate  people ;  they  will  spit  upon  an^  place.  At  Madame 
*s,  a  literary  lady  of  rank,  the  fooimaotook  the  sugar  in  hia  fin^ 


gers,  and  threw  it  into  my  coffee.  I  was  going  to  put  it  aside ;  but 
bearing  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  n>e,  I  e'entasted  Tom*s  fingers.  The 
same  lady  would  needs  make  tea  d  tAnghiu*  The  spoot  of  the  tea-pot 
did  not  pour  freely ;  she  bade  the  footnan  blow  into  it.  France  is  worse 
than  Scotland  in  every  thing  but  climate*  Nature  bet  done  more  for  the 
French  ;  but  they  have  done  less  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch  have 
done. 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paria  at  the  same  tiiae  whh  Dr«  John* 
ton,  and  his  description  of  my  friend  while  there,  wat  abundantly  ludi- 
crous. He  told  me  that  the  French  were  quite  astonished  at  his  figure 
and  manner,  and  at  his  dress,  which  ha  obstinately  cootioued  exactly  aa 
in  London  ;~his  brown  clothes,  black  stockings,  and  plain  shirt.  He 
mentioned,  that  an  Irish  gentleman  said  to  Johnaow,  Sir,  yon  have  not 
seen  the  best  French  players.  Johnson.  Players,  Sir !  I  look  on  them 
as  no  better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint-stools  to  make  facea 
and  produce  laughter,  like  dancing  dogs.  But,  Sir,*you  will  allow  that 
some  players  are  better  than  others  ?  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  as  some  dog» 
dance  better  than  others. 

While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  generally  very  resolute  in  speak* 
ing  Latin.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should  not  let  himself 
down,  by  f  peaking  a  language  which  be  speaks  imperfectly.  Indeed^ 
we  muKt  have  often  observed  how  inferior,  how  much  like  a  child,  a  man 
appears,  who  speaks  a  broken  tongue.  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at 
one  of  the  dinners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presented  him  to  a  Frenchman 
of  gre»t  distinction,  he  would  not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked 
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failio,  tlibiigh  liiflf  Excellency  did  not  anderatiind  it,  o#ing,  perhaps,  t6 
Johoton*!  Euglish  pronunciation  :  yet,  upon  another  occii«ion,  he  wag 
obtt*rved  to  tpeak  French  to  a  Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  spoke 
Eoglivh  ;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  with  some  expression  of  surprise^ 
lie  answered,  *'  Becaiise  I  think  my  French  is  as  good  as  his  English.'* 
Th^ogh  JohbsoD  understood  French  perfectly,  he  could  not  speak  it 
readily,  as  I  have  observed  at  his  first  interview  with  General  Paoli,  in 
I7G9;  yet  be  wrote  it,  I  imagine',  pretty  well,  as  appears  from  some  of 
Bit  letters  in  Hfrs.  Piozzi*s  collection,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  one : 

A  Madame  La  Comtesse  de       » 

*  Jaly  16, 177s. 
**  Otff,  MaddmCf  It  moment  est  arritiy  et  il/aut  que  je  parte.  Mait. 
pamrquoi/aut  Uparth  f  Est  ce  queje  m^ennuye?  Je  m'ennuyerai  aii* 
Uurs.  Est  te  queje  therche  ou  quelque  plaisiry  ou  quelque  soulagement  f 
Je  ne  ekerche  rienfje  nespere  rien.-  AUer  voir  ce  quejai  t>^,  etre  unpeu 
rejoue,  mm  pen  degomte^  me  resouvenir  que  la  vie  se  passe  en  vain^  me  piahn'* 
dre de moi^m*endurcir aux  dehors:  void  ie  tout  de  ce  qu*on  comptepour 
its  deHcesde  tamnie.  Que  Diem  voms  dunne^  Madofke,  tons  les  agremens 
de  la  vie,  avec  un  esprit  qui  petit  enjouir  sans  s^y  livrer  trap.** 

Here  let  me  not  forget  a  curious  anecdote,  as  related  to  me  by 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  can  in 
that  gentleman's  lively  manner ;  and  injustice  to  him  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  I  might  rely  both  to  the  correctness  of  his 
memory,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative.  **  When  Madame  de  Bouf- 
flers  was  first  in  England  (said  Beauclerk),  she  was  desirous  to  see 
Johnson*  1  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
•  where  she  was  entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some  time.  When 
oor  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him,  and  were  got  into  Inner  Temple- 
lane,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  noise  like  thunder.  This  was  occa- 
tioiied  by  Johosoo,  who,  it  seems,  upon  a  little  recollection,  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his  literary 
residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and  eager  to  show  himself  a  man 
of  gallantry,  was  hurrying  down  the  stair-case  in  violent  agitation.  He 
overtook  us  before  we  reached  the  Temple-gate,  and  brushing  in  be- 
tween me  and  Madame  de  Boufflers,  seized  her  hand;  and  conducted 
her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a  rusty  brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of 
old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  stickifag  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches 
baagittg  loose.  A  considerable  crowd  of  people  gathered  round,  and  were 
not  a  little  struck  by  this  singular  appearance." 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and  elegance.  When  Pere 
Boscovich  was  in  England,  Johnson  dined  in  company  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds's,  and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Upon  both  occasions  that  celebrated  foreigner  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  Johnson's  Latin  conversation.    When  at  Paris,  Johnson  thus 

No,  6.  3L 
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characterised  Voltaire  to  FreroD  the  Jouroalisty  **  Vvr  est  acerrimi  ingeiln 
eipauearum  liter  arum,*' 

«  TO  DR*  SAMUEL  JOHNSOV. 

**  MY  DEAR  SIR,  Ediobargh,  Dec«5|  1775^ 

Mr.  Alexander  Maclean,  the  young  L4iird  of  Col,  being  to  set 
out  to-morrow  for  London,  1  give  him  this  letter  to  introduce  him  to 
your  acquaintance.  The  kindness  which  you  and  1  experienced  from 
his  brother,  whose  unfortunate  death  we  sincerely  lament^  will  make  as 
always  desirous  to  show  attention  to  any  branch  of  the  family.  Indeed^ 
you  have  so  much  of  the  true  Highland  cordiality,  that  1  am  sure  yoa 
would  have  thought  me  to  blame  if  I  had  neglected  to  recommend  to 
you  this  Hebridean  prince,  in  whose  island  we  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained.   I  ever  am  with  respectful  attachment,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obliged 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

**  James  Bos  WELL.'* 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agreeable  accounts  of  the  polite 
attention  with  which  he  was  received  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

lu  the  course  of  this  year  Dr.  Buroey  informs  me  that,  **  he  very  fre* 
quently  met  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale*s,  at  Streatham,  where  they 
had  many  long  Conversations/  often  sitting  up  as  long  as  the  fire  and 
candles  lasted,  and  much  longer  than  the  patience  of  the  servants  sub« 
aisted.*' 

A  few  of  JohnsoD^s  sayings,  which  that  gentleman  recollects,  shall 
here  be  inserted. 

**  1  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  when  1  have  had  a  bad  night, 
and  then  the  nap  takes  uie.*' 

**  The  writer  of  au  epitaph  should  not  be  considered  assaying  nothing 
but  what,  is  strictly  true.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  some  degree  of 
exaggerated  praise.     In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath.** 

**  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools  than  formerly,  but 
then  less  is  learned  there ;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  loae 
at  the  other.*' 

**  More  is  learned  in  public  than  in  private  schools,  from  emulation ; 
there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radiation  of  many  minda 
pointing  to  one  centre.  Though  few  boys  make  their  own  exercises, 
yet  if  a  good  cxrrcise  is  given  up,  out  of  a  great  number  of  boys,  it  is 
msde  by  somebody." 

**  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  hat 
long  been  as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make 
children  prematurely  wise  is  useless  labour.  Strppose  they  have  more 
kuowledge  at  five  or  six  years  old  than  other  children,  what  use  can  be 
made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so 
much  time  and  labour  of  the  teacher  can  nerer  be  repaid.    Too  much 
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is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  perfonned.  Miss  — —- —  was 
an  instance  of  earlj  cultivation,  but  in  what  liid  it  terminate  ?  In  mar- 
rying a  little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boarding-school, 
so  that  alt  her  employment  now  is, 

'  To  sockle  fools  nod  chronicle  flram11-becr«' 
She  tells  the  children,  *  This  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog,  with  four  legs 
and  a  tail ;  see  there  1  ybu  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you 
can  speak.*  If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  education  on  a  daughter,  and 
bad  diK^overed  that  she  thought  of  marrying  such  a  fellow,  I  would  have 
aeot  her  to  the  Ccngressp'* 

**  After  having  talked  slightingly  of  music,  he  was  observed  to  listen 
very  attentively  while  Miss  Thrale  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  with 
eagerness  he  called  to  her,  *  Why  don*i  you  dash  away  like  Burney  ?' 
Dr.  Burney  upon  this  said  to  him,  *  I  believe.  Sir,  we  shall  make  a  mu- 
sician of  you  at  last.'  Johnson  with  candid  complacency  replied,  "  Sir, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  me." 

He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  been  a 
cooMdereble  tine  by  himself  before  any  body  appeared.  When  on  a 
subsequent  day  he  Was  twitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being  very  late,  which 
he  generally  was,  he  defended  himself  by  alluding  to  the  extraordinary 
morning,  when  he  had  been  too  early.  **  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come 
down  to  vacmiy.** 

Dr.  Burney  having  remarked  that  Mr.  Gairrick  was  beginning  to  look 
old,  he  said  **  Why,  Sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no  man*s  face 
has  bad  more  wear  and  tear.*' 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time  than  I  supposed  he 
would  be  silent,  I  wrote  to  him  Decembfsr  16,  not  in  good  spirits, 
<*  Sometimes  I  have  been  afraid  that  the  cold,  which  has  gone  over  Eu- 
rope this  year  like  a  sort  of  pestilence,  has  seized  you  severely  :  some- 
times my  imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions  prolific  of  evil,  hath 
figured  that  yon  may  have  somehow  taken  offence  at  some  part  of  my 
conduct.** 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Never  dream  of  any  offence.  How  should  you  offepd  me  ?  I 
c«nnder  your  friendship  as  a  possession,  which  I  intend  to  hold  till  yon 
take  it  from  me,  and  to  lament  if  ever  by  my  fault  I  should  lose  it. 
However,  when  such  suspicions  tind  their  way  into  your  mind,  always 
give  them  vent :  I  shall  make  haste  to  disperse  them  ;  but  hinder  their 
first  ingress  if  you  can.     Consider  such  thoughts  as  morbid, 

**  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omission  to  Lord  Hailes,  I  cannot 
honestly  plead.  I  have  been  hindered,  I  know  not  how,  by  a  succession 
of  petty  obstructions.    I  hope  to  mend  immediately,  and  to  send  next 
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pa«t  to  his  lipr^hlp.  J^r.  Thrale  would  have  ^rUteo  to  yoo  if  I  hj4 
omi^ed  ;  he  sends  ]i\\9  pompUments,  and  wishes  to  see  yoa. 

**  You  and  your  lady  if  iU  u^w  baye  no  more  frranglinf  about  feadfd 
inheritance.  How  does  the  young  Lfiird  of  Auphinleck  ?  I  suppose 
Miss  Veronica  is  srown  a  reader  and  discotirser, 

**  I,havf  just  pow  got  a  cough,  ^ut  it  ha^  pever  yet  hindered  mo 
frooi  sleep^^n^ ;  I  ,hi^ve  had  quieter  nights  tj[ian  %t^  coipaion  wijth  me. 

I  cannot  but  rejoice  thftt  Joseph  has  had  the  wit  to  find  the  waj 
back.     He  19  a  fine  fellow,  and  00^  of  the  best  tiaireil^rs  iu  the  world. 

**  Young  Col  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is  a  ver^r  pleasing  ypvth* 
I  took  him  two  days  ago  to  the  J^itre^  and  we  dped  togetl;ier.  )  wa^  ai 
favil  as  I  hf^^.the  means  of  bjemg. 

"  I  haye  l^ad  a  letter  fro^n  ^asay»  acknowledging^,  with  grpM  ■pp€«TT 
inca  of  sf^tia^action,  the  jnse^ilipn  in  the  ^jp^c^aburgli  paper.  1  »m  ver^ 
gjlad  that  it  was  done.  <      . 

**  My  compliments  to  ^I/Y. Bpsw^ll*  wibp  jlo^s  not  Ipye  me;  and  of  aU 
)he  r^t,  I  need  only  sen<i^  theip  to  those  thjsX  do ;  and  I  ffjff  afpii^  it  will 
give  you  very  little  trouble  to  distribute  tbipfla.     I  a^cf ,  pay  def  f,  4^r  §ijr^ 

••  YpuT  i^epjiooate  J^i^mbl^  ^eryant,         ' 

<<  Oeceoi^er  id,  1775.  3a»>ijjsl  J0H990N/' 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  nothing  for  th^  pub- 
lie:  but  t^at  his  mind  was  still  ardent,  ap^  fraught  with  generous 
wishes  to  attain  to  still  higher  degrees  of  literary  excellence,  is  proved 
by  his  private  notes  of  this  year,  which  I  s^all  insert  in  their  proper 
place. 


TO  JAMES  DOSW^LL.   ESQ. 
DEAR  81](, 

I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  Hailes*s  papers.  While  I  was  in 
France  I  looked  very  often  into  Henault;  but  Lord  Hailes,  in  my  opi^' 
nion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind.  Why  I  did  not  dispatch  so  short  • 
perusal  sooner,  when  |  look  back,  i  am  utterly  unable  to  discover :  but 
human  moments  are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand  petty  impediments  which 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.  I  have  l)een  afflicted  through  the  whole 
Christmas,  with  the  general  disorder,  of  which  the  worst  effect  was  a 
cough,  which  is  now  mueh  mitigated,  though  the  country,  on  which  I 
look  from  a  window  at  Stfeatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep  snow. 
Mr*.  Williams  is  very  ill:  ievery  body  else  is  as  usual. 

Among  the  papers,  [  found  a  letter  to  you  which  I  think  yon  had  not 
opened  ;  and  a  paper  for  *  The  Chronicle,'  which  1  suppose  it  not  neces- 
sary now  to  insert.     I  return  them  both. 

1  have,  within  these  ftw  days,  bad  the  honour  of  receiving  Lord  Hailea*9 
firkt  volume,  for  which  I  returu  my  most  retpectful  thanks. 
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I  with  yoq^  m^  dearest  friend,  and  your  haugbfcj  bdy,  (for  J  Ynpv  she 
does  not  love  me^  and  the  young  ladi/esy  and  th^  young  laird,  a)l  liappi- 
uess.  Teach  the  young  g^nlleman,  in  spite  of  hi|i  mam m^,  l;o  think  and 
speak  well  of.  Sir, 

Your  fiffectipnate  buiqble  servant, 
Jan,  10,  1776.  Sam,  JoHirspy. 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  natter  of  ^reat  consequence  tonieand 
my  family,  which  I  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that 
tiie  part  which  Dr.  Johnson*s  friendship  for  me  made  him  take  in  it,  was 
the  occasion  of  an  exertion  of  his  abilities,  which  it  would  he  injustice  to 
conceal.  That  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may  be  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question,  which  I  shajl  do  as  briefly 
M 1  can. 

Id  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manor  of  ^ucbinleck,  (pronounced 
Afflkck^  in  Ayrshire,  which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name  with 
the  lands,  having ikilen  to  the  Crown  by  forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Scotland,  granted  it  to  Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  t^  Fifip,  stiling  him  in  the  Charter,  "  dilectofami* 
Ban  nostra;^'  and  assigning,  as  the  cause  of  the  grant,  **pro  btma  et 
JideU  servitio  tifobis  prasfito.^*      Thomas  Boswell  was  slain  in  Seattle, 
ilffhting  along  with  his  Soverei.gn ,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  in  1513, 
From  this  very  honourab\e  founder  of  qur  family,  the  estate  was  trans- 
mitted,  in  a  direct  series  of  heir^  male,  to  David  Boswell^  my  father's 
'great-grand-uncte,  who  had  no  eons,  but  four  daug|iters^  who  were  all 
respectably  married,  the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart* 
*    David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military  feudal  principle  of  cop- 
tinuing  the  male  succession,  passed  by  his  daughters,  and  settled  theesr 
late  on  his  nephiefrby  his  next  brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and 
renounced  any  pretensions  which  he  might  possibly  have,  in  preference 
to  his  son.     But  the  estate  having  been  burthened  with  large  portions  to 
the  daughters,  and  other  debtS|  it  was  necessary  for  the  nephew  to  $ell  a 
'considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  remained  was  still  much  epcumb^red. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and,  in  some  degree,  relieved 
the'e^ate.  His  son,  my  grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only  repur- 
chased a  great  part  of  what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired  qther  lands ;  and 
my  father,  who  was  oqe  of  the  Judges  of  Scotland,  and  had  added  consi- 
derably to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  inclioation  to  take  the  privilege 
allowed  by  burlaw,  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  perpetuity  by  an  entail, 
which  on  account  of  his  marriage  articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my 
consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I  heartily  concurred  with   him, 
though  1  was  the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it;  but  we  unhappily  differed 
as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which  should  be  established,  or,  in  the  language  of 
our  law,  called  to  the  succession.    My  father  had  declared  a  predilection 
for  heirs  general,  that  is,  males  and  females  indiscriminately.    He  was 
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willingy  however,  that  all  males  desceodiDg  from  his  grandfather  should 
be  fireferred  to  females  ;  bat  would  not  extend  that  prifilege  to  males 
deriving  their  descent  from  a  higher  source.  T,  on  tbe  other  hand,  bad  • 
zealous  partiality  for  heirs  male,  however  remote,  which  I  maintained  by 
arguments  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  considerable  weight.  And  in 
the  particular  case  of  our  family,  I  apprehend  that  we  were  under  au  im- 
plied obligation,  in  honour  and  good  faith,  to  transmit  the  estate  by  the 
same  tenure  which  we  held  it,  which  was  as  heirs  male,  excluding  nearer 
females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously,  objected  to  my  father's 
scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my  father,  who  was  entitled  to 
great  respect  and  deference ;  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  disagreeable 
consequences  from  my  non-compliance  with  his  wishes.  After  much 
perplexity  and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the  case,  with 
all  its  difficulties,  at  fiill  length,  and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  would 
consider  it  t^t  leisure^  and  favour  me  with  his  friendly  opinion  and  advice. 

TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  was  much  impressed  by  your  letter^  and,  if  I  can  form  upon  your 
case  any  resolution  satisfactory  to  ^myself,  will  very  gladly  impart  it: 
but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  case  compounded 
of  law  and  justice,  and  requires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisitions. 
Could  not  you  tell  your  whole  mind  to  Lord  Hailes?  He  is,  you  kaow 
both  a  Christian  and  a  Lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  partiulity,  and 
above  loquacity :  and,  I  believe,  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which 
be  may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.  Write  to  me,  as 
any  thing  occurs  to  you ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by  want  of  facts 
necessary  to  be  known,  I  will  make  enquiries  of  you  as  ray  doubts  arise. 

If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found  only  fanciful,  you  decide 
rightly  in  judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the  preference  ; 
but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational,  is  the  question.  I  really  tb^nk 
Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell ;  and  tell  bcf,  that  I 
hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring  yousU  out 
of  your  troubles.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 

Vour  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Joumson. 

Loodou,  Jmnaary  13,  177  ^t 

TO    THE   SAME. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  question  which  requires  more  know* 
ledge  of  local  law,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general  rules  of  in- 
heritance, thau  1  can  claim  ;  but  I  write,  because  you  request  it. 
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Land  isi  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural  right  wholly  in  the 
power  of  its  present  owner;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed,  ab- 
solotely  or  conditionally,  as  judgment  shall  direct,  or  passion  incite^ 

But  natural  right  would  avail  Utile  without  the  protection  of  law ;  and 
the  primary  notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  qatpral  right.  A 
man  is  therefore,  in  society,  not  fully  master  of  what  he  calls  his  own, 
but  he  still  retains  all  the  power  which  law  does  not  take  from  him. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either  leares  or  gives,  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  moral  obligations. 

Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  considering,  your  father  still  retains 
inch  possession,  with  such  power  over  it,  that  he  can  sell  it,  and  do  with 
the  money  what  he  will,  without  any  legal  impediment.  But  when  he 
extends  his  power  beyond  his  own  life,  by  settling  the  order  of  successionf 
the  law  makes  your  consent  necessary. 

Let  OS  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk  the  money  in  some  spe- 
cious adventure,  and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole;  his  posterity 
would  be  dihappointed ;  but  they  could  not  think  themselves  injured  or 
robbed.  If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors  could  only 
call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous ;  they  could  not  say  that  he  was  iiij.uri« 
ousor  unjust. 

He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that,  by  selling,  or  tquan-i 
dering,  may  disinherit  a  wholefamily,  may  certainly  disinherit  part,  by 
a  partial  settlement. 

Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  particular  timet, 
and  it  is  but  accidental  that  they  last  longer  than  their  causes :  the  li« 
tnitation  of  feudal  succession  to  the  male  arose  from  the  obligation  of 
the  tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
not  usurpation  to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity,  by  presuming  to  judge  of 
what  we  cannot  know;  and  1  know  not  whether  I  fully  approve  either 
your  design  or  your  father*s,  to  limit  that  succession  which  descended 
to  you  unlimited..  If  we  are  to  XeaLvesartem  tectum  to  posterity,  what 
we  have  without  any  merit  of  our  own  received  from  our  ancestors,  should 
Dot  choice  and  free-will  be  kept  unviolated  ?  Is  l^d  to  be  treated  with 
more  reverence  than  liberty  ?— If  this  consideration  should  restrain  your 
father  from  disinheriting  some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you  the  power 
of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make  any  will  ?  Can  he  appoint, 
out  of  the  inheritance,  any  portions  to  his  daughter  ?  There  seems  to 
be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between  the  power  of  leaving  land,  and  of 
leaving  money  to  be  raised  from  land:  between  leaving  an  estate  to  fe- 
males, and  leaving  the  male  heir,  in  effect,  only  their  steward. 

Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only  males  to  inherit,  and  du- 
ntig  the  continuance  of  this  law  many  estate^}  to  have  descended,  passing 
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bj  the  femaTet,  to  remoter  heirs.  Suppose  Hfteirtrards  the  law  repealed 
in  correspondence  with  a  change  of  manners,  and  women  made  capable 
of  inheritance :  w6uld  not  then  the  teotire  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Coald 
the  women  have  no  benefit  frOni  a  law  made  in  thdr  favour  ?  Most  tbey 
be  passed  by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because  tbey  were  once  ear- 
cloded  by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  l^at  which  (Massed  only  to  males 
by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to  females  by  another? 

Yon  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  right  of  your  brothera* 
1  do  not  see  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

As  your  whole  difBculty  arises  from  the  act  of  your  ancestor,  Srho  di- 
verted the  succession  from  the  feOaales,  you  enquire,  very  properly,  wliat 
were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  intention  ;  for  yoii  certainly  are  not 
bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  intended  to  bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land 
on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than  those  on  which  it  was  granted* 

Intentions  must  be  gathered  froui  acts.  When  he  left  the  estate  ta 
his  nephevkr^  by  excluding  his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in  his  power 
to  have  perpetuated  the  succession  to  the  males  ?  If  he  could  have  done 
it,  he  seems  to  have  shewn,  by  omitting  it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be 
dbtie,  and,  upon  your  own  principles,  you  will  not  easily  prove  your 
right  to  destroy  that  capacity  of  succession  which  your  ancestors  have 

lef^. 

If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of' making  a  perpetual  settlement; 
and  if,  therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly  of  his  intentions,  yet  his  act 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  example;  it  makes  not  an  obligation.  And^ 
as  you  observe,  he  set  no  example  of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of 
succession*  He  that  overlooked  a  brother,  would  not  wonder  that  little 
regard  is  shown  to  remote  relations* 

As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great  part,  purely  legal,  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  bequeath  any  thing,  bat  upon  legal  terms;  he  can 
grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies ;  and  if  he  makes  no  special  and  de- 
finite limitation,  he  confers  all  the  power  which  the  law  allows* 

Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited  his  daughters ;  but  it  no 
more  follows  that  he  intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity,  than  the 
disinheriting  of  his  brother* 

If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your  father  admits  daughters  ta 
inheritance,  attk  yourself  first,  by  what  right  you  require  them  to  be  ex- 
cluded? 

It  appear*,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father  excludes  nobody ;  he  only 
admits  nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males  more  remote ;  and  the  ex- 
.  elusion  is  purely  consequential. 

These,  dear  Sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immethodical  and  deliberative; 
but,  perhaps,  you  may  find  in  them  some  glimmering  of  evidence* 

I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to  you  a  conference  witb 
Lord  Hailes,  whom  you  know  to  be  both  a  Lawyer  and  a  Chribtian* 
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Halce  my  coinplimeofs  to  M re,  Botwell,  thodgli  sde  does  not  love 
me^  i  am.  Sir, 

Yoor*8  adTectiooately, 

Sau,  Johnson 

Feb'raarys,  I776t 

I  had  foll6wed  his  recbikiiiitendation,  ittd  cottstilted  Lord  Hiiiles,  «^h6 
opon  this  subject  had  a  firm  opiaion  contrary  to  mine.  His  Lordshifl 
obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write  ibe  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed 
with  le^l  and  histotical  learning,  the  points  in  which  I  saw  much  diffi*^ 
cutty,  maiolaiuin^tliat  *'th^  succession  of  heirs  general,  was  thesucc^s- 
skm  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  it  by  record  ?'*  ohseryiog  that  the  estate  of  our  family  had  not 
been  limited  to  heirs  male :  and  thatth'ouvh  ^n  heir  itkale  had  in  one  in- 
stance been  chosen  in  preference  to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an  arbi- 
trary act,  which  had  »eemed  to  be  best  in  the  embiarra^sed  state  of  affairs  at 
that  time ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  upon  a  fair  compulatibn  ofthe  value  ot 
land  and  money  at  the  time,  applied  to  the  estate  and  the  burthens  upod 
il,  there  was  ndthing  given  the  heir  male  but  the  skeleton  of  an  estate; 
**Tbe  plea  of  coD»cienee  (said  his  Lordship),  which  you  put,'isamott 
respectable  one,  especially  when  c<mscienei  and  seif  are  on  different 
•ides.  But  I  think  that  conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  ihat  self 
and  she  ought  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side*** 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence  tkpon'my  mind,  I  sent  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  begjgibg  to  hea^  from  him  agkin,  upon  this  interesting 
qoesdbti. 

TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
•     1»tAm  SIE, 

Having  udt  aby  acquaintance  with  the  laws  o>  customs  of  Scotland, 
I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question  upon  general' principles,  and 
found  nothing  of  much  validity  that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position  : 
*  He' who  inherits  a  fief  unlimited  by  his  aucei^torH,  inherits  the  power  of 
limiting  it  according  to  his  own  judgment  or  opinion.'  If  this  be  true, 
you  may  join  with  your  father. 

Farther  consideration  produces  another  conclusion  :  *  He  who  receives 
a  fief  unlimited  by  his  ances»tors,  gives  his  heirs  some  reason  to  complain, 
if  he  does  not  transmit  it  unlimited  to  posterity.  For  why  vhould  he 
make  the  state  of  others  worse  than  his  own,  without  a  reason?*  If  this 
be  true,  though  neither  you  nor  your  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite 
right,  but  as  your  father  viiJates  (I  think)  the  legal  succesbion  least,  be 
aeems  to  be  nearer  the  right  than  yourself. 

It  cannot  but  occur  that  *  Women  have  natural  and  equitable  claims 
as  well  as  men,  and  these  claims  are  not  to  be'capriciausly  or  lightly  su- 
peneded  or  infringed.'      When  fiefs  implied  military  senrice,  it  is  easily 

No.  6.  3  M 
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discerned  why  feronleB  could  oot  inherit  them  ;  bat  that  reason  is  now  at 
an  eod.    As  manners  make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal  them* 

Thewe  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I  have  attained.  None  of 
them  are  very  favourable  to  yon r  scheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to  any 
scheme.  My  observation,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  nay 
bequeath  it  capriciously,  if  it  contains  any  conviction,  iucludes  this  posi- 
tion likewise,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may  entail  it  caprici- 
oukly.  But  I  think  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  '  he  who  inherits  an 
estate,  inherits  all  the  power  legally  concomitant ;'  and  that  '  He  who 
gives  or  leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  limitable,  mui^t  be  presumed 
to  give  that  power  of  limitation  which  he  omitted  to  take  away,  and  to 
commit  future  contingencies  to  future  prudence.'  In  these  two  posi- 
tions I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  you  to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of 
possession  seems  to  me  full  of  difficulties^  and  embarrassed  with  scru- 
ples. 

If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  yuu  have  arrived  now  at  full  liberty  with- 
out the  help  of  particular  circumstances,  which,  however,  have  in  your 
case  great  weight.  Yoa  very  rightly  obsfsrve,  that  he  who  passing  by 
his  brother  gave  the  inheritance  to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  mora  than 
he  gave ;  and  by  Lord  Hailes's  estimate  of  fourteen  years*  purchase,  what 
he  gave  was  no  more  than  you  may  easily  entail  according  to  your  own 
opinioD,  if  th«t  opinion  should  finally  prevail. 

Lord  Haile»*s  su«picioft  that  entuils  ate  encroachments  on  the  domi- 
nion of  Providence,  may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary  privileges  and  all 
permanent  institutions;  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  extended  to  any 
provision  for  the  present  hour,  since  all  care  about  futurity  proceeds 
upon  a  supposition,  that  we  know  at  least  in  some  degree  what  will  b« 
future.  Of  the  future  we  certainly  know  nothing ;  bot  we  muy  form 
conjectures  from  the  past  j  and  the  power  of  forming  conjectures,  in- 
cludes, in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to  that  probabi- 
lity which  we  discover.  Providence  gives  the  power,  of  which  reason 
teaches  the  use. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson. 

February  9, 1776. 

I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs.  Boswell ;  make  my 
compliments  to  her,  and  to  the  little  people. 

DonH  burn  papers ;  they  may  be  safe  enough  in  your  own  box, — ^you 
will  wish  to  see  them  hereafter. 

TO   THE  SAME. 
DEAR  SIR, 

To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about  your  great  question  I  h^vo 
nothing  to  add.      if  your  coflscieuce  is  satisfied,  yon  have  now  only 
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your  prudence  to  consult.  I  long  for  a  letter,  that  I  may  know  how  this 
trooblesome  and  vexations  question  is  at  last  decided.  I  hope  that  it 
will  at  last  end  well.  Lord  Hailes*8  letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very 
seasonable,  but  1  think  his  aversion  from  entails  has  something  in  it  like 
superstition.  Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  means  which  Pro- 
vidence put*  into  our  power.  The  continuance  and  propagation  of  fa- 
milies makes  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  probi- 
bited  in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the  necessity  of  it  continues  no 
longer.  Hereditary  tenures  are  established  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary  authority.  Sir  William  Tem- 
pleconsiders  our  constitution  as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an  unalienable 
estate  in  land  connected  with  a  peerage :  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions,  as 
m  proof  that  the  Turks  are  barbarians,  their  want  of  Stirpes,  as  he  calls 
theoD,  or  hereditary,  rank.  Do  not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  fieed  from 
the  supposed  necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  contrary 
objections,  and  think  all  entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent  arguments, 
vvhich  I  believe  you  will  never  find.     1  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes*s  papers;  part  1  found  hidden  in  a 
drawer  in  which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them* 
Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned  both  the  copies.  Part  I 
had  read  before. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my  most  respectful  thanks  for  his 
first  volume;  his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder;  his  narcative  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  Henault,  as  1  have  formerly  mentioned. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble,  which  my  irregularity  and  delay  has  cost 
him,  is  greater,  far  greater  than  any  good  1  can  do  him  will  ever  recom- 
pense: but  if  I  have  any  more  copy,  1  will  try  to  do  better. 

Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends  with  me,  and  pay  my 
respects  to  Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  bumble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Febraary  15^  1776. 

MS.  'B09WBLL  To  DR.  JOHNSON, 

Edinburgh,  Febroary  20,  1776. 


Yon  have  illumined  my  mind,  and  relieved  me  from  imaginary  shackles 
of  conscientious  obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  immediately 
join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs  approved  by  my  father ;  but  it 
is  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly. 


DR.  JOHNSON    TO   MR.   BOSWELL. 


DCAR  till, 

I  am  glad  that  what  I  could  think,  or  8»y,  has  at  all  contributed  to 
quiet  your  thoughts.    Your  resolution  not  to  act,  till  your  opinion  is  con  - 
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firmed  bj  more  deliberttioo,  is  rerj  just.  Ifyop  have  been  scrupulous, 
do  not  be  rasb*  I  hope  that  as  you  think  more,  and  take  opportunities 
of  talking;  with  men  intelligent  in  (questions  of  prc^perty,  you  will  be  able 
to  free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

When  I  wrote  la»t,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten  packe^.  Pid  you  receive 
them  all  ? 

You  must  tell  Mrs*  Boswell  that  I  suspected  her  to  have  written 
without  your  knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  return  any  answer,  lest  i( 
clandestine  correspondence  should  have  been  perniciously  discpyered.  ]( 
will  Y[T\te  to  h^r  soon* 

f    t    f  .  ♦    •    f 

I  tm,  dear  Sir, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

f e^msrj  M,  197s. 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what  Dr.  Johnson  wr9tecpn* 
oeroing  the  question  which  perplexed  me  ao^uch,  his  Lprd|)|hip  wrote  to 
me:  *'Your  scruples  have  produced  m.ore  fruit  than  I  ever  expec^^ 
irym  them  ;  an  excellent  dissertation  on  general  principles  pf  mocaUaa4 
law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  9Qth  of  February,  copaplaining  of  melan- 
choly, and  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  be  iprith  him ;  inforniing  him  that 
the  ten  packets  canie  all  ^fe ;  that  Lord  M^iles  wa^  much  obli^e^  t^ 
JiiiPi  and  s^i4  be  had  almost  wholly  removed  his  scrup^.es  ^^B*t  euUils* 

TO  JAMfiB  BfiVWfnt,  MO* 
D£AE  tl&, 

(have  not  had  your  Letter  ha)f  no  hour;  as  you  lay  so  much  weight 
ppon  my  notions,  I  should  think  itnotjqst  to  delay  my  answer. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy  should  return,  and  should  bf 
sorry,  likewi^^e,  if  it  could  haye  no  relief  but  from  my  compsny.  My 
couasel  you  mwy  liaTe  when  you  are  pleased  to  require  it ;  but  of  my 
(:ompany  yoq  caqnot  in  the  next  month  have  much,  for  Mr,  Thrale  will 
take  me  to  Italy,  he  says,  on  the  6rst  of  April. 

Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against  scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  reconciled  to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have 
s^iaken  Lord  Hailes**  opinion  of  entails.  Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly 
to  reti^oii  Hway  your  trtmbles ;  do  not  fe*'d  them  with  attention,  and  they 
will  die  imprireptibly  away,  fix  your  thoughts  upon  your  businessi 
fill  your  iiitervMis  with  con^pany,  and  snn»hitie  will  again  break  in  upon 
your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  you  must  come  very  quickly  ;  and 
even  then  I  know  not  but  we  msy  scour  the  country  together,  for  1  hiivf 
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m  miDd  to  see  Oxford  aod  Lichfield,  before  1  pet  oat  op  thitlpn|^  joi^roejr* 
To  this  I  cau  only  add  that  I  am,  d^ar  Sir. 

Your  most  affectionate  bumble  servant^ 

Sam.  Johnson. 

tfardi  S,  177$. 

TO   THE  SAME. 

DBA^  ma, 

Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time ;  of  this  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  inforai  yoo,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  any  of  your 
enterprises,     i  had  not  fully  resolved  to  go  into  the  Goantry  before  this 

day. 

Plepse  tp  make  niy  QooopUments  to  Lord  Hailes;  and  mention  very 
particuUrly  tp  Mri*«  Botvell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to,  Sir, 

Yoar  faithful  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Ifafch  If,  iTI^t 

4bove  thirty  years  ^gO|  the  lieir^  of  Lprd  Chancellor  Clarendon  pre- 
sented the  Uuiversitjf  of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his  History, 
aqd  sttcb  other  of  his  Lordsliip's  manu^ripts  as  had  not  been  published, 
on  condition  thittthe  pro^GLts  arising  from  their  puhlication,  thoold^be  apv 
pUe^  to  the  establishment  of  a  iUoii^f  ia  the  University.  The  gift  was 
accepted  in  full  convocation.  A  p^noo  being  now  recunxmended  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  t^  fit  to  superinteud  Ums^ proposed  riding  school,  be  exected 
himself  wjth  that  zeal  for  whicJh  he  was^reuiarkable  upon  every  similar 
iQCcaiuoo.  But,  on  enquiry  iiitp  tbe  matter,  he  found  that  the  schtme 
wet  ^ot  bl^ely  to  be  soon  cfMffied  into  execution ;  the  profits  arising  from 
the  CUreodon  presS:  h^S^*  ifWi  sooke  mismanagement,  very  scanty, 
Tbii  having  been  c^i^hfinedto  him  by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the 
church,  who  ha^  ^fif^  meana  of  kniaving  it«  he  wrote  a  letter  upon  the 
subject,  ^hicb  at  o^ce  exhibits  hie  exuraotdinary  precision  and  acute*- 
nets*  aod  his  war qq^  attajchm^pt  to  his  Alma  Maveb. 

TO    THE  KB;i;E9|,ff  9.    D|^.  ITJITRERELL,    MA4|TX|l  OV  VEI¥K|tiITy-COU;.BOE^ 

OXFORD. 

DEAR  IIR, 

Few  things  are  more  uopleabant  than  the  transaction  of  buiine^ 
witb  men  who  are  above  knowing,  or  caring  what  they  have  to  do;  such 
as  the  truKtCfs  for  Lord  Corubiiry's  iuhtitutiou  will,  perhaps,  appear» 
whrn  you  have  r*-ad  Dr.  *»*♦•♦•%  letter. 

The  lai*t  pan  of  the  DoctorV  letter  is  of  ^reat  importance.  Thecoma 
Y>laint  which  he  makes  1  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  uot  know  but  it 
was  redressed.     It  is  unhappy  that  a  practice  so  erroneous  haa  not  beau 
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altered ;  for  altered  it  must  be^  or  our  press  will  be  uselesa,  with  all  its 
privileges.  The  booksellers,  who,  like  all  other  men,  have  tit ron^  pre- 
judices in  their  own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think  the  practise  of 
printing  and  selling  books,  by  any  but  themselves,  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  their  fraternity  ;  and  have  need  of  stronger  inducements  to 
circulate  academical  publications  than  those  of  another ;  for,  of  that  mu- 
tual co-operati*n  by  which  the  general  trade  U  carried  on,  the  Uuiver- 
aity  can  bear  no  part.  Of  those  whom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and 
from  whom  he  expects  no  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  why  should  any 
man  promote  the  interest  but  for  profit  ?  I  suppose,  with  all  our  scho- 
lastic ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the 
booksellers  will  erect  themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and  »ell  under 
the  influence  of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either  honour  or  profit  from  oar 
press,  not  only  their  common  profit,  but  something  more  must  be  allowed; 
and  if  books,  printed  at  Oxford,  are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price, 
that  price  must  be  levied  ou  the  public,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser, not  by  the  intermediate  agents.  What  price  shall  be  set  upoa 
the  book,  is,  to  the  booksellers,  wholly  indifferent,  provided  that  they 
gain  a  proportionate  profit  by  negociating  the  sale. 

Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be  particularly  dear,  I  am, 
however,  unable  to  find.  We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of  our  in- 
•truments  and  roatenals ;  lodging  and  victuals  are  cheaper  than  at  Lon- 
don ;  and,  therefore,  workmanship  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer* 
Ourexpencesare  naturally  less  thau  those  of  booksellers  ;  and  in  inott 
cases,  communities  are  content  with  less  profit  thun  individuals. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  many  hands  a  book  often 
passes,  before  it  comes  into  those  of  tlie  reader ;  or  what  part  of  the  pro- 
fit each  hand  roust  retain,  as  a  motive  for  transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Cadell,  who  receives 
onr  books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  warehouse,  and  issues  them 
on  demand ;  by,  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr.  Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller, 
who  sends  them  into  the  country ;  and  the  last  seller  is  the  country 
bookseller.  Here  are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer  and 
the  reader,  or  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer;  and  if  any  of  these  profits  is  too  peuuriously  distributed, 
the  process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  You 
will  tell  roe,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till  I  declare  how 
much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate  price  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  succession  of  sale. 

The  deduction,  1  am  afraid,  will  appear  very  great :  but  let  it  be  con- 
sidered before  it  is  refused.  We  must  allow,  for  profit,  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  per  cent,  between  six  and  seven  shillings  iu  the  pound ; 
that  is,  for  every  book  which  costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we 
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nastchar^  Mr.  Cadell  with  somethiog  1e«8  than  foarteea.  Wa  must 
■et  the  copies  at  foarteen  shiUings  each,  and  soperadd  what  is  called  the 
quarterly  book,  or  for  every  huodred  books,  so  charged,  we  mast  deliver 
ao  hand  red  aud  foar. 

The  profits  will  thco  stand  thus : 

Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for 
warehouse  room  and  attendance,  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book,  aud 
his  chance  of  the  quarterly  buok* 

Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  who  will  ex- 
pect the  quarterly  book  if  he  tukes  five  and  twenty,  will  send  it  to  his 
country -customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by  which,  at  the  hazard  of 
loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  of  ten 
percent,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  and  com- 
monly trusting  a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence,  and  if 
be  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and  sixpence ;  otherwise  than 
as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long  credit  as  he  gives. 

With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have,  the 
country  bookseller  cannot  live ;  foi  his  receipts  are  small^  and  his  debts 
sometimes  bad. 

Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr.  ♦*♦•♦♦•'«  letter  to  give 

you  a  detail  of  the  circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man  has 

not  had  opportunity  of  knowing;  and  which  those  who  know  it,  do  not^ 

pechaps,  always  distinctly  consider.     I  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Jobn80H« 
■arch  ia«  177^. 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  March,  I  has- 
tened next  morning  to  wait  00  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  house,  but  found  he 
was  removed  from  JohnsonVcourt,  No.  7,  to  Bolt-court,   No.  8,  still 
keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet-street.     My  reflection  at  the  time  upon 
this  change^  as  marked  in  my  Journal,  is  as  follows :  *4  felt  a  foolish  regret 
that  be  bad  left  a  court  which  bore  his  name  ;  but  it  was  not  foolish  to 
be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of  regard   for  a  place  in  which  I  had 
teeo  him  a  great  deal,  from  whence  1  had  often  issued  a  better  and  hap- 
pier man  than  when  1  went  in,  and  which  had  often  appeared  to  my  ima- 
gination while  I  trod  its  pavement,  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night, 
to  be  sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety.     Being  informed  that  he  was  at  Mr. 
Thrale'sin  the  Borough,  I  hastened  thither,  and  found  Mrs.  Thraleand 
him  at  breakfast.     I  was  kindly  welcomed.      In  a  moment  he  was  in  a 
full  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  myself  elevated  as  if  brought  into 
another  state  of  being.     Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  looked  to  each  other  while 
he  talked,  and  our  looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  affection 
for  him. 

I  shall  ever  recollect  this  scene  with  great  pleasure.  1  exclaimed  to 
her,  I  am  now,  intellectually,  Hermippus  redivitus^  1  am  quite  restored 
by  him,  by  transfusion  of  mind.  There  are  many  (she  replied)  who 
admire  and  respect  Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  you  and  I  Iwt  him. 
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Hfe  seemed  vwy  hippy  in  the  oetr  prospect  of  goiniif  to  Italy  with  Mr. 
add  Mrs.  Thmle,  But,  (said  be)  before  leaving;  England  I  am  to  take  a 
jaunt  to  Oxibrdi  Birmingham,  my  imtive  city  Lichfield,  and  my  old 
friend.  Dr.  Taylor'»,  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyiihire.  I  nhnll  go  in  a  few 
days,  and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go  with  me.  I  was  ready  to  accompany 
him;  being  willing  even  to  leave  London,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
conversation. 

I  mentioned,  with  much  regret,  the  extravagance  of  the  representative 
of  a  gpreat  family  in  Scotland,  by  which  there  was  danger  of  its  being 
ruined:  and  at  Johnson  respected  it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with  me 
in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  this  person  should  die,     Mrs.  Thrale 
<eem»d  shocked  at  thin,  as  feudal  barbarity;  and  said,  I  do  not  under* 
stand  this  preference  of  the  estate  to  its  owner  ;  of  the  land  to  the  man 
who  walks  upon  that  land.     Johnson.      Nay,  Msdam,  itis  not  a  prefer* 
ence  of  the  land  to  its  owner;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to  an  in- 
dividual.    Here  is  an  establishment  in  a  country,  which  is  of  importance 
for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief  but  to  his  people;  an   establishment 
which  extends  upwards  and  downwards;  that  this  should  be  destroyed 
by  one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing. 

He  said.  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good  to  preserve  in  a  coun- 
try series  of  men,  to  whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  upas  to 
their  leaders.  But  I  am  for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to 
excite  industry,  and  keep  money  in  the  country;  for  if  no  land  were 
to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there  would  be  no  encouragement  to  ac- 
quire wealth,  because  a  family  coold  not  be  founded  there;  or  if  it  were 
acquired,  it  roust  be  carried  away  to  another  country  where  land  may  be 
bought.  And  although  the  land  in  every  country  will  remain  the  saibe, 
and  be  as  frrtile  where  there  it  no  money,  ts  where  there  is^  yet  all  that 
portion  of  the  happiness  of  ciril  life,  which  is  produced  by  money  cir- 
culating in  a  country,  would  be  lost.  BoswelK  Then,  Sir,  would  it'  be 
for  the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all  its  lands  were  sold  at  oncif? 
Johnson.  So  far.  Sir,  al  money  produces  gobdj  it  would  beanadvan- 
tt^ ;  for  then  that  country  would  have  as  much  mocfey  circulating  iuit 
ts  it  is  worth.  But  to  be  sure  this  wotild  be  counterbalanced  by  ditad- 
vaotages  attending  a  total  change  of  proprietori. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  poorer  of  etitailing  should  be  limited 
thus:  That  there  should  be  one  third,  or  perhaps  one  half  ofthe  land  of 
a  country  kept  free  for  commerce ;  that  the  proportion  allowed  to  be 
entailed,  should  be  parcelled  out,  so  that  no  family  could  entail  above  a 
certain  quantity.  Let  a  faoiily,  according  to  the  abilities  ot'  its  repre- 
sentatives, be  richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or  always  rich  if 
its  representatives  be  always  wise:  b«it  let  its  absolute  permanency  be 
moderate.  In  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of  there  being  always  a 
number  of  estsbli«hed  roots;  and  as  in  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  in 
every  age  an  extinction  ofsom^  families,  there  would  be  continual  open- 
ings for  men  ambitiotgis  of  perpetuity,  to  plant  a  ttock  io  the  entail 
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groand.  JobnsoD.  Why,  Sir,  maokind  will  be  better  able  to  regulate 
the  system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  of  too  much  land  beiug  locked  up 
by  tbem  is  felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not  felt. 

I  mentioned  Ur.  Adam  SroitVs  book  on  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,'* 
which  was  just  published,  and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed  to  me, 
that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  trade,  could  not  be  expected  to 
write  well  on  that  subject  any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  John* 
tOD.  He  is  mistaken.  Sir;  a  man  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  trade 
himself,  may  undoubtedly  write  well  upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  requires  more  to  be  illustrated  by  philosophy  than  trade  does.  At 
to  mere  wealth^that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation,  or  one 
individual,  cannot  increase  his  store  but  by  making  another  poorer;  but 
trade  procures  what  is  more  valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  different  countries.  A  merchant  seldom  thinks  but  of  his 
own  particular  trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have 
extensive  views.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  practised,  to  write  well  upon 
a  subject.  I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject  ou  which  no  man  could  write 
well  without  practice.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  in  Snglaod,  where  su  much 
flioney  is  to  be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our  writers  upon 
it  have  been  in  practice;  though  Blackstone  had  not  been  much  in  prac- 
tire  when  he  published  his  *  Commentaries.'  But  upon  the  continent, 
the  great  writers  ou  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice:  Grotius,  indeed^ 
was;  but  Puffeadorf  was  not;  Burlamaqui  was  not. 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence  which  a  man  acquired 
by  being  employed  in  his  profession,  I  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  justice 
•f  the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employ- 
meot ;  for  why,  1  urged,  should  it  not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit 
that  as  the  means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to  be  elected  a 
Bember  of  Parliament  ?  Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me,  that  a  countryman 
of  hit  and  mine,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law,  had,  whentirst 
naking  his  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes.  John- 
aoo.  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  law-suits;  but  when  once  it  is  certain 
that  a  law-suit  is  to  go  on,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endea- 
▼oaring  that  he  shall  have  the  benefit,  rather  than  another.  Boswell. 
Yoo  would  not  solicit  em  ploy  meut.  Sir,  if  you  were  a  lawyer.  Juhnsbn. 
No»  Sir;  but  not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  I  should 
dtadaia  it.  This  was  a  good  distinction,  which  will  be  felt  by  men  of 
jost  pride.  He  proceeded  :  However,  1  would  not  have  u  lawyer  to  be 
wasting  to  himself  in  nseing  fair  means.  I  would  have  him  to  inject'a 
little  hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  overlooked. 

Lord  Biountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  Militiu,  in  supporting  which  his 
Lordship  had  made  an  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  now 
a  pretty  g«*oeral  topic  of  conversation.  Johnson.  As  Scotland  contri- 
botet  so  little  land-tax  towards  the  general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought 
aotto  have  a  militia  paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  uuless  it  bhould  be 
thought  for  the  general  interest,  that  Scotland  should  be  protected  from 
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an  iayasioDy  which  no  mtn  can  think  will  happen ;  for  what  enemy  would 
iuvade  Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  ?  No,  Sir ;  now  thai 
the  Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  Engliih  soldiers  spent  among  them,  aa  »• 
many  troops  are  sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money  another  way, 
by  havinv  a  militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid,  and  seriously  desire  to  have 
an  armed  force  to  defend  them,  they  should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  ia 
to  retaio  a  part  of  yonr  land-tas,  by  making  us  pay  and  clothe  your 
miliiia.  Boswell.  You  should  not  talk  of  we  and  yoa.  Sir ;  tliere  is  now 
an  Union.  Johnson.  There  must  be  a  distinction  of  interest,  while  tk# 
proportions  of  laud-tax  are  so  unequal.  If  Yorkshire  should  say,  *  lastead 
of  paying  our  Und-tax,  n.e  will  keep  a  greater  number  of  militia,*  it  would 
be  unreasooable.  In  this  argument  my  friend  was  certainly  in  the  wrong* 
The  land  lax  is  as  unequally  proportioned  between  different  parts  af 
£iiglaud,  US  between  EugUud  and  Scotland :  nay,  it  is  considerably 
unequal  in  Scotland  itself,  fiul  the  land  tax  is  but  a  small  pa^-t  of  iha 
numerous  branches  of  public  revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland  pays  pre« 
cisely  an  England  does.  A  French  invasion  made  in  Scotland  would 
tooa  peoetrute  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation  in  settling  estates:-^ 
"JV^here  a  man  gets  the  unlimited  property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obliga« 
tioii  upon  him  \'i  justice  to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  thun  to  aoother* 
There  ia  a  motive  of  prefereuce  from  kindness^  and  this  kindness  is  geae^ 
rally  entertuined  fur  the  nearest  relation.  If  I  cure  a  particular  man  a 
aum  of  money,  I  ani  obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  next  money  I  get^ 
and  cannot  in  justice  let  another  have  it ;  but  if  I  owe  money  to  no  man, 
I  may  dispose  of  what  1  get  as  1  please.  There  is  not  a  debitum  justi^ 
H^  to  a  lUHu's  ne.tt  heir;  there  is  only  a  debitum  caritads.  Iti|  plain, 
tiien,  that  I  have  morally  a  choice  according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have  at 
brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to  my  assistance  :  bat  if  I 
have  aUo  a  brother  in  want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim* 
The  riglitof  an  heir  at  law  is  only  this,  that  be  is  to  have  the  succctaion 
to  an  ebtate,  in  case  no  other  person  is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner*  Ilia 
right  is  merely  preferable  to  that  of  the  King.  * 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackfriars :  and  as  we  moved 
along  the  Thames,  1  talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume,  which,  altogether 
unknown  to  him,  was  advertised  to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  under  the 
title  o£  *^  Johnsonianaf  or  Boa  ikfo/iof  Dr.  Johnsob**'  Johnson.  Sir,  it 
is  a  mighty  impudent  thing.  Boswell.  Pray,  Sir,  could  yon  have  no 
redress  if  you  were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringing  out,  under  your 
name,  whut  you  never  said,  and  ascribing  to  yon  dulUtupid  nonsense,  or 
makin)(  you  swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of  your  6oii  wui9 
do?  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  there  will  always  be  some  truth  mixed  witU 
the  falsehood,  and  how  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and  bow 
much  is  false  ?  Besides,  Sir,  what  damages  would  a  jury  give  ma  for 
having  been  represented  as  swearing  ?  Boswell;  I  think,  Sir,  you  should 
at  least  disavow  such  a  publication^  because  tbe  world  aod  posterity 
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might  with  moch  plantible  foundation  say,  ^  Here  is  a  fol antic  which  was 
pnbliely  advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnfoo*s  own  time,  and,  by  his 
silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine.*  Johnson,  I  shall  give 
myself  no  tronble  about  the  matter. 

He  was,  perhspfi,  above  suffering  from  such  spurious  publications; 
bat  I  coald  not  help  thinking,  that  many  men  would  be  much  injured 
fu  their  reputation,  by  having  abnurd  and  vicious  sayings  imputed  to 
tbem  ;  and  timt  redress  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said.  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on  its  being  true.  A  story 
is  a  picture  either  of  an  individual  or  of  humau  nature  in  general :  if  it 
be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothing.  For  instance  :  suppose  a  man  should 
tell  that  Johnson,  before  setting  out  for  Italyt  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps, 
sat  down  to  make  himself  wings.  This  many  people  would  believe: 
but  it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing.  ••'^••♦»  (naming  a  worthy  friend 
of  ours,)  used  to  think  a  story,  a  story,  till  I  shewed  him  that  truth  was 
essential  to  it.  I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained  us  with  Stories  which 
were  not  trne;  but  that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  not  as  narrativetf,  that 
Foote*s  stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collections  of  ludicrouti  images.  Johnson, 
Poote  IS  quite  impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of  every  body. 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  veracity  cannot  be  too  ofteu 
iaevlcated.     Johnson  was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,   that 
even  in  his  common  conversation  the  slightest  circumstance  was  men* 
tinned  with  exact  precision.     The  knowledge  of  his  having  snch  a  prin- 
ciple and  habit,  made  his  friends  have  a  perfect  reliance  on  theHruth  of 
every  thing  that  hetold^  however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if  told  by 
many  others.     As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  an  odd  incident 
which  he  related,  as  having  happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet-street. 
^  A   gentlewoman   (said  he]   begged  I  would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist 
lier  in  crossing  the  street,  which   I  accordingly  did  :  upon  which  she 
^ered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be  the  watchman.   I  perceived  that 
•he  was  somewhat  in  liquor.**     This,  if  told  hy  most  people,  would  have 
been  thought  an  invention  ;  when  told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed  by 
Ins  friends  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed. 
We  landed  at  Temple-stairs,  where  we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room.  We  talked  of 
religious  orders.  He  said.  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Car- 
thosian  convent  for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his 
bands  for  fear  he  should  steal.  There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution  in  the 
immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself;  but  when  that  is  once  done,  he 
bat  no  longer  any  merit :  for  thongh  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  steal,  yet 
be  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in  his  heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once  be- 
come a  Carthusian,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or 
not.  Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
apostles  being  sent  to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All  severity 
tbat  does  not  tend  to  increase  good,  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle,  I  said  to  the 
Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent,  <  Madam,  you  are  here,  not  for  the  love  of 
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f  irtae,  but  the  fear  of  vice**  She  said  *  She  should  remember  this  as  long 
as  she  lived.*  1  thought  it  hard  to  give  her  this  view  of  her  fituatioo^ 
vrhen  she  could  not  help  it;  and|  iudeed»  I  wondered  at  the  whole  of 
what  he  now  said ;  because,  both  in  his  **  Rambler'*  and  '*  Idler/*  he 
treats  religious  austerities  with  much  solemnity  of  respectv 

Fioding  him  still  persevering  in  his  abstinence  from  wine^  I  ventured 
to  spe&k  to  him  of  it. — Johnson.  Sir,  1  have  no  objection  to  a  man's 
drinking  wine,  if  he  can  do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to  go 
to  excebs  in  it,  and  therefore,  aAer  having  been  for  sometime  without  it, 
oo  account  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  return  to  it.  Every  maa 
is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effects  which  he  experiences. 
One  of  the  fathers  tells  us,  he  found  fasting  made  him  so  peevish,  that 
he  did  not  practice  it. 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of  intoxication,  he  was  by  no 
means  harsh  and  unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged  in  occasional  excess 
10  wine.  One  of  his  friends,  I  well  remember,  came  to  sup  at  a  tavern, 
with  him  and  some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  plainly  discovered  that  he 
had  drank  too  much  at  dinner.  When  one  who  loved  mischief,  thinking 
to  produce  a  severe  censure,  a«(ked  Johnson  a  few  days  afterwards^ 
Well  Sir,  what  did  your  friend  say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  being  iu 
8«ch  a  situation  ?  Johnson  answered.  Sir,  he  said  all  that  a  man 
should  say  :  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it.*' 

1  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious  practical  advice  upon  this  sub« 
ject :  **  A  man  who  has  been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely,  should*  never  go 
into  a  new  company.  With  those  who  have  partaken  of  wine  with  him^ 
he  may  be  pretty  well  iu  unison  ;  but  he  will  probably  be  offensive,  or 
appear  ridiculous  to  other  people.** 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  edocation.  I  do  not  deny.  Sir,  bat 
there  is  some  original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  com* 
parinoo  of  what  is  formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science 
of  numbers,  which  all  minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining:  yet  we 
find  a  prodigious  diiiereuce  in  the  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect, 
after  they  are  grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  ex- 
ercised in  it:  and  I  think  the  same  cause  will  explain  the  difference  of 
excellence  in  other  things,  gradations  admitting  always  some  difference 
in  the  fir^t  principles. 

This  it  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best  to  hope  that  diligence  may  do 
a  great  deal.  We  are  iiire  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our  mechan« 
ical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  a^aiii  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took  occartion  to  enlarge,  as  he 
often  did,  upon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  A  ship  is  worse  than  m 
•jaol.  'V\,vrt  \A,  in  a  gaol,  heller  air,  bf  iter  Conipnny,  belter  conveniency 
of  e%i'ry  kind;  and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  in 
dsngcr.  \A'hen  men  come  to  like  a  sea-life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  on 
land. — Theu  (said  ])  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to  breed  his  son  to 
to  the  sea,    Johosoo.  It  would  be  cruel  in  a  lather  who  thinks  as  I  do. 
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Men  go  to  sea,  before  they  knov  the  unhappiaess  of  that  way  of  life ; 
and  wbea  they  have  come  to  know  it,  tbey  cannot  escape  from  it,  because 
it  16  then  too  late  to  choote  another  profession  ;  as  indeed  is  generally 
the  case  with  men,  when  tbey  ha?e  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way 

of  life. 

On  Tuesday,  March  19,  which  was  fixed  for  our  proposed  jaunt,  we 
met  in  the  morning  at  the  Somerset  coffee-houKe  in  the  Strand,  where 
«e  were  taken  up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr* 
Gwin  the  architect ;  and  a  gentleman  of  Merton  College,  whom  he  did 
not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat.  We  soon  got  into  conversation ;  for  it 
was  very  remarkable  of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger  had  no 
restraint  upon  his  talk.  1  observed  that  Garrick,  who  was  about  to  quit 
the  stage,  would  soon  have  an  easier  life.  Johnson.  I  doubt  thatf 
Sir.  BosWell.  Why,  Sir,  he  will  be  Atlas  with  the  burthen  off  his  back* 
Johnson.  But  I  know  not,  Sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady  without  his  load* 
However,  he  sliould  nevei'  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the  gentleman, 
end  not  partly  the  player  :  he  should  no  longer  subject  himself  to  be 
hissed  by  a  mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers,  whom  he 
used  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  aud  who  would  gladly  retaliate.  Bos* 
well.  I  think  he  should  play  once  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  acton, 
as  it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do-  Johnson.  Alas,  Sir !  he  will  sooQ 
be  a  decayed  actor  himself. 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  ornamental  architecture,  such 
as  magnificent  columns  supporting  a  portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  sup- 
porting merely  their  own  capitals,  **  because  it  consumes  labour  dispro* 
portionate  to  its  utility.'*     For. the  same  reason  he  satyrised  statuary* ' 
Paiuting  (said  he)  consumes  labour  not  disproportionate  to  it<*  effect; 
but  a  fellow  will  hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble,  to  make  some- 
thing in  stone,  that  hardly  resembles  a  man.     The  value  of  statuary  is 
owing  to  its  difficulty.     You  would  not  value  the  finest  head  cut  upon 
a  carrot.     Here  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in  taste;  for 
surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of  imitation,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame  ;  aud  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance  the  value  of  a  mar- 
ble bead,  we  should  consider,  that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the  per- 
formance, it  has  a  proportionate  value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow.  Dr.  Johnson  kept  him  in  sub- 
jection, but  with  a  kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  artist,  however,^ 
rose  against  what  he  thought  a  Gothic  attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk  de- 
fence. What,  Sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  architecture  or 
in  sUtoary  ?  Why  should  we  allow  it  then  in  writing  ?  Why  do  yon  take 
the  trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright  images,  and 
elegant  phrases  ?  You  might  convey  all  your  instruction  without  these 
oruameuts.  Johnson  smiled  with  complacency;  but  said,  Why,  Sir, 
all  these  ornaments  are  useful,  because  they  obtain  an  easier  reception 
for  troth ;  but  a  boilding  is  not  at  all  more  convenient  for  being  decorated 
with  superflaoas  cftrved  work* 
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Gwyn  at  last  was  lacky  eooagh  to  make  one  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  he  allowed  to  be  excellent.  Johnson  censured  him  for  taking 
down  a  church,  which  might  have  stood  many  years,  and  liuilding  a  new 
one  at  a  different  place,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  thert*  might  be  a 
direct  road  to  a  new  bridge;  and  his  expression  wa%  You  are  taking  a 
church  out  of  the  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
bridge. — No,  Sir,  (said  Gwyn),  lam  putting  the  church  in  the  way  t 
that  the  people  may  Xkot  go  out  of  the  way.  Johnson,  (with  a  hearty 
loud  laugh  of  approbation,)  Speak  no  more.  Rest  your  colloquial  fame 
upon  this. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Jo1ins>on  and  I  went  directly  to  Uui- 
▼ersity  College,  but  were  disappointe'f  on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows, 
his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who  accompanied  him  from  Newcastle  to  Edin* 
burgh,  was  gone  to  the  country.  We  put  up  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and 
passed  the  evening  by  ourselves  in  easy  nnd  familiar  convertiation.  Talk- 
ing of  constitutional  melancholy,  he  observed,  A  man  so  afflicted.  Sir, 
must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and  not  combat  with  them.  Boswell. 
May  not  he  think  them  down.  Sir?  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  To  attempt 
to  think  them  down  is  madness.  He  should  have  a  lamp  constantly 
burning  in  his  bed-chamber  during  the  ni(;lit,  and  if  wakeful ly  dis- 
turbed, take  a  book,  and  read,  and  compose  himself  to  rest.  To  have 
the  management  of  the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and  it  may  be  attained  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  experience  and  habitual  exercise,  fioswell. 
Should  not  he  provide  amusements  for  himself?  Would  it  not,  for  in- 
stance, be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course  of  cliymistry  ?  Johnson.  Let 
him  take  a  course  of  chymistry,  or  a  course  of  rope-dancing,  or  a  course 
of  any  thing  to  whkh  he  is  inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  contrive  to 
have  as  many  retreats  for  his  mind  as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which 
it  can  fly  from  itself.  Burton's  ^Anatomy  of  Melancholy*  is  a  valuable 
work.  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  a  great 
spirit  and  great  power  iu  what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his  own 
mind. 

Next  morning  we  visited  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University  College, 
with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  dis* 
posing  of  the  books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  on  which  subject.his 
letter  has  been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  occasion  to  remark, 
Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to  have  his  wisdom  actually  operate  on 
real  life.  Dr.  Wetherell  and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in  his  own 
presence.  Wetherell.  I  would  have  given  him  a  hundied  guineas  if 
he  would  have  written  a  preface  to  his  *  Political  Tracts'  by  way  of  a 
discourse  on  the  British  Constitution.  Boswell.  Dr.  John$on,  though 
in  his  writings,  and  upon  all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the  constitution, 
both  in  church  and  state,  has  never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either. 
There  is  really  a  claim  upon  him  for  both.  1  am  sure  he  could  give  a 
volume  of  no  great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would  comprise  all  the  sub* 
stance,  and  with  his  spirit  would  effectually  oiaiotain  tben*      He  should 
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end  a  fort  oa  the  coafioes  of  each.  I  coald  perceire  that  he  was  dif- 
pleated  with  this  dialogue.  He  buret  out.  Why  should.  I  be  always 
writiog  ?  1  hope  he  was  conscious  that  the  debt  was  Just,  and  meant  to 
discharge  it,  though  he  di^liked  being  dunned. 

W«  then  went  to  Pembroke  College^  and  waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Adams,  the  master  of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleasing*  comr 
nanirative  man.  Before  his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his  college, 
I  had  intended  to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  wasrectof 
of  St.  Chad**,  in  order  to  get  from  him  what  particulars  he  could  recoU 
lect  of  Johnson's  academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  gave  me  part  of 
that  authentic  information,  which,  with  what  I  afterwards  owed  to  kind* 
oesi,  will  be  foui.d  incorporated  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  able  answer  to  David 
Hone's  **  £ssay  on  Miracles.*'  He  told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  com«i 
pany  with  Hume  in  London;  that  Hume  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
aaid,  **  You  have  treated  me  much  better  than  I  deserve  ;*'  and  that 
tbey  exchaoKed  vioita.  I  took  the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an  infidel 
writer  with  smooth  civility.  Where  there  is  a  controversy  concerning  a 
passage  in  h  classic  author,  or  concerning  a  question  in  antiquities,  or 
any  other  subject  in  which  human  happiness  is  uot  deeply  interested,  a 
man  may  treat  his  antagonist  with  politeness  and  even  respect.  But 
where  the  controversy  is  concerning  the  troth  of  religion,  it  is  of  snch 
vast  importance  to  him  who  maintains  it,  to  obtain  the  victory,  that  the 
person  of  an  opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly  believea 
that  religion  is  an  invaluable  treasure,  he  will  consider  a  writer  who  ea^ 
deavours  to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  a  robber ;  he  will  look  upon  him 
at  odious^  though  the  infidel  might  think  "himself  in  the  right.  A  robber 
who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in  the  ''  Beggar's  Opera,"  who  call  them«- 
aelves  practical  philosophers,  and  may  hare  as  much  sincerity  as  perni«* 
cioua  ipteulative  philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an  object  of  just  indignar 
tioo.  An  abandoaed  profligate  may  think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  de- 
bauch my  wife  ?  but  shall  I,  therefore^  not  detest  him?  And  if  I  catch 
him  ia  making  an  attempt,  shall  1  treat  him  with  politeness  ?  No,  1  wil) 
kick  him  down  stairs,  or  run  him  through  the  body ;  that  is,  if  I  really 
love  my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of  honour.  An  infidel  thep 
•ball  not  be  treated  handsomely  by  a  Christian,  merely  because  he  en«> 
deavours  to  rob  with  ingenuity.  I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  exr 
ceedingly  unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger,  and  could  1  be  persuaded 
that  truth  would  not  suffer  from  a  cool  moderation  in  its  defenders^  I 
should  wi:»h  to  preserve  good  humour,  at  least,  in  every  controvertys 
DOT,  indeed,  do  I  see  why  a  man  should  lose  his  temper  while  he  does  all 
be  can  to  refute  an  opponent,  I  think  ridicule  may  be  fairly  used  ngiHBat 
an  infidel ;  for  instance,  if  he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  ah»urdly  tain 
of  his  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appearance  with  Cicero's  beautifal 
iaiage  of  Virtue,  could  she  be  seen«  Johnson  coincided  with  me  and 
aaidjt  Wbtn  a  maa  voluntarily  aogc^cisiD  an  important  coiitrofefiy»  be 
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is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his  antagonist,  because  anthority  from  per^ 
•onal  respect  has  much  weight  with  most  people,  and  often  more  thaa 
reasoning.  If  my  antagonist  writes  bad  language,  though  that  may  not 
be  essential  to  the  question,  1  will  attack  him  for  his  bad  language. 
Adams,  You  would  not  jostle  a  chimney-sweeper.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him  down. 

"Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford,  the  fellows 
bad  excluded  the  students  from  social  intercourse  with  them  in  the  com- 
mon room.  Johnson.  They  are  in  the  right.  Sir :  there  can  be  no  real 
conversation,  unfair  exertion  of  mind  amongst  them,  if  the  yonng  men 
are  by;  for  a  man  who  has  a  character  does  not  choose  to  stake  it  in 
their  presence.  Boswell.  But,  Sir,  may  there  not  be  very  good  con- 
irersation,  without  a  contest  for  superiority  ?  Johnson.  No  animated 
conversation,  Sir,  for  it  cannot  be  but  one  or  other  will  come  off  superior* 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  for 
be  may  take  the  weak  side ;  but  his  superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge 
will  necessarily  appear;  and  he  to  whom  he  thus  shews  himself  superior, 
is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men.  You  kaow  it  was  said,  *  Mah' 
km  cum  Scaligero  error e  quam  cum  Clavio  recte  sapere,*  In  the  same 
manner  take  Bentley's  and  Jason  de  Nores*  Comments  upon  Horace, 
you  will  admire  Bentley  more  when  wrong,  than  Jsson  when  right. 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  master's  garden,  and  into  the 
common  room.  Johnson,  (after a  reverie  of  meditation,)  Ay!  Here 
I  used  to  play  at  draughts  with  Phil.  Jones  and  Fluyder.  Jones  loved 
beer,  and  did  not  get  very  forward  in  the  church.  Fluyder  turned  out 
a  scoundrel,  a  Whig,  and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  having  been  bred  at 
Oxford.  He  had  a  living  at  Putney,  and  got  under  the  eye  of  some 
retainers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  became  a  violent  Whig ;  but 
be  had  been  a  scoundrel  all  along  to  be  sure.  Boswell.  Was  he  a 
acoundrel.  Sir,  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel  ? 
Did  he  cheat  at  draughts  ?     Johnson.     Sir,  we  never  played  for  money. 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham,  Canon  of  Chribt-Churcb, 
and  Divinity  professor,  with  whose  learned  and  lively  converbation  we 
were  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me  was  a  high  honour.  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  dine 
vith  the  Canons  of  Christ*Church.  We  could  not  accept  his  invitation, 
as  we  were  engaged  to  dine  at  Universty  College.  We  had  an  excellent 
dinner  there,  with  theMastera  and  Fellows,  it  being  St.  Cuthbert*s  day, 
which  is  kept  by  them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of  Durham,  with 
which  this  college  is  much  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of  whose  abilities,  in  different  respects,  the  pub- 
lic has  had  eminent  proofs,  and  the  esteem  annexed  to  who«e  character 
was  increased  by  knowing  him  personally.  He  had  talked  of  publishin^^ 
an  edition  of  Walton's  Lives,  but  had  laid  aside  that  design,  upon  Dr. 
Johiiion*t  teUiog  him,  from  miatake^  that  Lord  Hailei  intended  to  do  it. 
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I-hbll  wM«dt6  i&gioeUtie  bebNreeii  LoM^f^kleiaiM]Mai;i1llir6liii^ 
dliet  thbiild  perfbnD'so'gOfjd  a  «f orkJ    JohiMon.    In  tyrl^  to  d^  k  w«1t/ 
It  will  be  Dtfcetsary  to  collect  nH  th«  editiofiir of  WalthMl*8  Lifes.-    By-way^ 
of'odipUng  the  bobk '  to^he  ttite  of  tho  present  age,  t6«y  hii^ej'inW 
Itfe'edHion,  left  out  a  ? Md  which  he  relat^  Dr.  DoniM!  hfetd/bot  it^ 
•IkMild  bie  rtttored;  and  thei«  should  be  a  critical  ctftiilli»|;urg  Wen  of* 
the  work*  of  the  different   persons  whose^  lives  wti^e  wVitttfh  by  WkMii;-' 
andib^refbi^  thei^irorks  nkUsf  b«^i^ftilty'reddby  the  editor. 
'  Wfe  then  weUt  to  Trinity'  College,  where  he  introduced  me  to  Bff.-' 
ThoMHT  ■  V^aiton,  with^  whttin  *  w^  pasied  a  part  of  th^  "ev^nidi^;     Wh^ 
Ulked  i>f t»l0Kr*|[»hy>-^ohdaoU.    It'itf  rdlf^ly  W^n  executed.    They  odiy^ 
w4lo  litfewhli  auaik»'«an''wHte'  hiii  life Swtth*  any  genuine  exactness ^tld'' 
diM^rimioatiion;  and  t^w  people  whuliiVeliVed  with  a  tUan/ kbbw'^HHrt  to^'* 
retelii^  about  hiM.'     The  chaplin  of  klafe  i>ishd(>;' •wHdUl'I  waifo  miAfk 
ib'wnting  ^ome'  meoiUlrd  of  bik^'  Lordshitt,  c<mld  tell  m^  -8Cir<iely  a^  ^ 
t&lug. 

I  said,' Ml".  Robert  DbdMey's  life  shomld  be  written;  as  be  had  been  ' 
so  mut^h  cohnected*  with  the  witb  of  his*  tiiU^,  and,-  by  ^is  litemry  me^t^' ' 
bid'  Vatied  himaelf  from  the  statlbn  of  k  fddtasn.  MY.  Whtton  said,  he*" 
had  published  a  little  volume  utaddf  the  title  of  «  Thfe  MUs«  in  Uv^.^ 
Jahnifdv.  I  doubt  whether  Dddsley^s  brother  would  tbaYlk'a  inkrt  wh6* 
should  write  his  life:  yet'DcHisIey'hiibtelf  wa*  notunwHliagthit  his' 
original'  low  condition  should  be  recollected:  WheVi  Lofd  L^MWfbri/*s  * 
'Oimlognes  of  the  D^d*  cameoot,one'ofwhibh  is  between  A picius,  ah'* 
aacient  epicure,  and  DartineUf,  a  modctn  epicure,  Dddsley  said  to  mlE^^' 
^1  kbe%  Drfitineuf  well,  for  I  wk^bnce  hiafoottiriid." 

BlographJ^  led  us  td  spetek  of  Di'.  John  Gamt>bti1,  who  had  wHttet^  'a'^ 
coosidta^ble  part  of  the  **  BiogtaphiH  BrUtitk^ed:^  Jdhnson,  thoiiT^h'' 
be  v$hiad  hitn  highly,  was  of  opioiun  that  thc^iri  wiinot  sd  much  in  bis'' 
gfuat  work,  «•  A  Political  Sui^efr  of  Great  BHtnib,'*  ui  the  world  ha^*< 
been  Uught  to  expect ;  arid  had  said  to  me,  that  h^  believed  CaiUiiben^s  *" 
disappoiotment  on  account  of  the  bad  success' of  that  work,  had  kiiled / 
hiai.  He  this  evening  obsehred  of  it;  ^'Thst  'work  was  his  death.*^ 
lir.  Wartoo,  not  adverting  to  his  meaning,  answered,  I  believe  sd ;  MtH^'* 
the  great  attention  he  bestdwed  oti  it.'  Jobnson.  Nay,  •Sir,  he  'dfed  of 
want  of  attention,  if  he  died  at  all  by  that  bo6k. 

Wetalked  of  a  wofk^nottlch  in  vogue  at  that  time,  written  li^a  very  * 
mtltiflUoos  style,  but  whiclk,  und^  pretext  of  another  suhjeldf;  contaTuf^d  ^ 
much  artful  infidelity.    I  said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unexpectedfy*^  ' 
he  should  have  warned  us  of  our  danger,  before  we  entered  his  garden  of 
flowery  eloquence,  by  adtertising,    "  Sp^''^*K^°^  ^^^  men-traps  set 
here.**  The  author  had4beei3  an  Oxonian,'  and  nas  remembered  there  for 
having  **  turned  Papist.*'      I  observed,  that  as  he  had  changed  several 
tiroes-— from  the  Chdrcb  of  England  to  the  Chi6rch  of  Rome— from  the 
Church  of  kome  to  IniideHty,— I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  him  a 
methodist  preacher.    Johnson,     (laughing.^     It  is  said,' that  his  range 
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btt  b^^fi  iQope  «att€iitive,  tod  that  he  bat  once  been  Mahometftn.  How- 
ever,  now  that  he  has  pnblithed  hit  infidelity,  he  will  probably  persist  in 
ft.    Sotwell.  I  am  not  qoite  aore  of  that.  Sir. 

i  mentioned  Sir  Ri<;hard  Stifle  bafing  publiahedhis  "  Christian  Hero,*! 
iwith  the  avow^  pujrpos^  oCobliKiog  bimself  to  lead  a  religiou*  life ;  ye| 
fi^t  hiHCopdact  was  by  no  n^eaiia  strictly  suitable*  Johnson,  Steele,  \ 
belie?e,  practised  tb«  lighter  vices* 

Mr.  Warton  being  engaged,  copld  not  si|p  with  as  at  oor  inn  ;  we  ha4 
therefore  ^npth^r  evrning  by  ourselves.  |  asked  Johnson,  whether  a  man'a 
bttag  forward^to  mi^ke  himifelf  known  to  eminent  people,  and  seeing  aa 
IBQch  of  life  and  getting  a|  roach  infonni|tion  as  he  could  in  every  way^ 
wfu  not  yet  lessening  himself  by  his  forwardqess.  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  s 
matt  always  makes  hi ipself  greater  as  he  increases.hia)cnow ledge. 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastip  dialogaes  between  two  coach*horsei« 
mad  other  foch  fti|£^  whic|i  Bafetti  b^d  lastly  poblishepl.  He  joinea 
with  roe,  and  said.  Nothing  odd  will  do  long.  *  Tristram  Shandy*  did 
ii9t  last.  I  e:^pressed  a  desire  to  b^  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had 
been  much  tfiked  of,  and  universally  celebrated  fpr  extraordinary  ad- 
dress and  i^sinpatioD.  Johnson.  Neirer  believe  extraordinary  characters 
which  you  hear  of  people.  Qepend  upon  it.  Sir,  they  ari?  exaggerated. 
Yoa  do  not  see  one  roan  shpo^  a  great  deal  higher  than  another.  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Burke.  Jphnson.  Yes,  Burke  is  an  extraprdinary  mani, 
Uia  stream  of  mind  is  perpetaaL  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  record, 
that  Johnson*a  high  estimation  qfthetalen^of  this  gentleman  was  unir 
form  from  their  early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  inrorms  me, 
that  when  Mr.  Burka  was  i|rs^  elected  a  ro.ember  gf  Par)iropnt,  and  Sir 
joho  Hawkins  expretsed  a  woqder  al  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said. 
Now  wa  who  kaov^  Mr.  BorK*,  know,  that  he  will  be  pne  of  the  fimt  meo 
in  the  eouo^.  And  ooct,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  unable  to  exert 
himaelf  aa  much  as  i^aal  without  fatigue,  Mr.  Bnrke  having  been 
mentioned,  he  said.  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  poweri.  Were  1  to 
aaa  Burke  now,  it  would  kill  me.  So  much  was  he  accustomed  to  eon* 
aider  cooversation  aa  a  contest,  and  8uc)i  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an 
ojpponent 

Next  morning,  Thifndfy,  March  Sl»  we  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  to 
pnrsue  our  ramble.  It  was  a  delightfol  day,  and  we  rode  through  Blen- 
heim parkf  When  1  looked  at  a  magnificent  bridge,  built  by  John,' 
Doka  of  Marlborongbf  over  a  small  rimlet,  and  recollected  the  Epigrani 
made  npou  it«- 

^Tke  lolly  arch  kit  klgli  a^bit^•  shows, 
HTkc  siraaB  aa  tsibleai  of  kislioaaty  flows  ^** 

and  taw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a  magnificent  body  of  water 
was  collected,  I  said,  Tbey  have  druwned  the  Epigram.  I  observed  to 
hun  while  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  scene  around  us.  You  and  I,  Sir. 
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bave,  I  think,  leen  together  the  extreiset  of  what  c«d  be  teeo  in  Brittin— ^ 
the  wild  rough  inland  of  Moll,  and  Blenheim  park. 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  ChapeUhoa»e,  where  he  expatiated  od  - 
the  felicity  of  England  in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the 
French  for  not  having,  in  any  perfection,  the  tavern  life.  'There  ia  no 
private  hoii<«,  (said  he,)  in  which  people  can  enjoy  themtelves  to  well 
aa  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  e? er  so  ^reai  plenty  of  good  things; 
ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that 
every  body  should  beea^y;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be:  there 
mast  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  t&e 
house  IS  anxious  to  entertain  his  gdests;  the  guests  are  anxious  to  be'' 
agreeable  to  him  ;  an^i  no  man,  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  a/ 
freely  command  what  is  in  another  man's  house,  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
Whereat,  at  a  tavern;  there  is  a  general  freedoiif  fhom  anxiety.  You  are 
tore  you  are  welcome :  and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble 
JOD  give,  the  more  good  things  you  6all  for,  the  wel Comer  ybii  are.  '  No 
servant  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which  waiters  do,  who  are  voe^ 
cited  by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  reward  in  proportion  as  they  pleaae* 
No,  Sir;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  bymao^bywhi^ 
to  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  ind.  He  thed 
tepeatedj  with  great  emotion,  Shenetone't  Hues : 

"  WLoe*er  bat  travelled  life*S  dull  rbunJ; 

*<Wbere*er  his  stages  msy  have  been, 
**  May  tifh  to  tbiak  be  still  bas  fouDd 

^'  Tbe  warmest  welcome  at  ao  ion.*^ 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not  sufficiently  admire  Shenttooei 
That  ingenious  and  elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of  Johnson,  appears  iH 
one  of  his  letters  to  Air.  Greates,  dated  t>'eb.  9,  1760.  **  I  have  lately 
Weo  reading  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  Rambler ;  who,  excepting  against 
aome  few  hardnesses  in  his  manner,  and  the  want  of  more  examples  td 
eoliveo,  is  oneof  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous,  most  concise,  moat 
iMrmonious  pro^e  writers  I  know.     A  learned  diction  improfea  by  time; 

Id  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driving  rapidly  along  in  the  pott  chaise, 
ke  taid  to  me«  *'  Life  has  not  many  things  better  than  this.** 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  drank  tea  and  coffee;  audit 
pleased  me  to  be  with  him,  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Shakspeare's  nativti 
place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Oyer's  Fleece."—"  The  subject,  feir,  cannot 
be  made  poetical.  How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges  aini  drug* 
gcta !  Yet  you  will  hear  many  people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  thatcxreii!eii# 
poem,  **Tbb  Fleece.'*  Having  talked  of  Granger's  **  Sugar  Cane^" 
I  BMotioned  to  him  Mr.  Langton's  hating  told  me,  that  this  poem,  when 
fcad  ID  manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's^  had  made  all  tbe  aiaembled 
wits  barat  into  a  laugh,  when,  after  much  blank  vene  pomp,  the  poet 
begun  a  new  paragraph  thus  ; 
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"Nov,  Muie>1«i*t  tiog  of  rat*:* 

Apd  what  increased  the. ridicule  waa,  that  one  of  the  co|BipaDj»  who  sfflj 
overlooked  the  reader,  perceived  that  the  word  had  been  originally  mtc^ 
and  had  been  altered  to  rats,  an  more  dignified. 

This  passage  doett  not  appear  in  the  printed  work,  Dr.  Grainger,  or  some 
of  his  friends,  it  should  seem,  having  beconne  sensible  that  introducing 
evfn  rats,  in  a  grave  poero,  might  be  liable  to  banter.  He  however, 
<;9u1d  nut  bring  himself  to  relinquish  the  idea  ;  for  they  are  thus,  in  m 
still  more  ludicrous  manner,  periphrastically  exhibited  in  his  poem  as  it 
n9w  stands; 

**  Nor  with  lets  watte  the  whit ker*d.  v^rmia  rfcci 
^A  co^ntleii  claa,  4cspoil  the  lowland  caac.^ 


»» 


Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Graipger  was  an  agreeable  man ;  a  man  thiit 
would  doi  any  good  that  was  in  his  power.  His  translation  of  Tibullii9» 
lie  ttioujglit,  was  very  well  done;  but  '*  The  Sugar-Cane,  a  Poem,**  did 
not  ^please  him  ;  for  he  exclajmed,  '^What  could  he  make  of  a  sug^pir- 
ci|Qe?  One  might  as  well  write  the  •Parsley-bed,  a  Poem;*  or  *  The 
Cabbage-garden,  a  Poem.*'  Boswell.  You  must  then  ptcA;/<f  your  cab« 
bage  with  the  #11/  Atticum.  Johnson.  You  know  there  ii  already  *  The 
Hop-Garden,  s  Poem  :*  and,  I  think  one  could  say  a  great  deal  about 
cabbage.  The  poem  might  begin  with  the  advantages  of  civilized  society 
over  a  rude  state,  exempliiied  by  the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till 
Oliver  CromwelTs  soldiers  introduced  them:  and  one  might  just  show 
how  arts  are  propagated  by  conquest,  as  they  were  by  the  Roman  arms. 
He  seemed  to  be  qauch  diverted  with  the  fertility  of  his  own  foncy. 

I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writing  the  history  of  the 
irolf  in  Great  Britain.  Johnson.  The  wolf.  Sir !  why  the  wolf?  Why 
does  he  not  write  of  the  bear,  which  we  had  formerly  }  Nay,  it  is  said  we 
had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does  he  not  write  of  the  grey  rat,  the  Hanover 
rat,  as  it  is  called;  because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  this  country  about 
the  time  that  the  family  of  Hanover  came  .^  I  should  like  to  see 
•  the  History  of  the  Grey  Rat,  by  Thomas  Percy,  D.  D.  Chapiam  m 
Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,^  (laughing  immoderately.)  fioswell.  I  fdn 
afraid-  a  court  chaplain  could  not  decently  write  of  the  grey  rat.  Johnson. 
'  Sir,  he  need  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat.  Thus  could  be 
indulge  a  luxuriant  sportive  imagination,  when  talking  of  a  friend  whom 
lie  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  o^  the  singular  history  of  an  ingenious  acquaintance. 
He  had  practised  physic  in  various  situstions  with  no  great  emolaroeot. 
AWest-India  gentleman,,  whom  he  delighted  by  his  conversation,  gave 
111  in  a  bond  for  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on  the  condition  of 
his  accompanying  him  to  the  West-Indiet,  and  living  with  him  there  Ibr 
two  years.    Ht  sccofdingly  embarked  with  the  gentleman ;  but  up6n 
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tfie  ▼pjage  fell  io  love  fvith  a  yoqqg  woman  who  bappeoed  to  be  ime^f 
the  -patseqgen,  ^and  joarried  the  wepcb.  Fram  the  im  prudence  of  his 
disposition  he  quarrelled  with  the  gentjemany  and  decLoced  he  FiQi||d 
bave  no  connection  with*  him.  So.  he  forfeited' the  annuity.  'He^tled 
as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  .A.^an.w;Bs.sento^t4o 
bim  merely  to'compouod  his  medicines.  This  fello.w  set  pp  as  rW^l  (o 
b^fi  in  his  piactice  of  physic,  aojd  4|[ot  so  much  the. better  of  himtjnithe 
opinion  of  the  people  of  th£,island»  that  he  carried  away  all  the  bn^iq^, 
i|pon  which  he  returned  to  England,  apd  sopn  after  died. 

Oo  Friday,  March  82,  haviqg  set  out  early  from  Henley,  where  we  \^%d 
Iain  the  preceding  night,  we  arrived.at  Birmingham  about  nine o*c|pc1Cf 
and,  after  breakfast,  went  to  call  on  his  old  .schoolfellow  Mr. 'Uect#r« 
A  rery  stupid  maid,  who  6pened  Uie  door,  told  us,  that,  **herii|as^r 
was  gone  out ;  he  was  gone  to  the  country ;  she  could  pot  tell  wbep.jie 
would  return.*'  In  short,  ^he.gave  us  a  miserable  receptipo  •  And  Jphfison 
obtenred,  '*She  would  have  behaved  no  better  to  people  frhowaqted  hipa. 
in .  the  ^ay  of  his  profession."  He  said  to  her,  **  My  name  is  Johi^oo  ; 
tell  him  I  called.  Will  you  remember  the  name?"  She  answered. with 
rustic  simplicity  in  the  Warwickshire  pronunciation,  **  I  doQ*t  uoderitand 
yon.  Sir." — '^Blockhead*  (said  he,)  TU  write.  I  never  heard  the. if#rd 
Uockkead  applied  to  a  nvoman  before,  though  Ido  uotsee  why  it  shoi)Jd 
not,  jmhen  there  is  evident^occasion  for  it.  He,  honever,  a^4fiaoo^r 
attempt  tomakeher  understand  him  and  roared  loud  in  heiiear,  **  /oJ^Cffb*' 
and  then  she  catched  the  sonod. 

We  qezt  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  people.calledQua)cerf.  ffe 
too  was  not  at  hftooe,  but  Mrs.  Lloyd  vKaa,  and  received  us  4:ourteottsl^9 
and  asked  us  to  dinner.  ,Johoson  ssid  to  me,  A^ter  the  uncertainty  ^f 
all  boman  things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation  came  very  well.  We  walked 
about  the  town,  aad  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  which  obtained  in  ^le 
Romttn  law,  and  still  obtaips  in^the  law  of  Scotland.  Jphoson.  1  ^hipk 
it  a  bad  thing ;  beeause  the  chastity  of  wpmen  beiqg  pfitbe  utmost  ifp* 
portance,  as^U  property  depepdsuppii.it,  they  who  forfeit  it  should  .not 
have  any  possibility  of  being  restored  to  good  character ;  nor^hoilld 
the  children,  by  an  illicit  connection,  attain  the  full  right  of  lawful  chil- 
drept  by  the  posterior  consent  of  the  offending  parties.  His  opinion  uppn 
Ibia  ^ulgect  deserves  consideration.  Vpon  his  principle  there  may,-  ,at 
times,  be  a  hardship,  and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  individual^ ; 
but  the  general  good  of  society  is  better  secured.  And,  after  all,  itiia 
unreasonable  in  an  individual  to  rapine  that  he  has  pot  the  advantage  of 
a  state,  which  is  made  different  from  his  own,  by  the  social  institutipn 
upder  which  he  is  born.  ,A  woman  ^oes  not  complain  that  her  brother, 
who  isyopnger  than  b^,  gets  their  common  father's  estate.  Why  th^n 
should  a  jiato^l  aoo  complain  .th^t  a  yooiuger  brother,  by  the  same 
parfQU  lawCpUj  -bagottou,  gets  it?  T]be  op^tioooflaw  iji  similar ^n 
both  C9^«    9i»ides,  an  iUegitimate  son^  who  has  a  younger  legitifuate 
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brother  bjr  iht  same  father  abd  mother,  has  no  ttrooger  ctaim  to  t^ 
fatber*8  estate,  than  if  that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the  same  father, 
from  whom-  aloue  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street ;  and  in  a  little  whila  we  met  Friend 
Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  called  him«  It  gave  me  pte^ore  to  observe  the 
joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expressed,  on  seeing  each  dther^  again.  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  I  left  them  together,  while  he  obligingly  sh^editt*  iome  of  tile 
manufactures  of  this  very  corious  assemblage  of  artiicetii.  We  all  met 
at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where  we  were  enfertained  with  great  hospital 
lity.  Mr.  and  Mrf •  Lloyd  had  been  manied  the  same  year  with  tb<ir 
Majesties,  and  like  them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  namerous  family  of 
fine  children,  their  numbers  being  exactly  the  same;  Johnson  said. 
Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  a  man  in  general ;  and  every  man  iiT* 
worse  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  nn6t  for  the  married  state. 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  spiritual  mind^ 
edness  of  the  Quakers ;  and  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  1  observed,  that  the 
essentisl  part  of  religion  was  piety^  adevoot  ioterconrse  with  the  Divi* 
nity ;  and  that  many  a  man  was  a  Quaker  without  knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  hsd  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  while  we  walked  toge« 
ther,  that  he  liked  individuals  among  the  Quakers,  but  not  the  sect;, 
when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any  questiobs 
concerning  the  pecoliaritiet  of  their  faith.  But  I  having  asked  to  look 
at  Baskerville's  edition  of  **  Barclay's.  Apology,**  Johnson  laid  hold  of 
it;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism  happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked^- 
He  says  there  ia  neither  precept  nor  practice  for  baptism,  in  the  scrip* 
tures ;  that  is  false.  Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  b}*  no  means  in  a  gentle 
manner ;  and  the  good  Quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him  ;  for  he  had 
read  negligently,  and  had  not  observed  that  Barclay  speaks  of  imfimi 
baptism ;  which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however, 
was  in  a  great  mistake ;  for  when  insisting  that  the  rite  of  baptism  by 
water  was  to  cease,  when  the  spfrt/tut/ administration  of  Cbeist  began» 
be  maintsined,  that  John  the  Baptist  ssid,  **  My  bapthm  shall  decrease^ 
but  his  shall  increase.'*  Whereas  the  words  are,  **  He  must  increaae» 
but  /  mutit  decrease.** 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  observance  of  days,  and  moatha, 
and  years,  Johnson  answered.  The  Church  does  not  snperatitiously 
observe  days,  merely  as  days,  but  as  memorials  of  important  ^cts» 
Christmas  might  be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as  aootlicr> 
bot  there  should  be  a  stated  dsy  for  commemorating  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  because  there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  dene  on  any  day^ 
will  be  neglected. 

He  ssid  to  me  at  another  time.  Sir,  the  holidays  observed  by  ouf 
ehorch  are  of  great  use  in  religion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  in  m 
limited  sense,  1  mean  if  the  number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of  time 
be  not  too  extensive.  The  excellent  Mr.  Nelaon*s  •*  Festivals  and  Faats^*^ 
which  has,  1  understand,  the  greatest  sale  of  any  book  ever  prmted  io 
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EoglaDd, /except ibe  Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion ;  aijd  ia 
addition  to  it  1  woold  recommend  twosermoot  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Mr.  Pott,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban*s,  equally  distinguished  for  piety 
and  eirgaoce.  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is  the  only 
Christian  country.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  where  the  great  events  of  our 
religion  are  opt  iiole^fKdy  commtmorati^d  by  its  ecclesiastical  establish^ 
meot,  on  days  Kft  apart  foi*  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  vras  so  good  as^o  ajecom|ijBny  me  to  see  the  great  works  of 
Mr.  Bolton,  ;it  a  pjace  whjch  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  f  oia 
Qirmingbam,  which  tfie  very  ingenious  proprietor  shewed  me  himself  to 
the  best  advantage.  1  wished  Johnson  had  been  with  um  :  for  it  was  m 
scene  which  ^bhouJd  hiive  been  glad  \6  contemplate  by  his  light.  The 
vastness  and  the  contrivance  pf  some  of  the  ma/chinery  would  have 
**  patched  his  mighty  mind.'*  1  aba^l  never  foi]get  Mr.  Boltoo's  ez^ 
presaioo  to  me,  **  ^»ell  be/e,  Sir,  what  all  the  world  d^^sires  to  have— 
PowKS.**  He  had  about  seven  hundred  peoplp  at  work.  1  contem- 
plated  him  as  an  troii  chieftain,  and  he  seeqaed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe. 
<^  of  tbeni  qime  to  him,  complained  jgrievously  of  bis  landlord  for 
having  distrained  his  goods.  Your  landlord  is  iu  the  right.  Smith, 
(said  Bolton.)  B^t  y\\  tell  yoo  what :  find  you  a  friend  who  will  lay 
down  one  half  of  yonf  rent,  jB^d  I'll  lay  down  the  other  half;  and  you 
aoall  haveytiur  gpods  again. 

From  Mr^  H^tor  I  now  learnt  many  particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
early  life,  wbieh,  with  others  that  he  gave  me  at .  (jiiffcrent  times  since, 
bave  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johufoo  sajd  to  me  in  the  morning.  Yon  will  see.  Sir,  at  Mr. 
HectOf'a,  Sis  sister,  Mrs,  Careless,  a  clergyman's  widow.  She  was  the 
fint  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love-  It  dropt  out  of  my  head  imper- 
ceptibly I  but  she  and  I  shall  always  have  a  kindness  for  each  other. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be  really  in  love  but  once, 
and  cooiidered  it  as  a  mere  romantic  fancy. 

'  Oaopr  return  from  Mr.  Bolton's,  Mr.  Hector  took  me  to  his  house, 
wberciviefoood  Johnson  sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with  hhjirsthve;  who, 
tboagh  now  advanced  in  years,  was  a  genteel  woman,  very  agreeable  and 
well  breifl ' 

Jobaaoi^  lamented  tp  Mr.  Hector  the  f tate  of  one  of  their  schooUfel- 
lewa,  Mr.  Charles  Cbogreve,  a  clergyman,  which  he  thus  described :  **  He 
•bCaioed,  1  believe,  Cf^ifidrrable  preferment  in  Ireland,  but  now  lives  in 
LoadoB,  quite  as  a  valetodinurian,  afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but  his 
ewo.  He  takes  u  short  airing  in  his  post-chaise  every  day.  He  hasaa 
elderly  woman,  whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives  with  him,  and  jogs  his 
elbow,  when  bis  glass  has  stood  too  long  empty,  and  encourages  him  in 
driokiDg,  in  which  he  is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged  ;  not  that  he  gets 
dfook,  for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always  muddy.  Hecon- 
leaaea  to  one  bottle  of  port  every  day,  and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He 
isj^aite  unfooal ;  hii  conversation  is  quite  mouosyHabical ;  and  wh^| 
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mtmy  laH  Tisit,  laikea  Um  wlMt  o*cIbdc  UVti?  thstVigiiiiT  orniy 
ptHiirehtdW  pletsiogan  effect  on  htdi;  that  he  •prODgnptoldok'al'his* 
w4(ch^  like  a'greyhooDd  boumii og  at  a  hare.     Wfaen'JdhiisbD  tobV* 
laiteof'Mf.  Hector^  be  said^  DAti*t  grow  like  CoogfeTe;  nor  let  me 
gtow  liVehiiDyifheoyon  areoear  me. 

Wheti  he  again  talked  bf  Mn;  Cardeat  to-night,  he  seemed  to  bat^  bad 
bis  affection  revived  ;  for  he  said.  If  I  had  married  ber,  it  might  bkfe 
beeo  as  happy  for  me.  BoswelL  Pray,  S?r»  do  yoo  not  suppose  that  there 
mtt  6fty  women'  io  the  world,  with'  any  one  of  whom  a  min  may  be  ai' 
Ulppy,  as  with  aoy  one  woman  In'  pakticnlar.  J6hnson.  Ay,  Sir,  BTtf 
ttfoiisand.  Boswell.  Tben',  Sir,  yon  are  not  bf  opinion  witb'somewhb 
infagiDe,  tbat'certaio  men^and  certain  women*  a/^  made  for  each  oth^r; 
and'*  that  they  cannot  bebappy  if  tbqrmiss  their  cOnoterparti.  JohosoBt 
Tb-  be  sure  not.  Sir.  I*belieTe  marriages  wonld  in  general  be  as  bappy, 
attdbften  more  so,  if  they  wfere  alt  ittadie  l^  the  Lord  Ckaocellor,  opbo  4 
due  considimtion  of  the  chamcteri  and  circamstAoces,  without  tbi*  par^ 
tiettbaving  any  choice'in  thfe  matter. 

IKmfaedto  hatestaid'at  Binningbaal'  to-nigbt,  to  have  talked  more 
with  llff.  Hector ;  but  ti^y  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  bn  native  rity; 
ao  We  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark,  and  were  long  pensive  and  rilent. 
When  we  came  withtb  the  focus  of  the  Lichfield '  lamps,  Kbw*  (said  be,) ' 
we  are  getting  put  of  a  state  of  death.     We  pnt  up  at  the  Three  CrOwns, 
not'one  of  the  great  inns,  but  a  good  old  fashioned  one,  which  was  kept 
by'Mf.  Wtlkins,  and  was  theirery  next  house  tb  that  In  which  Johnson  was 
bom  and  brought  np^  and  which  was  stilt  his  own  property.     V^  had  a' 
comfortaUe  sbpper,  and  got  ioto  high  spirits.    I  felt  all  my  Tbrylilim 
gibw  in  this  old  capital  of  Staffordshire.    I  could  hate  offered  incense* 
gudohd;  and  I  indulged  in  libatiotis  of  that  ale,  which  fibniface,  in 
l^^'TheBeiiox  Stratagem','*  recommends  With  sabh  an  eloquent  jollity. 

Neitmbrniughe iotrddnced  metoMifs.  Lucy  Porter, his step-daugh^ 
ter.  She  was  now  an  old  maid,  with'much  simplicity  uf  manner.  She 
had4ieverbeen  in  Londbn.  Her  bW)ther,  aX^aptain  iu  the  navy,  had  left 
herafortuneoftenthoutand  pounds;  about  athirdbf  which  ihfc  had  laid 
out  in  building  a  stately  house,  and  makiog  a  hkndirome  garden,  in  ao  ele- 
vated Mtuatioo  in  Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by  himself,  uned'to  live' 
at  her  hbose.  She  reverenced  hitn,  add  hehkd'a  parental  teodenieta 
for  ber. 

Wethen  visited  Mr. Peter <3irrfck;  who  had'that  morning reCehred a 
letter  from  hii  brother  David;  announcing  our  coming  to  Lichfield.  He ' 
Wis  engaged  U  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea,  and  to  sleep  at  his  boose. 
Johnson,  however,  would  not  quit  his  old  acquaintance  \V\lkins,  of  the 
Tliree  Crowns.  The  fsmily  likeness  of  theGarricks  was  verf  ttriking; 
afid  Johnson  thought  that  David's  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  tohhnself 
as  wli^  suppoied.  Sir,  (said  he,)  l^on't  know  but  if  Peter  hadcultU 
vated  an  the  art^  bf  gkiety,  aa  mtich  as  David  bas  done,  he  might  have  been 
ea  brisk  and  Uvdjr.*    Depend  upon  it,'  1^;  vivacity  is  moch  no  art,  and ' 
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depends  greati  j  oh  habit.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
tbisy  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story  told  roe  by  a  lady  abroad,  of  a 
heavy  German  baron,  who  had  lived  much  with  the  young  English  at 
Geneva,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  as  liveiy  as  they ;  with  which  view,  he, 
with  assiduous  exertion,  was  jumping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  hit 
lo<lg^ugs;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house  ran  in  and  asked,  with  sur^ 
prize,  what  was  the  matter,  he  answered,  «*S/i'  apprens  i^elrejif* 

We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  Johnson's 
school-fellows,  whom  he  treated  with  much  kindness,  though  he  seemed 
to  be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse  grey  coat,  black 
waistcoat^  greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig;  and  his 
coantenance  had  the  ruddiness  which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste 
to  '*  leave  his  can.'*  He  drank  only  ale'.  He  had  tried  to  be  a  cutlei' 
at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeeded  ;'  and  now  he  lived  poorly  fit  home, 
and -had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  ndanner  thSn  com-^ 
raon  ;  to  his  indistinct  account  of  which,  Dr^  Johnson  listened  with  pa-» 
tient  attention,  that  he  might  assist  him  with  hia  advice,  tiere  was  an 
instance  of  genuine  humanity  and  real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  whtf 
has  been  roost  nnjostly  represented  as  altogether  harsh  and  destitute  of 
tenderness,  A  thousand  such  instances  might  have^been  recorded  in  thef 
conrse  of  his  long  life;  though  that  his  temper  was  warm  and  hasty,  and 
his  manner  often  rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

1  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  Oa/  ale ;  and  oat  cakes,  not  hard  as  in 
Scotland,  but  soft  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at  breakfast.  It 
was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  that  **  Oaii^''  the  ^^food  of  horses^^  were 
so  much  used  as  the^bod  cf  the  people  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  town.  He 
expatiated  in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were 
*^he  most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  English."  1  doubted  as  to  the 
last  article  of  this  eulogy  :  for  they  had  several  provincial  sounds; 
as  ihertt  pronounced  like  fear,  instead  of  likeybtr  ;  once  pronounced 
foooiMe,  instead  of  f0tiR(re,  or  %conce»  Johnson  himself  never  got  entirely 
free  of  those  provincial  accents.  Garrick  sometimes  used  to  take  him 
off,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulatipnf^ 
looking  round  the  company,  and  calling  out  '*  Who's  for  poonsh  ?*' 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going  forward  in  Lichfield.  I 
found  however  two  strange  manufactures  for  so  inlnnd  a  place,  sail-cloth 
and  streamers  for  ships ;  and  I  observed  them  making  some  saddle** 
cloths,  and  dressing  sheep-skins:  but  upon  the  whole,  the  busy  hand 
of  industry  seemed  to  be  quite  slackened.  Surely,  Sir,  (ttuid  I,)  yoQ 
are  an  idle  set  of  people.  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  we  are  a  city  of  phi* 
losophers,  we  work  with  our  heads,  and  make  the  boobies  of  Birming- 
ham work  for  us  with  their  hands. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  players  performing  at  Lichfield, 
The  manager,  Mr.  Stanton,  sent  his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to 
#ait  on  Dr.  Johnson.     Johnson  received  him  very  courteously,  and  he 
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^rank  a  gla&s  of  wine  with  ii«.  He  was  a  plain  decent  well-behavetf 
inan»  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  having  once  got 
him  permission  from  Dr.  Taylor  al  Ashbourne  to  play  there  upon  mo- 
derute  terras.  Garrick's  name  was  soon  introduced:  Johnson.  Gar* 
rick*8  conversation  is  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  but  all 
good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it:  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment 
in  it.  Not  but  that  he  has  sentiment  sometimes,  and  sentiment,  too,fery 
powerful  und  very  pSeasiog :  but  it  has  not  its  full  proportion  in  hit  con* 
versation. 

When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me.  Forty  years  ago,  Sir,  I  was 
in  love  with  an  actress  here,  Mrs.  £mmet,  who  acted  Flora,  in  *  Hob  iu 
the  Well.'  What  merit  this  lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  washer' 
figure,  or  her  manner,  I  have  not  been  informed  *  but,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Mr.  Garrick,  his  old  master*s  taste  in  theatrical  merit  was  by  no 
meansiefiued;  he  was  uot  nn  eUgaiit  Jbrmarum  spectator*  Garrick 
lined  to  tell,  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who  played  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
at  Lichfield,  *<  There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fellow:**  when  in  fact 
according  to  Garrick*s  account,  ''he  was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever 
went  upon  boards,** 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  his  theatre  on  Monday.  Dr. 
Johnson  jocularly  proposed  tome,  to  write  a  Prologue  for  the  occasion  t 
*<  A  Prologue,  by  James  Boswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebride{>.''  I  wa» 
really  inclined  to  take  the  hint.  Methought,  **  Prologue,  spoken  before. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at  Lichfield,  1776;"  would  have  sounded  as  well 
UN,  <*  Prologue  spoken  before  the  Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,**  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time.  Much  might  hove  been  said  of  what  Lichfield  had 
done  for  Shakspeare,  by  producing  Johnson  and  Gurrick*  But  I  found 
he  wss  averse  to  it, 

M'e  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr.  Richard  Green,  apothecarj 
here,  who  told  me  he  was  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  It 
was,  truly,  a  wonderful  collection,  bdtii  of  antiquities  and  natural  co« 
riobities,  and  ingepious  works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles  accurately 
arranged,  with  their  names  upon  labels,  printed  at  his  own  little  preu; 
ifud  on  the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  hoard,  with  the  BBmes  of  contri* 
butors  marked  in  gold  letters.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  collectiob 
was  tobj  had  at  a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  activity  and  diligence  and  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getting 
together,in  his  situation,  so  great  a  variety  of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told 
me  that  Johnson  once  said  to  him,  "Sir,  1  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  building  a  man  of  war,  as  of  collecting  such  h  museum.**  Mr.  Green's 
obliging  alacrity  in  shewing  it  was  very  pleasing.  His  engraved  por- 
trait, with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  u  motto  truly  characteristical  of 
hi»  diApovition,  "  Nemo  sibi  vioa/*** 

A  physiciua  being  mentioned  who  had  lost  his  practice,  because  bia 
whimsically  changiDg  his  religion  had  made  people  distnittfuUf  hinj,  I^ 
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nateined  (hat  this  wal  noreaaooabie,  aa  r^gio^i  »  uncoone^ted  witfi 
medical  ekili.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  it  not  ^or^Mooable ;  for  fvhen  peopip 
tee  a  nao  abanrd  iA>what  th^  mtderstandw  they  ipay  conclude  the  tame 
ief  liiiDtnwbatt)l^*do  Dotunden^nd*.  Ka  physifiai^  were  to  take  tp 
-eating  of  horse-fle»b»  nobody  would  employ  him  ;  though  ooe  omy  eajt 
borse-flcBh,  and  be  a  very  skilful  pbysipian.  If  a  man  H^ere  educated  ip 
mn  abfard  religion,  bis  continuing  to  profess  it  would  not  hurt  htof, 
though  bis  changing  to  it  would. 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick*s,  where  wiif  Mcs.  A^- 
4on«  eae  of  the  maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Walmsley,  wife  of  Jobfison*s  firf  t 
Iriend^  aod  sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  Mpeak  wit^ 
Uie  warmest  admiration^  by  the  name  of  Molly  Aston*  who  was  after- 
wards married  to  Captain  Brodie  of  the  navy.  , 

On  Sunday,  March  84,  we  breakfasted  with  Mrs.  Cobb^  a  widow  Udy, 
fvbo  lived  in  an  agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by  the  town,  cslled  th(e 
friary,  it  having  been  formerly  a  religious  house.  She  and  her  niece, 
Miia  Adey,  w^ere  great  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  he  behaved  U> 
•  them  with  a  kindness  and  easy  pleasantry,  snch  as  we  see  between  o^i 
and  intimate  acquaintance.  He  ajOcompaiiied.  Mrs.  Cobb  ^o  St  Mary's 
cburcb,  and  I  weut  to  the  cathedral^  j^h^i;e  I  ^^p  y^fy  I9ue>,  d^jlghtj^ 
irith  the  music,  Gndiog  it  to  be  peculiaxJ^  solemn,.  an4  accord^  pp^ith 
the  words  of  the  service.  , 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick*s,  who  was  in  a  verj  lively  huAionr, 
aad  verified  Johnson's  saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  gaiety  usmn^h 
aa  his  brother  David,  he  might  have  equally  excelled  in.. it.  lie  wfBis 
tiMiay  quite  a  London  narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  an^cdptes  wiih 
that  eavoestnass  and  attempt  i^  mimickry  which  fve  usi^plly  find  \^i 
the  Witt  of  the <  metropolis.  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to.  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to  coDtempUte  this 
illnstriaos  writer,  now  full  of  fume,  worshippiug  in  "  the  solemn  ten- 
pie**  of  his  native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick*s,  aod  then  fouud 
Dr.  Johnson's  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward '«,  Canon  Hesidentiary,  who 
inhabited  the  Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Mr.  Walmsley  lived,  and  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early  life.  Mr* 
Reward  had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospitality  and  politeness,  asked  me  in 
the  morning, 4Berely  as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him  ;  f^ud  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  was  introduced  .to  him,  he  asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to 
•pend  the  evenirjg  and  sup  .with .  hiin#  He  was  a  genteel  well-bred  dig- 
nified clergyman,  had  travelled  with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  uucle  of  tbe 
present  Duke  of  Graftou,  who  died  w,heo  abroad,  ami  he  had  livf<l  much 
in  the  great  woi^ld.  He  was  an  ingenious  and  literary  man,  had  pub- 
lished an  ^ition  *oi  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  written  verses  in 
Dodalcy5s  eoHectior..  1  His  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  John- 
•0Q*s  first  schoolmaster.  And  now, for  the  liri>t  time,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  oelebrottd  ^ughter,  MisaAona  Seward,  to  whom  1  have 
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since  beeo  indebted  for  many  civilities,  as  well  at  tome  obliging  conif- 
ipiunications  concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  ipentioned  to  os  the  observations  which  he  had  made  upoa 
the  strata  of  earth  in  volcanos,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  they  were 
BO  very  different  in  depth  at  different  periods,  that  no  calculation  what- 
ever could  be  made  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  formation.  This 
fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaix:al  remark  introduced  into  Captain  Brydooe** 
entertaining  tour^  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity  which  i»  too 
common  in  those  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  baid  before,  independent  of  this 
observation,  **  Shall  all  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  history  of  the 
world  ;-— shall  the  authority  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient 
writing,  be  overturned  by  an  uncertain  remark  such  as  this  ?** 
'  On  Monday^  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter*8.  John- 
son had  sent  an  express  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  acquainting  him  of  our  beio^ 
at  Lichfield,  and  Taylor  had  returned  an  answer  that  his  postchaise 
should  come  for  us  this  day.  While  we  sat  at  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson 
received  a  letter  by  the  post,  which  seemed  to  agitate  him  very  much. 
When  he  had  read  it,  he  exclaimed,  **  One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
Ihat  has  happened  in  my  time.'*  The  phrase  my  time,  like  the  word  age, 
is  asnally  understood  to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  public  or  general  nature.  I 
imagined  something  like  an  assassination  of  the  King — like  a  gunpowder 
plot  carried  into  execution-— or  like  another  fire  of  London*  When 
asked.  What  is  it.  Sir  ?  he  answered,  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost  his  only  son  ! 
This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  affliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
which  their  friends  would  consider  accordingly;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by  Johnson,  it  ap- 
peared for  the  moment  to  be  comparatively  small.  I,  however,  soon 
felt  a  sincsre  concern,  and  was  curious  to  observe,  how  Dr.  Johnson 
would  be  effected.  He  said  **  This  is  a  total  extinction  to  their  family, 
as  much  as  if  they  were  sold  into  captivity."  Upon  my  mentioning  that 
Mr.  Thrale  had  daughters,  who  might  inherit  his  wealth;— Daughters, 
(said  Johnson,  warmly,)  he'll  no  more  value  his  daughters  than^l  was 
going  to  9peak.-.Sir,  (said  he,)  don't  you  know  how  you  yourself  think  ? 
Sir,  he  wishes  to  propagate  his  name.  In  short,  1  saw  male  succession 
strong  in  his  mind,  even  where  there  was  no  name,  no  family  of  any  long 
standing.  I  said,  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present  when  this  misfortune 
happened.  Johnson.  It  is  lucky  for  me.  People  iu  distress  never  think 
that  you  feel  enough.  Boswell.  And,  Sir,  they  will  haye  the  hope  of 
iieeing  you,  which  will  be  a  relief  iu  the  mean  time:  and  when  yon  get 
to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far  abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of 
being  consoled  by  you,  which,  in  the  first  violence  of  il,  1  believe,  would 
not  he  the  case.  Johnson.  No,  Sir  :  violent  pain  of  mind,  like  violent 
pain  of  hody,  muff  be  severely  felt.  Boswell.  I  own.  Sir,  1  have  not 
so  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others,  as  some  people  have,  or  pre- 
tend to  have :  but  I  know  this,  thait  1  wou).d  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieye 
them.    JouNsoir.    Sir,  it  is  afleclation  to  pretend  to  feel  the  distresf 
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of  othen,  as  much  at  they  do-  themselves.  It  is  eq  nally  so,  as  if  oue 
^hoold  pretend  to  leel  asmacb  pain  while  a  friend's  leg  is  catting  off*  as 
lie  docs.  N09  Sir:  you  have  expressed  the  rational  and  just  nature  of 
jyonpathy.  I  wuuld  have  gone  to  the  extremity  of  t^e  earth  to  have  prei* 
served  this  boy. 

He  was  soon  quite  calui.  The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Thrale*s  c|erk» 
and  concluded^  **  I  need  not  say  how  much  they  wish  to  see  you  in  Lon- 
don.*'    He  said.  We  shall  hasten  back  from  Taylor's. 

Mrs.  Lncy  Porter  and  some  other  ladjes  of  the  place  talked  a  grefit 
deal  of  him  when  he  was  oot  of  the  room^  not  oj[ily  with  veneratioM>  but 
affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find  that  he  was  so  much  Jbelovfd  in  his  iva« 
jtive  city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding  night,  and  her  sister,  Mrs, 
Oastrd,  a  widow  lady,  had  each  a  hoose  and  garden,  and  pleasure^ 
gronnd,  prettily  situated  upon  Stowhill,  a  gentle  eminence,  adjoiningto 
Lichfield.  Johnson  walked  away  to  dinner  there,  leaving  me  by  myself 
without  any  apology ;  I  wondered  at  this  want  of  that  facility  of  map- 
Hers,  from  which  a  man  has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  housie 
where  he  is  intimate;  I  felt  it  very  unpleasant  to  be  thus  lejflt  in  solitude 
io  a  country  town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  began  to  think 
nyself  unkindly  deserted  :  but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced  that 
iDy  friend,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  delicacy,  had  conducted  the  matr 
ter  with  perfect  propriety,  for  I  received  the  following  note  in  his  hand- 
writing: **Mr8.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on  Stowhill,  desires  Mr. 
BoswelPs  company  to  dinner  at  two.*'  I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and 
iwd  here  another  proof  how  amiable  his  character  was  in  the  opinion  of 
4bose  who  knew  him  best.  I  was  not  informed,  till  afterwardn,  that  Mrs. 
Gastrel's  husband  was  the  clergyman,  viho,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford- 
opon-Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shakspear's  garden,  with  Gothic 
barbarity  cut  down  his  mulberry-tree,  and,  as  Y^u  Johnson  told  me,  did 
it  to  vex  his  neighbours.  His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  samp 
authority,  participated  In  the  guilt  of  what  the  enthusiasts  of  our  im- 
mortal bard  deem  almost  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  the  death 
of  her  son.  1  said  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale,  but  she  would 
aeoD  forget  it,  as  she  had  so  many  things  to  think  of.  Johnson.  No, 
Sir,  Thrale  will  forget  it  firsts  She  has  many  things  that  she  may  think 
of.  Hr  has  many  things  that  he  mtar  think  of.  This  was  a  very  just 
remark  upon  the  different  effects  of  those  light  pursuits  which  occupy  a 
vacant  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious  engagements  which  arrest  at- 
tention, and  keep  us  from  brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  **  it  was  faid  of  Augustus,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Rome  that  he  had  never  been*  born,  or  had  never 
died.  So  it  would  have  been  better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  had 
never  been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned.*' 
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Iq  tlie  ^feniDg  we  went  to  the  Tewn-hall,  which  ihuretumtkBA  'miau 
tempomfy  theatre,  and  saw  «*TheodMos,^  with  •^The  Stratford  Jam 
bilee/*  I  wat  happy  to  vee  T}r.  Johmoo  sitting  f  o  a  eonspicoous  pwt  «f 
Ihe  pity  and  receifing  affectionate  homage  from  all  bis  acgoaintawcew 
We  were  quite  gay  and  merry.  I  afterwards  mentioned  to  him  that  I 
(condemned  myself  for  being  so,  when  poor  Mr,  and  Mnu  Thrale  were 
in  snch  distress.  Johnsbo.  You  are  wrong.  Sir  :  twenty  years  hence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  will  not  suffer  much  pain  from  the  death  of  their 
son.  Now,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  the  distance  of  place,  as  well 
as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon  the  human  feelings.  I  wonld  not  havw 
you  be  gay  in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  because  it  would  shock 
them ;  but  you  may  be  gay  at  a  distance.  Pain  for  the  loss  of  a  frieod, 
or  of  a  relation  whom  we  love,  is  occasioned  by  the  want  which  ^  Icel. 
In  time  the  vacuity  is  Ailed  with  something  else;  or  somettoMt  the  vi«» 
jcotty  closes  up  of  itfeelf* 

Mr.  Seward  and' Mr.  Pearson,  another  clergyman  here,  sopped  with 
us  at  our  inn,  And  after  the/  left  us,  we  sat  up  kte  at  we  used  to  do  iq 
London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my  friauds*s  conrersation  dat- 
ing thi  s  jaunt. 

Mari'iage,  Sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to  a  man  than  to  a  woman  ;  for 
be  is  much  less  able  to  supply  himself  with  domestic  comforts.  Yow 
will  recollect  my  saying  to  some  ladies  the  other  day,  that  I  had  oh%m 
wondered  why  young  women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so  much  move 
freedom,  and  so  much  more  attention  paid  to  them  while  qnmarried»  than 
when  married.  I  indeed  did  not  meutioa  Hie  # froiig' weaaon  for  their 
marrying — the  mechanical  t^son.  'Boswelf^  Why  that  U  a  stfong  one* 
But  does  not  imagination  make  it  much  more  important  than  it  is  in 
reality  ?  Is  it  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well  as  in 
women  ?  Johnson.  Why  yes.  Sir ;  bnt  it  is  a  delusioo  that  nalwajns 
beginning  again.  Boswell.  I  don't  know  but  there  is,  upon  the  whole^ 
more  misery  than  happiness  produced  by  that  passion*  Johnson*  I 
don't  think  so.  Sir. 

**  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence.  It  is  always  indelicatet 
and  may  be  offensire/' 

**  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conrersation  among  gentlemen.  Ilia 
assuming  a  superiority,  and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question  a  mmm 
concerning  himself.  There  may  be  parts  of  bis  former  life  which  he 
may  not  wi^h  to  be  made  known  to  <other  persons,  or  e? en  brought  to 
his  own  recollection.**  ' 

**  A  roan  should  be  careful  nerer  to  tell  tales  of  himself  to  his  own  dia* 
adrantsge.  People  may  be  amnsed  and  laogb  at  the  time,  but  they  will 
be  remembered  and  brought  out  against  Inm,  u|Mni  some  subsequent 


occasion.'* 


*<  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole  mind  to  a  particul|r 
object.  By  doing  so,  Norton  has  made  himself  the  great  lawyer  that  he 
U  allowed  to  be/' 
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'^  I*Bie«tioocc]  %m  tcqbaiatBnce  of  miney  a  sectary,  who  was  ft  very  reliw 
j^otia  manit  who  not  only  attended  regularly  on  pablic  wonhip  with 
those  of  bis  communiony  bat  made  a  particular  study  of  ihe  Soriptures, 
end  even  #rote  a  commeatary  oh  some  parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to 
be  very  licentioos  in  indulging  himself  with  women ;  maintaioiog  that 
ttenaie  to  foe  saved  by  faith  alonet  and  that  the  Christian  religion  had 
not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the  intercourie  between  the  sexes* 
Johnson*     Sir,  there  is  no  trusting  to  that  crazy  piety. 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well  Scotchmen  were  known  to  one 
another  in  their  own  country,  though  born  in  very  distant  counties  ;  for 
do  not  find  that  the  gentlemen  of  neighbouring  counties  in  England 
matnally  known  to  each  other.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  acuteaess, 
at  once  saw  and  explained  the  reason  of  this ;  *<  Why,  Sir,  you  have 
CUiinburghy  where  the  gentlemen  from  all  your  counties  meet,  and 
wbtcK  is  not  so  large  but  they  are  all  known*  There  is  no  such  common 
place  of  collection  io  £nglaud,  except  London,  where  from  its  great  size 
wod  ^ifftnion,  many  of  those  who  reside  in  cootigiv>ns  counties  of  Eng- 
iMNlrlftay  long  remain  unknown  to  each  other*" 
•  ' (i#^P4)Miy,' March  66,  there  eanie*  for  us*  an  equipage  properly 
gQiied»'«9*ir'l%ilA>|»^.weH4>en«fiCed  clergyman:  Dr.  Taylor's  large, 
mamy  /baslHrtlkise^dHwtpby^i^dr'Stout  plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two 
jiteftdy  jolly  postillions,  which  eoAfe^ed H^ to  Ashbourne ;  where Ifemid 
laf  frien\i*s  sebool-fellow  lir tng  ilpbtf  iNI  establishment  perfectly  corres- 
|itfiididg  with"  his  sttb^bntial  creditable  equipage :  his  house,  garden^ 
^teaaure-groands,  tabkv  in  short  e%epy^  thing  good,  and  no  scantin^sa 
appearing.  Every  man  should  form  such  a  plan  of  liring  as  he  ten* 
^ecote  completely.  Let  bun  nM  draw  an  outline  wider  than  -he  cbn 
SIX  up.  I  have  tei^n  many  skel^ons  of  shew  and  magnificence  which 
«xeite  at  once  ridicule  and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estate  of  his 
•wu,  mnd  good  preferment  in  the  church,  being  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  rector  of  Bosworth.  He  was  a  diligent  justice  of  the  peacfp 
and  presided  over  the  town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  itihabitants  of  which  I 
was  told  he  was  very  libersl ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  was  -mentioned  to 
flie,  he  had  the  preceding  winter,  distributed  two  hundred  pounds  among 
tfttch  orthem  as  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  had  conseqtfently 
ft  considerable  political  interest  in  the  county  of  Derby,  whith  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family ;  for  though  the'school-fellow 
•od  friend  of  Johnson,  he  was  a  Whig.  I  could  not  perceive  in  his 
character  much  congeniality  of  any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson,  who, 
however,  siiid  to  me,  **Sir,  he  has  a  very  strong  understanding.''  His 
aize,  and  figure,  and  countenance,  and  manner,  were  that  of  a  hearty 
Knglish *Squire,  with  the  parson  super-induced:  and  I  took  particular 
•otioe  of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent  grave  man,  in  purple 
Rothes,  and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the  butler  or  majftr  domo  of  a  bishop. 
'  Dr*  Johnson  and  Dr.Taylor  met  with  gt^eaf  cordiality ;  and  Johnson 
■oon  gave  him  the  same  sad  account  of  their  school-fellow  Congreve, 
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that  he  had  given  £o  Mr.  Hector ;  adding  a  remark  of  tuch  moment  t& 
the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  deserves  to  be 
imprinted  upon  every  mind  :  **  There  is  nothing  against  which  an  old 
man  should  be  so  much  upon  his  guard,  as  putting  himself  to  nurse." 
Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy  instances  of  men,  once  distio- 
guishedfor  firmness,  resolution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their  latter  days  have 
been  governed  like  children,  by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  who  was  known  to  him  and  Dr,' 
Johnson,  and  said,  1  fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in  the 
country  dislike  him.  Johnson.  But  you  should  consider.  Sir,  that  by 
every  one  of  your  victories  he  is  a  loser ;  ior,  every  roan  of  whom  you 
get  the  better,  will  be  very  angry,  and  resolve  not  to  employ  him ; 
whereas  if  people  get  the  better  of  you  in  argument  about  him,  they*ll 
think,  WeMl  send  for  Dr.  *****  nevertheless.  This  was  an  observation 
deep  and  sure  in  human  nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  in  which  an  eminent  judge  was  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  the  public,  as  having  pronounced  an  unjust  decision  in 
a  great  cause.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  this  publication  would  not 
give  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge.  For  (said  he,)  either  he  acted  honestly, 
or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If  he  acted  honestly,  his  owo  conscious- 
ness will  protect  him ;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice,  he  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  man  who  attacks  him,  so  much  vexed. 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  reason 
for  his  returning  speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  set 
oat  after  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours  were  his  guests 
that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one  who  had  attained  to  the 
state  of  the  philosophical  wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no  want  of  any  thiiYgr; 
Then  Sir»  (said  I,)  the  savage  is  a  wise  man.     Sir,  (said  he,)  I  do  not 
mean  simply  being  witliout^-«but  not  having  a  want.     1  maintained, 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better  to  have  fine  clothes,  for  instance,, 
than  not  to  feel  the  want  of  them.     Johnson.  No,  Sir ;  fine  clothes  are. 
good  only  as  they  supply  the  want  of  other  means  of  procuring  respect* 
Was  Charles  the  Twelfth,   think  you,  less  respected  for  his  coarse  blue 
coat  and  black  stock  ?  And  you  find  the  King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain, 
because  the  dignity  of  his  character  is  sufficient.     I  here  brought  myself 
into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlessly  said.  Would  not  yoa,  Sir,  be  the  bttter 
for  velvet  embroidery  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  you  put  an  end  to  all  argument 
when  you  introduce  your  opponent  himself.     Have  you  no  better  man* 
ners?  There  is  your  want*     1  apologised  by  ssyiiig,   1  had  mentioned 
him  as  an  instance  of  one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the  world, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  might  receive  some  additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbounie  in  the  evening',  we  stopped  to  change  horses 
at  Derby,  and  availed  ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  conversation, 
of  my  couulrymao.  Dr.  Batter,  then  physiciAO  tliere*    He  was  iu  great 
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iodigoation  because  Lord  Mountstiiart*9  bill  for  a  Scotch  militia  had 
t>een  tost.  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  violent  against  it.  I  am  glad,  (said  he,) 
that  Parliament  has  had  the  spirit  to  throw  it  out.  You  wanted  to  takcf 
the  adfaotage  of  the  timidity  of  onr  scoundrels  ;  (meaning,  I  suppose, 
the  ministry.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  he  used  the  epithet  scoundrel, 
Tery  commonly,  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood^ 
but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobation  ;  as  when  he  abruptly  answered 
Mr*.  Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did,  **  Ready  to  become  a  bcouh'^ 
drel.  Madam  ;  with  a  little  more  spoiling  you  will,  1  think,  make  me  a 
complete  rascal  :'* — he  meant,  e»sy  to  become  a  capricious  and  self- 
iodulgent  valetudinarian ;  a  character  for  which  I  have  heard  him  express 
great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt,  "  II  Palmerino  d*  Inqhilierras*' 
a  romance  praised  by  Cervantes;  but  did  not  like  it  much.     He  said^ 
he  read  it  for  the  language,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  Italian  expedi'*. 
iJOD..^We  lay  this  night  at  Loughborough. 

&a  Thursday,  March  28,  we  pursued  our  journey.  I  mentioned  that 
old  Mr.  Sheridan  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  Mr.  Wedderburne 
and  General  Frasef,  who  had  been  much  obliged  to  him  when  they 
trere  joong  Scotchmen  entering  upon  life  in  England.  Johnson.  Why^ 
Sir,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have 
tisea  far  above  him.  A  man  when  he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere,  intor 
other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all  his  former  connections.  Then^ 
Sir,  those  who  knew  him  formerly  upon  a  level  with  themselves,  may 
think  that  they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot  be; 
and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situation  may  bring  ottt  things  which 
it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  have  mentioned  before  higher  company^ 
though,  perhaps,-  every  body  knows  of  them.  He  placed  this  subject  in 
a  new  light  to  roe,  and  showed,  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the  worlds 
must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly,  fur  being  distant  io  former  acquaint-^ 
ance,  eveo  thodgfi  he  may  have  been  muck  obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  wished,  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  nhou Id  be  shewn 
by  grrat  men  to  their  early  friends^  But  if  either  from  obtuse  in>en6i<* 
bility  to  difference  of  situation,  or  presumptuous  forwardness,  which  will 
not  submit  even  to  an  exterior  observance  of  it,  the  dignity  of  hii^li  plac6 
caoDOt  be  preserved,  when  they  afe  admitted  into  the  company  of  those 
riised  above  the  state  in  which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must  be 
repelled,  and  the  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.  To  one  of  the  very  fonnnate 
persons  whom  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Wedderburne^  now  Loid 
Loaghborongh,  I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have  been  as^urecl 
by  soother  early  acquaintance  of  his,  cfld  Mr.  Macklin^  who  assisted  iii 
improviug  his  prononciatioo,  that  he  found  him  very  graieful.  Mack  lin, 
I  suppoae,  had  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so  much  eagernfrs^ 
as  the  gentleman  who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  as  to 
the  jealousy  entertained  of  our  friends  who  rise  far  above  us,  is  certainly 
very  just.  By  this  was  withered  the  early  friendship  between  Charles 
No .  7.  3  Q 
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TowotLend    and    Akeoside;    mud  ■laoy  nailar  iottaocci  Bigbt  be 
adduced. 

He  wid  It  it  coBiDODly  a  weak  mao,  who  marriet  for  love.  We 
tbeo  talked  of  manying  women  of  fortone;  and  I  iMOtiottcd  a  eommoo 
remarky  that  a  mao  may  be,  opoo  the  whole,  richer  by  marryioga  wo* 
sum  with  a  very  tmall  portion,  because  a  womao  of  fortune  will  be  pro- 
portiooably  expensive ;  whereat  a  woman  who  brings  none  will  be  rety 
moderate  in  expentet.  Johosoo.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  this  it  not  true.' 
A  woman  of  fortone  being  used  to  the  handling  of  money,  spends  it 
judtciooiily  :  but  a  woman  who  gets  the  command  of  money  for  the  first: 
time  upon  her  marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it,  that  she  throws 
it  away  with  great  profusion. 

He  prained  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  insisting  that  they  were  more 
faithfol  to  their  husbands,  and  more  rirtuous  in  every  respect,  tbiin  in 
former  times,  because  their  ooderitaodings  were  better  cultivated.  It 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  hit  good  sense  and  good  disposition,  that  be 
was  never  querulous,  never  prone  to  inveigh  againtt  the  present  times,, 
as  is  so  common  when  superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  willing  to  tpeak  favourably  of  his  own  age ;  and,  indeed, 
maintained  its  superiority  in  every  respect,  except  in  itt  reverence  for 
goveniment;  the  relaxation  of  which  he  imputed,  as  itt  grand  caute,  to 
the  thock  which  our  monarchy  received  at  the  Revolution,  though  neees* 
sary ;  and  secondly  to  the  timid  coucettions  made  to  faction  by  sncce&siva 
administration*  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  I  am  happy  to  think, 
that  he  lived  to  see  the  Crown  at  last  recover  its  just  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newt-paper  that  Dr.  James  wai  dead.  I 
thou(;ht  that  the  death  of  an  old  tchool-fellow,  and  one  with  whom  he 
bad  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  would  have  affected  my  fellow-traveller 
much:  but  he  only  taid,  **  Ah !  poorJamy.^*  Afterwardt,  however, 
when  we  were  in  the  chaite,  he  taid,  with  more  tenderness,  '*  Since  I  set 
out  on  this  juunt,  I  have  lott  an  old  friend  and  a  young  one ;— Dr.  James, 
and  poor  Harry,"  (meaning  Mr.  Thrale*t  ton.) 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban't,  on  Thursdvy,  March  28,  we  breakfafted 
the  next  morning  at  Baruet.  I  expressed  to  hiro  a  weak ne»s  of  mind 
which  1  could  not  help ;  an  uneasy  appreheii:»ion  that  my  wife  and  cliiU 
dren,  who  were  at  a  great  distance  from  me,  might,  perha|)8,  be  ill. 
**Sir,  (said  he,)  consider  how  foolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be 
apprehensive  that  you  sre  ill.**  This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for  the 
moment ;  but  I  afterwardt  perceived  it  to  be  an  iiigeniuus  fallacy.  I 
might,  to  he  sure,  he  satisfied  that  they  had  no  rtuHon  to  be  appre- 
hciiKive  about  me,  because  1  knew  that  1  tnybelf  was  well  :  but  we 
might  have  a  mutual  anxiety,  without  the  charge  of  folly  ;  because  each 
wa»,  in  some  degree,  uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  London,  that  metropolis 
which  we  both  loved  so  much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intellectual  plea* 
sure  which  it  furoishcs.      1  experieoced  iaunediate  happiueti  while 
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whirled  along  with  toch  a  companioD,  and  said  to  him«  Sir,  yoa  ob« 
-aenred  ooe  day  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  that  a  man  is  never  happy  for 
the  present,  bat  when  he  is  drunk.  Will  yon  not  add, — or  whenudriving 
rapidly  in  a  post-chaise  ?  Johnson*  No,  Sir,  yon  are  driving  rapidly 
Jram  something  or  to  something* 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  **  Some  men,  and  very  thinking  men 
tooj  have  not  those  vexing  thoughts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same 
all  the  year  round.  Beauclerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain,  is  the  same. 
But  I  believe  most  men  have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
^capable  of  having  them.  If  I  were  in  the  country,  and  were  distressed 
by  that  malady,  1  would  force  myself  to  take  a  book  ;  and  every  time  I 
4lid  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melancholy,  indeed,  should  be  diverted 
hf  every  means  but  drinking**' 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  booksellers  in  the  Poultry ;  from 
4vhence  he  hurried  away,  in  a  hackney  coach,  to  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Bo« 
«oagh.  I  called  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  having  promised  to  acquaint 
Mrs*  William*  of  his  safe  return ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him 
'flitting  with  her  at  tea,  and,  as  1  thought,  not  in  a  very  good  humour ; 
lar,  it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  found  the  coach  was 
•t  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs*  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  Signor  Baretti, 
their  Italian  master,  to  Bath*  This  was  not  shewing  the  attention  which 
night  have  been  expected  to  the  '* Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend;'* 
the  Imlac  who  had  hastened  from  the  country  to  console  ti  distressed 
mother,  who  he  understood  was  very  anxious  for  his  return.  They  had, 
I  found,  without  ceremony^  proceeded  on  their  intended  journey*  I  waa 
gUd  to  understand  from  him  that  it  was  still  resolved  that  his  tour  to 
Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Thrale  should  take  place,  of  which  he  had  en« 
tertaioed  some  doubt,  on  account  of  the  loss  which  they  had  suffered ; 
and  his  doubts  afterwards  appeared  to  be  well-founded.  He  observed, 
indeed,  very  justly,  that  '*  their  loss  was  an  additional  reason  for  their 
going  abroad  ;  and  if  it  had  «ot  been  fixed  that  he  should  have  been  one 
of  the  party,  he  would  force  them  out ;  but  he  would  not  advise  them 
aolflss  his  advice  was  asked,  lest  they  might  suspect  thut  he  recommended 
what  he  wished  on  his  own  account*"  1  was  not  pleased  that  his  inti« 
macy  with  Mr*  Thrale's  family,  though  it  no  doubt  contributed  much 
to  bis  comfort  and  enjoyment,  was  not  without  some  degreeof  restraint: 
Not,  aa  has  been  grossly  suggested,  that  it  was  required  of  him  as  a  task 
to  talk  for  the  entertainment  of  them  and  their  company  ;  but  that  he 
waa  not  qoite  at  his  ease ;  which,  however,  might  partly  be  owing  to  his 
own  honest  pride«— 'that  dignity  of  mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  ap» 
peoriDgtoo  compliant. 

On  Salbday,  March  31t  i  called  on  him,  and  shewed  him  as  a  curiosity 
which' I  had  disooveted,  his  *<  Translation  of  Lobo's  Account  of  Abys* 
sima,"  which  Sir  John  Pringle  had  lent  me,  it  being  then  little  known 
as  coo:  of  hitf  works*  He  said.  Take  no  notice  of  it,  or  don't  talk  of  it* 
He  seaMd  to  think  il  beneath  htn|»  thoogh  done  at  six  and  twenty.    I 
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•aid  to  him,  Your  style,  Sir,  is  mnch  improved  since  you  traoslftted  thitf 
He  answered  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  imile.  Sir,  1  hope  it  in. 

On  Wedne>day,  April  3,  in  the  morning,  I  found  him  very  busy  pot^ 
ting  his  books  in  order,  and  as  they  were  generally  very  old  ones,  clouds  of 
du6t  were  flying  around  him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves  such  mt 
hedgers  use.  His  present  appearance  put  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle. 
Dr.  BoswelTs  description  of  him,  "A  robust  genius,  born  to  grapple 
with  whole  libraries.*' 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  had  passed  between  me 
and  Captain  Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  John  Pringle*g  ;  and 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated  ' 
circumnavigator,  who  set  me  right  as  to  many  of  the  exaggerated  ac«r 
counts  given  by  Dr.  Ha^vkesworth  of  his  Voyaget).  1  told  him  that 
while  I  was  with  the  Captain,  I  catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and 
adventure,  and  fell  a  strong  inclination  to  go  with  him  on  bin  next  voyage. 
Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  a  man  does  feel  so,  till  he  considers  how  very  little 
he  can  learn  from  such  voyageit.  Boswell.  But  one  is  carried  away 
with  the  general  grand  and  indistinct  notion  of  A  Voyage  round 
THE  World.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  but  a  man  is  to  guard  himself 
against  taking  a  thing  in  general.  1  said  1  was  certain  that  a  great  part 
of  what  we  are  told  by  the  travellers  to  the  South  Sea  must  be  conjec- 
ture, because  they  had  not  enough  of  the  language  of  those  countries  to 
understand  so  much  as  they  have  related.  Objects  falling  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  senses  might  be  clearly  known  ;  but  every  thing  inteU 
lectual,  every  thing  abstract — politics,  morals,  and  religion,  must  be 
darkly  guessed.  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  upon  ano* 
ther  occasion,  when  a  friend  mentioned  to  him  several  extraordinary 
facts,  as  communicated  to  him  by  the  circumnavigators,  slyly  observed, 
**  Sir,  I  never  before  knew  how  much  1  was  respected  by  these  gentlemen  ; 
they  told  me  none  of  these  things." 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native  of  one  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country.  He  was 
atruck  with  the  elegance  of  his  behavionr,  and  accounted  for  it  thus: 
*fSir,  he  bad  passed  his  time,  while  in  England,  only  in  the  best  com* 
|>any;  so  that  all  he  had  acquired  of  our  manners  was  genteel.  At 
a  proof  of  this,  !§ir.  Lord  Molgrave  and  he  dined  one  day  at  Streatham  ; 
thpy  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  light  fronting  me,  so  that  1  could ^ot 
see  distinctly ;  and  there  was  so  little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  1  waa 
afraid  to  speak  to  either,  lest  1  should  mistake  one  for  the  other.'* 

We  agreed  |o  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  after  the  rising  of  the*^ 
House  of  Lords,  where  a  branch  of  the  litigation  concerning  the  Douglas 
^state,  10  which  I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.  I  brought 
with  me  Mr.  Murray,  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Henderland.  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor's  relation.  Lord  Charles  Hay,  with  whom  1  knew 
Dr.  JohmoD  bad  been  acquaioted*    Jobosoo*    1  wrote  tooietbiof  fof 
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Lord  CliaHci ;  sad  I  iboogbt  he  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  a  eoart-maPi 
tiaL    1  s«fimd  a  great  Iom  when  he  died  ;  he  was  a  mighty  pleasing 
■aa  ia  coovenatioo,  and  a  reading  man.      The  character  of  a  soldier  is 
h^h.    Tbey  whoilaod  forth  the  foremost  in  danger,  for  the  commnnitr* 
hate  tberespcctof  BMnkind.      An  officer  is  much  more  respected  than 
asj  other  own  who  has  as  little  money.    In  a  commercial  country, 
mtnotj  will  always  porchase  respect.     Bnt  yon  find,  an  officer,  who  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  money,  is  erery  where  well  received  and  treated 
with  attention.     The  character  of  a  soldier  always  stands  him  in  stead. 
Basvdl.     Yet,  Sir,  1  think  that  common  soldiers  are  worse  thought  of 
than  other  men  io  the  same  rank  of  life ;  such  as  labourers.     Johnson. 
Why,  Sir,  a  common  soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man,  and  any  qua* 
KtT  which  procures  respect  may  be  overwhelmed  by  grossness.     A  man 
of  learning  may  be  so  vicious  or  so  ridiculous  that  you  cannot  respect 
him.    A  common  soldier  too,  generally  eats  more  than  he  can  pay  for. 
Bat  when  a  common  soldier  is  civil  in  bis  quarters,  his  red  coat  pro« 
cares  him  a  degree  of  respect.      The  peculiar  respect  paid  to  the  mili« 
tary  character  in  France  was  mentioned.     Boswell.    I  should  think  that 
where  military  i^en  are  so  namerous,  they  would  be  less  valued,  as  not 
being  rare.    Johnson.     Nay,  Sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or  pro- 
fession is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people,  those  who  are  of  it  will  be 
valued  above  other  men.  We  value  an  Buglishman  high  in  this  country, 
aad  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in  it, 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers  for  the  candour  and 
good  homoor  with  which  those  of  different  sects  disputed  with  each  other, 
Johnson.  Sir,  they  disputed  with  good  humour,  because  they  were  not 
in  earnest  as  to  religion.  Had  the  ancients  been  serious  in  their  belief, 
wt  should  not  have  had  their  gods  exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find  them 
represented  in  the  Poets.  The  people  would  not  have  sufftrred  it.  They 
disputed  with  good  humour  upon  their  fanciful  theories,  because  they 
were  not  interested  in  the  truth  of  them  :  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose^ 
be  may  be  in  good  humonr  with  his  opponent.  Accordingly  you  see  in 
Lacian,  the  Epicurean,  who  argufs  only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper : 
the  Stoic,  who  has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry.  Being 
angry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion  which  you  value,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  uneasiuess  which  you  feel.  Every  man  whp 
attacks  my  belief,  diminishes  in  some  degree  my  confidence  in  it,  and 
therefore  makes  menneasy;  and  I  am  angry  with  him  who  makes  me 
oneasy.  Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation  have  been  angry  at 
baviug  their  faith  called  in  question ;  because  they  only  had  something 
upon  whick  they  could  rest  as  matter  of  fact.  Murray.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  not  angry  at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion  which  we 
beliere  and  value;  we  rather  pity  him.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  to  be 
sare  when  you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which  you  think  is  of  in- 
finite advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him;  but  your  primary  considera- 
iioo  IS  yoarowo  quiet.    If  a  madman  were  to  come  into  this  room  with 
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a  stick  ill  tiii  hand,  no  doubt  we  thould  pity  the  itate  of  his  miod ;  but 
our  primary  coDsi deration  would  be  to  lake  care  orounelvec.  W« 
•hould  knock  him  dowu  firat  and  pity  him  arterward*.  No,  Sir,  every 
man  will  diipute  with  great  good  humour  upnn  a  tabject  iu  which  he  it  ' 
oot  interested.  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon  the  probability  of  mn<>> 
tber  man'*  son  being  hangrd;  but  if  a  man  zenlon^ly  enforces  the  pr<»> 
bobility  that  my  own  kon  will  be  hanged,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  in  « 
very  good  hnmour  niih  him.  1  added  this  illustraliou.  If  a  mao  cade»> 
Tours  to  convince  me  that  my  wife,  whom  1  love  fery  much,  and  ia 
whom  1  place  great  coiiGdeace,  is  a  diaigreeble  woman,  sod  ii  evea 
unfaithful  to  me,  1  Bhall  bL-  very  angry,  for  heie  pulliugme  in  fear  o< 
being  unhappy.  Murray.  But,  Sir,  truth  will  always  bear  hu  exami- 
nalion.  Johnson.  Vc},  Sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it«' 
Consider,  Sir,  how  should  you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  innocence, 
to  be  tried  before  a  jury  lor  a  capital  crime,  once  ■  week. 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools  ;  the  advantages  and  ditadd 
vantages  of  which  Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous  maimer;  but  hift 
arguments  preponderated  so  much  in  favour  of  the  benelit  which  a  boyr 
of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them,  that  1  have  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Murray  was  very  much  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard  to-day,  iii< 
hi*  determination  to  tend  his  own  son  to  Westminster  school.— I  havs 
acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  my  own  two  sons;  having 
placed  the  eldest  at  Eton,  and  the  second  at  Westminster.  1  csonot< 
My  which  is  best.  But  in  jaitice  to  both  those  noble  seminaries,  I  with 
})igh  satisfaction  declare,  that  my  boys  have  derived  from  them  a  great 
ideal  of  good,  and  no  evil :  and  I  trnst  they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grates 
fnl  to  their  father  for  giving  them  so  valuable  an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topic,  which  is  often  ignorantly  uigeH,  that  the  Uoi* 
vertities  of  England  are  too  rich  ;  so  that  learning  does  not  flourish  iq 
them  at  it  would  do,  if  those  who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  de*. 
pended  on  their  assiduity  for  •  great  part  of  their  iucome.  Johnsoru 
Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth;  the  English  Universities  are' 
not  rich  enough.  Our  fdlowships  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  man* 
during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world,  and  accordingly  in  general 
ihey  are  held  no  longer  than  till  opportunity  offers  of  getting  away. 
Now  and  then,  prrhaps,  there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old  in  his  college  ;, 
but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he  be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed.  A 
hundred  a  year  is  rcckotted  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  is  no  more  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  man  decently  as  a  scholar.  We  do  notnllow  our 
fellows  to  marry,  because  we  collider  aCBdemical  inttilutions  as  prepa> 
ratory  to  a  settlement  in  the  world.  It  is  only  by  being  employed  as  m 
tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any  thing  more  than  ■  livelihood.  To 
be  sure,  a  man,  who  hat  enough  witltout  teaching,  will  probably  nut  teach;< 
for  wa  would  all  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  (he  same  manner,  a  man  who  ia 
to  get  nothing  by  teaching  will  not  rsert  himself.  Greshaii)>C allege  wai' 
iiiiaudedaaa  place  of  inairuction  for  London;  able  profeHors  were  to  read  - 
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lectoret  gratis,  they  contrived  tohaTe  no  scholars;  wherea^^  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar,  they 
woold  have  been  eoiuloas  to  have  had  many  scholars.  Every  body  will 
agree  that  it  should  be  the  interest  of  those  who  teach  to  have  scholars ; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  our  Universities*  That  they  are  too  rich  is  cer« 
tainly  not  true ;  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough  to  keep  a  roan  of 
eininent  learning  with  them  for  his  life.  In  the  foreign  Universities  a 
professorship  is  a  high  thing.  It  is  as  much  alnsost  as  a  mtn  can  make 
by  his  learning ;  and^thereforejwe  find  the  most  learned  men  abroad  are  in 
the  Universities.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Our  Universities  are  impo- 
verisbed  of  learning,  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  I  wish  there 
were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a  year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first-rate  men 
of  learning  from  quitting  the  University.  Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the 
case,  literature  would  have  a  still  greater  dignity  and  splendour  at  Oxford^ 
and  there  would  be  grander  living  sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin*8  uneasiness  on  account  of  a  degree  of 
fidicute  carelessly  thrown  on  his  deceased  father  in  Gk>ldsmith*s  **  His* 
tory  of  Animated  Nature,"  in  which  that  celebrated  mathematician  it 
represented  as  being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning  so  violent  as  to  render  him 
Incapable  of  proceeding  in  his  lecture :  a  story  altogether  unfounded,  but 
for  the  publication  of  which  the  law  would  give  no  reparation.  This  led 
v»  to  agitate  the  question,  whether  legal  redress  could  be  obtained,  eve» 
when  a  man's  deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in  a  publication.  Mr* 
Murray  maintained  there  should  be  reparation,  unless  the  author  could 
justify  himself  by  proving  the  fact.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much 
more  consequence  that  truth  should  be  told,  than  that  individuals  should 
Bot  be  made  uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  law  does  not  restrain 
vritingfreely  concerning  the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages  will  be 
given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his  life-time,  because  he  may  be 
hurt  in  his  worldly  interest,  or  at  least  hurt  in  his  mind  :  but  the  law  does 
not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  on  having  his  ancestor  ca- 
lumniated. That  is  too  nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the 
loatter  have  a  fair  chance  by  discussion.  But  if  a  ronn  could  say  no- 
thing against  a  character  but  what  he  can  prove,  history  conid  not  be 
written;  for  a  great  deal  is  known  of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be 
brought.  A  minister  may  be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes,  and  yet 
you  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Murray  suggested,  that  the  ;iuthor 
be  obliged  to  shew  some  sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would  not  require 
m  strict  legal  proof:  but  Joiinson  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  any 
restraint  whatever,  as  adverse  to  a  free  investigation  of  the  characters  of 
naokind. 

On  Thursday,  April  4,  having  called  on  Dr.  Johnson,  1  said,  it  was 
a  pity  that  truth  was  not  so  firm  ai  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that 
it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remain 
ttnburt.  Johnson.  Then,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  shot  at.  Nobody  at« 
tempts  to  dispute  that  two  and  two  moke  four ;  but  with  contests  con« 
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ctming  morml  troth,  hamaD  paasioos  are  geoenllj  mixed,  and  thcicfi 
It  most  ever  be  liable  to  aaaaalt  and  nisreprcseotalicMi. 

Oo  Fridaj,  April  5,  beiog  Good  Fridaj,  after  haviog  attended  the 
momifig  terrice  at  St.  Clemeot**  chorcb,  I  walked  hoaae  with  JobiMoa* 
We  talked  of  the  Kooao  Catholic  rtrligioa.    Johnaoo.     lo  the  barba-r 
root  agety  Sir,  prietts  and  people  were  equally  deceived  :  bot  afterwards 
there  were  gro«  corroptious  iotrodoced  bj  the  clergy,  soch  at  indal- 
gencct  ui  prieftts  to  have  coucubioea,  and  the   worship  of  inageSy  aot, 
iodeedy  iocalcated,  bot  koowiogly  permitted.      Be  ttroogly  ceoaaied 
the  licensed  stews  at  Rome.     Boswell.      So  theu.  Sir,  yoo  would  allow 
of  no  irregolar  iotercoorse  nhatever  between  the  s€xr8  ?    Johntoo*     To 
be  tore  1  woold  not.  Sir.     I  would  punish  it  much  more  than  it  iadooe^ 
and  so  restrain  it.     In  all  oountries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  io  all 
countries  there  has  been  theft  'g    but  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  tlie 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  faw.     All  men 
will  naturally  commit  fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally  steal.     And, 
Sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to  argue,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  proatitntcs 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from  violating  the 
decent  order  of  life ;  nay,  should  be  permitted  in  order  to  preserve  the 
chastity  of  our  wires  and  daughters.     Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  severe  laars, 
steadily  enforced,  would  be  sufficient  against  those  efils,  and  would  pro^ 
mote  marriage. 

I  stated  to  him  this  case ; — Suppose  a  man  has  a  daughter,  who  Be 
knows  has  been  seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is  concealed  from  the  world ; 
should  he  keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would  he  not,  by  doing  so,  be  ac^ 
cessary  to  imposition  ?  And,  perhaps,  a  worthy,  unsuspecting  mao 
might  come  and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the 
truth.  Johnson.  Sir,  he  is  accessary  to  oo  imposition.  His  daughter 
is  in  his  house;  and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes  his  chunee.  If  a  friendg- 
or  indeed,  if  any  mso  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry  her,  he 
ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling  why,  because  his  real  opi^ 
nion  is  then  reqnired.  Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of  hef 
frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house.  You  are  to  consider  the 
state  of  fife  i»  this ;  we  are  to  judge  of  one  ai)other*s  characters  as  well  aa 
we  can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour,  to  tell  us  the 
faults  of  his  daughter  or  of  htm^elf.  A  man  who  has  debauched  his 
friend's  da  uf^hter  is  not  obliged  to  bay  to  every  body — **  Take  care  ofme ; 
donU  let  me  into  your  house  without  suspicion.  I  once  debauched  m 
friend*s  daughter.     1  may  debauch  yours/' 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  bear  the  loss  of  his  son 
with  a  manly  composure.  There  was  no  ufTectation  about  him  ;  and  he 
talked,  as  usual,  upon  indifferent  suhjects.  He  s«-eraed  to  me  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on  which,  I  flattered  myself,  heaud  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  soon  to  set  out;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed 
it  as  much  as  1  could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  said,  thac 
Baretti,  whom  tliey  were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long  iu 
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the  little  towns  of  bis  own  district,  that  they  woald  not  have  time  to  see 
Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their  guards  Johnson,  Sir, 
4re  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beaaclerk  for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed 
by  Baretti.  No,  Sir;  Mr.  Thrale  U  to  go,  by  my  advice^  to  Mr.  Jack-^ 
•CD,  (the  all-knowing]  and  get  from  him  a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that 
can  be  seen  in  the  time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We  must,  to  be  sure^ 
see  Rottte,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  as  much  more  as  we  can« 
(Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his  remarks  on  Italy^  he  Sdid^ 
"1  do  Dot  see  that  I  could  make  a  book  upon  Italy ;  yet  I  should  be  glad 
to  ^t  two  hundred  pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds^  by  such  u  work.'^ 
This  shewed  both  that  a  jourMl  of  his  Tour  upon  the  Continent  was  not 
wholly  out  of  his  eontemplation,  and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition  made  him  utter:  *' No 
man  bot  a  blockhead  ever  Wrote,  except  for  money.**  Numerous  \d^ 
stances  to  refute  this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of 
fiteratare. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  character  which  were  tre$^ 
sttred  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite  unexpect<« 
ediy  in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  "  I  lately,  (said  he,)  received  a 
letter  from  the  East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  whom  I  formerly  knew 
tery  well;  he  had  returned  from  that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
at  it  was  reckoned^  before  means  were  found  to  acquire  those  immense 
sums  which  have  been  brought  from  thence  of  late ;  he  was  a  scholar, 
and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived  very  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife 
died.  After  her  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and  lost  all 
he  had.  One  eTening  he  lost  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  gentleman  whose 
name  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten.  Next  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman 
five  hundred  pounds,  with  an  apology  that  it  was  all  he  had  in  the 
world*  The  gentleman  sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaring  he  would 
not  accept  of  it;  and  adding,  that  if  Mr.  ■  ■  had  occasion  for  five 
hundred  pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him*  He  resolved  to  go  out 
again  to  the  East  Indies,  and  make  his  fortune  anew.  He  got  a  consi'* 
derable  appointment,  and  1  had  some  intention  of  accompanying  him^ 
Had  1  thought  then  as  1  do  now,  I  should  have  gone:  but  at  that  time^ 
I  bad  objections  to  quitting  England.*' 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about  Johnson,  whom  slinllow 
obsenrers  have  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  very 
lew  men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  characters ;  and  none  could  observe 
them  better,  as  was  evident  from  the  strong,  yet  nice  portraits  which  he 
<iften  drew*  1  have  frequently  thought  that  if  he  had  made  out  whut 
the  Freuch  call  une  catalogue  raisonnee  of  all  the  people  who  had  passed 
under  his  observation,  it  would  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment.  The  suddenness  with  which  his  accounts  of 
some  of  them  started  out  in  conversation,  was  not  less  pleasing  than  sur- 
prising.    I  remember  he  once  observed  to  me^  **  It  is  wonderful.  Sir, 
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« bat  it  to  be  found  id  London.  Tbe  most  litermrj  coDvemttoo  that  I 
ever  eojojedy  was  at  tbe  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a  moocj-scnTener  bebiod  tbe 
Royal  Excbaoge,  witb  wbom  I  at  one  period  used  to  dioe  generally 
oiiCe  a  week.'* 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  c^Mitain  a  lUt  of  bis  numerous  and  va* 
rioos  acqnaintaoce,  none  of  whom  be  ever  forgot ;  and  could  deacribe 
aud  discrimioate  tbem  all  with  precision  and  vivacity.  He  associated 
with  persons  tbe  most  widely  different  in  manners,  abilities,  rank,  aad 
accompli&hmeDts.  He  was  at  once  the  companion  of  the  brilliant  Colo* 
nel  Forrenerof  the  guards,  who  wrote  **  The  Polite  Philosopher,*'  and 
of  the  aukward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levett;  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and 
Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master;  and  has  dined  one  dsj  witb  tbe  beae« 
tiful,  gay,  and  fa»ciuatiog  Lady  Craven,  and  the  next  witb  good  Mrs* 
Gardiner,  the  tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  discovering  so  much  of  tbe  know- 
ledge  peculiar  to  different  professions,  he  told  me,  **  I  learnt  what  I 
know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow,  a  very  able  man.  I  learnt  soa'e 
too  from  Chambers ;  but  was  uot  so  teachable  then.  One  is  not  willing 
to  be  taught  by  a  young  man.  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  note 
about  Mr.  Ballow,  Johnson  said,  '*Sir,  1  haveseenbim  but  once  tbete 
twenty  years.  Tbe  tide  of  life  has  driven  us  different  ways.*'  I  waa 
sorry  at  the  time  to  hear  this ;  but  whoever  quits  the  creeks  of  private 
connections,  and  fairly  gets  into  the  great  ocean  of  London,  will,  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  unavoidably  experience  such  cessations  of  acquaint- 
auce. 

**  My  knowledge  of  physic,  (he  added,)  I  learnt  from  Dr.  Jamety 
whom  I  helped  in  writing  the  proposals  for  his  Dictionary,  and  also  a 
little  in  the  Dictionary  itself.  1  alto  learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrence,  but 
was  then  grown  more  stubborn.*' 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while  Mr.  Thrale  and  I  sat  with 
him.  Francis  announced  that  a  large  packet  was  brought  to  him  from 
the  post-office,  said  to  have  come  from  Lisbon,  and  it  was  charged  stttM 
pounds  ten  shillings.  He  would  not  receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  &oaie 
trick,  nor  did  he  even  look  atit.  But  upon  enquiry  afterwards  he  found 
that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that  very  friend  in  the  East  Indies 
of  whom  he  had  been  speaking;  and  the  ship  which  carried  it  having 
come  to  Portugal,  this  packet,  with  others,  had  been  put  into  the  post- 
office  at  Lisbon. 

1  mentioned  a  new  gamiug-club,  of  which  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  given  me 
an  account,  where  the  members  played  to  a  de»iperate  extent.  John- 
son. Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  mere  talk.  fVho  is  ruined  by  gaming  ? 
You  will  uot  6nd  six  iuttauces  in  an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout  made 
about  deep  play:  whifreas  you  have  many  more  ruined  by  adventurous 
trade,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  a^^oinst  it.  Thrale.  There 
may  be  few  people  absolutely  ruined  by  deep  play  ;  but  very  many  are 
much  hurt  iu  their  circumstances  by  it.    Johnson.    Yes,  Sir,  aud  so  are 
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Ttfy  mttDy  by  other  kindi  of  expence.  I  had  heard  him  talk  once  before 
ID  the  same  manner;  and  at  Oxford  he  said,  **  he  wished  he  had  learned 
to  plaj  at  cards •"  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his 
ingenuity  in  argument ;  and  therefore  would  sometimes  in  conversation 
maintaiu  opinions  which  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but  in  supporting 
wbich^  bis  reasoning  and  wit  would  be  most  conspicuous.  He  would 
begiD  thus :  **  Wliy^  Sir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — " 
*<Now,  (said  Garrick,)  he  is  thinking  which  side  he  shall  take."  He 
appeared  to  have  a  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any  opinion 
whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of  confidence ;  so  that  there  was 
hardly  any  topic,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Religion  and  Mora- 
lity, that  he  might  not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either  for  or  against. 
Lord  £libank  had  the  highest  admiration  of  his  powers.  He  once  ob- 
served to  me,  **  Whatever  opinion  Johnson  maintains,  I  will  not  say  that 
be  convinces  me;  but  he  never  fails  to  shew  me,  that  he  has  good  rea- 
sons for  it."  I  have  heard  Johnson  pay  his  Lordship  this  high  compli- 
ment: 

*'I  never  was  in  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learning  something." 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  afternoon  service.  Thrale 
said,  he  had  come  with  intention  to  go  to  church  with  us.  We  went  at 
seveo  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's  church,  after  having  drank 
coflfee:  an  indulgence,  which  I  understood  Johnson  yielded  toon  this 
occasion,  in  compliment  to  Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April  7^  Easterrduy,  after  having  been  at  St.  PauPs 
cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  custom.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  always  something  peculiarly  mild  and 
placid  iu  his  manner  upon  this  holy  festival^  the  commemoration  of  the 
moat  joyful  event  in  the  history  of  our  world,  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  and  |S  ATI  OUR,  who,  having  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave, 
proclaimed  immortality  to  mankind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
maintained,  that  her  husband's  having  been  guilty  of  numberless  infide- 
Tities,  released  her  from  conjugal  obligations,  because  they  were  reci- 
prpcaU  Johnson.  This  is  miserable  stuff,  Sir.  To  the  contract  of 
marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  third  party— ^Society ;  and 
if  it  be  considered  as  a  vow—God  :  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are  not  made  for  particular  cases,  but  for 
men  in  general.  A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her  husband;  but 
ahe  cannot  be  freed  from  him  without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power.  A  man  may  be  unhappy  because  he  is  not  so  rich 
aa  another ;  but  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with  bis  own 
hand.  Boswell.  But  Sir,  this  lady  does  not  want  that  the  contract 
ihould  be  dissolved;  she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  iu 
gallantries  with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does,  provided  she  takes 
care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious  issue  into  his  family.     Vou  know. 
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(Sir,  what  Macrobiiii  has  told  of  Jalia,  Johnson*  This  lady  of  yonrst 
Sir,  I  think,  is  Tery  fit  for  a  brothel. 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Ajicieot  Geographya'' 
^ame  in.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  been  forty  years  absent  from  Scot- 
land. Ah,  Boswell  !  (»aid  Johnson,  smiling,]  what  would  you  gire  to 
be  forty  years  from  Scptlaud  }  I  suid,  I  should  not  like  to  be  to  long 
absent  from  the  seat  of  my  ancestors^  This  gentleman^  Mrs.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Levett,  diqed  with  up. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both  Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thought 
new.  It  was  this:  that  **  the  )aw  against  usury  is  for  the  protection  of 
creditors  as  w,ell  as  debtors;  for  if  there  were  no  such  check,  people 
|vould  be  apt,  from  the  temptation  of  great  interest,  to  lend  to  desperate 
persons,  by  whom  t))ey  would  lose  tlieir  money.  Accordingly  there 
are  instances  of  ladies  being  ruined,  by  having  injudiciously  sunk  their 
fortunes  for  high  annuities,  which,  after  a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid, 
10  consequence  of  the  ruined  circumstayces  of  the  borrow tr.** 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish ;  and  J  wondered  at  Johnson's  par 
tience  with  her  now,  as  I  had  often  done  ou  similar  occ^&ions.     The 

•  ... 

trath  if,  that  his  humane  consideration  of  the  forloro  and  indigent  state 
in  whiich  this  lady  was  left  by  her  father,  induced  him  to  treat  her  witl| 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  even  to  be  desirous  of  procuring  her  amuse^ 
pent,  so  as  sometimes  to  incoipmode  many  of  his  friends,  by  carrying 
her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where,  from  her  planner  of  eating,  in  con- 
sequence  of  her  blii^duess^  she  could  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of  per- 
sons of  nice  sensations, 
I  •  ' 

After  cof&e  we  went  to  afternoon  seryice  in  St.  Clement's  church. 
Obsjerving  some  beggars  in  the  street  as  we  lyalked  along,  I  said  to  him, 
I  supposed  there  was  no  civilized  country  in  the  world,  where  the  misery 
of  want  in  thje  lowest  classes  of  the  people  was  prevented.  Johnson.  I 
]believe  Sir,  there  is  not ;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should  be  unhappy^ 
tb^o  that  none  should  be  happy,  which  would  be  the  case  in  a  general 
state  of  (equality. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  sat 
quietly  by  ourselves.  He  recommended  Dr.  Cheyne's  books.  { 
said,  I  thought  Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whimsical.rr-So  he  was,  (said 
be,)  in  some  things  ;  but  there  is  no  end  of  objections.  There  are  few 
books  to  which  some  objection  or  other  may  not  be  made.  He  added 
1  would  not  have  you  read  any  thing  else  of  Cheyne,  bqt  his  book  on 
Health,  and  his  *  £ugli»h  MHlady.* 

Upon  the  qi^estion  whether  a  man  who  bad  been  guilty  of  vicious  ac. 
tipns  would  do  well  to  force  himself  into  solitude  and  sadness?  John- 
son. No,  Sir,  unless  it  prevent  him  from  being  vicious  again.  With 
spme  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  madness  turned  up  side  down. 
A  man  may  be  gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be  relieTed  from  gloom,  he  has 
recourse  again  to  criminal  indulgenciet. 
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On  Wednesdajt  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  ThraU's,  wWe 
were  fltr.  Murphy,  and  aome  other  company.    Before  dinner*  Dr.  John- 
ton  and  I  passed  tome  time  by  ourselves.     1  was  sorry  to  find  it  was  now 
resolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy  should  not  take  place  this 
year.     He  said,  "  I  am  disappointed,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  is  not  a  great 
disappointment.  1  wondered  to  see  him  bear,  with  a  philotaphical  calm- 
ness, what  would  have  made  most  people  peevish  and  firetful.     I  per- 
ceived, however,  that  he  had^so  warmly  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying 
classical  scenes,  that  he  could  not  easily  part  with  the  scheme ;  for  ht 
aaid,  I  shall  probably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way.      But 
1  woo*t  nientiou  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  it  might  vex  them*     i 
su^ested,  that  going  to  Italy  might  have  done  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrall 
good.    Johnson.     1  rather  believe  not.  Sir.     While  grief  is  fresh,  every 
attempt  to  divert  only  irritates.      You  muat  wait  till  grief  be  digested^ 
and  then  amusement  will  dissipate  the  remains  of  it. 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  ut  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Simpson,  a  school-fellow  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  barrister  at  law,  of  good  parts» 
but  who  fell  into  a  dissipated  course  of  life,  incompatible  with  that  tuc- 
cess  in  hit  profession  which  he  once  had,  and  would  otherwise  have  de« 
^ervedly  maintained ;  yet  be  still  preserved  a  dignity  in  his  deportment* 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leonidas,  entitled  **  The  Patriot.'* 
He  fcad  it  to  a  company  qf  lawyers,  who  found  to  many  faults  that  be 
wrot^  it  over  again ;  to  then  there  were  two  tragedies  on  the  same  sub.* 
ject,  and  with  the  s<ime  title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  one  of  them  was 
still  in  his  poisetsion.  This  very  piece  was,  after  his  death,  published 
by  some  person  who  had  een  about  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  hasty 
profit,  was  fallaciously  i^ertised,  so  as  to  make  it  be  behaved  to  have 
been  written  by  Johnson  himself. 

I  said,  1  disliked  the  custom  which  tome  people  hild  of  bringing  their 
children  into  company,  because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  say  foolish 
compliments  to  please  their  parents.  Johnson.  Yon  are  right.  Sir* 
We  may  be  eii^cpsed  for  net  caring  much  about  other  peoples'  children^ 
for  there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their  own  children*  It 
may  be  obaerved,  that  men,  who  fVom  being  engaged  in  business,  or  from 
their  coarse  of  life  in  whatever  way,  seldom  see  their  children,  do  not 
care  much  about  them.  I  o^self  should  not  have  had  much  fondness 
for  a  child  of  any  own.  Mr|.  Thrale.  Nay,  Sir,  how  can  you  talk  to* 
Johnson.     At  least  I  never  wished  to  have  a  child. 

Mr.  Murphy  roeotioned  Dr.  Johnson's  having  a  design  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Cowley.  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should  ;  and 
be  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr.  Hurd*  for  having  published  a  mu^ 
tilated  edition  under  the  title  of  «<  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley." 
Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent ;  observing,  that  any  author 
might  be  used  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  it  was  pleasiog  to  see  the 
variety  qf  an  author's  compositions,  at  different  periods. 
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'  We  talked  of  Flatmao's  Poems ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale  observed^  that 
Pope  had  partly  borrowed  froiii|hia]»  <<  The  dying  Christian  to  his  Soal.** 
Johnson  repeated  Rochester's  verses  upon  Flatman,  which,  I  think,  by 
much  too  severe : 


^  Nor  that  ilow  drudge  in  swift  Pindarick  straios, 
Flatmaoy  who  CowUy  imitates  with  paioa, 
And  rides  a  jaded  Muse,  wliipt  with  loose  reins 


I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I  heard  Johnson  repeat :  it  stamps 
a  value  on  them. 

He  told  us»  that  the  book  entitled  **  The  Lives  of  the  Poets»  by  Mr. 
Gibber/'  was  entirely  compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels,  a  Scotchman,  one  of  his 
amanuenisess  *<The  booksellers,  (said  he,)  gave  Theophilus  Gibber, 
who  was  then  in  prison,  ten  guineas,  to  allow  Mr.  Cihher  to  be  pot  upon 
the  titie-page,  as  the  author ;  by  this,  a  double  imposition  was  intended ; 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Gibber  at  all ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old  Gibber. 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  **  The  Memoirs  of  Gray's  Life  set  him  much 
higher  in  his  estimation  than  his  poems  did  ;  for  you  there  saw  a  man 
constantly  at  work  in  literature.  Johnson  acquiesced  in  this ;  but  de- 
preciated the  book,  1  thought  very  unreasonably.  For  he  said,  ''I 
forced  myself  to  read  it,  only  because  it  was  a  common  topic  of  conver- 
sation. I  found  it  mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the  se- 
cond table."  Why  he  thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He  now 
gave  it  as  hisopiniod  that  "Akeuside  was  a  superior  poet  both  to  Gray 
and  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  **1  think  them  very  impartial : 
I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  partiality."  He  mentioned  what  had  passed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly  and  Gritical  Reviews,  in  the  conversa- 
tion with  which  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.  He  expatiated  a  little 
more  on  them  this  evening.  The  Monthly  Reviewers  (said  he)  are  not 
Deists ;  but  they  are  Christians  with  as  little  Christianity  as  may  be;  and 
are  for  pulling  down  all  establishments.  The  Gritical  Reviewers  are  for 
supporting  the  constitution  both  in  Ghurch  and  state.  The  Gritical 
Reviewers,  I  believe,  often  review  without  reading  the  lK>oks  through  ; 
but  lay  hold  of  a  topic,  and  write  chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  The 
Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  read  the  books 
through. 

He  talked  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  extreme  anxiety  as  an  author ;  observ- 
ing, that  *'  he  was  thirty  years  in  preparing  his  History,  and  that  be  em- 
ployed a  man  to  point  it  for  him;  as  if  (laughing)  another  man  could 
point  his  ^nse  better  than  himself.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  he  understood 
his  history  way -kept  back  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett,  Johnson, 
This  seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety,  but 
sent  what  we  wrote  to  the  press,  and  let  it  take  its  chance,    Mrs.  Thrale, 
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The  timehai  beeo»  Sir,  when  you  felt  it,    Johnson.    Why  really,  Ma- 
dam, I  do  not  rtcollect  a  tiaae  when  that  was  the  case. 

Talking  of  *'  The  Spectator/'  he  said,  <<  It  is  wonderful  that  there  is 
such  a  proportion  of  bad  papers,  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not 
written  by  Addison  ;  for  there  was  all  the  world  to  write  that  half,  yet 
not  a  haif  of  that  half  is  good.  One  of  the  6nest  pieces  in  the  English 
language  is  the  paper  on  Novelty,  yet  we  db  not  hear  it  talked  of.  It 
was  written  by  Grove,  a  dissenting  teacher*  He  would  not,  I  perceived, 
ciU  him  a  clergyman^  though  he  was  candid  enough  to  allow  very  great 
merit  to  bis  composition.  Mn  Murphy  said,  he  remembered,  when 
there  were  several  people  alive  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  merely  from  having  written  a  paper  in  **  The  Spectator."  He 
mentioned  particularly  Mr.  Ince,  who  used  to  frequent  Tom*s  coffee- 
house. But  (said  Johnson,)  yon  must  consider  how  highly  Steele  speaks 
of  Mr.  Ince.  He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy  to 
travel,  signed  Philip  Hamebredf  which  was  reported  to  be  written  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hard wicke,  had  merit.  He  said,  ''it was  quite 
▼olgar,  and  bad  nothing  luminous.'* 

Johnaon  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's  system  of  Physic.  He  was  a  man 
(said  be)  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came  over  to 
Eoghod,  and  brought  his  reputation  with  him,  but  had  not  great  suc- 
cess. His  notion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions  death  by  attrition ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to  retard  pulsation.  But  we 
know  that  pulsation  is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  increase  in 
growth  while  it  operates  in  its  regular  course ;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  deitractioo.  Soon  after  this,  he  said  something  very  flattering  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect;  but  it  concluded  with  wishing 
faer  long  life.  Sir,  (said  I,)  if  Dr.  Barry's  System  be  true,  you  have 
iiow  shortened  Mrs.  Thrale's  life,  perhaps,  some  minutes,  by  accelerating 
her  pulsation. 

On  Thursday,  April  11,1  dined  with  him  at  General  Paoli's,  in  whose 
4ioose  1  now  resided,  and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the  honour  of 
being  entertained  with  the  kindest  attention  as  his  constant  guest,  while 
I  was  in  London,  till  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my 
having  that  morning  introdnced  to  Mr.  Garrick,  Count  Neni,  a  Flemish 
nobleman  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick  talked  of  Able 
Dragger  as  a  small  part ;  and  related,  with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his  low  characters,  exclaimed, 
*'  Comment  /  je  ne  le  crois  pas,  Ce  n'est  pas  Monsieur  Garrick^  ce 
Grand  Homme  /"  Garrick  added,  with  un  appearance  of  grave  recol- 
lection. If  i  were  to  begin  life  again,  1  think  I  should  not  play  those 
low  character*.  Upon  which  1  observed.  Sir,  you  would  be  in  the 
wrong;  for  your  great  excellence  is  your  variety  of  playing,  your  re- 
presenting so  well,  characters  so  very  different.  Johnson.  Garrick, 
Sir.  was  not  in  earnest  in  what  he  said ;  for,  to  be  sure,  his  peculiar 
excellence  is  hi»  variety;  and,   perhaps,  there  is  not  any  one  character 
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wVicb  hat  not  been  «•  nell  acted  by  tomebodf  ebe,  as  he  oonld  do  it. 

Boswell.  Why  then.  Sir,  did  be  talk  to?  Johnson*  Why,  Sir,  W 
make  you  answer  as  you  did«  BoswelU  I  don't  know.  Sir ;  be  secoicd 
to  dip  deep  into  bis  mind  for  the  re6ectioo.  JohnioD.  He  bad  not  lar 
to  dip.  Sir ;  he  had  said  the  same  thing,  probably,  twenty  times  befose* 
Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to  high  office,  he  said, 
^*  His  parts.  Sir,  are  pretty  well  for  a  L/mrd ;  but  would  not  be  distta^ 
guished  in  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  but  his  parts." 

A  joomey  to  luly  was  still  in  his  thoughts.  He  Mid,  **A  man  who  fait 
not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having 
seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man  should  see.  The  grand  object  of  tref«lltag 
is  to  see  the  shorts  sf  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  foar 
great  Empires  of  the  world;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Rooian. — All  our  religion^  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts, 
almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shorts  of 
the  Mediterraneaa.  The  General  observed,  that  *'TfiEMBDiTSft&ANBAif 
would  be  a  noble  subject  ibr  a  poem. 

We  talked  of  trauslation.  I  said,  I  could  not  define  it,  nor  could  I 
think  of  a  similitude  to  illustrate  it :  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
translation  of  poetry  could  be  only  imitation.  Johnson.  You  may 
tfmoslate  books  of  science  exactly.  You  may  also  translate  history,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Poetry, 
indeed,  cannot  be  translated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that  pre« 
aerve  languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn  a  langiaagey 
if  we  oonld  have  all  that  is  written  in  it  just  ts  well  in  a  translntioD. 
But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except 
that  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the  language. 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  priming  had  hurt  real  learn* 
ing*  by  disseminating  idle  writings.  Johnson.  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  art  of  printing,  we  should  now  have  no  learning  atall :  for  books 
would  have  perished  faster  than  they  could  have  been  transcribed.  This 
observation  aeems  not  just,  considering  for  bow  many  ages  books  were 
preserved  by  writing  alone. 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  a  people  was  a  disadvantage:  for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise  above 
their  humble  sphere.  Johnson.  Sir,  while  knowledge  is  a  distinction, 
those  who  are  possessed  of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  not. 
Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a  distinction  at  first;  but  we  see  when 
reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common  people  keep  their 
Station.  And  so,  were  higher  attainments  to  become  general,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same. 

Goldsmith  (he  said  J  referred  every  thing  to  vanity ;  his  virtues,  sod 
his  vices  too,  were  from  that  motive.  He  was  not  a  social  msn.  He 
never  exchanged  mind  with  yon. 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Huole*s.  Mr.  Mickle,  the  excellent 
translator  of  <<  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.      I  liave  preserved  little  of  the 


^MmmMlmi  of  this  eteoihg.  Dr.  JoHdmo  Mtd,  **  Thomson  htd  a  tro« 
iKW^cal  ftBim,  the  power  of  ti«wing  everf  thing  in  a  poetical  light* 
His  ibiilt  ia  mth  a  doad  of  words  sometimes,  that  the  sense  can  hardly 
{Kap  tliroogb.  Shiels,  who  compiled  **  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,** 
waa  aDedajr  titling  with  ne«  I  took  down  Thomson,  and  read  alotfd  a 
iarga  portion  of  him,  and  then  asked, — Is  not  this  fine  ?  ShieU  having 
•fepreascd  the  highest  admiration ;  Well^  Sir,  (said  I,)  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line. 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Qoldsmitk  abd  Mr.  Robert  Dodsiey,  one 
day  when  they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom  Davies*s,  in  176^2.    Gold<« 
Hbith  aaverted,  that  there  was  tio  poetry  produced  in  this  age.     Dodsiey 
ilpliaaled  to  his  own  colltctioo,  and  m.tintained,  that  though  yoti  could 
■Of  flod  a  palaee  liko  Dryden's  <«  Ode  otk  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'*  you  had 
villaget  composed  of  vei^  pretty  hoase^;  and  he  mentioned  particularly 
<*  The  Spleen/'    Johnson.    I  think  Dodsiey  gave  up  the  qnestioo.     Ho 
awd  Goldsmttb  said  the  same  thing ;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer  manner 
tlnti  Goldsmith  did ;  for  be  acknooledged  that  there  was  na  poetry,* 
BMhiog  that  towered  above  the  common  mark.      You  may  find  wit  and 
humour  in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.     ^^Hudibras"  has  a  pfofasion   of 
tbcaa;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  poem.     **  The  Spleen*'  in  Dodsiey 's 
eollection,  on  which  yon  say  he  chie6y  rested,  is  not  poetry*     Boswetl. 
DoOB  mot  Gray's  poetry.  Sir,  tower  above  the  common  mark  ?     John* 
aOD.    Yes,  Sir;  but  we  most  attend  to  the  difiPerence  between  whit  men 
in  general  cannot  do  if  they  would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if  he 
ifoold.     Sixteen-strtng  Jack  towered  tfb6ve  the  common  mark.     Bos^ 
well.     Then,  Sir,  what  is  poetry?    Johnson.     Why,   Sir,  it  is  muclr 
easier  to  lay  what  it  is  not.     Wa  all  Arfioto  what  light  is ;  bnt  it  is  not 
easy  to  teii  what  it  is. 

On  Friday,  April  IS,  1  dined  with  him  at  our  friend  Tom  Davies's, 
where  we  met  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Leicestershire,  author  of  **  Zobeide," 
» tragedy;  a  very  pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom  my  friend  Dr.  Farmer's 
▼ery  excellent  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare  is  addressed;  and 
I>r.  Harwood,  who  hot  written  and  pnblished  various  works ;  particularly 
a  fSBtastical  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  modern  phrase,  and 
with  a  Socinian  twist. 

I  introdnced  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  his  "Art  of  Poetry ,'»  of  "the 
KitBapvfC  rt»y  nadtffAar^y,  the  purging  of  the  passions,  as  the  purpose 
of  tragedy.  But  how  are  the  passions  to  be  purged  by  terror  and 
pity  ?  (said  I,  with  an  assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk, 
for  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  employ  some  address.)  Johuston* 
Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the  ori- 
ginal sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the  human  body.  The 
mmd  ts  <4ubject  to  the  same  imperfection.  The  passions  are  the  great 
movers  of  human  actions;  but  they  are  miited  with  such  impurities,  that 
it  is  nec€Wary  they  should  be  purged,  or  rcfitied  by  means  of  terror  and 
pifr.  For  inetanoo,  ambition  is  a  noble  passion  ;  but  by  seeing  upon 
No.  7.  3  S 
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the  stage,  that  a  tnao  who  is  so  excessively  ambitious  as  to  raise  bimaelf 
by  injuHtice,  is  paoished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fatal  consequeDcea  of 
such  a  passion.  Id  the  same  manner  a  certain  degree  of  resentmeut  it 
necessary  ;  bat  if  we  see  that  a  man  carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object 
of  it,  and  are  taught  to  moderate  that  passion.  My  record  upon  tbia 
occasion  does  great  injustice  to  Johnson's  ezpresaion,  which  was  so  fofw 
cible  and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock  whispered  me,  *'0  that  hit  words 
were  written  in  a  book  !*' 

1  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of  ''  Othello**  was,  that  it 
had  not  a  moral ;  for  that  no  man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of  sot* 
picion  which  were  artfully  suggested  to  Othello*s  mind.  Johnson.  lo 
the  first  place.  Sir,  we  learn  from  Othello  this  very  useful  moral,  not  to 
make  an  unequal  match  ;  in  the  second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too 
readily  to  suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  though  a  verjr 
pretty  trick ;  but  there  are  no  other  circumstances  of  reasonable  sua*' 
picion,  except  what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cavaio's  warm  expressions  coo* 
ceroing  Desderoona  in  his  sleep;  and  that  depended  entirely  apoo  tbt 
assertion  of  one  man.  No,  Sir ;  I  think  Othello  has  more  moral  thau  «!« 
most  any  play. 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  Johnson  said, 
'*  Sir,  he  is  narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice,  as  from  impotence  to 
spend  his  money.  He  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of 
wine;  but  he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should  sour.*' 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  '<  John  Dennis's  Critical  Works"  collect- 
ed. Dsvies  said,  [they  would  not  sell.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think 
otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well  known  dramatic  author,  that  '*he  lived  upon 
potted  stories,  and  that  he  made  his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar; 
having  begun  by  attacking  people,  particularly  the  players." 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy*s  having  paid  him  the  higfi* 
est  compliment  that  ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by  asking  his  pardoa 
for  repeating  some  oaths  in  the  course  of  telling  a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  taveror, 
in  company  with  Sir  Joshua  ReynoldH,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Nuirne,  now 
one  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan,  and  my  very 
worthy  friend.  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether  drinking  improved  conversation 
and  benevolence.  Sir  Joshua  maintained,  it  did.  Johnson.  No,  Sir; 
before  dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of  understanding;  and 
those  who  are  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk* 
When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man  feels  himself  happy,  and  loses 
that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous:  but  he  is  not  im. 
proved :  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects.  Sir  Joshua  saitl  tho 
Doctor  was  talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine;  but  that  a  moderate 
glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the  blood.  1 
am,  (said  be,)  in  very  good  spirits,  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.    By 
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time  I  am  exbaotted  ;  wine  puts  me  in  the  same  state  as  when  T 
got  op :  and  I  am  sure  that  moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better* 
Johnaon.  No,  Sir ;  wine  gives  not  light,  guy,  ideal,  hilarity ;  but  tnmul- 
taoos,  noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  1  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, 
—nay,  dronken  is  a  coarse  word,— -none  of  those  vinous  flights.  Sir 
Joahaa.  Because  you  have  sat  by,  quite  sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  were  drinking.  Johnson.  Perhaps,  contempt. 
—And,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk  one*s  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of 
drunkenness.  Do  we  not  judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the  dialogue 
between  lago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when  we  are 
quite  aober  ?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever  means  it  is  produced ;  and,  if  good, 
will  appear  so  at  all  times.  I  admit  that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  drink- 
ing, aa  by  the  common  participation  of  any  pleasure :  cock-fighting*  or 
bear  baiting,  will  raise  the  spirits  of  a  company,  as  drinking  does,  though 
sorely  they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also  admit,  that  there  are 
some  sluggish  men  who  are  improved  by  drinking;  as  there  are  fruits 
which  are  not  good  till  they  are  rotten.  There  are  such  men,  but  they 
nre  medlars.  I  indeed  allow  that  there  have  been  a  very  few  men  of 
talents  who  were  improved  by  drinking ;  but  I  maintain  that  I«m  right 
as  to  the  effects  of  drinking  in  general :  and  let  it  be  considered,  that  .there 
is  no  position,  however  false  in  its  universality,  which  is  not  true  of  some 
particular  man.  Sir  William  Forbes  said.  Might  not  a  man  warmed 
with  wine  be  like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by  being  set 
before  the  fire!— Nay,  (said  Johnson,  laughing,)  I  cannot  answer  that : 
that  is  too  much  for  me. 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  harm,  by  inflaming,  confusing, 
and  irritating  their  minds;  but  that  the  experience  of  mankind  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  moderate  drinking.  Johnson.  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is 
wrong  to  produce  self»coroplacency  by  drinking;  I  only  deny  that  it  im- 
proves the  mind.  When  1  drank  wine,  I  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in 
cenpany.  I  have  drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in  the  first  place, 
because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my  spirits:  in  the  second  place,  because 
I  would  have  nobody  to  witness  its  effect^  upon  me. 

He  told  us,  **  almost  all  his  Ramblers  were  written  jujit  as  they  were 
wanted  for  the  press ;  that  he  sent  a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an 
essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder,  while  the  former  part  of  it  was  printing. 
When  it  was  wanted,  and  he  hud  fairly  sat  down  to  it,,  he  was  sure  it 
woold  be  done.*' 

He  said,  that  for  general  improvement,  a  man  shoold  read  whatever 
hit  immediate  inclination  prompts  him  to;  though  to  be  sure,  if  a  man 
baa  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly  and  resolutely  advance.  He 
added,  *' what  we  read  with  inclination  makes  a  much  stronger  impres- 
sion. If  we  read  without  inclination,  half  the  mind  is  employed  in 
fixing  the  attention ;  so  thcte  is  but  one  half  to  be  employed  on  what  we 
read.**  He  told  us,  he  read  Fielding's  **  Amelia*'  through,  without 
stopping.    He  said,  *'  if  a  man  begins  to. read  in  the  middle  of  a  book. 
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i|Qd  fieeli  aq  ioclioation  to  go  qp,  let  him  pot  quit  it|  to  go  to 
ning.    He  majr  perhaps  not  feel  again  tbo  ioclioatioQ/' 

Sir  Jo»bi|a  meotiooed  Mr.  Cumberlaod'^  Odem  which  wara  joft  pffhp* 
listed.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  they  i^ould  have  heeu  thought  ai|  goo4  aa 
QjiM  coromooly  are,  if  Cumberland  had  not  put  hit  paipa  to  thofn ;  1^ 
a  name  iqaipediutely  draws  ceusore,  unless  it  ba  a  niiqie  that  baars  4aiWtt 
every  thipg  before  it*  Ni^,  Cuoiberlaud  has  made  his  Odea  aubaidiai^F  Ui 
tiit  fap[|eof  another  man.  They  plight  have  run  wall  enough  by  themfalfea; 
hpt  be  has  not  only  Iqaded  them  with  a  name,  but  haa  piade  them  oar«y 
4puble. 

Vfe  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Qr.  Johnson  spoha  of  tbeni  as  he  dU 
at  Thrale*s.  Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  have  often  thought,  that  ha  WQIH 
df^red  to  find  so  much  good  writing  employed  iq  tham,  wheothaaiH 
thorn  were  to  remain  unknown,  and  so  Could  pot  have  tho  motive  of 
ilime.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sfr,  those  who  write  in  them*  write  wel)^  io 
oi^er  to  be  paid  well. 

SapB  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr«  and  Mrs  Thiwle«  I  bad 
never  aeeo  that'  beautiful  city,  and  wished  to  take  the  opportuaity  af 
VffitiDgit,  whilf  Johnson  was  there*  Having  written  tohiiPy  1  veoeivf4 
tl)^  followinj^aDSwar* 

TO  JAUSa  BOSWBLL,  l^Ot 
PSAR  8IB9 

Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect  ?  When  did  I  neglect  you?  If  yo« 
will  cofoetoBstb,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come,  therafiura»  aa 
•qon  as  you  can. 

But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at  London.  Bid  Fraocia  look  ia 
the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  ia  my  bed-chamber,  for  taio 
ct^ ;  one  for  the  Attorney-General,  and  one  for  the  Solicitor-GenamI* 
They,  lie,  1  think,  at  the  top  of  my  papers;  otherwise  they  are  sone« 
where  else,  and  will  give  me  more  trouble. 

Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they  can  be  found*  Make  my 
compliments  to  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and  to  Mrs,  Williama  at 
home.    I  am.  Sir,  your  &c. 

Sam.  Jobnsow, 

Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can,  that,  if  it  is  neceisaiy,  I  upaj 
write  to  you  again  before  you  come  down. 

On  the  96th  of  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  Pali* 
can  inn,  found  lying  for  me  an  obliging  invitation  from  Mr.  awd  Mia, 
Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained  almost  constantly  during 
my  stay.  They  were  gone  to  the  rooms :  buttheie  was  a  kind  uote  fraiti 
Pjt.  J(4^oson,  that  he  should  tii  at  home  all  the  evening.    I  weot  to/ua 
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4ifect)y»  and  before  Mft  and  Mrs.  Thrale  retiini«d»  we  liad  hy  QMrtal?ei 
some  hours  of  tea-drinking  and  talk« 

I  shall  group  together  aueh  of  bis  sayings  as  I  preserved  during  the 
few  days  that  1  was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  peraoQ  who  differed  from  hioiia  politics  he  said,  '*Io  private 
nft  he  is  a  very  hpoetitgentleiQan  ;  hut  I  will  oot  allow  him  to  be  so  in 
poblic  life.  People  8i«^  bo  honesty  though  they  are  doing  wrong :  that 
is  between  their  Maker  and  them.  Button,  who  are  suffering  by  their 
pernicious  coodnctf  are  to  destroy  them.     We  art  sure  that  ■■  acts 

froBB  interest.  We  know  what  hia  genuine  principles  were.  They  who 
allow,  their  passions  to  confound  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wroog» 
are  criminal.  They  may  be  convinced :  but  they  have  not  coma  honestly 
their  conviotion." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  a  certata 
female  pohtical  writer,  whose  doctrines  he  disliked,  bad  of  late  become 
Yery  fond  of  dress,  sat  hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put  on  rouge : 
—Johnson.  She  is  better  employed  at  her  toilet,  than  using  her  peq. 
It  is  baiter  she  should  be  reddening  her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening 
other  people's  characters.. 

He  told  us  that  '*  Addison  wrote  Bugdell's  papers  in  the  Spectator, 
al  least  mended  them  so  mack,  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own ;  and 
that  Draper,  Tonson*s  partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much  ad* 
niired  Epilogue  to  *  The  Distressed  Mother,*  which  came  out  in  Bug« 
dfU't  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison. 
*'  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  illadapted  to  a  small  society, 
but  is  best  for  a  great,  nation.  The  characteristic  of  our  own  govern- 
meotat  present  is  imbecility.  The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the  guards 
for  fear  of  being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for  fear  of  being 
given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  of  one  of  our  friends,  he  observed.  He  never  clarified  his 
notions,  by  filtrating  them  through  other  minds.  He  had  a  canal  upou 
his  estate,  where  at  one  place  the  bank  was  too  low.— I  dug  the  canal 
deeper,  said  he. 

He  told  me  that  so  long  ago  ss  1748  he  had  read  ^  The  Grave,  a  Poem/ 
but  did  not  like  it  much.  I  differed  from  him :  for  though  it  is  not 
equal  throughout,  and  is  seldom  elegantly  eorrtct,  it  abouodi  in  solemn 
thought,  and  poetical  imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.  The  world 
haa  differed  from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  tlirough  many  editions, 
aiid  is  still  much  read  by  people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  mentioned,  as  one  who  did  good  to 
many,  but  by  no  means  by  stealth,  and  inttead  of  blushing  t«»  find  it 
fame«  acted  evidently  from  vanity.  Johnson.  I  have  se«fn  no  beinns  who 
dm  as  much  good  from  benevolence,  as  she  does  from  whait  v^r  inotiesu 
If  there  are  «uch  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  1  winh  i  ty  would 
coma  up,  or  come  down.  What  Soame  Jeoyn^  says  upon  thin  subject 
is  oot  to  be  mioded ;  ha  is  a  wit    Ko,  Sir ;  to  act  from  pure  beoavoleiice 
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18  Dot  possible  for  finite  beiogs.    Human  benevolence  is  mingled  with 
yanityy  interest,  or  some  other  inotive* 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then  at  Bath  ;  obserring. 
She  does  not  gain  upon  me.  Sir;  1  think  her  empty-headed.  He  was^ 
indeed,  a  stern  critic  upon  characters  and  manners.  Even  Mrs.  Thrale 
did  not  escape  his  friendly  animadversion  at  times.  When  he  and  I  were 
one  day  endeavouring  to  ascfrtain  article  by  article,  how  one  of  oor 
friends  could  posnibly  spend  pis  much  money  in  his  family  as  he  told  u§ 
he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively  extravagant  sally,  on  the  expeoce 
of  doathing  his  children,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fiincifal 
manner.  Johuiion  looked  a  little  angry,  and  said,  Nay,  Madam,  when 
yon  are  declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when  your  are  calculating,  calculate. 
At  another  time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affectedly,  1  don*t  like  to  fly. 
Johnson.  With  yoicr  wings.  Madam,  you  mtc^^fly:  but  have  a  care* 
there  are  clippers  abroad.  How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  folly 
has  experience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  But  have  they  not  clipped  rather 
rudefy,  and  gone  a  great  deal  ctoter  than  was  necessary  ? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live  three  years  at  Otahdt^y 
or  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  with  people  so 
totally  different  from  all  that  ne  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what 
pure  nature  can  do  for  man*  Johnson.  What  could  you  }earn»  Sir  ? 
What  can  savages  tell,  bot  what  they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the  past, 
or  the  invisible,  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and 
New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke 
off  from  some  other  people.  Had  they  grown  out  of  the  ground,  joa 
might  have  judged  of  a  state  of  pure  nature.  Fanciful  people  may  talk 
of  a  mythology  being  amongst  them  ;  bnt  it  miist  be  invention.  They 
have  once  had  religion,  which  has  been  gradually  debased.  And  what 
account  of  their  religion  can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages  ? 
Only  consider.  Sir,  our  own  state :  our  religion  is  in  a  book  ;  we  haveaa 
order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it,  we  have  one  day  in  the  week 
set  apart  for  it,  and  this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed  :  yet  ask  the 
first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear  wliat  they  can  tell  of  their 
religion. 

On  Monday,  April  2<)>  he  and  I  made  an  excursion  to  Bristol,  where 
I  was  entertained  with  seeing  him  enquire  upon  the  spot,  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  **  Rowley* s  Poetry,*'  as  I  had  seen  him  enquire  upon  the  spot 
into  the  authenticity  of  '<  Ossian*s  Poetry.*'  George  Catcot,  the  pewterer, 
who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley,  as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossiamt  (I 
trust  my  Reverend  Friend  will  excuse  the  comparison,)  attended  Ui  at 
our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant  air  of  lively  simplicity  called  out,  **  1*11 
make  Dr.  Johnson  a  convert.*'  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud 
some  of  Chatterton's  fabricated  verses,  while  Catcot  stood  at  the  back  of 
his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a  pendulum,  and  beating  time  with  his 
feet,  and  now  and  then  looking  into  Dr.  Johnson*s  face,  wondering  that 
he  was  not  yet  convinced.    We  called  on  Mr,  Barret  th«  tnrgeoD,  and 
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•aw  some  of  the  originals  u  they  were  caUed,  which  were  executed  very 
•rtificiallj;  but  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  circooittaiicet  with  which  they  were  attended,  we  were  quite  satis* 
fied  of  the  imposture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  Arom 
ibtemal  evidence,  by  serend  able  critics. 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  any  objections, 
bat  iiisisted,  as  an  end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go  with  him  to  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  and  view  with,  our  own  eyes  the 
•ocieot  chest  in  which  themanuscripts  were  found.  To  this,  Dr«  Johnson 
good  nataredly  agreed ;  and  though  troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breath- 
ing, laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps,  till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the 
wonderous  chest  stood.  There^  (said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  confident 
credulity,)  tktrt  is  the  very  chest  itself.  After  this  ocular  demonsiratump 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and  who  bad  seen  the  world,  attesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for  fhe  authenticity  of  Fingal : 
I  have  beard  all  that  poem  when  I  wiis  young. — Have  you.  Sir  ?  Pray 
what  have  you  beard  ?-— I  have  heard  Ossian,  O^car,  and  every  one  of 
ikem. 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  young  man 
that  has  encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has 
written  such  things. 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  at  Bristol.  Let  us  see  now, 
(said  I,)  how  we  should  describe  it.  Johnson  was  ready  with  bis  raillery^ 
Describe  it.  Sir  ?— Why,  it  was  so  bad,  that  Boswell  wished  to  be  in 
ScotUnd  I 

After  Dr.  Johnson's  return  to  London,  I  was  several  times  with  .him  at 
his  house,  where  I  occasionally  slept,  in  the  room  that  had  been  assigned' 
for  me.  1  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  General  Oglethorp's,  and  at 
General  Paoli's.  To  avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall  group  together 
what  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during  this  period  also,  without 
specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed,  except  one,  which  will  be  found  so 
remarkable  as  certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation.  Where  the 
place  or  the  persons  do  not  contribute  to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is 
unnecesvary  to  encumber  my  page  with  mentioning  them.  To  know  of 
what  vintage  our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  j  udge  of  its  value,  and  to  drink  it 
with  more  relish  :  but  to  have  the  produce  of  each  vine  of  one  vineyard, 
ia  the  same  year,  kept  separate,  would  serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that 
our  wioe,  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase,)  is  **of  the  stock  of  an  Ambas- 
sador lately  deceased,"  heightens  its  flavour :  but  it  signifies  nothing  to 
know  the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  deposited. 

«<  Garrick  (he  observed)  does  not  play  the  part  of  Archer  in  *  The 
Beaux  Stratagem'  well.  The  gentleman  should  break  out  through  the 
footman,  which  is  not  the  case  as  he  does  it.'* 
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*'  Where  there  it  no  tdacittdD^  m  in  ntage  c^ovbf Haiy  iajhi  will  hifv 
the  upper  baod  of  women*  Bodily  fttrengtb,  •odovbt^  ^ootriliiitet  !• 
(hie;  but  it  woold  be  lo,  exclusive  of  that;  for  rt  io  orind  tbet«l#ajfi 
goirerM.     When  it  comee  to  dry  andefntandiog^  anas  baa  the  better/* 

<<  The  little  Tolumet  entitled  *  RispublicaSf  wbieh  are  very  well  dotj 
were  a  bookseller't  work.** 

**  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we  oaoie  to  tlie  bmte  orew^ 
tioo ;  but  they  are  rccompeDsed  by  exittence.  If  they  were  not  uaefwl 
to  aaaa,  and  therefore  protected  by  him>  they  would  not  be  nearly  aoiMM 
mefOQt.*'  Thia  argvment  is  to  be  found  in  the  able  and  benigoatt 
Hutcbinaon's  *'  Moral  Philosophy.*'  But  the  qocation  is,  wbeiher  Iba 
animals  who  endure  such  sufieriags  of  various  kinds,  for  tbesenrice  a^ 
entertainment  of  OMin,  wookl  accept  of  existence  on  the  terms  on  whicb 
tbey  have  it.  Madam  Sevigoe,  who,  thoiigb  she  hsd  many  enjoyiii€Bia» 
£elt  Ivith  delicate  aenstbility  the  prevalence  of  misery*  complatna  #f 
the  taak  of  exiitence  having  been  imposed  upon  her  without  her  coaseut* 
**  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is  ao  tMc,  that  all  his  relief 
from  unhappiness  is  only  forgetting  himself  a  lft€l^«hile«f  Life  is  a  pvo« 
greas  from  want  to  want,  not  from  enjoyment  to  enjoy ratent." 

**  Though  many  men  are  nominally  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is  done  by 
one  man,  by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on ;  owing  to.  confidence  in  him, 
and  indolence  in  them.** 

**Lord  Che8terfield*s  Letters  toliis  Son,  I  think,  might  be  made  a  Ttry 
pretty  book.     Take  out  the  immorality,  and  it  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  gentleman.      An  elegant  manner  and  eesinesa  of 
bshaviour  are  acquired  gradually  and  imperceptibly.     No  man  can  aay, 
*  V\\  be  genteel.*    There  are  ten  genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man, 
because  they  are  more  restminedA      A  man  without  some  degree  of 
rtatraintis  insufferable;    but  we  are  all  less  restraioed  than  women. 
Were  a  woman  sitting  in  company  to  put  out  her  legs  before  her  as  UMSt 
men  do,  we  should  be  tempted  to  kick  them  in«"    No  man  was  a  mora 
attentive  and  nice  observer  of  behaviour  in  those  in  whose  company  ha 
happened  to  be,  than  Johnson ;  or,  however  strange  it  nsay  seem  to  many, 
bad  a  higher  estimation  of  its  refinements.      Lord  Eliot  informs  me, 
that  one  day  when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's  house 
in  London,  upon  Loitl  Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned,  Johusom 
surprised  th^  company  by  this  sentence :  "  Every  man  of  any  edncatioa 
would  rather  be  called  a  rascal,  than  accused  of  deficiency  in  thegracesJ** 
Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned  to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well, 
and  lived  much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint  manner,  tapping  his  box,  ad- 
dressed her  thus:  ^*Don*t  you  think,  Madam,  (looking  towards  John- 
soUi)  that  among  mil  your  acquaintance  you  could  find  one  exception  ?'* 
The  lady  smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

**  I  read  (said  he,)  Sharpe*s  Letters  on  Italy  over  again,  when  I  was 
at  Bath.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  them.*' 


*'Mrt,  Wiiriaim  was  angry  that  Thrale^  family  did  n6t  send.,  re-> 
l^olarly  to  her  erery  tin^e  they  heai^  from  me  while  I  was  in  the  He- 
hridea.  Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous :  hot  they  should  not  be 
jealous ;  for  they  ought  to  consider,  that  fl^aperior  attention  will  necessa* 
rily  be  paid  to  superior  fortune  oir  rank.  Two  persons  may  have  equal 
iBerity  and  on  that  account*  may  ha^e  an  equal  claim  to  attention  ;  but 
one  of  tbeav  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may  have  a  double 
daim/* 

Talking  of  his  notes  oft  Shakapeare,  he  said,  <<  I  despise  those  who 
do  Dot  see  that  1  am  right  in  the  fmssage  where  as  is  repeated,  and  '  assei 
of  great  charge'  introduced.  That  on  *To  be,  or  not  to  be/  isdit^ 
fiitable.** 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  him  one  motning,  said,  th^< 
la  bis  opinion,  the  character  of  an  infidel  was  more  detestable  than  that 
of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime.  1  differed  from  him, 
because  we  are  surer  of  the  odionsness  of  the  one,  than  of  the  error  of  the 
other,  Johnson.  Sir,  I  agre^  with  him ;  for  the  infidel  would  b^  guilty 
«f  any  crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it.** 

**  Biany  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted  from  book  t6'  book,  and 
^10  credit  in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  the  evil  of 
lazary.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  buildings  in  London.  Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage 
in  the  conveniency  and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the 
exertion  of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  foce 
how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It  is  plain  they  are  in  gaol,  not  for  build- 
ing ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen.— >A  man  gives  half  a  guinea  for  a  dish  of 
green  peas.  How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ?  how  many  la- 
bourer* must  the  competition  to  have  such  things  early  in  the  market 
keep  in  employment  ?  You  will  hear  it  said,  very  gravely,  *  Why  was 
not  the  half  g^uinea,  thus  spent  iu  luxury,  given  to  the  poor?  To  how 
many  might  it  have  afforded  a  good  meal.  Alas  !  has  it  not  gone  to  the 
industrious  poor,  whom  it  is  belter  to  support  than  the  idle  poor  ?  You 
are  much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you  pay  money  to  those 
who  work,  as  the  recompense  of  their  labour,  than  when  you  give  money 
.merely  in  charity.  Suppose  the  ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of  peacock*9 
hrainti  were  to  he  rerived,  how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor 
At  a  cheap  rate :  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is  made  about  people  who  are 
mined  by  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  indivi« 
duals  suffer.  When  so  much  general  productive  exertioi»  is  the  conse- 
quence of  luxury,  the  nation  does  not  care  though  there  are  debtors  in 
gaol :  nay  they  would  not  care  though  their  creditors  were  there  too. 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Oglethorpe^s  mind,  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  having  sometimes  made  his  conversation  seem  too  desultory, 
Johnson  observed,  **  Oglethorpe,  Sir,  never  completes  what  be  has  to 
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1:1c  on  the  same  accoant  made  a  similar  remark  on  Patrick  Lord  Eii-* 
bank  :  *'  Sir,  there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk.*' 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a  splendid  table  without  heai^ 
ing  one  sentence  of  conversation  worthy  of  being  remembered,  he  said^ 
Sir,  there  seldom  i^  any  such  conversation.  Boswell.  Why  then  meet 
at  table  ?  Johnsoa.  Why  to  eat  and  drink  together,  and  to  promofie 
kindness;  and,  Sir,  this  is  better  done  when  there  is  no  solid  conversa- 
tion; for  when  thete  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  and  get  into  bad  hu-* 
mour,  or  some  of  the  company  who  are  not  capable  of  such  conversation, 
are  left  out,  and  fpel  themi^elves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this  reason  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  said,  healwuys  talked  bawdy  at  his  table,  because  in  that 
all  could  join. 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ask  Mr.  Levet  a  variety  of 
questions  concerning  him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  ont,  '^Sir, 
you  have  but  two  topics,  yourself  and  me.  1  am  sick  of  both.*'  *<  A 
man,  (said  he,)  should  not  talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of  any  particular 
person.  He  should  take  care  not  to  be  made  a  proverb ;  and,  therefore 
should  avoid  having  any  one  topic  of  which  people  can  say  *  We  shall 
hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr.  Oldfield,  who  was  always  talking  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  came  into  a  coffee-house  one  day,  and 
told  that  his  Grace  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  half  an  hour. 
Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an  hour  ?  (said  Betchier,  the  surgeon,}—^ 
Yes. — And  what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  Oldfield  ? — Nothing. — Why  then. 
Sir,  he  was  very  ungrateful ;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not  have  spoken  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  saying  something  of  him.'' 

**  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  given  to 
him.  To  some  men  it  is  given  on  condition  of  not  taking  libertie*, 
which  other  men  may  take  without  much  harm.  One  may  drink  winr, 
and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it ;  on  another,  wine  may  have  eflects  so 
inflMmmutory  as  to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  perhspff, 
make  him  commit  something  for  which  he  may  deserve  to  lie  hanged." 

''Lord  Hailes's  ^Annals  of  Scotland'  have  not  that  painted  form 
which  is  the  taste  of  this  age;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will  always  sell,  it 
hufc  such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  farts,  and  buch  a  punc- 
tvality  of  citation.     I  never  before  read  Scotch  history  with  certainty." 

1  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to  read  the  Bible  with  a  com- 
mentary, and  what  commentaries  he  would  recommend.  Johnson.  To 
be  sure.  Sir,  1  would  have  you  read  the  Bible  with  n  commentary  ;  and  I 
would  recommend  Louth  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Hamw 
mond  on  the  New." 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  solicited  his  attention  to 
another  law  case,  in  which  I  was  engaged.  In  the  course  of  a  contested 
election  for  the  Borongh  of  Dumfermline,  whirh  I  attended  as  one  of 
my  friend  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Archibald)  Campbell's  counsel,  one 
of  his  political  agents,  who  was  charged  with  having  been  unfaithful  to 
his  employer,  and  having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecuniary 
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rewtrd— attacked  very  rudely  in  a  news-paper  the  Reverend  Mr.  James 
ThomsoQy  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a  supposed 
allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon  this  the  minister^  on  a  sub- 
sequent So  nday,  arraigned  him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  with  some  se- 
verity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  rose  up  and  asked 
the  minister  aloud,  <' What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many 
Kes  from  the  chair  of  verity.**  1  was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary* 
scene.  The  person  arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also  had  a 
share  both  of  the  reproof  froua  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  retaliation,  brought 
ao  action  against  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  defamation 
and  damages,  and  1  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  reverend  defendant. 
The  Liberty  of  the  pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of , defence;  but  we 
argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the  previous  attack,  and  on  the  instant 
retaliation.  The  Court  of  Session,  however — the  fifteen  Judges,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  the  jury,  decided  against  the  minister,  contrary  to 
my  humble  opinion ;  and  several  of  them  expressed  themselves  with 
indignation  against  him.  He  was  an  aged  gentleman,  formerly  a  military 
chaplin,  and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  honour.  Johnson  was  satisfied 
thatthe  judgment  was  wrong,  and  dictated  to  me  the  following  argument 
in  confutation  of  it. 

*'Ofthe  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  our  determination  must 
be  formed,  as  in  other  cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  invested. 

'*  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  necessarily  appendant  to  th^ 
fiastoral  office.  He,to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted,  is 
considered  tis  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the 
father  of  a  family.  As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep  but  those 
of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that  stray,  and  that  lose  them- 
lelves  by  straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  which  he 
has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  which  he  has  not  authority  to 
yestraio. 

*' Asa  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and  liable  to  reproach, if 
those  whom  he  undertakes  to  inform  make  110  proficiency,  he  roust  have 
the  power  of  enforcing  att?ndance,  of  awakening  negligence,  and  re- 
pressing contradiction. 

**  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority  of  admonition,  re- 
buke, and  punishment.  He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any  practice  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and  cor- 
rect the  stubborn. 

'*If  we  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  we  shall,  I 
believe,  find  the  ministers  of  the  word,  exercising  the  whole  authority  of 
this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them  not  only  encouraging 
the  good  by  exhortation,  but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  de- 
nunciation. In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  while  religion  was  yet 
pure  from  secular  advantages,  the  punishment  of  sinners  was  publiq 
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ceDsure,  aad  open  penance ;  peoalties  inflicted  menely  fay  eccletiaiticB^ 
•othorityy  at  a  time  while  the  church  had  yet  ao  t^lp  fcom  the  civil 
power;  whi4e  the  hand  of  the  magistr«te  lifted  only  the  rod  of  perteco;^ 
^ioD ;  and  when  gavernors  were  ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  thote  whi^ 
fled  frocn  clerical  authority. 

**  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power  of  public  censure  ip 
cvidenl,  beca/nse  that  power  was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed 
iiot  its  power  from  the  civij  authority  i«  likewise  certain^  because  civi|, 
authority  was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

**  The  hour  came  at  len^^th,  when  after  three  hundred  years  of  itru|^l^ 
^nd  distress.  Truth  took  possesion  of  imperial  power,  and  theciyillawa 
lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  The  magi«tratc  ixonei 
that  time  co-operated  with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  9|^re  made 
efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  theStatj^  when  it  came  to  the  assist* 
auce  of  the  Churchy  had  no  inteution  to  diminish  its  authority.  Thosa 
rebukes  and  those  censi^res  which  were  lawful  before,  were  lawful  stilU 
But  they  had  hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submission.  Tba 
tefractory  and  contemptuous  jvere  at  first  in  uo  danger  of  temporal  sevc^ 
litieSf  except  what  they  might  suffejr  from  the  reproaches  of  cooscieacci 
or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow  Christians.  When  religion  obtained  the 
af  pport  of  law,  if  admonitions  and  ceonures  had  no  effect,  they  were 
aecooded  by  the  magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment. 

**  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  right  of  in* 
flicting  shame  by  public  censure  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
io  the  Church;  and  that  this  right  was  not  conferred  by  the  civil  power; 
fojr  it  was  exercised  when  the  civil  power  opyerated  against  iL  By  the 
civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  for  the  Christian  magistrate  inter* 
posed  his  ojQce,  no^  to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply 
more  powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain  where  shame  waf 
losofficient;  and  iwhen  men  were  proclaimed  onforthy  of  the  society 
of  the  faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from  spreading 
abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

**  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknowledged  power  of  poblia 
censure,  grew  in  time  the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves tp  the  priest,  by  a  private  accusation  of  themselves :  and  to  obtain 
a  recionciliation  with  the  church  by  %  kind  of  a  clandestine  abnolutiea 
mod  iiijvifible  penance;  conditions  with  which  the  priest  would,  in  timea 
ofignora/giceand  corruption,  easily  comply,  as  they  increased  his  iuflu* 
ence,  by  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  offences^ 
and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making  him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms 
of  reconcilement. 

**  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set,  us  free.  The  minister  baa 
no  longer  power  to  press  into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  to  torture  ua 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  hijmself  jo  poMCision  of  oiir  sccrett  and  our  lives* 
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Bat  thoogfa  we  ha^fi  Ihos  ^controlled  his  uturpations^  his  just  aod  origin 
nal  power  remains  oninipaired.  He  may  still  see^  thoagb  he  maj  not 
pry :  he  n;iay  yet  hear^  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that  know* 
ledge  which  his  ejfies  and  e^s  force  upon  him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use^ 
for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  father  who  U? cfb  near  a  wicked  neighbenr 
may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his  /company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his 
.congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wickedness^  may  warn  his 
parishioners  tofhon  his  conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  lawful^ 
hut  not  to  waru  them  would  be  criminal^  He  may  warn  tbem  one  by 
one  in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he  may 
iram  each  man  singly,  what  shalji  forbid  him  to  warn  them  all  together  i 
Of  that  which  is  to  be  made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or  to  all  together  ?  What 
is  known  to  all,  must  necessarily  be  public.  Whether  it  shall  be  public 
•t  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  only  question.  And  of  a  suddeq 
and  solemn  publication  the  i^ipression  is  deeper^  and  the  warning  more 
effecinal. 

**  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  lieft  at  liberty  to  djelate 
iinners  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parishioner^ 
he  may  often  blast  the  innocent,  and  distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be 
snspicious,  and  condemn  without  evidence :  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge 
without  examination ;  he  may  be  severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with. 
too  much  harshness ;  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify  hif 
private  interest  or  resentment  under  the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character* 

'*Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  ef  all  this  there  is  danger.  B^^ 
if  possibility  of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done«  If 
■otbingis  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is  danger,  we  must  all  sink 
into  hopeless  inactivity.  The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this  prac^ 
tice,  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution,  but  from  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature.  Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  some^ 
times  improperly  exerted;  yet  courts  of  law  must  judge,  though  they 
will  sometimes  judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  children,  though 
he  himself  may  often  want  iastruction.  A  minister  must  censure  sin* 
Bers,  though  his  censure  may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimea  unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

**  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we  shall  find 
the  sentence  neither  erroneous  or  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no  breach  of  pri- 
vate  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions.  The  fact  was  no« 
torious  and  indubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired. 
The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetration  insolent  and  open, 
wmd  the  example  naturally  mischievous.  The  minister,  however,  being 
retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what  was  publicly  known  throughout 
the  parish;  and  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,  warned  his  people,  ac- 
hording  to  bis  dwty,  against  the  crimes  which  public  elections  frequently 
produce.  His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners^  as  pointed  par- 
ticularly at  himself.    But  instead  of  producing,  as  might  be  wished,  pri- 
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vate  compunction  and  immediate  reformation^  it  kindled  only  ngeand 
resentment.  He  charged  hit  minister^  in  a  public  paper,  with  scandal, 
defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  minister  thus  reproached,  had  his  own 
character  to  vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necet^rily 
depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie'is  an  injury  which  no  msb 
patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting  the 
pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a  violation  of  character 
still  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  clerical 
Tenacity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty, 
and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  this  calumniator 
in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  himself  from  censure,  and  rescued 
his  flock  from  deception  and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuset 
pretends  not  to  be  innocent;  or  at  least  only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a 
trial.  The  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and 
strong  temptations.  '  It  has  already  spread  far,  with  much  depravation 
of  private  morals,  and  much  injury  to  public  happiness.  To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  agamst  it  was  not  wautop  and  officious,  but  necessary 
and  p^toral. 

'  **  What  then  is  the  fault  with  ^jFhich  this  worthy  minister  is  charged  ? 
He  has  usurped  no  dominion  over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no  autbo* 
rity  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opinions.  He  has  uot 
dragged  into  light  a  bashful  and  corrigible  sinner.  His  censure  was  di- 
rected against  a  breach  of  morality,  against  an  act  which  no  man  justifies. 
The  man  who  appropriated  this  censure  to  himself,  is  evidently  and 
potoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  of  his  own  wickedness  incited 
him  to  attack  his  faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence  and  printed  accu- 
sations. Such  an  attack  made  defence  necessary;  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  at  last  decided  that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawful.** 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  exclaimedt 
''Well  ;  he  does  his  work  in  a  workman-like  manner.*' 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cauKC  by  appeal  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person  who  late- 
ly presided  so  ably  in  that  Most  Honourable  House,  and  who  was  then 
Attorney-General.  As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  also  to  read 
the  opinion  of  this  emineut  man  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  here  in- 
sert it. 

Case. 

**  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
**  1.  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr,  James  Thomson,  minister 

of  Dumfermline. 
**  S.  Answers  thereto. 

**  3.  Copy   of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  upo(^ 
both. 
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**4^  Notes  of  the  ofimioDs  of  tfie  Judges^  being  the  reasooft 
upon  which  their  decree  is  grounded. 
'*  These  pspersyou  will  please  to  peruse,  and  give  your  opinion^ 

**  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Se88ion*s4ieiog  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson  shonld  ap- 
peal from  the  same  ?'* 

**  I  don*t  think  the  appeal  adviseable;  not  only  because  the  value  of 
the  judgment  is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  ex  pence ;  but  because 
there  are  many  chances,  that  upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  case, 
the  impression  will  be  taken  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  appellant. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  ap^mve  the  style  of  that  sermon.  But  the  com- 
plaint was  not  less  ungracious  from  that  man  who  had  behaved  so  ill  by 
bis  original  libel,  and  at  the  time,  when  he  received  the  reproach  he 
complains  of.  in  the  last  article,  all  the  plaintiffs  are  equally  concerned. 
It  struck  me  also  with  some  wonder,  that  the  Judges  should  think  so 
nach  fervour  apposite  to  the  occasion  of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a 
little  excess. 

•*  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with  them  in  condemning  the 
behaviour  of  the  minister;  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure;  and  even  for  an  action,  if  any  individual  could  qualify  a 
wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from  it.  But  this  I  doubt.  The  cir* 
cumstaoce  of  publishing  the  reproach  in  a  pulpit,  though  extremely  in- 
decent, and  culpable  in  another  view,  does  not  constitute  a  different 
sort  of  wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law,  than  would  have  obtained,  if  the 
same  words  had  been  pronounced  elsewhere.  1  don*t  know,  whether 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander 
before  the  Commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session.  The  common  law 
of  England  does  not  give  way  to  actions  for  every  reproachful  word.  An 
action  cannot  be  brought  for  general  damages,  upon  any  words  which 
import  less  than  an  offence  cognisable  by  law  ;  consequently  no  action 
could  have  been  brought  here  for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws  ad- 
roit the  troth  to  be  a  justification  in  action  for  words;  and  the  law  of 
England  does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judgment,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled  that  defence. 

E.  Thurlow." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in  Dr.  Johnsoi/h  Life, 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation;  of  which  pars  magna fui^  and 
which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with  the   liberai-miiideJ,  be  much  to  his 

cretlit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  celebnited  men  of  every  discrip- 
tioo,  had  made  me,  much  about  the  same  time,  obtain  an  introduction 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes^  Esq.  Two  men  more  dif- 
fcieot  could  perbsps  not  be  selected  out  of  all  mankind.     They  had 
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eren  attacked  one  SDotfaer  with  some  asperity  ib  their  writingfi ;  yeti 
lived  ill  habits  of  friendship  with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  excel- 
lence of  each  :  for  I  have  ever  delighted  i«A  that  intellectual  chymistry, 
which  can  sppa rate  good  qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  **  mine  own  friend  and  my  father's  friend,**  between 
t^rrom  and  Dr.  Johnson  1  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an  acquaintance^ 
ai  1  respected  and  lived  in  intimacy  with  both  of  them,  observed  to  me 
onccy  ^6ry  ingeniously,  **  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in  roathematics,  wbeic 
two  things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  between  themselves.  You 
agree  with  Johnson  as  a  middle  quality,  and^you  agree  with  me  as  a  mid- 
dle quality ;  but  Johnson  and  I  should  not  agree.'*  Sir  John  waa  not 
sufficiently  flexible ;  so  I  desisted  :  knowing  indeed,  that  the  repolsioa 
was  equally  strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  who,  I  know  not  from  what 
cause,  unlens  his  being  a  Scotchman,  had  formed  a  very  erroneont  opi- 
nion of  Sir  John*  But  I  conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  potaible,  to 
bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together.  How  to  manage  it,  was  a 
nice  and  difficult  matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends.  Messieurs  Dilly  in  the  Poultry, 
at  whose  hospitable  and  well  covered  table  1  have  seen  a  greater  number 
of  literary  men,  than  at  any  other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
liad  iuvrted  me  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  some  more  gentlemen,  on  Wed* 
nesday.  May  15.  Pray  (said  I,)  let  us  have  Dr.  Johnson. — What  with 
Mr,  Wilkes  ?  not  for  the  world,  (said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly  ;)  Dr.  Johnson 
would  never  forgive  me.— Come,  (said  I,)  if  you^H  let  me  negociatefor 
you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  well.  Dilly.  Nay  if  you  will 
take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  them  both 
here. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I  entertained  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  that  I  lioped  I  should  gain  my 
point.  I  was  persuaded  that  if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  pro- 
posal, "  Sir,  will  you  dine  in  company  with  Jack  Wilkes  ?*'  he  woalA 
have  flown  into  a  passion,  and  would  probably  have  answered,  **I>iiM 
with  Jack  Wilkes,  Sir  I  I'd  as  soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketch.*'  I  there- 
fore,  while  we  were  sitting  quietly  by  oursel^s  at  his  house,  in  an  even- 
ing, took  occasion  to  open  my  plan  thus  :-^Mr.  Dilly,  Sir,  sends  his 
respectful  compliments  to  you,  and  would  be  happy  if  you  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday  next,  along  with  roe,  as  I 
must  soon  go  to  Scotland.  Johnson.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dilly.  I 
will  wait  upon  him—  Boswell.  Provided,  Sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  com- 
pany which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to  you.  Johnson.  What  do  yoQ 
mean  Sir?  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignorant 
of  the  world,  as  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what 
company  he  is  to  have  at  his  table  ?  Boswell.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir, 
for  wishing  to  prevent  you  from  meeting  people  whom  yoa  might  not 
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like.  Perhipt  he  ni%y  liave  some  of  what  he  bulls  his  patriotic  friends 
#ith  him.  JobMon.  WelU  Sir»  and  v^hat  then  ?  What  care  /  for  his 
ptttrifilie  friendi  f  Poh  !  Boswell.  I  nhoufd  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Jack  Wilkes  there.  Johnson.  AikI  if  Jack  Wilkes  ihouid  be  there^ 
#hat  is  thai  to  me^  Sir?  My  dear  friend^  let  us  have  no  more  of  this. 
I  am  iorry  to  he  angry  with  you  ;  but  realty  it  is  treating  me  strangely 
to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  any  company  whatever,  occasionally^ 
Boaivcll.  Pray  forgive  me.  Sir:  I  meant  well.  But  you  shall  meet 
vhoerer  comest  for  me.  Thus  I  secured  hint,  and  told  Mr.  Dilly  that 
be  would  find  him  very  well  pleased  to  he  one  of  hrs  guests  on  the  day 
tppoiat^. 

Upon  the  much  eipected  Wednesday^  I  Called  on  him  about  half  an 
boor  before  dinner,  as  I  often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  oOt  iogetber^  to 
ate  that  he  was  ready  in  time,  and  to  accompany  him.  I  found  hint 
buffetting  his  books,  as  upon  a  former  occasion,  covered  with  dust,  and 
making  no  preparation  for  going  abroad.  How  is  this,  Sir  ?  (said  I.) 
I>on*t  you  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's  ?  Johnson.  Sir^ 
I  did  not  think  of  going  to  Mr.  Dilly's  :  it  went  otlt  of  my  head«  I 
bate  crrdered  dioner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Williams.  Bos«^ell.  Bat,  my  dear 
Sir  yod  know  you  were  engaged  to  Mn  Dilly,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  will 
ekpect  yoo,  and  will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't  come.  Johnsons 
Yon  mnst  talk  to  Mrs  Williams  about  this. 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  1  feared  that  what  I  was  so  confident  1  had 
secored,'  wodld  yet  be  frustrated.  He  had  accustomed  himseff  to  show 
Mrs.  Williams  rach  a  degfee  of  hamane  attention,  as  frequently  imposed 
some  restraint  upon  him  ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinatei 
be  would  nnt  stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  blind  lady's  room,  and 
UAd  her  I  was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  engaged  tome 
to  dioe  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten 
bis  engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home.  Yes,  Sir,  (said  shcj 
pretty  peevishly,)  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home.— Madam,  (safid  Ij 
bb  respect  foryoo  is  such,  that  I  know  he  will  not  learve  yoU|  unless 
fom  absolotely  desire  it.  But  as  you  hate  so  much  of  his  companyi  I 
bope  yoo  will  be  good  enough  to  forego  it  for  a  day :  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a 
tery  worthy  roan,  has  frequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  his  house  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor  neglects  him  to-day.  And 
theny  Madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  my  situation ;  T  carried  the  mes^ 
sage,  and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Doctor  Johnson  was  to  come ;  and 
no  doubt  he  has  made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  company,  and  boasted  of 
the  honour  he  expected  to  have.  I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Doc- 
tor is  not  there<  She  gradually  softened  to  my  solicitations,  which  were 
certainly  as  earnest  as  most  entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any  occasion,  and 
was  graciously  pleased  to  empower  me  to  tell  Dr*  Johnson,  That  all 
tbiog»  considered,  she  thought  he  should  certainly  go.  1  fiew  back  to 
bim,  still  io  dost,  and  careless  of  what  should  be  the  event,  indifferent  in 
bb  ehoiccio  go  or  stay ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced  to  him  Mrs,  WiU 
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liain%*s  consent^  he  roared,  **  Frank,  a  clean  shirt,"  and  was  tery  soon 
drest.  When  I  had  him  fairly  seated  in  a  hacknej-coach  with  me,  I 
exulted  as  much  as  a  fortone^hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress  irnto  a  pott- 
chaise  with  him  to  »tt  odt  for  Gretna-Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr^  Dilly*8  drawing-room,  he  found  himself  in  the 
midft  of  a  company  he  did  not  know.  1  kept  myself  snug  and  silent, 
watchint^  how  he  would  conduct  himself.  I  observed  him  whispering 
to  Mr.  Dilly,  Who  is  that  gentleman.  Sir? — Mr.  Arthur  Leel<^JohDaon. 
Too,  too^  too5  (under  his  breath,)  which  was  one  of  bis  habitual  mutteriog»« 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obuoxious  to  Johnson,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  patriot f  but  an  American*  He  was  afterwards  minister  from 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  **  And  who  is  the  gentleman 
in  lace!— Mr.  Wilkes,  Sir.  This  information  confounded  him  still 
more;  he  hod  some  difficulty  to  restrain  himself^  and  taking  up  a  book^ 
sat  down  upon  a  window«^seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye  upon  it 
intently  for  some  time,  till  he  composed  himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare 
say,  were  awkward  enough.  But  he  no  doubt  recollected  bis  having 
rated  me  for  supposing  that  he  Could  be  at  all  disconcerted  by  any  com^ 
pany,  and  he,  therefore,  resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite  as  an 
easy  man  of  the  world,  who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  manners  of  those  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  **  Dinner  is  upon  the  table,"  dissolved  hit 
reverie,  and  we  a// sat  down  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour.  There 
were  present,  besides  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  au  old 
companion  of  mine  when  he  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
John)  Miller,  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  Mr.  Slater,  the  drugf|(iar.  Mr.  Wilkes 
placed  himself  next  to  Dr,  Johnson,  and  behaved  to  Ijim  with  so  much 
attention  and  politeness,  that  he  gained  upon  him  insensibly.  No  man 
eat  more  heartily  than  Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and  deli« 
Cute.  Mr.  Wilkei  was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to  siime  fine  veal. 
Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir;— It  is  better  here — A  little  of  the  brown— Some 
fat.  Sir — A  little  of  the  stuffing — Some  gravy — Let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  you  some  butter — Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this 
orange;— 'or  the  lemony  perhaps,  may  have  more  zef»t. — Sir;  Sir,  lam 
obliged  to  you.  Sir,  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and  turning  hi«  head  to  him 
with  a  look  for  some  time  of  "surly  virtue,*'  but,  in  a  short  while,  of 
complacency. 

Foote  btring  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  not  a  good  mimic.** 
One  of  the  company  added,  *' A  merry  Andrew,  a  buffoon.**  Johnson* 
But  he  han  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility  and  va* 
riety  of  imagery^  and  not  empty  of  reading;  he  has  knowledge  enough 
to  fill  up  hi»  part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  escape.  Vou  drive  him  into  a  comer  with  both  hands ;  but  he's  gone. 
Sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him— like  an  animal  that  jumps  over 
yonr  head.  Then  he  has  a  great  range  for  wit;  he  never  lels  truth 
stand  between  bim  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse.    Gar* 
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nek  is  ander  many  restraiott  from  which  Foot  is  free.  Wilkes.  Garrick's 
wtt  is  more  like  I^ord  Chester  del  d*t.  Johnson.  The  first  time  I  was  in 
company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert*s.  Having  uo  good  opinion  of 
the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
please  a  man  against  his  will.  1  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sul- 
lenly, affecting  not  to  mind  him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  dowq'my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon 
my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir ;  ha  was  irresistible  ?  He  upon 
one  occasion  experienced  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  efficacy  of  his 
powers  of  entertaining.  Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes  which  be 
triad  of  getting  money,  he  became  a  partner  with  a  smalUbeer  brewer,  and 
be  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  prpfits  for  procuring  customers  amongst  his 
numerous  acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer ; 
hm  it  was  so  bad  that  the  Servants  resolved  not  to  drink  it.  They  were  at 
some  loss  how  to  notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of  offending  their 
master,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At  last 
they  fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to 
ke  their  deputy,  and  deliver  their  remonstrance :  and  having  invested 
him  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr.  Fitz« 
herbert,  in  all  their  names,  upon  a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink 
Footers  sma11*beer  no  longer.  On  that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at 
Fitxherbert'p,  and  this  boy  served  at  table ;  he  was  so  delighted  with 
Footers  stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that  when  ha  went  down 
slairs,  hetold  them,  '*Thie  U  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  sten.  1  will  not 
deliver  your  message.     1  will  drink  his  small-beer.** 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not  have  done  this.    Wilkes 
Garrick  woold  have  made  the  small-beer  still  smaller.  He  is  now  leaving 
the  stage ;  but  he  will  play  Scrub  all  his  life.     I  knew  that  Johnson 
would   let  nobody  attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me, 
and  I  had  heard  him  praise  his  liberality;  so  to  bring  out  hiscommenda« 
tiott  of  his  celebrated   pupil,   I  said,    loudly,  I  have   heard  Garrick  is 
liberal.     Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more 
Dooey  than  any  man  in  England  that  1  am  acquainted  with,  and  that 
not  from  ostentatious  vic>ws.     Garrick  was  very  poor  when  he  began  life  ; 
so  when  he  came  to  have  money,  he  probably  was  very  unskilful  in  giving 
away,  and  saved  when  hesliould  not.     But  Garrick  began  to  be  liberal 
as  soon  as  he  could  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which 
be  has  had,  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented  his  having  many 
enemies.     You  despise  a  man  for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.   Garrick 
might  have  been  much  better  attacked  fur  living  with  more  splendour 
than  is  suitable  to  a  player ;  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have  assaulted  him 
io  that  quarter,  they  might  have  galled  him  more.     But  they  have  kept 
damonnng   about    his  avarice,   which    has  rescued  hioi  from   much 
•bloquy  and  envy.  r    ■ 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  aul^ntic  information  for 
biography,  Johnson  told  us,  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I  wanted  to 
write  the  *  Life  of  Drydeu,'  and  iu  order  to  get  materials,  1  applied  ta 
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the  only  two  persous  then  alire  who  had  seep  hiid ;  thmt  wart  old  Swm 
ney  and  pld^CrUber*  St^inney*8  information  frat  no  more  than  thit,  *  That 
at  WilTs  coffe/e-house  Dryden  liad  a  particular  chair  for  himself,  whidf 
was  set  by  the  fire  iu  wintj?r»  and  was  then  called  hit  winter-chair;  end 
that  it  was  curried  out  for  hipn  to  the  balcony  in  summer,  and  was  tbeq 
palled  his  summer-chair^^  jCibber  could  tell  no  more  biit  *  That  he 
remembered  him  a  decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes  aiWiira.* 
You  are  to  consider  that  Gibber  waif  then  at  a  great  distance  from  Drydett^ 
had  perhaps  one  leg  only  in  the  room,  and  durst  not  draw  in  theothni 
BoswelL  Y|et  jCihber  was  a  man  of  observation  ?  Johnson.  I  think  mil, 
Boswell.  You  will  allow  his  *  Apology*  to  be  well  done,  Johnson,  fttf 
yfeW  done,  to  be  sure.  Sir*  That  book  i^  9  f^rikin^  propf  of  the  jdttneaa 
of  Pope's  remark  : 

^  Each  mifbt  bit  sereral  province  yrt\\  coniDa|ii]« 
**  Would  all  bot  stoop  to  what  tbcjf  no^erttand**' 

Boswell.  And  his  plays  are  good.  Johnson.  Yes ;  but  that  was  hia 
trade ;  Ve^prit  du  corps ;  he  had  been  all  his  life  among  players  and 
play-writers.  I  wondered  that  he  bad  so  little  to  say  in  conversation,  for 
he  had  kept  the  best  company,  and  learnt  all  that  cuu  be  got  by  the  ear. 
He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  tlien  shewed  me  ^n  ode  ol  his  own*  with 
an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an  jeagle*s  wing,  i  told  bin 
that  when  the  ancients  ma^e  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like  something 
real. 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  among  all  the  bold  flights  of  Shakspeare't 
imagination,  the  boldest  was  making  Biruara-wood  march  toDunsinane  ! 
creating  a  wood  where  there  never  was  a  shrub;  a  wood  in  Scotland  1  ha} 
ha  !  ha  !  And  he  also  observed,  that  the  clannish  slavery  ol'the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to  iVliiton*s  remark  of  *  The 
Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty/  being  worshipped  in  all  hilly  countriea. 
When  I  was  at  Inyerary  (said  he,)  on  a  vjsit  to  my  old  friend  Archibald 
Dukeof  Argyle,  his  dependent  congratulated  me  on  b«;ing  such  a  favorite 
of  his  Grace.  I  said  <  It  i»  then,  gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me,  for  if 
1  bad  diKpleated  the  Duke,  and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Campbell 
among  you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring  John  Wilkes's  bead  tf| 
him  in  a  charger.     It  would  have  been  only. 

^  Off  with  bis  bead  !  to  much  for  Jyletbi^r^.^ 

I  was  then  member  for  i^yjesbary. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  the  contested  passage  in  Hortce*e 
Art  of  Poetry,  DeffitiU  e$i  propria  cimmunia  iUcere.  Mr.  Wilkea,  ac- 
cording to  my  note,  gave  the  interpretation  thiis  :  It  is  difficult  to  spesk 
with  propriety  of  common  things ;  as,  if  a  poet  had  to  speak  of  Qtieeu 
Caroline  drinkiog  tc«»  be  must  eodeavoor  to  avoid  the  vnlgarity  01  cups 
•od  mieen,    pot  opoo  reidiog  my  tiolf,  belelb  m^  that  be  nueaiii  to 
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^f,  tkat,  the  word  ^ommvmia^  being  a  Roman  law  teriDi  sigoifiec  here 
thiugv  eommW}^  juris^  that  is  to  say,  what  have  never  yet  been  treated 
.bj^y  body;  and  tb^s  appears  clearly  from  what  followed^ 


<c. 


v.. 


-Tu^ue 


**  ftectiut  Iliacum  carmeo  dedacis  in  actu^ 
*f  Qnnm  ti  pfofejrres  i^^oota  indi/ctaque  primas. 

You  w)11  easier  make  a  tragiedy  out  of  the  Iliad  than  on  any  mibject  not 
baiidj^d  before.  Johnson.  He  means  that  it  is  difficult  tp  appropriate 
to  pariiculur  persons  qnalities  which  are  coo^mou  to  all  mankind,  ^ 
Homer  has  done. 

Wilkes.  We  have  no  City^Poet  now :  that'll  an  offite  which  ha? 
gone  into  disuse.  The  last  was  Elkanah  "Settle.  There  h  something  in 
naMes  which  o>ie  cannot  help  feeling.  Now  ^Ikanah  Settle  isounds  so 
Queer,  who  can  expect  much  from  that  name?  We  should  have  no  he* 
liitation  to  give  for  it  John  Dry  den,  in  preference  to  Elkanah  Settle, 
from  the  nlimes  only,  without  knowing  their  different  merits.  Johnson^ 
I  suppose.  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for  Aldermen  in  hi^  time,  asr  John  Home 
could  do  now.    Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothiidk  learn  English? 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who  had  taken  poteessioo  of 
a  barren  part  of  America,  and  wondered  why  they  thou  Id  choose  it. 
Jobpfon.  Why,  Sir*  all  l^arrei^nass  is  comparative.  The  Scotch  would 
not  know  it  to  be  barren.  Bosw;sll«  Pome,  come,  he  is  flattering  the 
English.  You  have  now  been  in  Scotland,  Sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not 
see  meat  and  drink  enough  there.  Johnson,  Why  yes.  Sir ;  meat  and 
drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabitants  sufficient  strength  to  rdn  away  from 
home.  Air  these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in 
jast^  and  with  a  smile,  which  shewed  that  he  meant  only  wit.  Upon  this 
topic  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate;  here  was'a  bond  of 
nnion  between  them,  and  I  was  Conscious  that  as  both  of  them  had  vi« 
sited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully  satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  igooranco 
of  those  who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they  amused 
themselves  with  persfevering  in  the  old  jokes.  When  I  claimed  a  su- 
periority  for  Scotland  over  England  iq  one  respect,  that  no  mau  can  be 
arrested  there  for  a  debt  merely  because  f^nother  swears  it  against  him ; 
but  there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascertaining  its 
justice;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the  person,  before  judgment  is  obtained, 
can  take  place  only,  if  his  creditor  should  swear  that  he  is  about  to'fiy 
from  the  country,  or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  t«  meditatioHefuga : 
Wilkes.  Thai,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all  the  Scotch 
nation.  Johnson.  (To  Mr.  Wilkes.)  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  lately 
^k  my  friend  Boswell,  and  shewed  him  genuine  civilized  life  in  an 'Eng- 
lish provincial  town.  I  turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  city, 
tlmt  he  might  see  for  once  real  civility  :  for  you  know  that  he  lives  among 
savages  in  Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  Loudon.    Wilkes.    Except 
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wben  be  is  with  grave^  sober,  decent  people,  like  yoa  and  me.    JohnaoD. 
(smiling)  And  we  ashamed  of  him. 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson  told  the  story  of  hia 
asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with  them,  to 
prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  for  the  equality  of  mankind  ; 
and  he  said  to  me  afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  '*  You  saw  Mr 
Wilkes  acquiesced."  Wilkes  talked  with  all  imaginable  freedom  of  the 
ludicrous  title  given  to  the  Attorney-General,  Diaboius  Reqis ;  adding, 
*'  I  have  reason  to  know  something  about  that  officer;  fpr  I  was  prose- 
cuted for  a  libel.  Johnson,  who  many  people  would  have  supposed 
mast  have  been  furiously  angry  at  hearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly,  sai4 
uol  a  word.    He  was  now  indeed^  "  a  good-humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  bad  an  accession  of  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady^ 
well  known  for  her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee.  Amidst 
tome  patriotic  groans,  somebody  (I  think  the  Alderman)  said,  **  Poor 
o^d  England  is  iosU"  Jobnsoo.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented 
that  old  Eqglaiul  is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it.  Wilkes. 
{^d  I^ord  Bpte  governed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  tp  write  bis  eulogy,  and  dedicate  *  Mortimer'  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  shew  a  fine  print  of  a  beautiful  female 
figure  which  hung  in  the  ropm^  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of 
tbe  bosom  with  the  finger  of  an  arch  connoisseur.  He  afterwards  in  a 
pooversation  with  me  waggishly  ipsisted,  th^t  all  the  time  Johnson  shewed 
visible  signs  of  a  fervent  admiration  of  the  corresponding  charms  of  the 
fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  I  could  wish,  viill  serve 
to  give  a  notion  of  a  very  curious  interview,  which  was  not  only  pleasing 
at  the  time,  but  had  the  agreeable  and  benign  effect  of  reconciling  any 
animosity,  and  sweetening  any  acidity,  which  in  the  various  bustle  of 
political  contest,  bad  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who^ 
though  widely  different,  bad  so  many  things  in  common — clas&ical  learn- 
iug,  modern  literature,  wit  and  humour,  and  ready  repartee — that  it 
would  have  been  much  to  be  regretted  if  they  had  been  for  ever  at  a 
distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Burke  g^ve  me  much  credit  for  this  successful  negotiation ;  and 
pleasantly  said,  *<that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Carps  Diplomatique.*^ 

1  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  him 
tell  Mrs.  Williams  how  much  he  had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkcs*i 
company,  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had  pasted. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  thecelebrated  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd, 
whom  I  had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame  of  her  talents,  address,  and 
irresistible  power  of  fascination.  To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my  vi^ 
siting  her,  he  said  on  a  former  occasion,  '*  Nay,  Madam,  Boswell  is  ia 
the  right;  I  should  have  viaited  her  myself,  were  it  not  that  the)*  have 
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now  a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  news-papers."     This  evening 
he  exnUimed,   "  1  envy  him  his  acqaaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd.*' 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  makino^  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of 
Min,  an4  giving  a  full  account  of  it;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  bad  playfully 
suggested  as  a  mottoy 


**  The  proper  study  of  maokiad  is  Maw.** 

Johnsoo.  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book  than  the  jaant  will  cost 
yoQ  ;  so  you  will  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and  add  to  your  re- 
putation. 

Oq  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took  leave  of  him,  being  to  set  out 
for  Scotland.  I  thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all  his  kindness. 
••  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  very  welcome.     Nobody  repays  it  with  more.*' 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone  round  the  world  of  the 
rough,  and  passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
That  he  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  was  some- 
timest'perhaps,  too  "easily  provoked'*  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  some- 
times too  desirous  of  triumph  in  colloquial  contest,  must  be  allowed. 
The  quickness  both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility  disposed  him  to 
sadden  explosions  of  satire;  to  which  his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit 
was  a  strong  and  almost  irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one  of  the 
finest  images  in  Mr.  Home's  **  Douglas," 

**       .    ■  n     I  On  each  glance  of  tbooght 
DectiioD  followed,  a>  the  thuoderbolt 
Pursuet  the  flash  !" 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often  so  eager  to  apply  the  lash, 
that  the  Judge  had  not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  sufficient  delibe* 
ration. 

Tliat  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence  of  temper  may  be 
granted  :  but  let  us  ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it  be  supposed  that 
be  was  in  a  perpetual  rage,  and  never  without  a  club  in  his  hand  to 
knock  down  every  one  who  approached  hiro.  On  the  contrary,  the 
truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging, 
nay,  polite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  much  so,  that  many  gen- 
tlemen who  were  long  acquainted  with  him  never  received,  or  even 
heard  a  strong  expression  from  him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  the 
monument  of  Dr  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster- Abbey,  afford  at  once  a 
proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  writings, 
and  of  the  great  renpect  which  he  entertained  for  the  taste  and  judgmtnt 
of  the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom  they  arc  addressed  : 


ij0  THfe  tlF6  OF  [177^ 


TO  UA  J^BKVA  EETHOLIM^ 
DEAR  8IB, 

I  have  beeu  kept  away  from  joa,  I  kaow  not  Welf  bow,  aod  of  ifc^ife 
Texatious  hindrances  I  know  not  i^hen  there  will  be  an  end,  I  therefore 
^nd  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor*8  epitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself ;  and  if 
you  then  think  it  right,  show  it  to  the  Club.  I  am,  you  know,  willing  to' 
be  corrected.  If  you  think  any  thing  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself^ 
till  we  cottife  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  ihe  card.  Tbe^ 
dates  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.    I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHNsoff. 

May  ]6,  1776. 

TO   T^E  SAME, 

.Miss  Reynolds  has  a  miud  to  send  the  Epitaph  to  Dr.  Beattie;  I 
•m  very  willing,  bpt  having  no  copy,  cannot  immediately  recollect  it/ 
Shctella  roe  yoo  bavie  lost  it.  Try  to  recollect,  and  put  down  as  much 
tajOtt  retain;  you  perhaps  may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The 
lines  for  which  1  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of  rerum  civilium  $M  nairn^ 
ra/tiiJR.     It  was  a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can.     I  am.  Sir, 

^  Yoor  most  huinble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHNsoii. 

Jone  99,  1776. 

The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly. 

It  was,  I  think,  a(\er  I  had  left  London  in  this  year,  that  this  Epitaph 
gave  occasion  to  a  Remonstrance  to  the  Monarch  of  Litebatueb,  for 
an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more  fully  aod  clearly  before 
them,  I  shall  first  insert  the  Epitaph. 

'^Olivarii  Goldsmith, 

Poctc,  Pbysici,  Historici, 

Qoi  nallum  feri  tcribeiidi  geoas 

Noil  telifit, 

MallsRi  qued  teligit  oon  oroavit : 

Sive  ritug  oteot  moTendi, 

Sive  UcryoiA. 

Affectnan  potent  at  lenis  dominator  : 

iDfeaio  tabliniif,  vividofi  vertatilit, 

Oratioac  fraodif,  oitidat,  veoottat : 

Hoc  BosaiBento  neoioriaiii  coloii 

Sodaliom  amor, 

Amtcoran  Adet, 
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Lectontm  Teneratio. 

Nataf  in  Hibernii  Fernia  Loogfordieiitis, 

lo  loco  coi  Domen  Pallai, 

Not.  xxix«  mdcczzxj  ; 

Eblans  Uteris  inititntna  i 

Obiit  Londiniy 

April.  IT>  MDCOLXZIT.** 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thai :  **  I  enclose  the  Round  Roiin. 
Thisjtfn  cT  esprit  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's.  All  the  company  present^  except  myself,  were  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  Epitaph,  written  for  him  by  Dr« 
Johnson,  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  various  emendations" 
were  suggested,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the  Doctor's 
consideration.— -But  the  question  was,  who  should  have  the  courage  to 
propose  them  to  him  ?  At  last  it  was  hinted,  that  there  could  be  no  way 
to  good  as  that  of  a  J?OMiid  RobiHf  ai  the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make 
use  of  when  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known 
who  puti  his  name  first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition  was  in« 
stantSy  assented  to;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  now  Bishop  of 
KilUloc,  drew  up  an  address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  whicn  it  was  feared  the  Doctor  might  think 
treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr.  Burke  then  proposed  the 
address  as  it  stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  officiate  as  clerk. 

Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carr}*  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  it  #ith  moeh 
good  bamoar,  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he 
would  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it : 
bot  ke  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  o/*  Westminster  Abbey 
$mtk  au  English  inscription. 

I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a  species  of  literary  curiosity  worth  pre- 
ierving,  as  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree.  Dr.  Johnson's  character.*' 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript  of  a  paper,  which  I 
dovbt  not  of  their  being  desirous  to  see.*' 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very  just.  The  anecdote  now  re* 
lAted  proves,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  reverence  and  awe  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  in 
Tarions  departments,  and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived  most  with  him  ; 
wUle  it  also  confirms  ^rhat  I  haveag^in^ijnd  again  inculcated,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  irascible  character  which  has  been 
ignorantly  imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  one  of  the  thousand 
instances  which  evince  the  extraordinary  promptitude  of  Mr.  Burke ; 
who  while  he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least;  can^ 
with  equal  facility,  embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  speculatioos  of 
politics  or  the  ingenioas  topicksof  literary  investigation. 

No.  7*  ^  X 


St^  THE  UFE  on  (l77Cf 

D|U  J0HN8PM  TO  MAS.  BOtWELt. 
MADAM, 

You  must  not  tbiuk  me  uncml  ia  emittiog;  to  answer  the  letter  with 
vvhich  you  favoured  me  some  time  Bgo»  1  imagined  it  to  have  beeq 
vvritten  without  Mr.  Boswell's  knowledge,  and  therefore  supposed  the 
answer  to  require,  what  I  could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance* 

The  difference  with  Lord  Aucbinleck  is  now  over ;  and  bince  yooiig 
Alexander  has  appeared,  I  hop«;  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  anaong  yon  : 
for  I  sincerely  wish  you  all  happy.  Do  not  teach  the  young  ones  to  dui- 
likeme,  as  you  dislike  me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  |iave  Ver(^nie«*f 
kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

You  wil)  now  have  Mr.  Bqswell  home ;  it  is  well  that  you  have  him  ; 
he  has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield,  and  he  has  followed 
Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The  only 
thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him  :  and 
while  we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our 
Qtber  quarrels  wil1|  1  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  1  am.  Madam, 

Yopr  inoat  humble  Servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

May  16,  1776. 

IfR.    1I08WELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinlmcgb,  Jsna  ss,  1776. 

You  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters  were  too  long.  Ther« 
is  no  danger  in  that  complaint  being  made  at  present ;  for  I  find  it  diiB« 
cul  t  for  me  to  write  to  yon  at  all.  [Here  an  account  of  having  been  afflicted 
with  a  return  of  melancholy,  or  bad  spirits]. 

The  boxes  of  books  which  you  sent  to  me  are  arrived ;  bat  1  have  not 
yet  examiaed  the  contents, 

O  O   «   O  ^«   IT 

I  send  you  Mr.  Maclaorin*s  paper  for  the  negro,  who  claims  fait 
freedom-  in  the  Court  of  Session. 


DR.  JOHN8QN   TO   MR.   BOSWELL. 


DEAR  SIR, 


These  black  fits,  of  which  you  complain,  perhaps  hurt 
nemory  aa  well  aayour  imagination.  When  did  I  complain  that  yovr 
letters  were  too  long  ?  Your  last  letter,  after  a  very  long  delay,  browgbl 
very  bad  news*  [Here  a  series  of  reflections  upon  melancholy,  and— ^ 
what  I  cottld  not  help  thinking' strangely  unreasonable  in  him' who  hodi 
suffered  so  much  frooi  it  bimfclf^v-Hi  good  deal  of  aererity  and  repcenf 
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M  if  it  were  owing  to  my  9mn  faolt,  or  tiiatl  wm^  perhaps,  affecting  it 
from  a  desire  of  distinction]. 

Read  Cheyne't  *  Euglish  Malady  ;'  but  do  not  let  him  teach  you  a 
foolitb  aatioas'thatiDeiancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness.     •  •  «  •  • 

To  bf ar  that  you  have  not  opened  your  boxes  of  books  is  ?ery  offensive. 
The  examination  and  arrangement  of  so  many  volumes  might  have 
afforded  you  an  amuseoient  very  seasonable  at  present,  and  useful  for 
the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  1  confess,  very  angry  that  you  manage  your- 
selffso  in.    ♦«♦♦♦♦ 

I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that  I  am,  with  great  kiudaesa  and 
■aieeriiyi  dear  Sir^ 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord  Mausfiefd  in  the  Court  of  Kidg's 
Bench,  that  a  negro  cannot  be  takeu  out  of  the  kingdom  without  hts 
own  consent. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSW£LL. 
DEAR  SIR, 

» 

I  make  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last  letter  should  give  you  too 
miukpaio.  If  you  are  really  oppressed  with  overpowering  and  involun* 
tary  melancholy,  you  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  reproached.     ^  a  ♦  ^  ♦ 

Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  os  have  done  with  quarrels  and  with  censure* 
Let  me  know'whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty  library.  There  are, 
perhaps,  many  books  among  them  which  you  uever  need  read  through : 
but  there  are  none  which  it  is  not  proper  for  yoO  to  know,  and  sometimes 
to  consult.  Of  these  books,  of  which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  know  the  contents,  that,  when  any  question  arises,  you  may 
know  where  to  look  for  information. 

Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  Mr.  Maclaurin's  plea,  and  I  think  !t 
excellent.  How  is  the  suit  carried  on  ?  If  by  subscription,  I  commis- 
sion you  to  contribute,  in  my  name,  what  is  proper.  Let  nothing  be 
wanting,  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Drummond,  I  see,  is  superseded.  His 
father  would  have  grieved  ;  but  he  lived  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  soirs 
election,  and  died  before  that  pleasure  was  abated. 

Langton*s  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and  both  are  well ;  I  dined  with 
him  the  other  day.     ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  efening  of  the  29th  of  May  I  was 
seised  by , the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  well.  The  pain  has  not  been  vio- 
lent, but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were  very  troublesome,  and  what 
is  said  to  be  very  uncommon!  it  has  not  alleviated  my  other  disorders. 
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Make  use  of  youth  and  health  while  you  hare  them ;  nake  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  BoawelL    I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  afiectionatey 

Sam,  JoHKsoir. 
Jaiy  1^  1776. 

MIL  RO8WELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON, 

«  Ediabarfh,  Jsly  is,  1770, 

MT   DBAR  SIB, 

Your  letter  of  the  second  of  this  month  was  rather  a  harsh  medieiBo; 
but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spontaneous  tenderness,  which,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  sent  forth  such  balsam  as  your  next  brought  me.  I  found 
myself  for  some  time  so  ill  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent  ap* 
pearance,  while  all  within  was  weakness  and  distress.  Like  a  redncod 
garrison  that  has  some  spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and  planted  all  the 
force  I  could  muster,  upon  the  walls,  I  am  now  much  better,  and  I  sin* 
ccrely  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  friendly  counsel. 


Count  Manucci  came  here  last  week  from  tra?eUing  in  Ireland.  1  havt 
shown  him  what  civilities  I  could  on  his  own  account,  on  your's,  and  on 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  has  had  a  hll  from  his  horse,  and  bete 
much  hurt.  I  regret  this  unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  ta  be  a  very 
amiable  man. 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  yeary 
I  select  from  his  private  register  the  following  passage  : 

July  2#,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  ordained  (hat  whatever  is  to  he  desired 
should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  bletting,  bringest  honest 
labour  to  good  effect,  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and  endeavours. 
Grant  roe,  O  Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and  right ;  snd  afford  me 
calmness  of  mind,  and  steadioesv  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  hi 
this  short  Tife,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to  cume,  for  the  sake  uf 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

It  appears  that  this  was  composed  when  he  purposed  to  apply  vigor- 
ously to  study,  particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expreued,  at  the  age  of  sixty-iteven,  is  admirable 
and  encouraging ;  and  it  must  impress  all  (he  thinking  |)art  of  my  readers 
with  a  consolatory  conBdencein  habitual  devotion,  when  they  see  a  man 
of  such  enlarged  intellectual  powers  as  Johnson,  thus  in  the  genuine  ear» 
nestness  of  secrecy,  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being,  **  frum 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift." 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
tIB, 

A  yooDg  man  whoie  name  is  Paterson,  offers  bioiBelf  this  evening 
to  the  Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  for  whom  1  have  long  had  a 
kindaessy  and  who  is  now  abroad  in  distress.  I  shall  be  glad  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little  countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small 
distinction.  How  much  it  is  in  your  power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a 
young  man  I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this  candidate 
deserves  favour  by  his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may 
now  give  of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  the  son  of  my  friend. 
Your  character  and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young  man  great  en* 
caaiagement  by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard  of  a  man  who  asked 
no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him 
at  hit  levee.    I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sak«  JoHNsoir* 
Aagut  s,  1776* 

MR.  BOS  WELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinbargb,  Aag«  30,  177CU 

[After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having  examined  the  chests  of 
books  which  he  had  sent  to  me,  and  which  contained  what  may  be  truly 
called  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  iSf a//  Librartf^  thrown  together  at 
raodop :— ] 

Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in  the  case  of  my  client  the  minister  ; 
not  that  he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  that  the  parishioner  both 
provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  his  Lordship  your  able  argument  upon 
tbe  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observation  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  watt 
'  Dr»  Johnson's  5tf(iforitffii  is  pleasantly  and  artfully  composed.  I  sus- 
pect,  however^  that  he  has  not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that  he 
is  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  to  imagine  that  a  bishop  or  a 
Presbyter  has  a  righ^  to  begin  censure  or  discipline  e  cathedrdJ* . 


For  the  honour  of  Count  ftlanucci.  as  well  as  to  observe  that  exactness 
•f  truth  which  you  have  taught  me,  i  must  correct  what  I  have  said  in 
a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from  his  horse,  which  might  have  been 
an  imputation  on  his  skill  as  an  officer  of  cavalry ;  his  horse  fell  with 
him. 

I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word  of  *  Granger's  Biographical 
History.'  it  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not  think  him  the 
WUg  that  you  supposed,     Horace  Walpole's  being  his  patron  is>  indeed. 
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no  good  sign  of  hit  political  principles.  But  he  denied  to  Lord 
Mountttu«rt  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  said  he  had  been  accosed  bj  both 
parties  of  partiality.     It  seems  he  was  like  Pope, 

<  While  Tories  call  me  Wbi|^,  aod  Wbigt  a  Tory.' 

I  wibh  you  would  look  more  into  his  book  ;  and  as  Lord  Moantstuart 
wishes  much  to  find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work  upon  Granger^a 
plan,  and  has  desired  I  would  mention  it  to  you  ;  if  such  a  inan  occurs, 
please  to  let  roe  know.  His  Lordship  will  give  him  generous  eo* 
couragement. 

TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEVET. 
DEAR  tl«. 

Having  spent  aboi^t  six  weeks  at  this  plac^,  we  have  at  length  re- 
solved upon  returning.  I  expect  to  see  you  all  in  Fleet-street  on  the 
30th  of  this  month. 

I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday,  but  think  to  go  most  of  this 
week,  though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any  good.  My  nights  are  very 
restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise  well. 

I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs.  Williams.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  Francis  and  Betsy.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHiraoir* 

Bri^bdmstooe, 
Oct.  91,  1776.  , 


I  again  wrote  to.  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  21st  of  October,  informing 
that  my.  father  had,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  large  debt  for  niey 
and  that  1  had  npw  the  happiness  of  l>eiug  upon  very  good  terms  with 
him;  to  which  he  returned  the  following  answer. 

TO  JAMES  BOSMXLL  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIB,  "     ' 

I  had  great  pleasure  on  hearing  that  you  are  at  last  on  good  terms  with 
your  father.  Cultivate  his  kindoess  by  all  honest  and  manly  means. 
Life  is  but  short ;  no  time  can  be  afforded  but  for  the  indulgence  of. teal 
sorrow,  or  contests  upon  questions  seriously  momentoui.  Let  us  uot 
throw  away  any  of  pur  days  upon  useless  resentment,  or  contend  wb# 
shall  hold  out  loogeit  in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be  angry ; 
and  best,  in  the  next  place*  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you  and 
your  father,  pats  the  remainder  of  your  time  in  reciprocal  benevoleoice ! 
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#  ♦  *  •  f  • 

Do  yoa  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton  ?  I  visit  him  sometimes,  but  he 
does  not  talk.  I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life ;  but  as  I  am  tiot  per* 
mitted  to  understand  it»  I  caii<»ot  set  arty  thing  right  that  is  wrong.  His 
children  are  sweet  baVies. 

I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  is  weM.  Desire  her 
pot  to  transmit  her  malevoUnce  to  the  young  people.  Let  me  have 
jklexander,  and  Yeronicayimd  Euphemia,  for  my  friends. 

Mrs.  Williarpsy  whom  you  may  reckon  as  one  of  your  welUwisheN^  il 
10  a  feeble  and  languishing  state,  with  little  hopes  of  growing  better* 
Sl|e  w^t  for  some  part  of  the  autumn  into  the  country,  but  is  little  be- 
nefited ;  ttod  Dr.  Lawrence  confesses  that  his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death 
is»  (lowever,  at  a  distance  :  and  what  more  thap  that  can  we  say  of  our* 
selves  ?  I  am  aorry  for  her  pain,  and  Q|ore  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr^  Ltvet 
at  aoviid,  wind  and  liaib. 

I  was  sonie  ireeks  this  autumn  at  Brighthelmitone.  The  place  wai 
Tery  doll,  and  I  was  not  well ;  the  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  was  tht 
moat  pleasant  joiirney  that  I  ever  oiade.  Such  an  effort  annually  would 
give  the  world  a  little  diversification. 

Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander,  an4  must  therefore  endeavour 
to  spend  our  time  at  hon^e  as  well  as  we  can.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life 
into  a  method,  that  every  hour  may  bring  its  employment,  and  every  em^ 
ployment  have  its  hour.  Xenophon  observes,  in  his  *  Treatise  of  CEcooo* 
wy,'  that  if  every  thing  be  kept  in  a  certnin  place,  when  any  thing  is  worn 
oat  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves  will  shew  what  is  wanting; 
90  if  every  part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour  will  call  into  remembran<« 
its  proper  engagement. 

I  have  not  practised  all  this  pradepce  myself,  but  I  have  suffeved 
Viocb  for  want  of  it :  and  1  would  have  you,  by  timely  recoUcN^tioD  and 
steady  rctolution,  escape  from  those  evila  which  have  lain  heavy  vpou 
■le*    I  am,  my  deiireat  BoswelU 

Your  most  huittMe  servant, 

Sam.  JoHifsow. 

qplt'CoBrt,  Nov«  16, 1776. 

On  the  16th  of  November  I  informed  him  that  Mr.  Strahan  had  sent 
mBiwehe  copies  of  the  <' Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,"  handsomely 
bound,  instead  of  the  twenty  copies  which  were  stipulated ;  but  which, 
I  aoppoaed,  were  to  be  only  in  sheets;  requested  to  know  how  they 
fboold  be  diatributed :  and  mentioned  that  I  had  aootherson  born  to  me 
frho  was  named  David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant. 
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TO  JAMBS  BOS  WELL,  BSQ. 
DEAR  SIB, 

I  have  been  for  some  lime  ill  of  •  cold,  which,  perhapsi  I  made  an 
excuse  to  myself  for  not  writiogy  when  io  reality  I  knew  not  what  to 
say. 

The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as  you  think  best,  in  my  narne^ 
or  your  own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most  proper.  Ererj 
body  cannot  be  obliged  ;  but  I  wish  that  nobody  may  be  oflfeaded.  Do 
the  best  you  can. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your  family,  and  hope  that  littlo 
David  is  by  this  time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  recovered.  I  am 
much  pleased  to  hear  of^the  re-establishment  of  kindness  between  job 
and  your  father.  Cultivate  his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as  yon  cam 
To  live  at  variance  at  all  is  uncomfortable ;  and  variance  with  a  father  is 
still  more  uncomfortable.  Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute  yon  have 
the  wrong  side ;  at  least  you  gave  the  first  provocations,  and  some  of 
them  very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown  you  any  foul  pUyt  treat  her  with 
respect,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence:  this  will  secure  yonr  father. 
When  once  a  discordant  family  has  fi^lt  the  pleasure  of  peace  they  will 
not  willingly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  but  be  friends  with  me,  we 
might  now  shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

What  came  of  Dr.  Memis*s  cause  ?  Is  the  question  about  the  negro 
determined  ?  Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable  hopes  ?  What  is  beco«le 
of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event  of  all  these  litigations.  I 
wish  particularly  well  to  the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  outof  order ;  and  though  she  is  somo« 
thing  better,  is  likely,  in  her  physician^s  opinion,  to  endure  her  malad]f 
for  life,  though  she  may,  perhaps,  die  of  some  other.  Mrs.  Thrale  is 
big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a  boy ;  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish 
mnch  about  it,  1  should  wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed.  The  desire  of 
male  heirs  is  not  appendant  only  to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost  ne* 
cessary  to  the  continuance  of  Tbrale's  fortune;  for  what  cau  misses  do 
with  a  brewhouse  ?     Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters  than  trades. 

Baretti  went  away  from  Tbrale's  in  some  whimsical  fit  of  disgust,  or 
ill-nature,  without  taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he  finds  in  any  other 
place  as  good  an  habitation,  and  as  many  conveniencies.  He  has  got 
five  and  twenty  guineas  by  translating  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  into  ^ 
ltalian»and  Mr.  Thrale  gave  him  an  hundred  in  the  spring;  so  that  bo 
is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

Colman  has  bought  Foote's  patent,  and  is  to  allow  Foote  for  life  ux- 
teen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  Reynolds  told  me,  and  to  allow  him  to 
play  so  often  on  such  terms  that  he  may  gain  four  hundred  pounds  more 
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What  Colman  can  get  by  this  bargain,  but  trouble  and  hazard,  I  do  not 
lee.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Deecmbersi,  1776.  Sam.  JoaNtOK, 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been  admired  aa  a 
preacher  at  Edinburgh,  thought  now  of  diffuaing  hi«  excellent  aermona 
more  extensively,  and  increasing  hia  reputation,  by  publishing  a  collec* 
tion  of  them.  He  transmitted  the  manuacript  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the 
printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  dia- 
opuraging  the  publication.  Such  at  first  waa  the  unpropitious  state  of 
one  of  the  moat  auccessful  theological  books  that  haa  ever  appeared.  Mr. 
Strahan,  however,  had  aent  one  of  the  aermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his 
opinion;  and  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent 
off,  he  received  from  Johnson  on  Christmas-eve,  a  note  in  which  was  the 
following  paragraph : 

**  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair^a  firat  aermon  with  more  than  approba* 
tioo ;  to  say  it  is  good,  ia  to  aay  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  aoon  after  thia  time  a  conversation  with 
|)r.  Johnson  concerning  them ;  and  then  he  very  candidly  wrote  again 
to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Johnson'a  note,  and  agreeing  to  purchaae  the 
▼olume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The, 
aale  waa  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the  approbation  of  the  pul)lic  so 
high,  that  to  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  the  proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair 
a  preaent  firatof  one  sum,  and  afterwards  of  another,  of  fifiy  pounds, 
tbos  voluntarily  doubling  tiie  stipulated  price;  and  when  he  prepared 
another  volume,  they  gave  him  at  once  three  hundred  pounds,  being  iu 
all  five  hundred  ponnds,  by  an  agreement  to  which  I  am  a  subscribing 
fritneaa ;  and  now  for  a  third  octavo  volume  he  has  received  no  less  thun 
SIX  hundred  pounds. 

\n  1777,  it;  appears  from  his  *<  Prayers  and  Meditations,*'  that  John- 
son Huffered  much  from  a  state  of  mind  *'  unsettled  and  perplexed,"  and 
from  that  conatitutional  gloom,  which,  together  ifith  his  extreme  humi- 
lity and  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  relii^ious  state,  made  him  coiitem-    . 
plate  himself  through  too  dark  and  unfavourable  a  medium.     It  may  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  *<8aw  God  in  clouds.'*      Certain  we  may  be  of  his 
injaatice  to  himself  in  the  following  lamentable  paragraph,  which  it  ia 
painful  to  think  came  from  the  contrite  heart  pf  this  great  man,  to  whose 
labours  the  world  are  ao  much  indebted :  **  When  I  survey  my  past  life,    « 
I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of 
body,  and  disturbances  of  the  mind,  very  near  to  madness,  which  I  hope 
He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many 
deficiencies."     But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this  year  eminently  fervent ; 
and  we  are  comforted  by  observing  intervals  of  quiet,  composure,  and 
^Udoesa. 

No.  7.  3  Y 
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On  Eatter  day  we  find  the  foUowing  emphatic  prayer:  **  Almighty 
and  most  merciful  Father,  whp  seest  alTour  miserica,]  aod  knoweat  M 
our  necetaitiesy  look  down  upon  me,  and  pit^  me.  Defend  me  from  the 
violent  incursion  of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep  avch 
resolutions  as  may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  thy  pro* 
vidence  shall  appoint  me;  and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my 
heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  trne  joys  are  to  be  found,  and 
that  I  may  serve  thee  with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Hwre 
mercy  upon  me,  O  €vod,  have  mercy  upon  me  ;  years  and  infirmitita 
oppreu  me,  terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  fBff 
Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me :  and  aa 
help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so  commemorate  the  death 
of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  this  short  and  pmio* 
ful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  bis  aake,  be  received  to  uverlaating 
happiness.     Amen." 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  impressions  upon  his  mind  ata 
thus  commemorated :  '*  I  was  for  some  time  distressed,  but  at  last  ob« 
tained,  I  hope  from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  1  have  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and  my  courage  increaaed ;  aud  f  wrote  with 
ipy  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer  Book, 

**  Vita  &rdhau4aj 
Biblia  Ifgenda^ 
Tktologkt  opertt  danda, 
Sfrviendum  ft  lataudmm.''* 

Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well  known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  ia 
kind  assistance  to  a  female  relation  of  ,Dr»  Goldsmith,  and  desired  that 
on  her  return  to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authentic  particulars  of  the 
life  of  her  celebrated  relation.      Concerning  her  is  the  following  letter  i 

TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ. 

DEAR  Sift, 

You  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  from  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  whom  we  la* 
mcnted  as  drowned,  I  have  received  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  to  us  all^ 
with  promise  to  make  the  enquiries  which  we  recommended  to  her. 

I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conveying  this  intelligence  to  Mita 
CaulBeld,.but  that  her  letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know  not  the  direc« 
tion.    You  will  tell  the  good  news.    I  am  Sir, 

Your  most,  &c. 
Sam.  Joknsov. 

rcbmiry  SS,  1777^ 
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MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON, 
MT  DEAR  SIR, 

"^  My  ttate  of  epistolary  accountrwith  you  at  present  is  extraordiiiar|^ 
tlie  balance^  as  to  number,  is  on  39bur  side.  1  am  indebted  to  you  for 
two  letters;  one  dated  the  l6th  of  November,  upon  which  very  day 
I  wrote  to  you,  so  that  our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged ;  and  one 
dated  the  21  st  of  December  last. 

My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  by  the  truly  kind  contents  of 
b6tli  of  them  :  and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have  allowed  so  much 
tiflse  to  elapse  without  writing  to  you.  Bat  delay  is  inherent  in  me«.  by 
Datore  or  by  bad  habit.  I  waited  till  1  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
paying  you  my  compliments  on  a  new  year*  1  have  procrastinated  till 
the  year  is  no  longer  new. 


Dr.  Memi»*s  cause  was  determined  against  htm,  with  40l.  costs.  The 
Lord  President,  abd  two  other  of  the  Judges,  dissented  from  the  majo* 
rity,  upon  this  ground  ;  that  although  there  may  have  been  no  intention 
to  injure  him  by  calling  him  Doctor  of  Medicine ^  instead  of  Physician, 
yet,  as  he  remonstrated  against  the  designation  before  the  charter  was 
printed  off,  and  represented  that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even  hurtful 
to  him,  it  was  ill-natured  to  refuse  to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  desig- 
nation to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  our 
court  has  judged  wrong.  The  defendants  were  tn  maldjide,  to  persist  in 
naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  You  remember  poor  Goldsmith, 
when  he  grew  important,  and  wished  to  appear  Doctor  Major,  could 
not  bear  your  calling  him  Goldy*  Would  it  not  have  been  wrong  to 
have  named  him  so  in  your  **  Preface  to  Shakspeare,**  or  in  any  serious 
permanent  writing  of  any  sort  ?  The  difficulty  is,  whether  an  action 
should  be  allowed  on  such  petty  wrongs.     De  minimis  non  curat  lex. 

The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A  memorial  is  preparing  on  the 
aid%  of  slavery.  1  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  printed.  Mac- 
lanrin  is  made  happy  by  your  approbation  of  his  memorial  for  the 
black. 

Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we  passed  an  evening  together. 
The  sale  of  his  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

Sir  Allan  Maclean*s  suit  against  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  recovering 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  before  all  our  judges. 
1  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Maclaurin  to*day ;  Crottbie  spoke  tn-day 
against  him.  Three  more  counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the 
cause  will  be  determined.  I  send  you  the  Informations,  or  Cases,  on 
each  side,  which  I  hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me  when  we  were 
under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  *^l  will  help  him  with  my  pen." 
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You  said  it  with  a  generous  glow  ;  ond  though  his  Grace  of  Argyle  did 
afterwards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent  horse,  upon  which  *you  looked 
like  a  Bishop,*  you  must  not  swerve  from  your  purpose  at  Incbkeaneth* 
1  wish  you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue,  amidst  our  Scotch  law 
principles  and  phrases.  * 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case^  in  which  I  endeayoured  to  make 
it  as  clear  as  I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
formularies  and  technical  language  of  the  law  of  Scotland.] 

I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided  here.  But  as  it  may  be 
brought  under  the  review  of  our  Judges,  and  is  certainly  to  be  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  assistance  of  such  a  mind  as  your*a 
will  be  of  consequence.  Your  paper  on  Vicious  Intromission  i%  a  Qoble 
proof  of  what  you  can  do  even  in  Scotcb  law. 

ift  «  *  •  «  * 

I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books.  Lord  Hailes  and  Lord 
Monboddo  have  each  received  one,  and  return  you  thanks.  Monboddo 
dined  with  me  lately,  and  having  drank  tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by 
ourselves,  and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  read  the  *  Journey'  super6cially,  as 
he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  1  wished,  I  brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud 
several  passages ;  and  then  he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have 
a  Lo^y  from  the  author,     lie  begged  that  might  be  marked  on  it. 

♦  «•««« 

1  ever  am,  tny  dear  Sir, 

Vour  most  faithful 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  BosweIl. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  DICK  TO  DR,  SAMUEL  JOHKSON. 

Prestuofield,  Feb.  17,  1777. 

SIR, 

I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  yonf  book  of  your  *  Joume^ 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  which  you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me, 
by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr,  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck  ;  for 
which  I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks;  and  after  carefully  reading 
it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice  books,  next 
our  worthy  friend's  *  Journey  to  Corsica.*  As  there  are  many  thmgt 
to  admire  in  both  performances,  1  have  often  wiblied  ihat  no  Travels  or 
Journey  should  be  published  but  those  undertaken  by  persons  of  io-» 
ttrgrity  and  capaciiy,  to  judge  well,  and  describe  faithfully  and  in  good 
laiiguBge,  the  situation,  condition,  and  manners  of  the  countnes  pa«t 
throu-h.     Indeed  our  country  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the 
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crowns,  is  still  in  mdst  places  to  deroicl  of  clothing,  or  cover  fft)m  hedges 
and  plantations^  that  it  was  well  you  gave  your  readers  a  sound  Monitoire 
with  respect  to  that  circumstance.  The  truths  you  have  told,  and  the 
parity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  as  your  *  Journey*  is 
uniTeraatly  read,  may,  and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good  effect • 
For  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  conntry,  tells  me,  that  of  late  the  demand  upon  him  forthese 
articles  is  doubled  and  sometimes  tripled.  I  have,  therefore,  listed  Dr» 
Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my  memorandums  of  the  principal  planters 
and  favourers  of  the  enclosures,  under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to 
iorent  from  the  Greek,  Papadendrion*  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few 
more  are  of  the  list.  I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the  shire  of  Aber- 
deen, viz*  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  has  planted  above  fifty  millions  of  trees 
on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Monimusk  :  I  must  enquire  if  he  hat 
fenced  them  well,  before  he  enters  my  list ;  for  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing, 
1  began  myself  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too  valuable  for  much, 
and  that  is  now  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seventy-fourth 
year.  I  look  up  to  with  reverence,  and  shew  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  they  are  full  the  height  of  my  country-house  here, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to  have  that 
ftatisfactioo  with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Boswell.  I  shall  always  continue^ 
frith  the  truest  esteem,  dear  Docter, 

Your  much  obliged. 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 

Alexander  Dick. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 

bBAR   SIR, 

It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing  from  you,  that  I  am  not  easy 
mbout  it;  write  something  to  me  next  post.  When  you  sent  your  last 
letter,  every  thing  seemed  to  be  mending ;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately 
grown  worse.  I  suppose  young  Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Ve- 
ronica is  now  very  pretty  company.  1  do  not  luppose  the  lady  is  yet 
reconciled  to  me,  yet  let  her  know  thatjl  love  her  very  well,  and  value  her 
rerv  much. 

Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they  are  all  like  the  first 
which  I  hare  read,  they  are  sermones  aureU  «c  ouro  magis  aurei.  It  is 
excellently  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and  language.  Mr.  Wat&on*s 
book,  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 


Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill.  Langton  lives  on  as  he  used 
to  do.  His  children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  his  lady  loses  her 
Scotch.     PiAoU  1  Qerer  see. 
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I  have  been  to  distressed  bj  difficalty  of  breathing,  tbat  I  lotl,  aa  waa 
computed^  six-aad-thirtj  ounces  of  blood  io  a  few  days,  I  am  better, 
bot  Dot  well. 

I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  a^d  get  my  Graham's  *  Teleoiachoa* 
that  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book  ;  and  *  JohniUmi  Poemuia^ 
another  little  book,  printed  at  Middleburg. 

Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliroenttf,  and  promises  tbat  when  yon 
come  hither,  she  will  accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in  tbe  old 
room.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  you  sent  her  book  to  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon. 

My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me ;  for  your  kiudneu  ia 
one  of  tbe  pleasures  of  my  life,  which  1  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Febraary  is,  1777. 

TO  BR.  SAMUEL  JORNSON. 

£diaburgb,  Feb«  94, 1777., 
DfSAft  aiE, 

Your  letter  dated  the  18th  instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  recetre 
last  post.  Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather  delay,  was  truly 
culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret  it,  since  it  has  produced  me  so 
valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard.  I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inexcusable 
silence,  sometimes  divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own  mind,  by  fancying 
that  1  should  hear  again  from  you,  enquiring  with  i»ome  anxiety  about 
me,  because,  for  aught  you  knew,  1  might  have  been  ill* 

You  are  pleased  to  shew  me,  that  my  kindness  is  of  some  consequence 
to  you*  My  heart  is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir, 
tbat  ray  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are  exalted  and  steady.  1  do 
not  believe  that  a  more  perfect  attachment  ever  existed  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble  attachment ;  for  the  attractions  are  Geniust 
Learning,  and  Piety. 

Ycnr  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and  brings  into  my  ima- 
gination an  event,  which  although  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  I 
must  expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with  composure. 

My  wife  is  much  h4noured  by  mhat  you  say  of  bar.  She  begs  you 
may  accept  of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send  you  some  marina^ 
lade  of  oranges  of  her  owu  making. 

«  «  a  a  •  a 

J  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged 

And  faithful  hom1)1eserTat)t, 

James  Bosweli.. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 

]>SAB  SIR, 
I  have  been  nach  pleased  with  yonr  lateletter,  and  am  glad  that  my 
old  enemy,  Mn.  Boswell,  begius  to  feel  some  reraonie.  As  to  Miss 
Yerooica*!  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be  helped.  An  English  maid  you 
might  easily  have;  bot  she  would  still  imitate  the  greater  number,  at 
Ihey  would  be  likewise  those  whom  she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect 
will  tiot  be  gros9.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  and  you  have 
yonrtelf  very  little.  I  hope  she  knows  my  name  and  does  not  call  me 
Jolaaion. 

The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is  this :— >One  Shaw,  who  seems  a 
modest  and  a  decent  man,  hais  written  an  Erse  Grammar,  which  a  very 
learned  Highlaader,  Macbean,  has,  at  my  request,  examined  and 
approved. 

The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr,  Shaw  has  been  persuaded  by  bit 
friends  to  set  it  at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a  crown,  and 
tboagbt  myself  liberal.  You,  whom  the  author  considers  as  a  great  en* 
courager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and  re* 
ceipts.  1  hate  undertaken  to  give  you  notice  of  them,  and  to  solicit 
y«ar  countenance.  You  must  ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  price  b 
really  too  high.    Yet  such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I 
am  glad ;  for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not  much  like  to  con* 
aort  with,  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere  miscellaneous  collection  of  con* 
•picnous  men,  without  any  determinate  character.    *  •  •  • 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 
^  Most  affectionately  your^s, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

March  14,  1777* 

My  respecta  to  Madam,  to  Veronica,  to  Alexander,  to  Euphemia, . 
to  David. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR,  JOHNSON. 

Ediobargh,  April  4,  1777« 

(After  infonniDg  hkn  of  the  death  of  my  little  ion  David,  and  that  I 
could  not  come  to  London  this  spring :— -j* 

I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year  without  seeing  you. 
May  I  pretane  to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  yon  in  the  aatnmn  ?  You 
have,  1  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals  in  England,  except  that  of  Car- 
lisle. If  yon  are  to  be  with  Dr.  Taylor,  lit  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be 
«  great  journey  to  come  thither.  We  may  pass  a  few  most  agreeable 
AKf%  there  by  ourselves,  and  I  will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the 
way  lo  the  southward  again.    Pray  think  of  this. 
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You  for^t  that  Mr.  Shawns  Erse  Grammar  was  put  into  your  hands 
by  myself  last  year.  Lord  Eglingtoune  put  it  into  mine.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it.  I  have  received  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals 
for  its  publicattoo,  which  I  can  perceive  are  written  ^y/A«  AoiiJ^  « 

Master* 

Pray  get  for  roe  all  the  editions  of*  Walton'*  Lives.'  I  hsve  a  notion  thi^t 
the  republication  of  them  with  Notes  will  fall  upon  nie,  between  Dr. 
Home  and  Lord  Hailes. 

Mr  Shaw's  proposals  for  '*  An  Analysis  of  theScotch  Celtic  Language/' 
were  thus  illuminated  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  : 

Though  the  Erse  Dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has,  from  the  earliest 
times,  been  spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the  northern  parts  and 
adjacent  islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence  of  a  people  rather  warlike  than 
fettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every 
speaker,  and  has  floated  in  the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  ana- 
logy, or  direction  of  rules.  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addition  to  the  stores 
of  literature ;  and  its  author  hopes  for  the  indulgence  always  shewn  to  those 
that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  before.  If  his  work  shall  be 
found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all  his  own:  he  is  not  like  all  other  gram- 
marians, a  compiler  or  transcriber ;  what  he  delivers,  he  has  learned  by 
attentive  observation  among  his  countrymen,  who  perhaps  will  be  them- 
selves surprised  to  see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles,  which  they  hav^ 
used  only  by  imitation. 

The  use  of  this  book,  will,  however,  not  be  confined  to  the  mountains 
and  islands :  it  will  afford  a  pleasing  and  important  sobject  of  speculation, 
to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace  the  affinity  of  languages,  an4 
the  migrations  of  the  ancient  races  of  mankind. 

TO  DR.  SAMU£L  JOHNSON 

Glasi^ow,  April  34,  1777, 
MY    DEAR  SIR, 

Our  worthy  friend  Thrale*8 death  having  appeared  in  the  news-papera 
and  been  afterwards  contradicted,  I  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  on- 
easy  uncertainty,  from  which  I  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you  :  but  my  hopes 
have  as  yet  been  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to  write  to  me  on  such  an 
occasion.     I  shall  wait  with  anxiety. 

I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight  with  my  father.  It  it 
better  not  to  be  there  very  long  at  onetime.  Bat  frequent  renewals  of 
attention  are  agreeable  to  him. 

Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of'  The  English  Poets,  with  a  Preface,  bi« 
og;raphical  and  critical,  to  each  author,  bySamuelJohnson,  L.  L.  D.*  which 
1  see  advertised.  1  am  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed  lam  happy 
to  feel    that  I  am  eapable  with  being  so  much  delighted  with  literature. 
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Bat  it  not  the  chario  of  this  publication  chiefly  owiog  to  the  magnum 
nomen  in  the  front  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Che8ter6e1d*s  Memoirs  and  last  Letters. 
My  wife  has  made  roirmaUde  of  oranges  for  you.  I  left  her  and  mj 
daughters  and  Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have  taught  Veronica  to 
speak  of  you  thus  : — Dr.  Johnson  not  Johnrlon.  I  remain,  my  dear 
Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate. 

And  obliged  humble  servant, 

James  boswell. 

TO  JAMES  BOSW£LL  £SQ« 
n^AR  SIB, 

The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale*s  death,  as  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  ia 
any  other  danger,  made  so  little  impression  upon  me,  that  I  never  thought 
about  obviating  its  effects  on  any  body  else.  It  is  suftposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  English  custom  of  making  April  fools,  that  is,  of 
sending  one  another  on  some  fooHsh  errand  on  the  first  of  April. 

Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  hei^  marroaladif  csutiously  at  first. 
Timeo  Danaoi  et  dona  ferentes.  Beware,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  of  m 
reconcilrd  enemy.  But  when  1  find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  re* 
ceive  it  and  be  thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unal- 
terable kindness.     She  is,  after  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his  sermons.  The  Scotch  write 
Eagltsh  wonderfully  well. 


Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and  your  short  stay  there,  art  very 
laudable  and  very  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with  your  father 
gives  roe  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all  that  you  seemed  to  want. 

My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are  very  unquiet.  What  can  I 
do  to  mfnd  them?  I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  better  in  prospect 
than  a  Journey  into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford 
•nd  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica;  I  must  leave  it  to  her  phi* 
loaophy  to  comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David.  You  must  remem- 
ber, that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your  share.  Mrs.  Thrale 
baa  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives  and  little  Prefaces,  to  a  little 
edition  of  the  English  Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded  the  booksellers 
to  insert  something  of  Thomson ;  and  if  you  could  give  me  some  in- 

No.7.  3^ 
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remaiDt  at  it  wm,  doubtful  and  ignorant.  What  the  Iriih  language  ia 
in  itteir»  and  to  what  languages  it  has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  quea- 
tionsy  which  every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any  philologi- 
cal or  historical  curiosity.  Or*  Lelaud  hegioa  bis  history  luo  lute  :  the 
agea  which .  deserve  an  exact  enquiry  are  those  limes  (for  such  there 
were)  when  Ireland  was  the  schuol  of  the  west,  the  quiet  hMhittttioo  of 
sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  give  a  history,  though  im|>erfect» 
of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conversion  to  Christianity  to  iht*  invasion 
from  England,  you  would  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views  and  new 
objects  Set  about  it  therefore,  if  you  can  :  do  what  you  can  easily  dp 
without  anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  supers 
structure  tp  posterity, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson, 
May  19,  1777. 

■  ■ 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  10  two  volumes  quarto,  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  learned  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Ko(  heater ;  being 
**  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,**  with  other  theological  piecfs.  Juhnson  had  lioiv  an  op* 
portunity  of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  excellent  prrlatc,  who,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  only  person  who  gave  him  any  assistunce  in  the  com* 
pilatjon  of  his  dictionary.  The  Bishop  had  left  some  account  of  his  life 
and  character,  written  by  himself.  To  this  Johnson  made  s<>|iie  valii- 
ble  additions,  and  also  furnished  to  iht* editor,  the  Keverend  M<.  Derby, 
•  Dedication,  which  I  shall  here  insert,  both  bfcaust*  it  \\\\\  appear  at 
this  time  with  peculiar  propriety,  and  because  it  will  tend  to  propagate 
and  increase  that  **  fervour  of  Loyalty,*^  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
pame  of  Tobt,  is  not  only  a  principle,  biit  a  pauion, 

qro  THf  KING, 
•lEE, 

I  presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  last  labours  of  a  learned 
Bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  rewards;  and  only  the  hope 
of  inciting  others  to  imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered^ 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your  Majesty, 

The  tumultuary  life  of  Princes  seldom  permits  them  to  survey  the 
wide  extent  of  national  interest,  without  loMng  sight  of  private  merit ; 
to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imiUted  by  thtr  highest  and  the  hoip« 
blest  of  mankind  :  and  to  be  at  once  amiable  and  great. 

Siich  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in  histor}',  are  conteoi- 
plated  with  admiratipo.  May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  snbjecU  |o 
make  basU  with  their  tribute  of  revereuce;  and  as  posterity  may  learn 
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from  your  Majesty  how  Kingi  should  live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from 
yoor  people  how  they  should  be  honoured. 

I  am. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

With  the  most  profound  respect. 
Your  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful  and  devoted. 
Subject  and  servant. 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  Prologue >  which  was  spoken  before  *^  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,'*  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  1770;  but  he  being  a  writer  for  ministry  in 
ooeof  the  news-papers,  it  fell  a  sacri6ce  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  the 
play-house  phrase  was  damned.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harris,  the 
proprietor  of  Covent«'G«Lrden.  thef  ^re,.  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and  children.  To  conciliate  the 
Civoor  of  the  audience  was  the  intention  of  Johoson^s  Prologue,  which* 
as  it  ia  not  long,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  bis  poetical  talents 
were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

^  This  night  presents  a  play,  which  public  rage,  . 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage ;  ^ 

From  seal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  wart  not  with  th€  d§a4^ 
A  generont  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  file  has  laid  where  all  mutt  lie, 
•  To  wit,  reviving  from  iff  aotbur^t  dost, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just : 

L«t  no  renewed  hostilities  invade  « 

Th*  oblivious  gravels  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  pleases 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence. 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only ;— Uis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or.  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss  ;— the  poet  cannot  bear« 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound ; 
Tet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fir*d  her  torch  at  virtue*s  flame, 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name,** 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  pleasing  to  Johnson, 
occorrcd  this  year.  The  Tragedy  of  **  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  written 
by  his  early  compauioo  in  London,  Richard  Savage,  was  broiight  out 
with  alteratioDS  at  Dmry-Lane  theatre.   The  Prologue  to  it  was  written 
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hj  Mn  Richard  Brintlej  Sheridaa ;  in  which^  after  describing  very  pa* 
tbetically  the  wretchedoets  of 

<<  lU-ftted  SaTftge,  at  whoie  birth  wm  f{?*a 
No  parent  b«t  the  Utate,  no  friead  but  Heav*a  ;'* 

be  iotrodoced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Johnson  on  his  Dictionary^ 
that  wonderful  performance  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  highly 
praised;  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  **  Philological  Enquiries/*  justly 
and  liberally  observes,  **  Such  is  its  merit,  that  our  language  doea  not 
possess  a  more  copious,  learned^  and  valuable  work**'  The  coadading 
lines  of  this  Prologue  were  these: 

**  $0  pleads  the  tale  that  fiTea  to  fatare  timrs 
The  soa*f  mlffortanea  and  the  parent's  crimes  ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own*d  to  night)  sarrive, 
FlxM  by  TKB  BAJm  rUAt  bids  OOaXAVtflJAaB  IITB.** 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  his  taste  and  to  his  liberali^ 
«f  sentiment,  by  showing  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  from  the  ODlnckj 
difference  which  had  taken  place  between  his  worthy  father  and  Dr« 
Johnson.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Johnson  was  very  desirous  of 
fcconciliation  with  old  Mr  S^heridan.  It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  at  all 
aurprising  that  be  was  zealous  in  acknowledging  the  brilliant  merit  of 
his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  displayed  only  in  the  drama,  Johnson 
proposed  him  as  a  member  of  The  IMetary  CM»  observing,  that  **  He 
who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age,  is  surely  a  considerable 
man."  Aod  he  had,  accordingly,  the  honour  to  be  elected ;  for  an  bo* 
pour  it  undoubtedly  must  be  allowed  to  be,  when  it  is  coasidered  of  whom 
that  society  consists,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  excludes  a  candidate. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

HT  DBin  sia,  Jaly  9, 1777. 

For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children  I  have  taken  the  little 
country-house  at  which  yon  visited  my  uncle.  Dr.  Boswell,  who,  haviog 
lost  his  wife,  it  gone  to  live  with  his  son.  We  took  possession  of  our 
villa  about  a  week  ago;  we  have  a  garden  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
Irell  stocked  with  fruit*trees  and  flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants, 
and  pease  and  beans,  and  cabbages,  kc.  &c.  and  my  children  are  quite 
bappy.  I  now  write  to  you  in  a  little  study,  from  the  window  of  which 
J  see  around  me  a  verdant  grove,  and  beyond  it  the  lofty  mountain 
called  Arthur's  Seat. 

Your  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  send  you  some  additional 
information  concerning  Thomson,  reached  me  very  fortunately  just  as  I 
was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two  nephews,  the  young  Camp* 
belPi,  to  school  there,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it» 
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whose  wife  it  sister  to  the  author  of  **  The  Seasons.**  She  is  an  old 
womaa  ;  bat  her  memory  is  very  good ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure  give 
ne  for  you  every  particular  that  you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell* 
Pray  then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as  may  lead  to 
biographical  materials*  You  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of  Thorn* 
torn  is  icanty*  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  read  his  Life,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Cibber,  but  as  you  told  roe,  really  written  by 
a  Blr.  Shiels(  that  written  by  Dr.  Murdoch;  one  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tton  of  the  **  Seasons,*'  published  at  Edinburgh,  whtch  is  compounded 
of  both,  with  the  addition  of  an  anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson 
from  prison  ;  the  abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in  the  **  Bio« 
graphta  Britaunica,*'  and  another  abridgement  of  it  in  the  **  Biographi* 
cal  Dictionary,**  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warton*s  critical  panegyric  on 
the  '*  Seasona**  iu  his  **  Essay  00  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope  :*'  from 
all  these  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  poet. 
However,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  shew  me  many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do 
what  can  be  done  to  have  them  filled  up.  As  Thomson  never  returned 
tD  Scotland,  (which  you  will  think  very  wise,)  his  sister  can  speak  from 
ber  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part  of  his  life.  She  has  some 
letters  from  him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as  to  his  more  advanced 
progress,  if  she  will  let  us  see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will.  I  believe 
George  Lewis  Scott  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  coot* 
panions,  while  he  lived  in  and  about  London :  and  they,  I  dare  say, 
qan  tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  knoito.  My  owa  notion  is,  that  Thorn* 
eoo  was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  friends  are  willing  to  acknowledge* 
His  "Seasons**  are  indeed  full  of  elegant  and  pious  sentiments:  but  a 
rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghill,  will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

Your  edition  of  the  **  English  Poets/'  will  be  very  valuable,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  **  Prefaces  and  Lives."  But  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  tm 
edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh,  which,  for  ex- 
cellence in  printing  and  engraving,  highly  deserves  a  liberal  encourage- 
ment. 

Moat  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health  and  bad  rest  with  which  yon 
have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  prologue  which  you  generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and  chiU 
dren  the  other  day,  is  the  effusion  of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude: 
but  external  circumstances  are  never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  man. 
I  send  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton ;  and 
did  not  pend  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulging  too 
mach  tenderness ;  and  "bne  written  to  you  at  the  tomb  of  Melancthon, 
which  I  keptliack,  lest  1  should  appear  at  once  too  superstitious  and 
too  entbuaiastic.     I  now  imagine  that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  proposal  for  our  meeting  at 
Carltale.  Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained  from  visiting  London 
this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  irould  not  be  wrong  that  1  should  be  two  years 
without  having  the  benefit  of  your  conversation^  when,  if  you  Come  down 
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as  far  at  Derbyshire,  we  may  meet  at  the  ezpence  of  a  few  days  joarney— - 
iDg^y  aod  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  yoo  to  see  Carlisle^  which  made  m^s 
mention  that  place.  But  if  yon  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your  tou^B 
of  the  English  cathedrals,  1  will  take  a  larger  share  of  the  road  between^ 
this  place  and  AHhbourne,  So  tell  me  where  you  will  fix  for  our  passio 
a  few  days  by  ourselves.  Now  don*t  cry  '  foolish  fellow,*  or  *  idle  dog/ 
Chain  your  humour,  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

Vou  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  MHcleoH,  of  Kasay»  is  married  to 
Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a  pretty  good  estate 
his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the  Earl  of  Loudoun*s  fortune  and 
honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy 
am  I  that  she  is  to  be  in  Ayrshire.  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Rasay, 
and  old  Malcolm,  and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Mucleods,  and  bag- 
pipes, &c.  &c.  at  Auchinleck.     Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all  there. 

Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called,  *The  Lt/e  of  David 
Hume,'  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Dr.  Adam  Smith  sub- 
joined to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring  effrontery  ?  My  friend  Mr. 
Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose  house 
you  and  I  supped,  and  to  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  en- 
trusted at  that  Univeraity,  paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked 
with  indignation  and  contempt  of  the  poifonous  productions  with  which 
this  age  is  infested,  he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  1  agreed  with  him  that  you  might  knock 
Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and  make  vain  and  ostentatious  in- 
fidelity exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to 
crnsh  such  noxious  weeds  in  the  moral  garden  ? 

Yott  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd.  I  know  not  how  you 
think  on  that  subject ;  though  the  news-papers  give  us  a  saying  of  yoor's 
in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  royal 
prerogative  of  remission  of  punishment,  should  be  employed  to  exhibit 
an  illustrious  instance  of  the  regard  ^bich  GOD'S  Vicegerent  will 
ever  shew  to  piety  and  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty 
would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  done1>y 
Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one  crime  ?  Such  an  instance  would  do  more 
to  encourage  goodness,  than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter  from  vice» 
l.am  not  afraid  of  any  bad  consequence  to  society ;  for  who  will  persevete 
for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a  distinguished  discharge  of  religious  duties^ 
with  %  view  to  commit  a  forgery  with  impunity  ? 

Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
by  assuring  them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  Masler^  as  you  call  him,  i» 
alive.     I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  Champaigne — ioberfy. 
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I  btve  not  heard  from  Langtoa  for  a  long  time.  1  suppose  he  is  as 
usual. 

*  Sladioui  the  busy  momeota  tu  deceive.* 
•  #•••• 

1  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate» 

And  faithful  humble  servant* 

James  Boswell. 

Od  the  23d  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson*  enclosing  a  bhip- 
mavter's  receipt  for  a  jar  of  orange-marmalade,  and  a  large  packet  of 
Lord  Hailes's  **  AnnaU  of  Scotland." 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ- 

DBAE  SIR, 

I  have  just  received  your  packet  from  Mr.  Thrale*8,  but  have  not 
day-light  enough  to  look  much  into  it.  I.am  glad  that  I  have  credit 
enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted  with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take 
more  care  of  it  than  of  the  last.  I  retnrn  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate 
thanks  for  her  present,  which  I  value  a?  a  token  of  reconciliation* 

Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury, — the  petition  of  the  city  of  London, — and  a  sub- 
sequent |>etition  signed  by  three-and-twenty  thousand  hands.  Surely 
the  voice  of  the  public,  when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy, 
^ught  to  be  heard. 

The  sayingthat  was  given  me  in  the  papers  I  never  spoke ;  but  I  wrote 
many  of  his  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  He  applied  to  me  very  often. 
He  was,  1  am  afraid,  long  flattered  with  hopes  of  life ;  but  I  had  no  part  in 
the  dreadful  delusion  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  King  had  signed  his  sentence, 
1  obtained  from  Mr.  Chamier  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court 
towards  him,  with  a  declaration  that  there  was  no  hope  even  of  a  respite* 
This  letter  was  immediately  laid  before  Dodd ;  but  he  believed  those 
whom  be  wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within  three  days 
of  his  end.  He  died  with  pious  composure  and  resolution*  1  have  just 
•eeo  the  Ordinary  that  attended  him.  His  address  to  his  fellow  convicts 
offended  the  Methodists ;  but  he  had  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad  :  I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  is 
charged  upon  him.  Of  his  behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be 
published. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house,  and  your  pretty  garden  ;  and 
hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  two  letters*  that  had  been  kept  fo  long  ia  store ;  and  rejoice  at  Miie 
IUsay*s  advancemtnt,  and  wish  Sir  Allan  success, 

*  The  two  followia;. 
No..  7.  4  A 
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1  hapeto  aK^jooMNBCvhefetvmdfttbentfrtii^biittnilostbtoe 
quite  to  Cariblr.     Cao  we  n&t  meet  at  Maocfaerter  ?  Bat  we  will  settle  it 
ID  tcoie  other  letten^ 

Mr.  Seward,  a  greet  favoorite  at  Stremthain,  bas  beeo,  I  tbiok,  en* 
iLindled  bj  oor  travels,  witk  acwrienty  to  tee  ibeHigbUods.  I  have 
giren  him  letters  to  joo  and  Bcattiew  He  deiwei  that  a  lodging  may  be 
tmken  for  him  at  Ed'tobvrgb,  agamif  bis  arrival.     He  is  just  setting  out. 

LangtoD  has  been  eacrriiiag  tbe  mihtia.  Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  fear,  de- 
clioiog.  Dr.  Lawrence  saja,  he  can  do  no  more.  She  is  gone  to  som- 
mer  in  the  coontrj,  with  as  asany  conveniences  about  her  as  sbe  can  ex- 
pect; bat  1  have  no  great  hope.  We  most  all  die;  may  we  all  be 
prepared! 

1  suppose  Mim  Boawell  reads  her  book,  and  young  Alexander  takes  to 
his  learning.  Let  me  hear  about  them  ;  for  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
yon,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  aad  not,  I  hope,  very  remote,  to 
dear  Sir, 

Yonrs  affectionately, 
Sam.  JoHifsoii. 

J«ac  n,  1777' 

TO  MR.  SABflJEL  JOHNSON. 

■T   CVCA  »XAa  AV»  MVCB-KESFEmn  Sin, 

You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  Yon  love  me  for  if, 
and  I  respect  myself  for  it,  because  in  so  far  I  ref«mble  Mr,  Johnvon. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised,  when  you  learn  the  reaM>n  of  my  writinn^ 
this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittemberg  in  Saxony.  I  am  in  the  old  church 
where  the  Reformation  was  first  preached,  nod  where  some  of  the  reform* 
ers  lie  interred.  I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr. 
Johnson  from  the  tombof  Melancthon.  My  p^per  rests  upon  the  grave* 
stone  of  that  great  and  good  man,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthitrst  of 
all  the  reformers.  He  wished  torreforro  all  abuses  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  church  ;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to  gratify.  So 
mild  was  he,  that  when  his  aged  mother  consulted  him  with  anxiety  on  the 
perplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  he  advised  her  to  keep  to  the  old  rt  ligioo. 
At  this  lomb,  then,  my  ever  dear  and  respected  friend  !  I  vow  to  thee  an 
•tf'riial  attachment.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your 
life  happy:  urid  if  you  die  before  me,  1  shall  endeavour  todo  honour  to 
your  memory  ;  and,  elevated  by  the  remembrance  of  you,  persist  in  noble 
pk-ty.  May  Ciod,  the  father  of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you  !  andmayyoa 
COhtMiue  to  love 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

And  devoted  servant, 

James  Boiiwell. 
Haadsyi  HtpU  do,  1764. 
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TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Wiltoa-hoosr,  April  89,  1775. 
MY   DEAR   SIR, 

Every  scene  of  my  life  confirms  the  troth  of  what  you  have  told  me, 
*  there  is  no  certain  happiness  in  this  state  of  being/ — I  am  here,  amidst 
all  that  you  know  is  at  Lord  Pembroke*s ;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and 
gloomy.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the  house  of  an  old  friend  in  Devon- 
shire, and  shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  yet.  You  said  to  me 
last  Good-Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart,  thatif  I  came 
to  settle  in  London  we  should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week,  to  meet  by 
ourselves  and  talk  freely.  To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  can« 
not  but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  absence  from  you,  while,  not- 
withstanding the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to  possess,  I  am  darkened 
by  temporary  clouds,  I  beg  to  have  a  few  lines  from  you ;  a  few  lines 
merely  of  kindness,  as  a  viaticum  till  I  see  you  again.  In  your  *  Vanity 
of  Human  wishes,'  and  in  Parnell's  '  contentment,*  I  find  the  only  sure 
ineans  of  enjoying  happiness ;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of  happiness.  I 
^ver  am,  with  reverence  and  affection. 

Most  faithfully  your*s, 

James  Boswell. 

dr.  johnson  to  mr.  boswell. 

DEAR  SIR, 

This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham,  and  therefore  you 
will  easily  believe  that  he  has  very  valuable  qualities.  Our  narrative 
has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of  visiting  the  Highlands,  after  having 
already  seen  a  great  part  of  Europe.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
and  when  you  have  directed  him  to  the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give 
him  instructions  and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

June  94, 1777* 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was,  I  am  confident,  as 
steady  and  active  as  that  of  any  of  those  who  have  been  most  eminently 
distinguished  for  that  virtue.  Innumerable  proofs  of  it  1  have  no  doubt 
will  be  for  ever  concealed  from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however,  form 
some  judgment  of  it,  from  the  many  and  very  various  instances  which 
have  been  discovered.  One,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  thissiun- 
mer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  connection  of  the  person  who 
was  the  object  of  it.  The  circumstance  to  whichl  allude  is  ascertained 
by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  another  to  the  Reverend  Dr» 
Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable  clergyman  at  Lkbfieldp 
who  watt  contemporary  with  Johnson,  and  in  whose  father's  family  Johi^ 
sou  hdd  the  happiness  of  being  kindly  received  iu  his  early  yea  rs* 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANG  TON,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a  difficulty  of  breathiog,  bat 
am  novir  better.    I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St.  Cross,  at  Winchester; 
I  have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes  him  very  desirous  of  au 
hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  get  him  into  the 
Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter,  who  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  im- 
mediate living,  and  from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight 
•troke  of  the  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com* 
moD  occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 

My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy, 
from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing  to  ask,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  obtain  it*  Dr.  Wartoo  has  promised  to  favour  him  with  his 
potice^  and  1  hope  he  ma^  end  his  days  in  peace. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sim.  Johnsov, 
June  99,  1777. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 
8IR, 

I  doubt  not  but  you  wijl  readily  forgive  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of 
requesting  your  assistance  in  recommending  an  old  friend  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  as  Governor  of  the  Charter-house. 

His  name  is  De  Groot ;  he  was  born  at  Gloucester ;  I  hare  known 
him  many  years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to  charity,  being  old» 
poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  He  has  likewise  another  claim,  to 
ivhich  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention  ;  he  is  by  several  descents  the 
nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius;  of  him,  from  whom  perhaps  every  man  of 
learning  has  learnt  something.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered 
{Country  a  nephew  of  Grotius  asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.  I  am^ 
rfcverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sim.  JoHNsoM. 
July  9,  1777' 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

If  any  notice  should  he  taken  of  the  recommendation  which  I  took 
the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  that  Mr.  De 
Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye-street,  Westminster.  This  in- 
formation, when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give  yon  ;  and  being  going  soon  tQ 
)Jchfield»  think  it  necessary  to  be  left  behind  me. 
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More  I  will  not  say.    You  will  want  no  persuasion  to  succour  the 

iikcphew  of  Grotiu3t 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnsov. 

Inly  92,  1777» 

THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

Lambeth,  Jone  9,  ]7S7« 
SIR, 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I 
Wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you.  It  was  from  Dr.  John- 
son, to  return  roe  thanks  for  my  application  to  Archbishop  Cornwallis 
in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He  rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with,  and 
it  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I 
am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer. 
That  which  I  send  you  enclosed,  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very  short  and 
will  pot  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequence,  unless  you  should  judge 
proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  very  humane  part  which  Dr.  John- 
on  took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  deserving  person. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Vyse. 

DR,  JOHNSON  TO  MR,  EDWARD  DILLY, 

SIR, 

To  the  collection  of  English  Poets  I  have  recommended  the  volume 
of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added  ;  his  name  has  long  been  held  by  roe  in  vene- 
lation,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  reduced  to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was 
born  and  died.  Yet  of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  therefore  must 
past  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friends  will  favour  me  with  he  necessary  information ;  many  of  them 
most  be  known  to  you  ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain 
•ome  instruction  :  roy  plan  does  not  exact  much ;  but  I  wssh  to  dis- 
tinguish Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good  purpose.     Be 

pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHi^soN. 

Boit-Coart,  Flect-Streef, 
J»ly7>i777, 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Edinbargb,  Jaly  15,  1777, 
MT   DEAR  SIR, 

The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression  upon  my 
mind. 
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1  bad  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you  wrote  his  speech  to  the  He* 
Corder,  before  sentence  was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you  have  written 
so  much  for  him  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured  with  an  exact  libt  of  tbc 
several  pieces,  when  we  meet. 

I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  as  a 
gentleman  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  attention.  I  have  io-i 
troduced  him  to  Lord  Kanfes,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Mr.  Nairne.  He 
is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr.  Gregory  ;  when  he  returns,  1  shiilt  do 
more  for  him. 

Sir  Allao  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause,  of  which  we 
bad  good  hopes ;  the  President  and  one  other  Judge  only  were  agai nil 
bim.  1  wish  the  Ho»se  of  Lords  may  do  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Session 
bag  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands  of  BroUs  quite  cleared  bj 
this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  is  made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the 
one  side,  and  rents  on  the  other.  I  an,  however,  not  mach  afraid  of 
the  balance. 

Macquarry's  estates,  StaflSs  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  aixl  bought 
by  a  Campbell.  1  fear  he  will  have  httle  or  notbiog  left  out  of  the  paiw 
chase  money. 

1  send  you  the  cake  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  CulJen,  son  to  Dr.  CaU 
leo,  in  opposition  to  MacUuriu*s  for  liberty,  of  which  you  have  approved. 
Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  as  a  Politician^  as  well  as  a 
Poetf  upon  the  subject. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  distributed  nesct 
autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where  you  please :  but  I  wish 
you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the  cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  aod 
I  will  accompany  you  a  part  of  the  way  homewards, 

I  am  ever. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

ilMBS  BoSWBLL. 

TO  JAMJES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

OEAa  sfm. 

Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  ao  yearly  interview  is  very  pleaaiM 
to  both  my  vanity  and  tenderness.  1  shall,  perhaps,  come  to  Carlisle 
another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do. 
1  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  1  purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you. 
If  you  live  awhile  with  me  at  his  house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  omw 
selveg,  and  our  stay  will  be  no  expence  to  us  or  him.  I  shall  leave  Loiw 
don  the  28th;  and  after  some  sUy  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  proba. 
biy  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  Session  ;  but  of  all  this 
you  shall  have  notice.     Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere. 


\ 
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What  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd^  you  shaU  know  more 
fully  when  we  meet. 

Oflaw-saitsthereinno  end;  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have  another  trial, 
for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much  blamed,  having  two 
Jodxet  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  debts  than  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are 
daily  increasing  by  small  additions,  and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  des- 
peration debts  are  contracted.  Poor  Macquarry  was  fur  from  thinking 
that  when  he  sold  his  inlands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were 
they  sold  ?  And  what  was  their  yearly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money 
into  the  Highlands  will  :foon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of  life,  by 
making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change:  but  there  was  in  the  patriarchal 
aothority  something  venerable  and  pleasing.  Every  eye  must  look  with 
pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  Macquarries  at  will  out  of  their  sedes 
mvtiit,  their  hereditary  island. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not  to  be 
•ngry  that  1  could  not  find  trees,  where  trees  were  not.  I  was  much  de- 
lighted by  his  kind  letter. 

I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake  of  the  happi- 
ness of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in  the  islands  hangs 
upon  my  imagination,  I  can  hardly  help  imagining  that  we  shall  go  again. 
Pennant  seems  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see :  When 
wc  travel  again,  let  as  look  better  about  us. 

Yon  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's  house.  Some  change  in 
the  form  of  life,  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha  of  existance.  In 
a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done,  and  a  different  system  of 
tbooghts  arises  in  the  mind.  1  wish  I  could  gather  currants  in  your 
garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand  ; 
do  not  spare  a  little  money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself. 

1  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear 1  do  not  think  he  goes  on 

well.     His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his  children  too  much  about 
bim.     But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve  her  health  ; 
she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is  in  the  country 
with  very  good  accommodation  ;  but  age,  and  sickness,  and  pride,  have 
made  her  to  peevisth,  that  I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her, 
by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half  a  crown  a  week  over  \nr  wages. 

Our  Club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.  We  now  only  meat 
to  dine  once  a  fortni;;fit.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great  lawyer,  is  one  of  our 
oi^mber^.     The  Thrules  are  well. 

1  long  to  know  how  the  Negro's  canse  will  be  decided.  What  is  the 
opiuioii  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord  Monboddo  ? 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  afftctionate,  ice. 

Jnly  97, 1777.  8am.  Jonwsov. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

MADAM, 
Though  I  aiD  well  enough  pleased  with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  v^^ 
little  o{  the  pleasure  which   I   received  at  the  arrival  of  your  jar  of  m^^- 
malade  arose  from   eating  it.      I  receiTed  it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  M^ 
proof  of  reconciliation,  things  much'sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and   upofl 
this  consideration  I  return  you,  dear  Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.      Vf 
having  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  security  for  the  continu- 
ance of  Mr.  Bosweirs,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  caa 
long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so  justly  valued 
operates  against  him.     Mr.  Bo&well  will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faith- 
ful to  your  interest,  and  always  endeavoured  to  exalt  you  in  his  estim*- 
tion.     You  must  now  do  the  same  for  me.     We  must  all  help  one  aoo* 
ther,  and  you  must  now  consider  me  as,  dear  Madam, 

Your  roost  obliged. 

And  most  humble  servant, 

July  22, 1777.  Sabt,  JoBirsov. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

MT  DEAR  SI K,  Edinburgh,  July  2S,  1777* 

This  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  to  leave  London,  and  I  have  beco 
amusing  myself  in  the  intervals  of  my  law*drudgery,  with  figuring  you 
in  the  Oxford  post  coach.  I  doubt,  however,  if  you  have  had  so  meny 
a  journey  as  you  and  1  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when  you  made  so 
much  sport  with  Gwyn  the  architect.  Incidents  upon  a  journey  are  r€* 
collected  with  peculiar  pleasure  ;  they  are  preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  mod 
comepp  again  in  our  minds,  tincturdd  with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least  tbat 
animation  with  which  we  first  perceived  them.** 

[I  added,  that  something  had  occurred,  which  I  was  afraid  might  pre* 
rent  me  from  meeting  him  ;  and  that  my  wife  had  been  affected  with  com* 
plaints  which  threatened  a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.] 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 

DEAR  8IE, 

Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  interviews  ;  I  hope  we  shall  have 
many  :  nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  unusual,  that  your  design  of  meeting 
me  is  interrupted.  We  have  both  endured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater 
evils  to  expect. 

Mrs.  Bosweirs  illness  makes  a  more  serious  distress.  Does  the  blood 
rise  from  her  lungs  or  from  ber  stomach  ?  From  little  vessels  broken  in 
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stomach  there  it  qo  danger.  Blood  from  the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always 
frothy,  as  mixed  with  wind.  Your  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and 
I  hope  she  is  in  no  danger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  ia 
possible. 

I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has  been  down  with  the  militia. 
And  is  again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little  people,  as  I  suppose 
joa  do  sometimes.  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica.  The 
rest  are  too  young  for  ceremony. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your  country  house  at  a  very 
seasonable  time,  and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore  or  establish  Mrs. 
Bos  well's  health,  as  well  as  provide  room  and  exercise  for  the  young 
ones.  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy 
your  happiness,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Osford,  Avfiist  4, 1777* 

MR«  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

[Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to  grow  belter,  so  that 
my  alarming  apprehensions  were  relieved ;  and  that  I  ho  »ed  to  disen- 
gage myself  from  the  other  embarrassment  which  had  oc*.  irred,  and 
therefore  requesting  to  know  particularly  when  he  intended  r*)  be  at 
Ashbourne.] 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIE, 

I  am  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and  have  only  to  tell  you,  that 
Dr.  Taylor  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him,  and  yon  know  how  wel* 
come  you  will  be  to  me.  Make  haste  to  let  me  know  when  you  may  be 
tKpected. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her,  I  hope  we  shall 
be  At  variance  no  more. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

AafostSO,  1777* 

•    TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ES^. 
SCAK  SIK, 

On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter,  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
hither,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of  the  interview  than  youi^ 
self.    Life  admits  not  of  deluys ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to 
Mo.  8,  4  B 
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catch  it :  every  hour  takes  awaj  part  of  the  things  that  please  as,  and 
perhaps  part  of  oar  disposition  to  be  pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lich- 
field, I  found  nay  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead.  It  was  a  loss,  and  a 
loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the  coaipauions  of  my  child- 
hood. I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to  gain  friends;  but  the  friends 
which  merit  or  usefulness  can  procure  us,  are  not  able  to  supply  the  pfact 
of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  days  of  youth  may  be  traced,  and 
those  images  revived  which  gave  the  earliest  delight.  If  you  and  I  live 
to  be  much  older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in  talking  over  theHe« 
bridean  Journey. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  contrive  some  other  little  ad- 
venture, bot  what  it  can  be  I  know  not;  leave  it,  as  Sidney  says, 

*To  virtae,  fortoDc,  time,  and  woman*s  breait^* 

for  r  believe  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have  some  part  in  the  consultation. 

One  thin§  you  will  like.  The  Doctor,  so  far  as  I  can  judg^,  is  likely 
to  leave  ns  enough  to  ourselves.  He  was  out  to-day  before  I  came  down, 
and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I  have  brought  the  papers  aboo^ 
poor  Dodd,  to  show  you,  but  you  will  soon  have  dispatched  them. 

Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Williams  into  the  country,  verj 
ill  of  a  pitoitous  defluction,  which  wastes  her  gradually  away,  and 
which  her  physician  declares  himself  unable  to  stop.  I  supplied  ber  as 
lau  as  coald  be  desired,  witb  all  conveniences  to  make  her  excursion  and 
abode  pleasant  and  useful.  But  I  am  afraid  she  can  only  linger  a  short 
time  in  a  morbid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

The  Thrale's,  little  and  great,  are  all  well,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Bright- 
belmstone  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to  go  with  them,  and 
perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly  think  I  shall  like  to  stay  the  whole  time  ; 
but  of  futurity  we  know  butlittle. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  well;  bat  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  ladies  atSlowbill,  has 
been  struck  witb  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  recover. 
How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fail  upon  us ! 

X^'rite  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may  expect  you.*  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  Your  mo;»i  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Ashboasoc,  Se|»lembcr  ],  1777. 

MR,  SOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinborgli,  Seplcmb^  <^  1777« 
[After  iiifonnlfig  him  that  I  was  to  set  out  next  day,  in  order  to  meet 
him  at  Aiihbourue;— ] 

I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  [lailes;  the  fifth  book  ;of  "  Lac- 
tantius/*  which  he  has  published  with  I^tiii  notes.  lie  is  also  to  give 
you  a  few  anecdotes  fur  your  **Life  of  Thomsou,*'  who  I  tiud  was  pri- 
vate tutor  to  tl)e  present  Earl  of  Hadiugton,  Lord  Huile8*s  cousin,  acir- 
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eomstance  not  mentioned  bj  Dr.  Murdoch.      I  have  keen  expectations 
of  delight  from  your  edition  of  the  English  Poets. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  situation.  You  will,  however*  have 
the  comfort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness  to  her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death, 
and  Mrs.  Aston's  palsy,  are  gloomy  circumstances.  Yet  surely  we 
fhould  be  habituated  to  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  health.  When  my 
mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I  consider  the  temporary  distresses 
of  this  state  of  being  as  **  light  afflictions/*  by  stretching  my  mental 
view  into  that  glorious  after-existence,  when  they  will  appear  to  be  as 
nothing.  But  present  pains  and  present  pleasures  must  be  felt.  I 
lately  read  "Rasselas**  over  again*  with  great  satisfaction. 

Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Macquarry*s  sale,  I  shall  inform 
you  particularly.    The  gentleman  who  purchased  Ulva,  is  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Auchnaba:  our  friend  Macquarry  was  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  it, 
of  which  the  rent  was  1561.  5s.  l|d.      This  parcel  was  set  up  at  4,069l, 
5f.  Id.  but  it  sold  for  no  less  than  5,540l.      The  other  third  of  Ulva, 
with  the  island  of  Stafta,  belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig.      Its  rent, 
ioclttding  that  ofStaffa,  831.  12s.  2id.— set  up  at  2,1781.  l6s.  4d.— aold 
for  no  less  than  3,540).      The  Laird  of  Col  wished  to  purchase  Ulva, 
'  but  he  thought  the  price  too  high.     There  may,  indeed,  be  great  im- 
provements made  th^re,  both  in  fishing  and  agriculture;  but  the  inte* 
rest  of  the  purchase-money  exceeds  the  rent  so  very  much,  that  I  doubt 
if  the  bargain  will  be  profitable.      There  is  an  island  called  Little  Co- 
lonsay,  of  101.  yearly  rent,  which  1  am  informed  has  belonged  to  the 
Itfacquarrys  of  Ulva  for  many  ages,  but  which  was  lately  claimed  by  the 
J^resbyterian  Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  made  to  th«m 
by  Queen  Anne.      It  is  believed  that  their  claim  will  be  dismissed,  and* 
^tbat  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  advantage  of  Macquarry*s 
creditors.     What  think  you  of  purchasing  this  island,  and  endowing  a 
school  or  college  there,  the  master  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England?    How  venerable  would  such  an  institution  make  the  name  of 
1>r.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  Hebrides!  I  have,  likryonrself,  a  won- 
derfbl  pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those  islands.      The  plea- 
sore  is,  I  think,  greater  than  it  reasonably  should  be,  considering  that 
we  had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to  <rharm  our  imagin»- 
tious,  or  of  rode  novelty  to  astonish.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  another 
expedition.      I  shrink  a  little  from  our  scheme  of  going  up  the  Baltic* 
1  am  aorry  you  have  already  been  in  Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.    Shall 
we  go  to  Ireland,  of  which  1  have  seen  but  little  ?   We  shall  try  to  strike 
oat  a  plan  when  we  are  at  Ashbourne,    lam  ever. 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  Bobwell. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESa 

DEAR  SIB, 

I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as  you  direct  me ;  but  you  caooot 
have  it.  Your  letter,  dated  Sept.  6,  was  not  at  this  place  till  this  day 
Thursday,  Sept.  11;  and  1  hope  you  will  be  here  before  this  is  at  Car* 
lisle.  However,  what  you  have  not  going,  you  may  have  returning;  and 
as  I  believe  1  shall  not  love  you  less  after  our  interview,  it  will  then  be 
as  true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon  your  friendship, 
and  count  your  kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  roy  life.  Do 
pot  fancy  that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  ^decay  uf  kindness*  No 
man  is  always  in  a  disposition  to  write;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your  mind  is  a  mode  of  me- 
lancholy, which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to  be  happy,  it  is 
foolish  to  indulge;  and,  if  it  be  a  duty  to  preserve  our  faculties  entire 
for^their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal.  Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless 
pain.  From  that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe;  for  i 
am,  dear  Sir,  Most  affectionately  yours^ 

Sam.  Johnsom. 

AthbonrDe,  September  ii,  1777. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14,  I  arrived  at  Ashbourne,  and  drove  di« 
rectly  up  to  Dr.  Taylor's  door.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  appeared  before  I 
had  got  out  of  the  post-cbaise,  and  welcomed  me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  preceding  night,  and  gone  to 
'  bed  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go  to  church  ia 
the  afternoon,  I  was  informed  there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which,  it' 
seems,  the  shock  had  been  felt  in  some  degree  at  Ashbourne.  Johnson. 
Sir,  it  will  be  much  exaggerated  in  public  talk  :  for,  in  the  first  place» 
the  common  people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts  to  the  objects ; 
nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt  their  words  to  their  thooghti  : 
they  do  not  mean  to  lie  ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact,  they  give  yoa 
very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their  language  is  proverbial.  If  aoy 
thing  rocks  at  all,  thry  say  it  rocks  like  a  cradle;  and  in  this  way  they 
go  on. 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loi^s  of  relations  and  friends  being  intro- 
duced, I  observed  that  it  was  strange  to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general 
wears  away.  Dr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured 
to  retain  grief.  He  told  Dr.  Taylor,  that  after  his  Lady*s  death,  which 
affecteil  him  deeply,  he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished  with 
a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should  be  lasting ;  but  that  he  found  he  could 
fiut  keep  it  long.     Johnson.     All  grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of 
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natore  be  helped,  soon  wears  away;  in  some  sooner,  indeed,  in  some 
later;  but  it  never  continues  rery  long,  unless  where  there  is  madness. 
sacbas  will  make  a  man  have  pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind,  as  to  imagine 
himself  a  king ;  or  any  other  passion  in  an  unreasonable  way  :  for  all  un« 
necessary  grief  is  unwise,  and  therefore  will  not  be  long  retained  by  a 
aound  mind.  If,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by  our  own 
miscooduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with  remorse  of  conscience,  it  should 
be  lasting.  BoswelJ.  But,  Sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who  very 
soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend.  Johnson.  Sir,  we  disapprove 
of  him,  not  because  he  soon  forgets  his  grief ;  for  the  sooner  it  is  for- 
gotten the  better,  but  because  we  suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his  wife 
or  his  friend  soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  edition  of  the  English 
Poets,  for  which  he  was  to  write  Prefaces  and  Lives,  was  not  an  under- 
taking directed  by  him  :  but  that  he  was  to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Life 
to  any  poet  the  booksellers  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  do  this  to 
aoy  dunce*s  works,  if  they  should  ask  him.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir ;  and 
My  be  was  a  dunce.  My  friend  seemed  now  not  much  to  reli&h  talking 
of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  every  body 
commended  such  parts  of  his  *'  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,*'  as 
were  in  their  own  way.  "  For  instance,  (said  he,)  Mr.  Jackson  (the 
all-knowing)  told  me  there  was  more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than 
be  should  hear  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  year,  except  from  Burke. 
Jones  commended  the  part  which  treats  of  language  ;  Burke  that  which 
describes  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries**' 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  very  prettily  formed  upon  a  bank, 
rising  gradually  behind  the  house.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Langley,  the 
head-master,  accompanied  us« 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat  here,  I  introduced  a 
common  subject  of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which  many  cu- 
rates have,  and  1  maintained,  that  no  man  should  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  security  for  such  an  income  as 
will  enable  him  to  appear  respectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergyman 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives  him  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform  the  duty  himself. 
Johnson.  To  be  sure,  Sir,  it  is  wrong  that  any  clergyman  should  be 
without  a  reasonable  income ;  but  as  the  church  revenues  were  sadly 
diminished  at  the  Reformation,  the  clergy  who  have  livings,  cannot 
afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give  good  salaries  to  curates,  without  leaving 
themselves  too  little;  and,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  permitted  unless  he 
bad  a  huodred  pounds  a  year,  their  number  would  be  very  small, 
which  would  be  a  disadvantage,  as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice 
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IB  the  nursery  for  the  church,  curates  being  candidates  for  the  faighCT 
ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  their  merit  and  good  behaviour.*'  He 
explained  the  system  of  the  English  Hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  ''It 
is  not  thought  fit  (said  he)  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  of  a  parish  ^IL 
he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate  that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust.*'  This 
is  an  excellent  theory:  and  if  the  practice  were  according  to  it,  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  admirable  indeed.  However,  as  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to  Uuiversities,  bad  practice  does  not 
infer  that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours,  good 
civil  gentlemen,  v/\)o  seemed  to  understand  Dr.  Johnson  very  well»  and 
not  to  consider  him  in  the  light  that  a  certain  person  did,  who  being 
struck,  or  rather  btunned  by  his  voice  and  manner,  when  he  was  afier- 
wards  asked  what  he  thouj^ht  of  him,  answered,  **He*s  a  tremendoas 
companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that   **  Taylor  was  a  very  sensible  acute  man,  and 
had  a  strong  mind  :  that  he  had  great  activity  in  some  respects,  and  yet 
such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  hischim* 
ney-piece,  you  would  find  it  there,  in  the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards.** 
And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  account  of  Johnson's  humane 
and  zealous  interference  in  behalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  Dodd, 
formerly  Prebendary  of  Brecon,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty : 
celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  an  encourager  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions,  and  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  theological.     *Haviog 
unhapp^y  contracted  expensive  habits  of  living ;  partly  occasioned   bj 
licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil  hour,  when  pressed  by  want  cf 
money,  and  dreading  an  exposure  of  his  circumstances,  forged  a  bond  of 
which  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  to  support  his  credit,  flattering  hiiD« 
self  with  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without  being 
detected.     The  person,  whose  nahie  he  thus  rashly  and  criminally  pre- 
sumed  to  falsify,  was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had  been 
tutor,  and  who,  he  perhaps,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  flattered  him- 
self  would  have  generously  paid  the  money  in   case  of  ^n  alarm  being 
taken,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  violating  the  law  against  forgery,  the  most  dangerous  crime  in  acoai« 
mercial   country;  but  the  unfortunate  divine  had   the  mortification  to 
find  that  he  was  mistaken.      His  noble  pupil  appeared  against  him,  and 
he  was  capitally  convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very  little  acquainted  with  him, 
having  been  but  once  in  his  company,  many  years  previous  to  this  pe- 
riod (which  was  precisely  the  state  of  my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodd); 
but  iq  his  distress  he  bethought  himself  of  Johnson's  persuasive  power 
of  writing,  if  haply  it  might  avail  to  obtain  for  him  the  Royal  Mercy. 
He  did  not  apply  to  him  directly,  but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
through  the  late  Countess  of  Harrington^  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson, 
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atkioghim  to  employ  his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr.  Allen»  the  printer^ 
who  was  Johnson's  landlord  and  next  neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  and 
for  whom  lie  bad  much  kinduess,  was  one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom, 
to  the  credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many  who  did  not 
desert  him,  even  after  his  infringement  of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death.  Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  he  car- 
ried Lady  Harrington's  letter  to  Johnson,  that  Johnson  read  it  walking 
op  and  down  his  chamber,  and  seemed  much  agitated,  after  which  he 
•aid,  *'  I  will  do  what  I  can ;— *'  and  certainly  he  did  make  extraordi* 
nmry  exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  promised  in  one  of  his  letterf, 
pat  into  my  hands  the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon  this  melancholj 
occasion,  and  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the  abstract  which  I  made 
from  the  collection  ;  in  doing  which  I  studied  to  avoid  copying  what 
had  appeared  in  print,  and  now  make  part  of  the  edition  of  *<  Johnson's 
Works,*'  published  by  the  Booksellers  of  London,  but  taking  care  to 
mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some  of  the  pieces  th^e  exhibited. 

\}t.  Johnson  wrote  in  the  firbt  place,  Y^i.  Dodd*s  <*  Speech  to  the 
Recorder  of  London,'*  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote  aUo  *'The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren,'*  a 
sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate.  According 
to  Johusou's  manuscript  it  began  thus  after  the  text.  What  shall  Ida  to 
be  saved  f~^**  These  were  the  wordk  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose  cus- 
tody Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  by  their  persecutors,  addressed  bis 
prisoners,  when  he  saw  them  freed  from  their  bonds  by  the  perceptible 
agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was  therefore,  irresistibly  convinced  that 
they  were  not  offenders  against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me  with  his  own  hand,  ooa 
copy  of  this  sermon  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such  passages  as  werf 
added  by  Dr.  Dodd.     They  are  not  many:  whoever   will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  at  the  printed  copy,  and  attend  to  what  I  mention,  will  be 
satis6ed  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd,  and  be  also  inserted  this 
•entence,  **  You  see  with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I  now  stand 
before  you;  no  more  in  the  pulpit  of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble 
seat  with  yourselves."  The  notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own,  and  John* 
son's  writing  ends  at  the  words,  '*  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the 
cross."     What  follows  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd  himself. 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  the  above-mentioned  col- 
lection, are  two  letters,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurfrt,  (not  Lord 
J^lorth,  as  is  erroneously  supposed,)  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield  ; — a  Peti- 
tion from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King  ; — a  Petition  from  Mrs.. Dodd  to  the 
Queen  ; — Observations  of  some  length  inserted  in  the  news-papers,  on 
occasion  of  Earl  Percy's  having  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  for 
mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thousand  people,  but  all  in  vainr    He 
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told  me  that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  from  the  city  of  LondctD  ; 
"  but  (said  he,  with  a  significant  smile)  they  mended  it." 

The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote  is  <*  Dr.  Dodd*t  last 
solemn  Declaration/'  which  he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  eze* 
cution.  Here  also  my  friend  marked  the  variations  on  a  copy  of  thmt 
piece  now  in  my  possession.  Dodd  inserted,  **  I  never  knew  or  attended 
to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  needful  minuteness  of  painful  economy<«' 
And  in  the  next  sentence  he  introduced  the  words  which  I  distin« 
gnish  by  Italics:  '*IVfy  life  for  some  few  unhappy  years  past  hat  beea 
dreadfully  erroneous »**  Johnson's  expression  was  Aypocrtltcn/;  but  bis 
remark  on  the  margin  is  *'  With  this  he  said  he  could  not  charge  bim- 

telf." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part  of  the  <*  Occasional  Pa- 
pers/' concerning  Dr.  Dodd's  miserable  situation,  came  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  my  readers  with  my  record  of  the 
unpublished  writings  relating  to  that  extraordinary  and  intereatiog 
matter. 

1  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr.  Dodd,  May  23,  1777»  in 
which  *'The  Convict's  Address"  seems  clearly  to  be  meant: 

"  1  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  Sir,  with  a  sense  of  your  extreme 
benevolence  towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal  to  the  senti- 
ments of  my  heart.     •  ♦  •  •    • 

**  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need  the  slightest  hint  from 
me,  of  what  infinite  utility  the  Speech  on  the  awful  day  has  been  tome* 
I  experience,  every  hour,  some  good  effect  from  it.  1  am  sure  that  ef- 
fects still  more  salutary  and  important,  must  follow  from  your  kindfrnd 
intended  favour.  I  will  labour — God  being  my  helper, — to  do  justice 
to  it  from  the  pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  constantly  to 
deliver  from  thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul  could 
be  left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded."     •••♦♦• 

Headded,  <*  May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  with  his  Choicest 
comforts,  your  philanthropic  actions,  and  enable  me  at  all  times  to  express 
what  1  feel  of  the  high  aud  uncommon  obligpitions  which  I  owe  to  the 
first  man  in  our  times.*' 

On  Sunday,  June  32,  he  writes,  begging  Dr.  Johnson's  assistance  in 
framing  a  supplicatory  letter  to  his  Majesty : 

**  If  his  Majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  royal  clemency  to  spare  me  and 
my  family  the  horrors  and  ignominy  of  a  public  deaths  which  the  public 
Itself  is  solicitous  to  wave,aod  to  grant  me  in  some  silent  distant  comer 
of  the  globe  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I 
would  bless  his  clemency  and  be  humbled.*' 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  in  church*  He  stooped 
down  and  read  it;  and  wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter  for 
Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King: 
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umK, 


May  it  DOt  offend  your  Mujeftty,  that  the  most  miserable  of  men 
applies  himself  to  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and  bis  last  rrfuge ; 
that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  humbly  implored  by  a  clergyman,' 
whom  your  Laws  and  Judges  have  condemned  to  the  horror  and  igno* 
miny  of  a  pubhc  execution. 

I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity  of  its  consequences,  and 
the  danger  of  its  example.  Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to  petition  for 
iiapunity  ;  but  humbly  hope,  that  public  security  may  be  established, 
without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  dragged  through  the  streets,  to  a 
death  of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  profligate  and  profane ;  and 
that  justice  may  be  satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  disgrace, 
ttod  hopeless  penury. 

My  life.  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  mankind.  I  have  benefited  man}  • 
But  my  offences  against  G«d  are  numberless,  and  I  have  had  little  time 
for  repentance.  Preserve  me.  Sir,  by  your  prerogative  of  mercy,  from 
the  necessity  of  appearing  unprepared  at  that  tribunal,  before  which 
Kings  and  Subjects  must  stand  at  last  together.  Permit  me  to  hide 
my  guilt  in  some  obscure  corner  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I  can 
cTer  attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my  prayers  will  be  heard,  they  shall 
be  poured  with  all  the  fervour  of  gratitude  for  the  life  and  happiness  of 
jour  Majesty. 

1  am.  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's,  3cc. 

Subjoined  to  it  w»  written  as  follows : 


TO  DR.  DODD. 
81ft, 

I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it  be  at  all  known  that  I  hare 
written  this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr.  Allen  in  a  cover  to  me, 
I  hope  I  need  not  tell  yon,  that  I  wish  it  success. — But  do  not  indulge 
hope.— Tell  nobody. 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was  pitched  on  to  assist  in  this 
melancholy  office,  for  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson  never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd.  He  said  to  me, 
**  it  would  hare  done  Aim  more  harm,  than  good  to  Dodd,  who  once 
ezpreased  a  desire  to  see  him,  but  not  earnestly.*' 

Dr.  Johnson,  onrihe  SOth  of  June,  wrote  the  following  letter : 

No.  8.  4  C 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  JENKINSON. 

■i». 

Since  the  convictioo  and  coDdemDation  of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  have  had^^ 
|bj  the  iDterveotion  of  a  frieDd,  some  intercourse  with  him,  aod  I  m^ 
•ure  I  shall  lose  ootbing  in  your  opinion  by  tenderness  and  commisera* 
tion.  Whatever  be  the  crime,  it  is  hot  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  delinquent,  without  a  wish  that  his  life  may  be  spared ;  at  least 
when  no  life  has  been  taken  away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  t^ 
liberty  of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  I  wish  this  unhappy  being 
jto  escape  the  utmost  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

'  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  clergymau  of  our  church  who 
has  suffered  public  execution  for  immorality;  and  1  know  not  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interests  of  religion  to  bury  such  an  offender 
^u  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  exile,  than  to  expose  him  in  a  oart,  end  oo 
the  gallows,  to  all  vho  for  any  reason  are  enemies  to  the  clergy.  The 
supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages,  paid  some  attention  to  the  voice  of  the 
people;  and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve  to  be  heard,  when  it  calla 
out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a  very  general  desire  that  Dodd*s  life 
^bon1d  be  spared.  More  is  not  wished;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too 
much  to  be  granted. 

If  yon.  Sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforcing  these  reasons,  you  may, 
perhaps,  think  them  worthy  of  consideration  :  but  whatever  you  deter- 
mine, I  most  respeetfully  intreat  that  you  will  be  plvased  to  pardon  for 
^his  intrusion.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHirioir. 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  invidious  remarks,  that  to 
this  letter  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Liverpool),  and  that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  shew  the  common 
civility  of  owning  the  receipt  of  it.  1  could  not  but  wonder  at  such  coo* 
duct  in  the  noble  Lord,  whose  own  character  and  just  elevation  in  life,  I 
^bought,  must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due  regard  for  great  abilities 
and  attainments.  As  the  story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently 
from  good  authority,  I  could  not  but  have  aairoadverted  upon  it  in  this 
work,  had  it  been  as  was  alleged  ;  but  from  my  earnest  love  of  trutky 
and  having  found  reason  to  think  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I  pre- 
sumed to  write  to  his  Lordship,  requesting  an  explanation :  and  it  is 
with  the  sineerest  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the  world,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to  some  neglect, 
pr  accident,  Johnson's  letter  never  came  to  Lord  Liverpool's  hands^ 
I  shuuld  have  thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble  Lord  bad  under* 
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▼alae<)  my  illu^Uioys  friend  ;  but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his  Lord* 
ship,  in  the  very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was  pleased  immediately 
to  hpuour  me^  thus  expresses  himself: — *'I  have  always  respected  the  ine^ 
mory  of  pr.  Johnson,  and  admire  his  writings ;  and  1  frequently  read 
lOmoy  parts  of  them  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

AM  applications  for  the  Royal  Mercy  having  failed,  Dr«  Dodd  prepared 
bioMelf  for  death  ;  andj  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr.  John- 
■oa  as  follows : 

Jane  25,  Midnight. 

Accept  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my  earnest  and  fervent  thankt 
and  prayers  for  all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf.— -Oh  I 
Dr.  Johoson  !  as  I  sought  your  knowledge  at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would 
to  heaveq  I  had  cultivated  the  love  and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent  ft 
man  !— <'I  pray  God  most  sincerely  to  bless  you  with  the  highest  traus- 
porta— the  iofelt  satisfaction  of  humane  and  benevolent  exertions !— And 
admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall 
iiail  yvmr  arrival  there  with  transports  and  rejoice  to  acknowledge 
that  you  was  my  Comforter,  my  Advocate,  and  my  Friend  /  God  be  ever 
with  y<m  /*' 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this  talemn  and  soothing  letter : 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR  DODD. 

DEAR  SIR, 
That  which  is  apppointed  to  all  men  is  now  coming  upon  you* 
Ootward  circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men,  are  below 
the  notice  of  an  immortal  being  about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity^ 
before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted  ;  your 
crime,  morally  or  religiously  considered,  has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpi- 
tude. It  corrupted  no  man's  principles;  it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It 
involved  only  a  temporary  aud  reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all 
other  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent ;  and  may  God,  who  knoweth 
our  frailty,  aud  desireth  not  our  death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the 
aake  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Id  requital  of  those  well  intended  offices  which  you  are  pleased  so 
emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you  make  in  your  devo* 
liODs  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

Sam.  Johmson.  * 
JttiK  96,  1777. 


b 


now  attend  to  (he  reReclioiis  of  Johuson   at  the  end  of  the   "Occaaioual 
PuperB,"  concerning  the  unfortunate  Dr.   Dodd. — "  Such  were  the  lut 
thoDglits  of  u  man  whom  we  have  seeo  exulting  in  popaUrily,  anil  aunk  in 
For  hi«  reputatiun,    which  no  man  can  give  to  hitnself,  thote 
who  conferfctt   it  arc  to  answer.      Of   hii  public   ministry  the  meaiii «r 
jt]d;;iii<;  were  sufficiently   attainable.      He   must  be    allowed   to  preach 
well,  whnae  sermons  strike  hra  audience   with  forcible  conviction.    Of  hit 
who  thought  it  consiatent  wilh  his  doctrine,  did  not  origioKUy 
i.       He  wai  at  first  what  he  endeavoured    to  niiske 
arid  broke  down  his  retoiution,  and  he  \a  time  ciraud 


lif^,  ih 

form  falie  iixlii 

others ;  but  the  ' 

to  exemplifv  his 

Let  thoae  who 


pted  to  his  fanllt,  tremble  at  his  puuiihineBt; 
nd  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religious  ■eutimcDts, 
iJeavonr  to   confirm   them,    by    considering   the    regret  and  self-ab- 
:h    he  reviewed   in  prison    his   devialionn  from    rec- 
ude." 
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had  told  for  a  handred  and  twenty  guioeas,  and  another  for  which  he  had 
been  offered  a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus  described  to  me  his  old 
tchool-fellow  and  friend,  Johnson  :  **  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear  head, 
great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay  imagination  :  but  there  is  no  dis- 
puting with  him.  He  will  not  hear  you,  and  having  a  louder  voice  than 
joo,  must  roar  you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  like  the  Poems  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  which  I  had  brought  with  me :  1  had  been  much 
pleased  with  them  at  a  very  early  age:  the  impression  still  remained  on 
my  mind;  itwss  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the  Honour- 
able Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both  a  good  poet  and  a  good  critic,  who 
thought  Hamilton  as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having 
fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  upon  repeated  occasions,  while  I 
was  at  Ashbourne,  talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said,  there  was 
DO  power  of  thinking  in  his  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing  bet- 
ter than  what  you  generally  find  in  magazines;  and  that  the  highest 
praise  they  deserved  was,  that  they  were  very  well  for  a  gentleman  to 
hand  ah^ot  among  his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  of  Ne  sit  ancilla 
tibi  amor,  Sfc.  was  too  solemn ;  he  read  part  of  it  at  the  beginning.  He 
read  the  beautiful  pathetic  song  **  Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful 
fiite,'*  and  did  not  seem  to  give  attention  to  what  I  had  been  nsed  to  think 
tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion, wishes  and  blushes f  reading  toushes^^^nd  there  he  stopped.  He 
owned  that  the  epitaph  on  Lord  Newhall  was  pretty  i%ell  done.  He  read 
the  **  Inscription  in  a  Summer-house,*'  and  a  little  of  the  imitation  of 
Horace's  Epistles ;  but  said  he  found  nothing  to  make  him  desire  to  read 
oo.  When  I  urged  that  there  were  some  good  poetical  pasiiages  in  the 
book,  ''Where  (said  he),  will , you  find  so  large  a  collection  without 
•oai€?*'  1  thought  the  description  of  Winter  might  obtain  his  appro, 
bation : 

'*  See  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth ! 
Hit  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains, 
Fair  Tweda*s  silver  flood  constrains/*  &c. 

He  asked  why  an  **  iron  chariot?"  and  said  ''icy  chains"  was  an  old 
image.  I  was  struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat  sorry 
that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  with  fondness,  was  not  approved  by 
X>r.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with  thinking  that  the  beauties  were 
too  delicate  for  his  robust  perceptions.  Grarrick  maintained  that  he  had 
OOt  a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius  :  but  I  was  sensible,  that 
when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse  critically,  he  generally  convinced  us 
that  be  was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward,  of  Lichfield,  whovvaH  pa^- 
•ing  through  Ashbourne  in  his  way  home,  drank  ten  with  u?.     Joliubuu 
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mliition  is  to  be  a  fin«  talker;  i«  \ 
(here  be  may  find  looip^toiei  to  lUtl 

liuarian,  one  of  lliowbo  are  olv^ 
iQw  aniorediHgrre«l>k  characler  tiu 
ly  douDf  thing  tliut  i>  fo)b)>ea*c,4|| 
i:   Sir,  Le  briiigi  bin 


xif  lod 


described  iiim  thusj— "Sir.  1 
goes  to  Bunion,  snil  aoch  ))lices,  when 
to  tiini.  And,  Sir,  be  is  a  valetudiuui 
mending  t  hemseltea.  j  do  not  know  a 
>  vateturtiiiurtan,  wbo  tiiiuka  he  luuy  dc 
indulgea  himsetfin  tbe  grossest  freedot 
tiBte  of  ■  hog  in  a  stye." 

Dr.  Taylur't  note  h<i|ipeiiiDg  to  bleed,  be  said  it  was  becauw  he  bfl 
omitte'd  tn  have  hinnelfbioodect  Tour  days  after  ■  quarter  of  u  year'*i| 
lerval.  Dt.  Johnson,  vho  was  a  great  dabbler  in  phyaic,  disappfOVt 
much  or  petiodiral  bleeding;.  "For  (said  he)  you  accu&loni  yoaiselft 
au  eracuHlinn  which  Nature  cannot  perform  of  iieraclf,  and  therefore  d 
cannot  help  you,  should  you  from  forgetfnhieiis  or  ttny  other  caaae»i 
it ;  lo  ycu  may  be  suddenly  sutTocaled.  You  may  aceuitora  yourtrlft 
other  periodit^'ii  evacuation*,  becstise,  should  yon  omit  ibem,  Nature  g 
supply  theomiasion  ;  but  Nature  cannot  open  a  tein  to  blood  you."— i*^ 
do  not  like  lo  lake  an  eniflic,  (said  Taylor)  for  fear  of  breaking  w 
Muall  vt»4seU."— "Poh  1  (said  Johnson)  if  you  have  so  many  thing*  I 
nill  break,  you  had  belter  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  therr't  M)  MM 
«iii*t.     You  will  break  no  small  vessels  :"  (blowing  wilh  high  Mention.) 

I  meolioned  loDr.  Johnson,  thut  David  tlnmi-'i  pertisling  in  hit  inS- 
delity,  when  he  will  dyin);,  shocked  Qte  iDUch.  Jolnison.  Why  sbouU 
itshoeti  you,  Sir.^  Hume  owned  he  had  never  read  llie  New  Tcsiamcltt 
e  then  was  a  man  who  had  betii  at  no  paioi  lo  en* 
>f  religion,  and  ImH  eoutinually  Inrited  his  mind  ibe 
}l  tobe  expected  that  the  prnspect  of  death  would 
ng,  unless  (ioO  khoulil  tend  an  angel    to  set   him 

to  believe  that  the  thought  ofannihilatiiMl  _ 
a.  "It  vrtit  a  at  so.  Sir,  He  had  ataai^ 
I  mure  probable  thut  he  should  assume  I 
very  improbable  a  thing  should  be,  i 
n  spite  of  his  delusive  Iheury,  hecaniint  ii 
unknown  stale,  and  not  being  uueaay  ■ 
lu  are  to  consider,  that  upon  his  < 
a  motive  tu  apeak  ihe  iruth,"  Tha  horr 
observed  in  Dr.  Johnann,  appeared  stfonr-l 


Hi  (fa  Btteniton. 
o  Ihe  li 


other 


alterhis wayofthinking,  uol 

right.     I   said,    I  had  reasor 

gave  Hume  no  pain.     Johus< 

in  being  thought  easy.      It  i: 

appearance  of  ease,   than   so 

man  not  afraid  of  going '(as,  i 

■ure  but  he  may  ^o,)  into  an 

leaving  all  he  kuew.     And  yi 

ciple  of  annihilation  he  had  n 

of  death,  which  I  had  ahrays 

ti^night.       I  ventured  to  tell  him,  thnt  1  had  been,  fu 

life.  Dot  afraid  of  death ;  therefore  I   could  suppose  unolher  man  in  tiMItj 

slate  of  mind  for  a  considerable  s|Hice  of  time.     He  Mid  "  he  never 

■  moment  lu  which  death  was  not  trrrible  to  him."      He  added,  that  it] 

had  been  observed,  that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  publie,  but  wiih  aiipareitki 

resolution  ;  from  that  desire  of  praise  which  never  quiis  ut.     1  said,  Dr> 

Dodd  seemed  lo  be  willing  lo  die,  and  full  of  hopes  ofhappine 

(laid  he,)  Dr.  Dodd  xould  have  given  both  his  hands   and  both  hia  left.: 

lo  have   lived.      The   belter  a  man  is,  the  more  afraid   is  he  of  detlb*, 

having  a  clearer  view  of  inRnite  purity."      He  owned,  that  our  being  hi! 
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ite  uiilia|»py  oiw«rtaiaty  as  to  our  salvation,  was  mysterious;  and  said* 
'*  Air !  we .  AQtt  wait  till  we  tare  in  another  state  of  beiog,  to  have  many 
iUogt  explained  to  us.'*  Even  the  powerful  mind  of  Johnson  seemed 
Mled  by  futurity.  But  I  thought,  that  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  iu 
mktmvL  religioua  speculation,  being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more 
CBOKilatory  than  -the  emptiness  of  infidelity,  A  man  can  live  in  thick 
mr,  but  perishes  in  an  exhauHted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark  which  I  told  him  was 
■sad«  to  me  by  General  Puoli : — '<  That  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid 
of  death;  and  that  those  tviio  at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are 
not  thinking  of  dtfath,  but  of  applause,  or  something  else,  which  keeps 
deuth  out  of  their  srght :  eo  that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of  death 
itfacD  they  see  it ;  only  some  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away 
fram  it  better  than  others." 

On  Wednesday,  September  l?*  I^r.  Butter,  physician  at  Derby,  drauk 
test  #ith  tts  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should  go  on 
Friday  and  dine  with  him*  Johnson  said,  **  Pm  glad  of  this."  He 
•eemed  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

Tttlkiog  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  life,  a  man's  peculiarities 
sbolild  be  mentioned,  because  they  mark  his  character.  Johnson.  Sifj 
there  it  no  doubt  as  to  peculiarities  :  the  question  is,  whether  a  man's 
tioet  should  be  mentioned  ;  for  instance,  whether  it  should  be  mentioned 
tint  Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too  freely:  for  people  will  probably 
more  easily  indulge  in  drinking  from  knowing  this;  so  that  mora  ill 
may  b^  done  by  the  example,  than  good  by  telling  the  whole  truth." 
Here  was  an  instance  of  his  varying  from  himself  in  talk  ;  for  when  Lord 
Hsiles  and  he  sat  one  moraing  calmly  conversing  in  my  house  at  £dio» 
b^rgb,  1  well  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that  '*  If  a  man 
ilto  write  A  Panegyric^  he  may  keep  vices  out  of  sight :  but  if  he  pro« 
ftises  to  write  A  Lifet  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it  was ;"   and  when 

I  objected  to  the  danger  of  telling  that  Parnell  drank  to  excess,  he  aaidj 
tlitt  **  it  would  produce  an  instructive  caution  to  avoid  drinking,  when 
it  was  seen,  that  even  the  learning  and  genius  of  Parnell  could  be  de^ 
based  by  it."  And  in  the  Hebrides  he  maintained,  as  appears  from  my 
^  Journal,"  that  a  man's  intiibate  friend  should  mention  his  faults,  if  he 
writet  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion to  his  Whi)^  friend,  a  violent  argument  with  Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the 
indinations  of  the  people  of  £ngland  at  this  time  towards  the  Royal 
Family  of  Stuart.  He  grew  so  outrageous  as  to  say,  **  that,  if  England 
were  fairly  polled,  the  present  King  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and 
his  adherents  hanged  to-morrow."     Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a  Whig 

II  JiDhnson  was  a  Tory,  was  routed  by  this  to  a  pitch  of  bellowing.  He 
^ied,  loildly,  what  Johnson  said  ;  and  maintained,  that  there  was  ad 
tbhorreucie  Against  tiie  Stuart  family,  though  he  admitted  that  the  peo* 
pie  ifttt  not  ihtKdi  attached  to  the  present  Kiog.    Johnson.    «<  Sir,  the 
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state  ofthe  country  It  this:  the  people  knowing  it  to  be  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  this  King  has  not  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  and  there 
being  no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can  be  restored,  have  grown  cold  and 
indifferent  upon  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have  no  warm  attachment  to 
any  King.  They  would  not,  therefore,  risk  any  thing  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  They  would  not  give  twenty  shillings  a  piece  to  bring 
it  about.  But  if  a  mere  vote  could  do  it,  there  would  be  twenty  to  one ; 
at  least,  there  would  be  a  very  great  majority  of  voices  for  it.  For,  Sir, 
you  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  who  think  a  King  has  a  right  to  bis 
crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just  opinion,  would  be 
for  restoring  the  King  who  certainty  has  the  hereditary  right,  could  he 
be  trusted  with  it ;  in  which  there  would  be  no  danger  now,  when  laws 
and  every  thing  else  are  so  much  advanced :  and  every  King  will  govera 
by  the  laws.  And  you  must  also  consider.  Sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  other  side  to  oppose  to  this  :  for  it  is  not  alleged  by  any  one  that 
the  present  family  has  any  inherent  right :  so  that  the  Whigs  could  not 
have  a  contest  between  I  two  rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as  to  hereditary  right  were 
to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of  the  people  of  England,  to  be  sure  the  abstract 
doctrine  would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Stuart :  but  he  said, 
the  conduct  of  that  family,  which  occasioned  their  expulsion,  was  so 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  not  vote  for  a  restora- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  was  contented  with  the  ad  mission  as  to  the 
hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original  point  in  dispute,  viz.  what  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  whole  would  do,  taking  in  right  and  affection  ;  for  he  said, 
people  were  afraid  of  a  change,  even  thougb  they  think  it  right.  Dn 
Taylor  said  something  of  the  slight  foundation  ofthe  hereditary  right 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  "  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  the  house  of  Stuart  suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
common  source  had  the  undisputed  right.  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like  a 
right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is  sufficient,  where  no  better  right 
can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Royal  Family  of  England, 
as  it  is  now  with  the  King  of  France :  for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of  the 
right  we  are  in  the  dark.** 

Thursday,  September  18.  Last  night  Dr.  Johnson  had  proposed  that 
the  crystal  lustre,  or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  large  room,  should  be 
lighted  up  some  time  or  other.  Taylor  said,  it  should  be  lighted  up 
next  night.  "That  will  do  very  well,  (said  I,)  for  it  is  Dr.  Johoson*s 
birth-day.  When  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had  desired 
me  not  to  mention  his  birth-day.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  time 
that  I  oientioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly,}  "  he  would  not 
have  the  lustre  lighted  the  next  day,'* 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday  when  I  mentioned  bis 
birth-day,  came  to  dinner  to-day,  and  plagued  him  unintentionally,  by 
wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not  why  he  disliked  having  his  birth-day  men- 
tioned, unless  it  were  that  it  reminded  him  of  bis  approaching  nearer 
to  deaths  of  which  he  had  a  constant  dread. 


^ 
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I  Mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  formetly  gloomy  from 
low  tptritty  and  much  distressed  by  the  fear  of  deathj^  but  was  now  uni^ 
formly  placid,  and  contemplated  Kis  dissolution  without  any  perturba« 
tion.  **  Sir,  (said  Johnson,}  this  is  only  a  disordered  imagination  taking 
m  different  turn.*' 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all  the  English  Poets  who 
liad  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Johnson  told  me,  **  that  a  Mr.  Cox^ 
^ttr,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  greatest  length  towards  this  ;  having 
collected^  I  think,  about  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were 
little  known ;  but  that  upon  hit  death  Tom  Osborne  bought  th^m,  and 
tliey  were  dispersed^  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to  see 
mnj  aeriet  complete ;  and  in  every  volume  of  poems  something  good  may 
be  foaod." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  literatnre  had  got  into 

■I  bad  style  of  Poetry  of  late.     **  He  puts  (said  he)  a  very  common  thing 

"io  a  strange  dress  till  he  does  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks  other  peo« 

pie  do  not  know  it.*'     BoswelK    That  is  owing  to  his  being  so  much 

Tenant  in  old  English  poetry.    Johnson.     What  is  that  to  the  purpose^ 

?  If  I  tay  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his  taking 
nch  drinks  the  matter  is  not  mended.     No,  Sir,  'has  taken  to  ao 

^d  modcw    For  example ;  he'd  write  thus; 

**  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 
Wearing  oat  Hf«*a  eveniog  gray«^ 

Grt^  muning  it  common  enough ;  but  evening  gray  he*d  tbiuk  fine.«« 
Stay ;— we'll  make  out  the  stanza  : 


**  fiermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  eveoiog  gray : 
Smite  thy  l>osom,  sage,  and  tell. 
What  is  bliti  ?  and  which  the  way  ?** 


Botwell.    Bat  wby  smite  bis  bosom^  Sir!    Johnson.    Why  to  shew  be 
waa  ia  ^arDCSt,  (smiIing.)—He  at  an  after  period  added  the  following 


^  Tkas  I  spoke ;  and  tpeakiog  sighed ; 
■» Scarce  reprcsa*d  the  starting  tear  5— 
When  the  smiling  lage  reply*d^ 
•wComei  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.^ 

I  caoBOt  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very  good  solemn  poetry,  at  also 
the  fir<t  three  lines  of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent  burUsc^ue 
avrpritc  on  gloomy  sentimental  enquirers.  And,  perhaps,  the  advi^ 
it  aa  good  aa  can  be  given  to  a  low-spirited  dissatisfied  bebg  >— **  Doo'l 
troable  yoar  bead  with  sickly  thinking :  take  a  cup,  and  be  marry/* 
No.  0.  4  D 
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Friday,  Sei>tembeT  19,  after  brcakruit.  Dr.  Johntoa  and  I  set  out  !ti 
Dr.  Taj'lor'tchaiie  togolo  Uerbf.     T lie  day  waifioe.andwe   rctolvcd 
lo  go  by  KfddlniOMP,   the  tnl  or  Lord  ScarsdiilF,  thut  1  might  (e«  bi* 
Lardshi.''*  fi»e  liouoe.     I  was  ,lruck  with  the  mi)fiiiecence  of  the  buUd. 
ing;  and  the  exlen»ive  pnrk,  with  tile  dnett  verdure,  covered  with  deer, 
and  L'atlle,   and  shee|),  delighted   me.     The  uuinber  of  old  oaks,  of  an 
immeiiK  size,  filled  me  with  a  *ort  of  res|icciru|  admiration:  for  one  of 
them  &ixty    paunda   was  offered.       The  fscellent  »moolli   gravel  road* : 
the  Ur^e  piece  of  water  formed  by  hii>  Lordship  from  aome  atnall  brook«, 
with  a  hiind*onie  bar^e  upon  it ;   the  venemble  Gothic  church,  Dow  the 
family  chapel,  just  by  the  houiie;   in  ihorl,  the  grand  group  of  objecta  J 
agitated  and  distended  my  mind  in  a  mo-t  agreeable  manner.     "One  I 
•hould  think   (s«id  I,)  that  tlie  proprietor  of  all  thia  must  be  happy,"—  ^ 
*' Nay,  Sir,   (•aid  Johixon,]   all  this  excludes  but  une  evil — po«rty." 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well  drest  elderly  housekeeper,  a  inott 
distinct  arlieulalor,  shened  u«  the  house;  which  I  need  pot  desCiibc,  a* 
there  isan  account  ofit  published  in  "  Adam's  Works  in  Architecture."  J 
Dr.  Johii'Wi)  thought  belter  of  it  to-day,  than  when  he  ean  it  before;  far  I 
he  hud  lately  ailarked  it  violently,  saying,  "  It  would  do  excellently  far  1 
a  town-hall.  The  large  room  with  the  pillars  (said  he)  would  do  for  the  ' 
Judge*  to  sit  in  at  the  assizes;  the  circular  room  lora  jurj-chamber;  and 


the  r 


Still   he   tho 


lill 


e.     I 

atlwj 


lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  danciug  in  ;  and  the  bed' 
iodifTerrnt  rooms ;  and  that  the  trameiiie  lum  whidi  it  coat  wm  injudi- 
ciously hid  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  m  mind  of  his  appear!^ 
pleased  with  the  house.  "But  («uid  he)  that  was  wjien  Lord  ScarMlaU 
was  prpiient.  Politeness  obliges  u»  lo  appear  pleasrd  with  a  mati's  worka 
when  ll>-  ia  present.  No  man  will  be  so  ill  bred  bs  to  ciuestion  yoa. 
You  may  therefore  pay  cumpliments  without  saying  what  is  not  true.  I 
should  say  to  Lord  Scaradale  of  liii  large  room,  •  My  Lord,  thia  is 
most  cosily  looni  thut  leversaw  ;'   which  ta  true." 

Dr.  Munningham,  physician  in  London,  who  was  visiting  at 
Scarsdalr's,  acrompamed  us  through  many  of  the  rooma,  and  iood  *Aor- 
wards  ray  Lord  himnelf,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appewed,  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  JohnMn, 
with  warm  vehemence  of  aflectionute  regard,  exctuiracd,  "The  earth 
doe*  not  bear  a  worthier  man  than  Benuet  Langton."  Weuw  a  goad 
many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  described  in  one  of  "  Youog'a 
Tour«."  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  lliem,  which  the  hou»ekM|ier 
put  into  my  hand  :  I  should  like  lo'view  iheio  at  leisure.  1  was  ntttch 
»l tui-k  with  Duuie!  intrrprcting  Nebuchadnewiif's  dream,  by  Rcmbnadl. 
I  pretty  large  bbriiry.     In  his  Lnrdihip's  drn*in|> 

email    Dictionary:  he  she  wed  * 

"Look'yc!    Qua  regio  in  rerrii   noslri  nan  plam\ 
alio,  Goldscnilh's  "  Animated  Natttrv :" 


—We  Her, 
rioon  lay  Johnson's 
e»gernr,s,   saying, 
tubtitit."      lie  obicTTed, 
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mid,  •*  Here's  our  friend  !    The  ^r  Doctor  would  hATe  been  bappj  to 
hemr  of  this.'* 

Id  oar  way^  Johnion  strongly  expressed  his  love  of  driTing  fast  in  a 
poet-chaise.  **  If  (said  he)  I  bad  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futurity, 
I  would  spend  my  life  in  drifing  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty 
"Woman  i  but  the  should  be  one  who  could  understand  me»  and  would 
•dd  aomething  to  the  conversation.'*  I  observed,  that  we  were  this  day 
te  atop  just  where  the  Highland  army  did  in  1745.  Johnson.  It  was 
m  noble  attempt  BoswelU  I  wish  we  could  have  an  authentic  history 
^it«  Johnson.  If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog  yon  might  write  it»  by 
collecting  from  every  body  what  they  can  telU  and  putting  down  your 
antborities.  Boswell.  But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my 
life-time."  Johnson. .  You  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by 
fnioting  it  in  Holland  ;  and  as  to  profit,  consid^jr  how  long  it  was  before 
^vriting  came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecunisvy  yiew.  Baretti  says,  he  is 
^he  first  man  that  ever  received  copy-money  in  Italy.  I  said  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  do  what  Dr.  Johoaon  suggested ;  and  I  thought  that  I 
snight  write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  **  History  of  the  Cifil  War  in 
<3r«at  Britain  in  1745  and  1746/*  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a 
Jbrago  press. 

l¥beo  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accompanied  us  to  see  the 
Vaumfnctory  of  china  there.    I  admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art 
witb  which  a  man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tea*pot,  ^while 
M  boy  tamed  round  a  wheel  to  g^ve  the  mass  rotundity.     I  thonght  this 
SM  excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as  making  good  verses  in  its  species. 
Yet  I  bad  no  respect  for  this  potter.     Neither,  iudeed,  has  a  roan  of  any 
estenl  of  thinking  for  a  mere  verse-maker,  in  whose  numbers,  however 
perfect,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  mind.    The  china  was  beautiful,  but  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  observed  it  aras  too  dear ;  for  that  he  could  have  vessels  of 
Mlter^  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap  as  what  they  were  here  made  of  porce- 
lain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such  as  I  always  have  in 
walking  about  any  town  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed.  There  is  an  im-r 
mediate  sensation  of  novelty ;  and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in  which 
life  b  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there  is  a  sameness  every  where  upon 
the  wbole^  is  yet  minutely  diversified.  The  minute  diversities  in  every 
thing  are  wonderful.  Talking  of  shaving  theother  night  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 
Dr.  Johnson  said^  '*Sir,  of  a  thousand  shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much 
•like  as  not  to  be  distinguished.**  1  thought  this  not  possible,  till  he 
speeified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving :— holding  the  raior  more  or 
1cm  perpendicular;— drawing  long  or  short  strokes; — beginning  at  the 
vpper  part  of  the  face,  or  the  under— at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side. 
ladced,  when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the 
wind-pipe,  in  the  compess  of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  be  convinced 
how  many  degress  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  application  of  a 
If*  ^or. 


We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,  whoM  lady  is  daughter  or  my  cttnain  Sr 
Joba  Douglas,  whoie  graadnon  is  now  presumptive  heir  of  the  nobl* 
faiail]'  of  Queensbtrry.  Johuion  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  inedical 
converaaiion,  Jnlmsou  loid,  he  tiad  iomewh«re  or  other  given  an  ac* 
count  of  Dr.  NichoU's  discoune  "  De  AnimA  Medicd."  He  told  • 
"that  whatever  a  mun'*  dir-temper  was.  Dr.  Nichols  Konld  uot  atteod 
him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mrnd  was  not  at  ease;  for  he  belirved  that  a 
medicines  would  huve  any  influence.  He  oace  attended  a  mau  in  tnJi^ 
npoii  whom  he  fouod  none  of  the  medicines  he  [ireacribed  hail  maf 
effect;  he  uiked  the  man's  wife  privately  whether  hi*  aHaira  were  not  in 
a  bad  way?  She  said  no.  He  contiuued  hi*  attendance  some  time^ 
Mill  without  success.  At  length  the  man's  wife  told  him,  she  had  dis- 
covered that  her  husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way.  When  Gol^ 
■mith  wai  dying,  Dr.  Turtaa  said  to  him,  '  Your  pulse  is  in  greatw 
disorder  ihan  it  should  be,  from  the  degree  offerer  which  you  have;  ii 
;fonr  mind  at  ease  ?'  Goldsmith  amwered  it  was  not." 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Rutter  went  with  me  to  see  the  silk-mill  whldl 
Mr,  John  l^ombe  had  had  a  patent  for,  having  brought  away  the  contriew 
anee  from  Italy,  lam  not  very  conversant  with  meihanies;  but  lb<. 
•implicity  of  this  machine,  and  its  multiplied  operations,  struck  me  wittl 
■B  agreeable  surprise.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson,  during  thia  io* 
terview,  not  to  think  with  a  dejected  iudlfference  of  the  works  of  at^ 
and  the  pleaaurea  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain  and  [hort :  but  to  cm 
aider  such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind  ;  ft 
bappiness  should  be  cultivated  us  much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects  whio 
are  instrumental  to  it  should  be  steadily  considered  as  of  impnrtaoe^' 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  multitude*  in  >UCce«Hf#' 
Bget,     Though  It  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 


•'Sindi  mslce  ibe  in 


mske  the  year." 


yet  we  must  coutemplate,  collectively,  to  have  a  just  estimatioD  of  obJ 
jects.  One  niomenl's  being  uneaty  or  not,  seems  of  no  cunsequencef 
yet  this  may  be  liiought  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  atid  so  on,  till  t 
is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  the  lame  way  one  mttst  think  of  happU 
ness,  of  learning,  of  frieadihip.  We  cannot  tell  the  precise  mooii^ 
when  friendship  is  formed.  As  in  titling  a  vessel  drop  by  dro|>,  ih«r«  I) 
Ut  last  tt  drop  which  makes  it  ruu  over ;  so  in  a  leriei  of  kindoeMei  lb«M 
is  Bl  last  one  which  makes  the  heart  ruu  over.  We  must  not  divide  ah 
jecia  of  our  utteiitiou  into  minute  parta,  and  think  sipsralely  of  etcl 
part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large  mass  of  human  esitlence,  tbaf  ^ 
niaa,  while  be  sets  a  just  valne  on  his  own  life,  d<<es  n»t  ihtnk  of  hi 
death  as  antnhilnting  all  that  is  great  and  pleaiing  in  the  wortd,  ai  i 
actually  amtamti  m  hit  rntad,  arcoiding  to  B'~-rkeley's  reverie.  If  b 
iBiagioalion  be  uol  sickly  and  feeble,  it  "wing*  it*  distant*^"  | 
bejfond  lumteir,  aud  viena  the  world  iu  UDceosiug  activity  of  ererf  Mitj 
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h  matt  be  tcknairkdged,  howerer,  that  Pope*«  plaintl?*  rdlfiiiMi,  that 

tli  things  woald  be  at  gay  as  ever,  on  the  day  of  his  death*  ia  nttttnil  and 

conmioo.    We  are  apt  to  trantfer  to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom,  wltb- 

oat  coosidering  that  at  any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhapa^  as 

mnch  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  another.     Before  I  came  into 

tbia  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  tbo«* 

flands  and  ten  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and  hate  ifot 

Amiliea  been  in  grief  for  their  nearest  relations  ?    But  have  those  dismal 

oircumttances  at  all  affected  mef    Why  then  should  the  gloomy  scenes 

"which  I  experience,  or  which  I  know,  affect  others :  Let  us  guard  against 

soaaginiog  that  there  is  an  end  of  fehcity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselvea 

^row  old  or  are  unhappy. 

Or.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some  of  Dr.  Dodd*8  pious  friendi 
^lere  trying  to  console  him  by  saying  that  he  was  going  to  leave  ''a 
^w  I  etched  world,**  he  had  honesty  enough  not  to  join  in  the  cant  ;"No« 
vio  (said  he,)  it  has  been  a  very  agreeable  world  to  me.*'  Johnson  added» 
^*  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speaking  the  truth ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
^braeveral  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuousness.** 

He  told  us,  that  Dodd*s  city  friends  stood  by  him  so,  that  a  Ihoosand 
yoouda  were  ready  to  be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if  he  would  let  him  escape. 
Jle  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd*s,  who  walked  about  New- 
gate for  some  time  on  the  evening  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  with 
Ave  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  turn- 
keys who  could  get  him  out ;  but  it  was  too  late;  for  he  was  watched 
^ith  much  circumspection.   He  said,  Dodd*s  (nends  had  an  image  of  him 
made  of  wax,  which  was  to  have  been  left  in  his  place;  and  he  believed 
it  was  carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd*s  leaving  the  world  persuaded  that 
**  The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren,**  was  of  his  own 
writing.  **But,  Sir,  (said  I,)  yon  contributed  to  the  deception ;  fbr 
wbeo  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd*s  own, 
because  it  had  a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than  any  thing 
known  to  be  his,  you  answered, — Why  should  you  think  so  ?  Depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  when  a  man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it 
concentrates  his  mind  wonderfully.**  Johnson,  Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it 
kom  me  to  pass  as  his  own,  while  that  could  do  him  any  good,  that  was 
an  iwipiied  pr&mise  that  I  should  not  own  it.  To  own  it,  therefore, 
would  have  been  telling  a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promijie, 
which  waa  worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to  make  it  believed^  it  was 
Dodd*a.  Besides,  Sir,  I  did  not  directly  tell  a  lie  :  I  left  the  matter 
uncertain.  Perhaps  I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it  the 
Icaato  be  mine  for  what  I  said ;  but  1  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  say 
I  had  owned  it.*' 

He  prmed  Blair's  sermons :  «VYct,"  said  he,  (willing  to  let  us  see 
that  he  waa  aware  that  fashionable  fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  alwityi 


Ihe  mo»t  iMting.)  "  perhnp*,  tliey  may  not  be  reprinted  after  seven  yeMn| 
M  least  not  afler  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "  Goldamith  was  a  plant  that  flunered  late.  There  appeared 
nothing  remarkaHltf  about  hiin  when  he  "ai  young;  ihongh 
had  got  high  in  lame,  iia«  of  h'ti  frtcud*  began  to  recollect  aoroethlDg  ofi 
bit  being  distinguiihed  at  College.  Gnldtmith  in  the  mme  maime 
•ollectrd  miTC  orihat  frienil's  early  years  as  lie  grew  a  greater  man. 

I  mentioned  thnl  Lord  IVIr>nb''dda  told  me,  he  awaked  e»ery  mor 
at  four,  and  then  fot   Im   hrullh   got  u|>  unci   walked  in  h>«  room  Diked, 


lirbalh:  after  w  bid 

JohuAon,   who  wti 

to  be  exhibited  witi 

luppoSe,  Sir,  there  ti 

Kleep  till  be  chilli 


with  the  wiiido*  open,  which  he  called  taking  i 
he  went  to  bed  aguin,  and  slept  turo  hours  mor 
always  ready  to  beat  down  any  thing  that  seem 
disproportiona'e  importauce,  thus  observed:  ' 
DO  more  in  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four,  and  ce 
bivseir,  anil  muke*  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful  t 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  ri.ing  in  ihe  morning.  Dr.  Johnioa  toltt; 
me,  "  that  the  learneil  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  when  she  nat  eagec 
in  study,  did  not  awake  as  tarly  u  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  m 
contrivance,  that  at  a  certain  hour,  her  chamber  light  should  burn 
firing  to  which  a  heavy  weight  was  eutppiided,  which  then  fell  with  9 
■troDg  sudden  noise  :  this  roused  her  from  sleep,  and  thi^n  she  had  n 
difficulty  in  getting  up."     But  1  said  thai  was  ray  dilBculty :  and  i*i»be4 


there  could  be 

which  I  never  did,  uuh 

Ibere  may  be  somethiDg  in  the 

have  thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  id 

paiu,  as  it  would  counteract  my  inii 

thiDg  tlMt  can  dissipate  the  titi  inei 

clet.    Av  I  imagine  that  the  humai 

of  other  substances,  into  any  state 

experienced  a  state  in    which  risi 


but  easy, 
be  produced, 
cool  it;  we  can  gi>e  it  i 
briug  it  into  a  ttate  in  w 
Johnson  observed  thiit 
which  Dr.  Mead  tuys  i 
that  Dr.  Ciillenaaid  to 
be  can  lake  at  once.  Jo 
fur  many  peo|ilehave  ihi 
would  net  have  a  man  tt 


But  Isaid  l/iatvi 

ue  which  would  make  one  rise  without 
fter  lyiny  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Perhip 
>  of  Nature  which  could  do  this. 
gradually  ;  hut  that  would  give  m 
rnal  inclination.  I  would  have  some 
tiir,  and  give  elasticity  lo  the  tnu 
body  inuy  be  put,  hy  the  operatiat 
1  which  it  hus  ever  been  ;  and  I  bai 
ng  from  bed  wuh  not  diragreeabll 


sometimes  agreeable; 
by 


ippoiic  thilt  this  stale  mi 
can  heat  the  body,  we  m 
;  and  surely  it  is  possible  I 


cU  rismg  from  bed 

man  should  lake  a.  sufficient  quantity  of  ileeim 

between   seven  und    nine  hour«.      I  told  bioi, 

f,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more  sleep  ihaa^ 

ison.      Thi>  rule,  Sir,  cannot  hold  xi  all  caaef, 

sleep  broken  by  «ickneis ;   and  surely,  Colltil 

rt  up,  after  having  slept  but  an  hour.      8ae\ 

i  111  a  longtierp."      Dr.  Taylor  remarked.^ 

thiok  very  justly,  that  "  a  innii  who  does  not  feel  an  inclination  to  ah 

at  the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being  alrouger  than  Other  people,  m 

not  be  well;  for  a  man  in  health  hat  all  the  natural  iucliiiation*  toeal* 

dfiiiki  and  aleep,  in  a  ttrong  degree." 
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Johnson  adTised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in  the  edacatioQ  of  mj 
children.  **  Life,  (said  he)  will  not  bear  refinement;  you jnuit  do  as 
other  people  do.'* 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne^  Dr.  Johnson  recommended  to  me,  as 
he  had  often  done,  to  drink  water  only:  "For  (said  he)  yon  are  then 
aore  not  to  get  drunk  ;  whereas,  if  yon  drink  wine,  you  are  never  sure.*' 
1  said,  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up. 
^  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great 
deduction  from  life  :  but  it  may  be   necessary.*'      He  however  owned, 
that  in  his  opinion  a  free  use  of  wine  did  not  shorten  life;  and  said,  ha 
would  not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord  (whom  he  named) 
celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man.     "  But  stay, 
(said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence  and   accuracy  of  enquiry,)  does  it 
take  much  wine  to  make  him  drunk  ?**     I  answered,  **  A  great  deal 
either  oi  wine  or  strong  punch."—"  Then  (»aid  he)  that  is  the  worse.** 
I  presume  to  illustrate  my  friend's  observation  thus;  "  A  fortress  which 
soon  surrenders  has  its  walls  less  shattered,  than  when  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as  violent  a  Scotchman  as 
be  was  an  Englishman ;  and  literally  had  the  same  contempt  far  an  En- 
glishman compared  with  a  Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman 
compared  with  an  Englishman ;  and  that  be  would  say  of  Dr.  JohosoD, 
"  Damned  rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does  of  the  Scotch."  This  seemed^  for 
a  moment,  **  to  give  him  pause.*'  It,  perhaps,  presented  bis  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  somewhat  new  to  him^  by 
the  effect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to 
bed.     Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which  I  shewed  him  in  the 
**  Critical  Review*'  of  this  year,  giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publi- 
cation, entitled  "  A  spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty^ 
M.  D."  Dr.  Rutty  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  a  physictaa 
of  some  eminence  in  Dublin,  and  author  of  several  works.  This  Diary^ 
which  was  kept  from  1753  to  1775,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now 
published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
a  minute  and  honest  register  of  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  which,  though 
frequently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many 
men  would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fairness. 
The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by  the  Reviewers ; 

«•  Tenth  month,  1753. 

83.  Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 

Twelfth  month.  17.    ,An  hypochondriack  obnubilation  from  wind  and 
indigestion. 
Ninth  mooth^  S8.    An  over-dose  of  whisky. 
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99.    A  dolly  erost,  choleric  day* 

First  moiitby  1757-*Sd.    A  little  swinish  at  dinner  and  repast. 

3 1  •  Dogged  on  proTocation. 

Second  month»  5.    Very  dogged  or  snappish. 

14.  Snappish  on  fasting. 

f6.  Cursed  snappithness  to  those  under  me,  on  a  bodily  indispo* 
sitioo. 

Third  mouth,  11*  On  a  provocation,  exercised  a  dumb  resentment  lor 
two  days,  instead  of  scolding. 

52.  Scolded  too  vehemently. 

53.  Dogged  again. 

Fourth  month,  89.    Mechanically  and  sinfully  dogged. 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  Quieti8t*s  self-condemning  mU 
nutes;  particularly  at  his  mentioning,  with  such  a  serious  regret,  occa- 
sional instances  of  **  iwinUhneu  in  eating,  and  doggedness  0/ temper.** 
He  thought  the  observations  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  upon  the  impor« 
tance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious  and  so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall 
here  introduce  them. 

AAer  observing,  that  '<  there  are  few  writers  who  have  gained  any  re- 
putation by  recording  their  own  actions,*'  they  say,, 

**  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In  the  Jirst  we  have 
Julius  Csesar:  he  relates  his  own  transactions ;  but  he  relates  them  with 
peculiar  gpraceand  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  great** 
ness  of  his  character  and  achievements.  In  the  second  class  we  have  Mar- 
cus Antoninus :  this  writer  has  given  us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  own 
life;  but  his  sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his 
meditations  are  universally  admired.  In  the  third  c\bss  we  have  some 
others  of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance  to  their  own  pri- 
vate history  by  an  intermixture  of  literary  anecdotes,  aod  the  occur- 
rences of  their  own  times  :  the  celebrated  Huetiui  has  published  an  en- 
tertaining volume  upon  this  plan,  * De irebus  ad eum  pertinentibui*  In 
the /our/A  class  wa  have  the  journalists  temporal  and  spiritual;  Elias 
Ashmole,  William  Lilly,  George  Whitefield^  John  Wesley,  and  a. 
thousand  other  old  women  and  fanatic  writers  of  memoirs  aod  medita- 
'  tions.** 

I  mentioned  to  him,  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  his  lectures  on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres,  which  I  beard  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had  ani- 
madverted on  the  Johnsonian  style,  as  too  pompous ;  and  attempted  to 
imitate  it,  by  giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in  '*The  Spectator,** 
No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  Johnson.  When  treating  of  the  utility  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  in  preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  observed  of 
those  **  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,*'  that  ^*  thar  very 
first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly ;  which  Dr.  Blair  supposed 
would  have  been  expressed  in   **  The  Rambler/'  thus:  **  their  very  first 
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step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into  the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  thcf 
vacuity  of  folly.*'     Johnson.     Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I  should  have 
used.     No,  Sir  ;  llie  imitators  of  roy  style  have  not  hit  it.     JMiss  Aikin 
ban  done  it  the  best ;  for  she  has  imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  us  the  ^ 
diction. 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to  exhibit  specimens  of  imi^ 
tation  of  my  friend's  style  in  various  modes;  some  caricaturing  or  nii« 
inickiog  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whether  intentionally,  or  with  a 
degree  of  similarity  to  it,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers  were  not  con* 
scious.  - 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in  Italy,  under  the  title  of 
**  Frusta  Letteraria'*  it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Robertson  the  histo« 
vian  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  **  //  celebre  Samuele  Johnson.^* 
My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in  a  p|ea<« 
»ant  humour,  *' Sir^  if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me) 
uhat  is,  having  too  many  words,  and  those,  too,  big  ones.'* 

1  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Ltord  Monboddo  had  written  to  me,  con« 

'^aioiog  some  critical  remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  **  Journey  to  the 

AVeitern  Islands  of  Scotland."     His  Lordship  praised  the  very  fine  pas^ 

•age   upon  Sanding  at  Icolmkill:  but  his  own  style  being  exceedingly 

^ry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of  the  richoess  of  Johnson's  language,  and 

of  his  frequent  use  of  metaphorical  expression.     Johnson.     Why,  Sir^ 

tbU  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style,  superfluous  words,  or  wordf 

too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could  be  puinted  out ;  but  this  I  do  not  be- 

Keve  can  be  done*     For  instance  :  in  the  passage  which  Lord  Monboddo 

admires,  *  We   were  now   treading  that  illustrious   region,*  the  word 

iUusirious  contributes  nothing  to  the  mere  narration ;  for  the  fact  might 

be  told   without  it:  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  superfluous;  for  it  wakes 

the  uiind  to  peculiar  attention,  where  something  of  more  than  usual 

importance  is  to  be  presented.  **  Illustrious  !'-^for  what  ?  and  then  the 

sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances  connected  with  Iooa« 

And,  Sir,  as  to  metaphorical  expression,  that  is  a  great  excellence  in 

style,  when  it  is  used  with  propriety,  for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one; 

--conveys  the  meaning  more  luminously^  and  generally  with  a  perce|i«« 

tion  of  delight." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  undertake  the  new  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Briiannica,  but  had  declined  it;  which  he  afterwardt 
said  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this  regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would 
have  procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  delightful  species  of  writing; 
aiid  although  my  friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  hitherto  discharged  the  task 
judiciously,  distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  Separatist,  it  were  to  have  been  wished  that  the  super* 
ioteodance  of  this  literary  Temple  of  Fame,  had  been  assigned  to  **  a 
friend  to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State.*'  We  should  not  then 
have  bad  it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure  disseoting  teachers^  doubt* 
No.  8.  4  £ 
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I«s»s  men  of  merit  and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numbered  amoogtt 
*<  the  most  eminent  persons  wbo  h«ve  flourished  iu  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland/* 

On  Saturday*  September  20,  after  breakfast,  when  Dr.  Taylor  was  ' 
gone  out  to  his  farm.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  by 
ourselves  on  melancholy  and  madness;  which  he  was,  1  always  thought, 
erroneously  inclined  to  confound  together.  Melancholy,  like,  *' great 
wit,*'  may  be  **  near  allied  to  madness  ;*'  but  there  is,  in  my  opioioDy 
a  distinct  separation  between  them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  in  any  great  degree  dis- 
turbed, or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "  troubled  in  mind.'*  Some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that  all  deviations  from  right  reason  were' 
madness;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opinions  both  of  ancients  and 
moderns  upon  this  subject,  collected  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  cq« 
rious  facts,  may  read  Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work. 

Johnson  said,  **  A  roadman  loves  to  be  with  people  whom  he  fears  ; 
not  ^s  a  dog  fears  the  lash.:  but  of  whom  he  stands  in  awe.'^  I  was 
struck  with  the  justice  of  this  obi^ervation.  To  be  with  those  of  whom  a 
person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in  awe,  represses 
and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  Sf)irits,  and  consoles  him  with  tba 
contemplation  of  something  steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  *' Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower  stages  ofthedit* 
temper*  They  are  eager  for  gratifications  to  soothe  their  minds,  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which  they  suffer:  but  when  thejf 
t^row  very  ill,  pltrasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek  for  pain. 
Employment,  Sir,  and  hardships,  prevent  melancholy.  1  suppose  in  all 
ouraimy  in  America,  there  was  not  one  man  who  went  mad.^' 

We  entered   teriouiily  upon    a  qeestion  of  much  importance  to  me, 
nhich  Johnson  was  pleased  to  consider  with  friendly  attention.       I  had 
long  complained  to  him  that  I  felt  myself  di^scontented  in  Scotlauct^  as 
too  nSrrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished    to  make  my  chief  residence  io 
London,  the  great  scene  of  ambition,  instruction,  and  amusement:  a 
t^cene,  which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth* 
Johnson.     Why,  Sir,   I  never  knew  any  one  who  had  such  a  qust  for 
London  as  you   have:  and    1  cannot  blame  you   for  your  wish  to   live 
there:  yet.  Sir,  were   I  ^n  your  father's   place,    I  should  not  consent  to 
your  settling  there :  for  I  have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  1  bhonid  be 
afiaid   that  Anchinleck   would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  ^oon   find  it 
more  de:»irable  to  have  a  country-seat  in  a  better  climate.      I  own,  how- 
ever, that  to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  e**tate  is  a  preju^ 
diie;    for  ue  must    consiiler,    that    working-people    get  employment 
e(|ually,  and  the  produce  df  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a  great  family 
ic^iJcaat  home  or  not;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried  to  Loo- 
don,  they  return  again  in  the  circubtion  of  commerce ;  nay.  Sir,  we 
must  perhujis  allow,  that  carrying  the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  be* 
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cause  itcootributes  to  that  circulation.     We  must,  however,  allow,  that 
a  well-regulated  great  family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility 
^nd  elegance,  and  give  an  example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety  :  and 
flo  its  residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage.     But  if  a  great 
family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  itsrebidence  at  home  is  very  perniciouv 
to  a  neighbourhood.     There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement- to  live  in 
the  country  as  formerly  ;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much  better  en- 
joyed in  town;  and  there  is  no  longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  in- 
^uence  in  proprietors  of  land  which  they  had  in  old  times,  and  which 
.made  the  country  so  agreeable  to  them.     The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  now 
is  not  near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred 
^rears  ajjo." 

I  told  him  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never  went  from  home  without 
1>eing  attended  by  thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson^sshrewtlness  and 
spirit  of  enquiry  were  exerted  upon  every  occasion.  •'  Pray  (said  he,) 
Xiow  did  your  ancestor  support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty  horses  when  he 
^wcnt  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any  mo- 
viey  in  circulation  ?*'  I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a  friend  who 
'Buentioned  Douglas's  going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of 
Jbllowers.  Douglas,  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  followers  enough  while 
living  upon  his  own  lands,  the  produce  of  which  supplied  them  with 
J*ood  ;  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  as  there 
^^vas  no  commerce  by  which  he  could  be  supplied  with  money,  how  could 
lie  maintain  them  (n  foreign  countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  1  were  to  reside  in  London,  the  exquisite 
zest  with  which  I  relished  it  in  occasional  visits  might  go  o(\\  and  I 
might  grow  tired  of  it.  JoJinson.  Why,  Sir,  you  find  no  man  at  all 
intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  London.  No,  Sir,  when  a  man  is 
tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life 
can  afford." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling  in  London  I  might  de- 
sert the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  1  assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  principles 
to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  :  and  that  1  felt  all  the.dulcedo  of  the  ualale 
solum.  I  reminded  him,  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  had  an  ejegant 
house,  in  front  of  which  he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own 
territories,  upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached 
to  him  ;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natural  romantic  beauties  of  rock» 
wood,  and  water;  and  that  in  my  "morn  of  life"  I  had  appropriated 
the  finest  descriptions  in  the  ancient  Classics,  to  certain  scenes  there, 
which  were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That  when  all  this  was  con- 
sidered, I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and  enjoy  it 
the  more  from  variety,  and  from  bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  inteU 
lectual  stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and  kindly 
"hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now  supposed." 


I 


London  a* 
Boon  as  he  can,  ihit  ihey  may  liave  agreeable  tojiic*  Tor  coDvenailon 
when  they  are  by  ihemxeiveE, 

As  I  medilaled   trjiiig  ray  forlune  in  Westniinnter   Hall, 
ttttion  lurned  upon  tlia  profession  of  ihe  law  in  Eni 

must  not  indulge  too  sanguine  hopei,  should  you  lie  called  lo  otir  bar. 
I  na*  told  by  a  very  kenflible  lawyt^r,  tbiit  ihere  are  e  ^reat  nuny  chantet 
against  any  roan's  success  in  tbe  iirofessiun  of  liie  Ian- ;  titc  candidate* 
are  so  numerous,  and  tbo«e  «bo  get  large  (iraLtice  »>o  few.  He  said  it 
was  by  no  means  rrue  tbnt  a  man  of  good  purls  and  upplicaiion  is  sure 
of  having  busineuM,  though  he,  indeed,  alloH^d  ihat  ifnucli  a  man  could 
but  appear  in  n  few  causes,  hit  merit  noulil  be  known,  and  he  would  get 
forntrd  ;  but  that  the  great  risk  was,  that  a  nian  might  past  half  a  life- 
time in  the  Courts,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  abi- 
lities." 

We  talked  oF  employment  being  absolutely  nrressnry  to  preserve  (be 
mind  from  weurying  and  growing  fretful,  eupvciatly  in  those  who  have 
a  tendency  to  melancholy;  and  I  menlionrd  lo  bini  a  snying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  suvage,  who,  when  an  buropesQ 
was  expalialing  on  all  the  advuntiiges  of  money,  pul  ihis  cjiitttion; 
•■Will  it  purchase  oceupalion'r'"  Johnson.  Depend  n|ion  it,  Sir,  this 
saying  is  ton  reflued  for  a  iiavi);e.  And,  Sir,  money  tcill  purchase  occi>> 
patioii  ;  it  will  purchase  all  the  convenience*  of  life;  it  will  purchit*^ 
variety  of  company  ;  it  will  purchase  all  torts  of  rniertuimnenl." 

I  talked   to  him   of  Forater'*  "Voy«ge  to   the   Si.uili   Seas."  which 
;  but  1  found  be  did  not  like  it.     •'  Sir,  (,aid  he,)   there  is  a, 


gve. 


But  he  carries  yon 
.ng  with 


■d,  he  . 


t  me  bdoie 


t  ufTectatiou  of  fine  writing  in  il." 
along  with  him.  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  I 
liitDi  he  leaves  me  behind  him:  or  ra: 
him;  for  he  makes  me  turn  over  many  l. 

On  Sunday,  September  li,  we  went  lo  the  church  of  Ashbourne,, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luminous  ihal  I  have  seen  in  any' 
town  of  the  same  site.  I  felt  great  saliiifiiation  in  tomiderin^  lh«t 
1  wascuppoited  in  my  fondness  for  solemn  public  worship  by  the  general^ 
concurrence  and  munificence  of 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  dilferent  from  each  other,  thai  I  wondered^ 
«t  their  preserving  an  intimacy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and  « 
college  together,  mighl,  in  some  degree,  account  for  this;  but  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  bis  furnished  me  with  a  stronger  reason  ;  for  J  oh  mod 
mentioned  t"  him,  that  be  had  been  lold  by  Taylor  he  was  (o  be  Ml 
heir.  I  shall  lake  upon  me  to  animadvert  upon  ibis;  but  cerlainitb 
that  Johnson  paid  ;^reat  attention  to  Taylor.  He  now,  however,  smid  t* 
me,  "  Sir,  I  love  him  ;  but  I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my  regard  for  hioi 
does  not  increase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha.  "  hi*  talk  Is  of  but-. 
Jnckt."      I  do  uot  luppoie  he  i*  rery  fond  of  my  company.      Dia  liabif 
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ire  by  DO  means  suflBciently  clerical :  this  he  knows  that  I  see;  and  no 
msQ  likes  to  lire  under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation." 

1  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons  were  composed  for  Taylor 
by  Johnson.  At  this  time  1  found,  upon  his  table,  a  part  of  one  which 
be  had  newly  begun  to  write  :  and  Concio  pro  Tayloro  appears  in  one 
of  his  diaries*  When  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evi- 
dencefrom  the  power  of  thinking  and  style,  in  the  collection  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  published,  with  the  significant  title  of  '*Ser« 
nons  left  for  publication  by  the  Reverend  John  Taylor,  L.  L.  D."  our 
conviction  will  be  complete. 

1,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he 
could  not  write  like  Johnson,  (as,  indeed,  who  could?)   did  not  some- 

• 

times  compose  sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we  generally  have 
from  very  respectable  divines.  He  shewed  me  one  with  notes  on  the 
margin  in  Johnson* s  hand-writing  ;  and  I  was  present  when  he  read  ano- 
ther to  Johnson,  that  he  might  have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said 
It  was  "very  well."  These,  we  may  be  sore,  were  not  Johnson's;  for 
he  was  above  little  arts,  or  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  every  man  of  a  learned  pro« 
fession  should  consider  it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  as  necessary  to  his 
credit,  to  appear  as  an  author.  When  in  the  ardour  of  ambition  for  li- 
terary fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  Judge  had  no- 
thing of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no  perpetual  momuroent  of  him- 
Kir  to  posterity  :  «  Alas,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  what  a  mass  of  confusion 
shoold  we  have,  if  every  Bishop,  and  every  Judge,  every  Lawyer,  Phy- 
•ician,  and  Divine,  were  to  write  books." 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person  of  a  very  strong  mind, 
who  had  little  of  that  tenderness  which  is  coinmon  to  humau  nature ; 
■I  an  insUnce  of  which,  when  1  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  invite 
hisson,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home 
and  pay  him  a  %ist,  his  answer  was,  «'  No,  no,  let  him  mind  his  busi- 
neii."  Johnson.  1  do  not  agree  with  him,  Sir,  in  this.  Getting  money 
iinot  all  a  man's  business;  to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of 
the  business  of  life. 

In  the  evening,  Johnson  being  in  very  good  spirits,  entertained  us  with 
leveral  characteristical  portraits  ;  I  regret  that  any  of  them  escaped  my 
retention  and  diligence,  I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  my 
friend's  conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its  original 
flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write  it  down  without  delay.  To  record  his 
tajings,  after  some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long- 
kept  and  faded  fruite,  or  other  vegetables,  which,  when  ia  that  state, 
hitve  Tittle  or  nothing  of  their  state  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of  what  I  gathered  this  evening 
from  the  Johnsonian  garden. 
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*^  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Corke,  had  a  ^reat  desire  to  maintaia 
the  literary  character  of  his  family  :  be  waa  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it.*' 

**  Did  we  not  hear  to  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes,  we  should  think 
more  highly  of  his  conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk.  Jack 
is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hear- 
ing his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phoenix  of  convivial  feli- 
city, we  are  disappointed  in  his  company.  He  has  always  been  at  me: 
but  1  would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than  not.  The  contest  is-novr 
over." 

<*Garrick*8  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and  elegance:  Foote 
makes  you  laugh  more;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for  en- 
tertaining the  company.     He,  indeed,  well  deserves  his  hire.'* 

^^Colley  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one  of  his  birth-day  Odes,  a 
long  time  before  it  was  wanted.  I  objected  very  freely  to  several  pas- 
sages. Gibber  lost  patience,  and  would  not  read  his  Ode  to  an  end. 
When  we  had  done  with  criticism,  we  walked  over  to  Richardson's  the 
author  of  'Glarissa,'  and  I  wondered  to  find  Richardson  displeased  that* 
I  *  did  not  treat  Gibber  with  more  respect,^  Now,  Sir,  to  talk  oTrespeci 
for  a  player  P  (smiling  disdainfully.)  Boswell.  There,  Sir,  you  are 
always  heretical:  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player.  Johnsou. 
Merit,  Sir,  what  merit?  Do  you  respect  a  rope-dancer,  or  a  ballad-sing- 
er  ?"  Boswell.  No,  Sir  :  but  we  respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man  who 
can  conceive  lofty  sentiments,  and  can  express  them  gracefully.  John- 
son. What,  Sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lamp  on 
his  leg,  and  cries,  */  am  Richard  the  Third  ?^  Nay,  Sir,  a  ballad- 
singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things  ;  he  repeats  and  he  sings  ! 
there  is  both  recitation  and  music  in  his  performance ;  the  player  only 
recites.  Boswell.  My  dear  Sir  !  you  may  turn  any  thing  into  ridicule. 
I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is  not  entitled  to  respect;  he  does  a  little 
thing:  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted  characters,  and  touch  the  no- 
blest passions,  has  very  respectable  powers;  and  mankind  have  agreed  in 
admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage.  We  mubt  consider,  too,  that  a  great 
player  does  what  very  few  are  capable  to  do  :  his  art  is  a  very  rare  faculty. 
Who  can  repeat  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  •  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as  Garrick 
does  it  ?'  Johnson.  Any  body  may.  Jemmy,  there  (a  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the  room]  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week. 
Boswell.  No,  no.  Sir:  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and 
of  the  value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has  got  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Johnson.  Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  proof 
of  excellence  ?  That  has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary. 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning,     1  was  sure,  for  once,  that  I  had 
the  best  side  of  the  argument.      I  boldly  maintained  the  just  distinction 
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between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical  droll;  between  those  who 
rouse  our  terror  and  pity,  and  those  who  on)}'  make  us  laugh.  If  (said  I) 
Betterton  and  Foote  were  to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  respec 
Betterton  much  more  than  Foote.  Johnson.  If  Betterton  were  to  walk 
into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote  would  toon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote, 
Sir,  quatenus,  Foote  hus  powers  superior  to  them  all. 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at^breakfust,  I  unguardedly  said  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  **  1  wish  1  saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  together.**  He 
grew  very  angry  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his 
brow,  he  burst  out,  "  No,  Sir;  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make 
you  sport.  Don*t  you  know  that  is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people  against 
ooe  another?  Then,  checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle, 
be  added,  **  1  do  not  say  you  should  be  hanged  or  drowned  for  this  ;  but 
ittf  very  uncivil.  Dr.  Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to 
bim  privately  of  it ;  but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to  Johnson  that  I 
vastoblam**,  for  I  candidly  owned,  that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to 
see  a  contest  between  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  him;  but  then  1  knew  how 
the  contest  would  end;  so  that  1  was  to  see  him  triumph.'*  Johnson* 
Sir,  you  cannot  he  sure  how  a  contest  will  end  ;  and  no  man  has  a  right 
to  engage  two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their  passions  may  be  inflamed, 
and  they  may  part  with  bitter  resentment  against  each  other.  I  would 
sooner  keep  company  with  a  man  from  whom  I  must  guard  my  pockets, 
thin  with  a  man  who  contrives  to  bring  me  into  a  dispute  with  somebody 

tliit  he  may  hear  it.     This  is  the  great  fault  of ,  (naming  one  of  our- 

frieods)  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subject  upon  which  he  knows  two 
people  in  the  connpany  differ."  Boswell.  But  he  told  me.  Sir,  he  does 
it  for  instruction.  Johnson.  Whatever  the  motive  be.  Sir,  the  man  who 
does  so,  does  very  wrong.  He  has  no  more  ri^ht  to  instruct  himself  at 
such  risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel,  that  he  may  learn 
bow  to  defend  himself. 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  for  keeping 
a  bad  table.     "  Sir,  (said  he,]  when  a  man  is  invited  to  dinner,  he  is  dis- 
appointed if  he  does  not  get  something  good.     I  advised  Mrs,  Thrale, 
who  has  DO  card-parties  at  her  house,  to  give  sweet-meats,  and  such 
good  things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not  commonly  given,  and  she  would 
6od  company  enough  come  to  her ;  for  every  body  loves  to  have  things 
which  please  the  palate  put  in  iheir  way,  without  trouble  or  pre para- 
tioo.*'     Such  was  his  attention  to  the  minuticc  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent representative  of  that  very  respectable  family:  *'  He  was  not  a  man 
of  superior  abiliticfi,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly  faithful  to  his  word.  Jf, 
for  instance,  he  had  promised  you  an  acorn,  and  none  had  grown  that 
year  in  his  woods,  he  would  not  have  contented  himself  with  that  ex- 
(*o«e  :  he  would  have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So  unconditional  was  he 
in  keeping  his  word  ;  so  high  as  to  the  point  of  honour.**     This  was  a 
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liberal  testimooy  from  the  Tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great  Whig 
nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke*8  **  Letter  to  the  SherifHi  of  Bristol,  on  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica/' being  mentioned,  Johnson  censured  the  composition  much,  and 
he  I'idiculed  the  definition  of  a  free  government,  viz,  "For  aoy  practi- 
cal  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  think  so/* — <<  I  will  let  the  King  of 
France  govern  me  on  those  conditions,  (said  he,)  for  it  is  to  be  governed 
just  as  I  please.*'  And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to 
a  parish  workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she  could  be  obliged  to  work, 
"  Why,  (said  Johnson,)  as  much  as  is  reasonable :  and  what  is  that  ?  aa 
much  as  she  thinks  reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to  see  Islam,  a  romantic 
scene,  now  belonging  to  a  fmnily  of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Congreves.  I  suppose  it  is  well  described  iu  some  of  the 
Tours.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly  and  vividly,  ut  which  I  could 
not  but  express  to  him  my  wonder;  because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he 
observed,  were  better  than  his,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal  him  ia 
representing  visible  objects.  I  said,  the  difference  between  ut  iu  this 
respect  was  as  that  between  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays 
well  on* it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on  which  he  can  play 
very  imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  hills  covered 
with  woods,  and  walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side,  of  a  rocky  steep* 
on  the  quarter  next  the  house,  with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock, 
overshadowed  with  trees;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we  were  told.  Con* 
greve  wrote  his  "Old  Bachelor.*'  We  viewed  a  remarkable  natural  cu- 
riosity at  Islam  ;  two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not 
from  immediate  springs,  but  after  having  run  for  many  miles  under 
ground.  Plott,  in  his  **  History  of  Staffordshire,'*  gives  an  account  of 
this  curiosity  ;  but  Johnson  would  not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the  at- 
testation of  the  gardener,  who  said,  he  had  put  in  corks,  where  the  river 
3J<iitj(/b/d  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  had  catched  them  in  a  net,  placed 
before  one  of  the  openings  where  the  water  bursts  out.  Indeed,  such 
subterraneous  courses  of  water  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe* 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  believe  extraordinary  thingv 
1  ventured  to  say,  ''Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argument  against  miracles, 
'  That  it  is  more  probable  witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that 
they  should  happen.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  Hume,  taking  the  proposi- 
tion simply,  is  right.  But  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proved  by  the 
miracles  alone,  but  as  connected  with  prophecies,  and  with  the  doctrines 
in  conBrmationof  which  the  miracles  were  wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences  among  Christians 
are  really  of  no  consequence.  For  instance,  (said  he,)  if  a  Protestant 
objects  to  a  Papist,  **  You  worship  images  ;"  the  Papist  can  answer,  **  I 
do  not  insist  on  your  doing  it;  you  may  be  a  very  good  Papist  without 
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it:  I  do  it  only  a*  a  help  to  my  devotion,  I  said,  the  great  article  of 
Chmtiaoity  is  the  revelation  of  immorality,  Johnson  admitted  it  was. 
In  the  evening,  a  gentlemnn  farmer,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's, attempted  to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbells 
^ho  shot  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  upon  his  having  fnllen,  when 
retreating  from  ^^i»  Lordship,  who  he  l)elieved  was  about  to  seize  his  gun, 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  said,  he  should  have  just  done  as  Camp-* 
bell  did.  Johnson.  Whoever  would  do  as  Campbell  did,  deserves  to 
be  hanged  ;  not  that  1  could,  as  a  juryman,  have  found  him  legally 
guilty  of  murder;  but  I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict  him. 
The  gentleman-farmer  said,  A  poor  man  has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich 
nan;  and  Campbell  had  Ma/ to  defend.  Johnson  exclaimed,  A  poor 
man  has  no  honour.  The  English  yeomJn,  not  dismayed,  proceeded  9 
Lord  Eglintoune  was  a  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  after 
being  warned  that  Campbell  would  shoot  him  if  he  did.  Johnson,  whcr 
could  not  bear  any  thing  like  swearing,  angrily  replied.  He  was  noi  a 
dawned  fool :  he  only  thought  too  well  of  Campbell.  He  did  not  be-* 
lie?e  Campbell  would  be  such  a  damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so  damned 
•  thing."  His  emphanis  on  damned,  accompanied  with  frowning  looks, 
reproved  his  opponent's  want  ofdocorom  in  his  presence. 

Talking  of*  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by  rejection,  when  making 
•pproaches  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  I  observed,  **  I  am,  however^ 
geoerally  for  trying,  *  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have."  Johnson* 
Very  true,  Sir  ;  but  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  failing,  than  hope^ 
ful  of  success.  And  indeed,  though  he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  n9 
DID  ever  less  courted  the  favour  of  the  great. 

During  this  interview  at   Ashbourne,  Johnson  seemed  to   be  more 

uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and  alert,  than  I   had  almost  ever  seen  him# 

He  was   prompt  on  great  occasions  and  on  small.     Taylor,  who  praised 

every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in  short,  "whose  geese  were  all  swans," 

IS  the  proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  his  bulI->dog,  which 

he  told  us,  was  *'  perfectly  weU  shaped.*'     Johnson,  after  examining  the 

•oimal  attentively,  thus  repressed  the  vain-glory  of  our  host: — "  No^ 

Sir,  he  \%not  well  shaped  ;  for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition  from  the 

thickness  of  the  fore-part,  to  the  tenuity — the  thin  part — hehinti, — which 

a  bull-dog  ought  to  have."     This  tenuity  yr-d^  the  only  hard  word  that  I 

heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and  it  will  be  observed,  he  instantly 

pot  another  expression  in  its  place.     Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog  wat 

«•  good  as  a  large  one.     Johnson.     No,  Sir ;  for,  in  proportion  to  his 

size,  he  has  strength  :  and  your  argument  would  prove,  that  a  good  bulli^ 

dog  may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse.      It  was  amazing  how  he  entered  with 

perspicuity  and  keenness  upon  every  thing  that  occurred  in  conversntion, 

Blost  men,  whom  I  knew,  would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  (jues^tiuu 

•bout  a  bull-dogy  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

No.  8.  4  F 
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I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  floats  in  my  memory  coo- 
cerning  the  great  subject  of  this  work  to  be  lost.  Though  a  small  par* 
ticularmay  appear  trifliag  to  some,  it  will  be  relibhed  by  others;  while 
every  little  spark  adds  something  to  the  general  blaze  :  and  to  please 
the  true,  candid,  warm  admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  increase 
the  splendor  of  his  reputation,  I  bid  detiance  to  the  shafts  of  ridiculey 
or  even  of  malignity.  Showers  of  them  have  been  discharged  at  mj 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides;**  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  along  the 
stream  of  time^and  as  an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

'*  l'urtut'8  the  triumph,  and  partakes  tbe  gale/' 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shone  hrigiit,  ws  walke4 
out  together,  and  '*  pored**  for  some  time  with  placid  indolence  upoil  ao 
artificial  water-fall,  which  Dr.  Tayjor  had  made  by  building  a  strong 
dyke  ofstone  across  the  river  behind  the  garden.     It  was  now  somewliat 
obstructed  by  branches  of  trees  and  other  rubbish,  which  had  come  dowo 
the  river,  and  settled  close  to  it.      Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire  to  see  it 
play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  that  inclination  to  activity  which  will 
animate,  at  times,  the  most  inert  and  slu<;gish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole 
which  was  lying  on  u  bank,  and  pu»hed  down  several  parcels  of  this 
wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  I  stood  quietly  by,  wondering  to  be- 
hold the  sage  thus  curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with  an  humorous 
satiafuciion  each  time  when  he  carried  his  point.     He  worked  till  he  was 
quite  out  of  breath  ;  and  having  found  a  lar^e  dead  cat  so  l»euvy  that  be 
could  not  move  it  after  several  efFort*^,  **  Come,  (said  lie,  throwing  down 
the  pole,)  you  shall  take  it  now;"  which  I  accord in!j»:ly  did,  and  being  « 
fresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.     This  may  be 
laughed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small  characteri>tic  trait 
in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of  my  friend,  and  in  which,  tlierefore* 
1  mark  the  most  minute  particulars.     And,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
•' ^t-op  at  play,*'  isoneofthe  instructive  apologues  of  anticjuily, 

1  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  ac«|tiaintance  whose  memory 
was  beginning  to  fail.  Johnson.  There  must  be  a  diseaseil  mind,  where, 
there  is  a  f.iilure  of  memory  at  seventy.  A  man's  head,  Sir,  must  be 
morbid,  if  he  fails  so  soon."  My  friend,  being  now  himself  tixty-eight, 
might  now  think  thus:  hut  1  imagine,  xU'di I /ireescore  and  ten^  the  Ps-iilm- 
ist*s  [)eriod  of  sound  human  life  in  later  ages,  may  have  a  failure,  though 
there  be  no  disease  in  the  constitution. 

I'alking  of  Uochehter*s  Poems,  he  said,  he  had  given  them  to  Mr. 
Steevens  to  abt  ra  te  for  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to  which  he  wa^  to  urite 
Prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (ihc  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any  thing 
witty)  observed,  that  **  if  Uocliester  had  been  castrated  l)imi>eir,  his  ex« 
ceptionable  poems  would  not  have  been  written.**  I  asked  it  l>nrii(thad 
not  given  a  good  I^ifc  of  Rochester.  Johnson.  We  have  a  ^ood /Jtra/A  : 
there  is  not  much  Lifc^'*     I  a^ked  whether   Prior*s  poems  were  to  be 
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printed  eDtire :  Johnson  said^  they  were.  I  mentioned  Lord  HaiUs's 
ceosare  of  Prior,  in  his  Preface  to  a  collection  of  '*  Sacred  Poems/*  by 
various  hand^,  published  by  liim  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years  ago, 
where  !ie  mentions,  "thoste  impure  tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  oppro- 
briam  of  their  ingenious  author.  Johnson,  Sir^  Lord  Hailes  has  forgot. 
There  is  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes 
thiuki  there  is,  he  must  be  more  combustible  than  other  people.  I  iu- 
•tancrd  the  tale  of  "Paulo  Purgunti  and  his  Wife,*'  Johnson.  Sir, 
there  i-:  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be  kissed,  when  poor 
Paulo  was  out  of  pocket.  No,  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is 
Itthamed  to  hav«.  it  standing  in  lur  library." 

The  hypochondriack  disorder  being  mentioned.  Dr.  Johnson,  did  not 
think  it  so  common  as  I  supposed.  Dr.  Taylor  (said  he)  is  thv;  same 
one  day  as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds  are  the  same.  Beauclerk, 
except  when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  1  am  not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do 
not  mention  commonly. 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness,  so  that  I  could  not  preserve, 
for  any  long  continuance,  the  same  views  of  any  thing.  It  was  roost 
comfortable  to  me  to  experience  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company^  a  relief 
from  ihis  uneasiness.  His  steady  vigorous  mind  held  firm  before  mo 
those  objects  which  my  own  feeble  and  tremulous  imagination  frequent- 
ly presented  in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason  could  not  judge 
well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day,  to  have  as  many  books  about  me  as  I 
could  :  that  I  might  read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I  had  a  desire 
for  instruction  at  the  time.  "  What  you  read  then,  (said  he,)  you  will 
remember  ;  but  if  yon  have  not  a  book  immediately  ready,  and  the  sub- 
ject moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  you  have  again  a  desire  to 
study  it."  He  added,  "  If  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself.  But  it  is  better  when  a  man 
reads  from  immediate  inclination." 

He  repeated  u  good  many  lines  of  Horace's  Odes,  while  we  were  in 
the  chaise;  I  remember  particularly  the  Ode   "  Elieu  fugaces** 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  Homer  ^^ 
Virgil  was  inaccurate.  ^'We  must  consider  (said  he)  whether  Homer 
was  not  the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may  have  produced  the  finest 
poem.  Virgil  was  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention  of  the 
structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties.'* 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  author  with  him  ;  but  he  had 
nerer  read  his  works  till  he  was  compiling  the  English  Dictionary ,lin  which 
be  said,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often  quoted.  Mr.  Seward  recollects  his 
having  mentioned,  that  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  might  be 
compiled  from  Bacon's  writings  alone,  and  that  he  had  once  an  inteo- 
tion  of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English  works,  and 
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vast  extent  of  Lord  Verulain'* 

tr,  Warburtoii  therefore   obiterve^l,  with  witty 

I  liis  Viie  of  BuLiin  titit]  forgotten  that  he  wa>  • 

pli.loiopher:  etid  if  he  i.ho<ild  w>ite  the  Life  of  the  Duke  ofMarlbo^ 

rough,  which  he  had  undf^ilakeii  to  do,  he  Vould  probulily  forget  that 

he  WM  » 

Wishing  to  be  ^atitfied  whnt  degree  of  troth  there  was  in  a  tlory 
wtiich  11  friend  of  Johnson's  and  mine  h<id  told  me  to  hie  diaadruDtagei  I 
meutioned  it  tu  him  in  direct  term*;  and  it  waalo  ihisclfvct :  thatageii> 
lleman  who  hud  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  shewn  him  much 
kindnes),  and  even  relieved  liirn  from  a  spungiiig-tiouse,  having  afier^ 
wards  fallen  into  bud  cireumsluiiees,  was  one  day, 
dniner  wiih  hicn,  seized  for  dtlil,  und  curried  to  prison  :  that  Jolinaon 
tut  iiill  undisturbed,  and  wt nt  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon  which  the 
gentleman's  ti*ter,  who  wa»  [iresent,  conld  not  Bupiire«s  her  indignation  : 
f  What,  Sir,  [«aid  she,)  are  jou  so  unfeeling,  as  not  even  to  offer  log* 
(o  ray  brother  in  his  distress;  you  who  ha  >e  been  M  much  obliged  ta 
him  ?"  Aud  that  Jolinson  answered  ,  "  Madam,  1  owe  him  nu  obliga- 
^ioD  ;  what  he  did  for  roe  he  would  have  done  for  ■  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  absolutely  false:  but  likes 
man  conscious  of  being  in  the  tight,  and  desirous  oFeomplelely  vindinir 
ing  himself  from  such  a  charge,  he  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mer« 
fjeniul,  and  on  his  general  character,  but  proceeded  lhu«  :— "Sir,  1  wa| 


very  intimate  with  that  gentleman 
^u  arrest;  bull  was  never  prei>ent 
he  Has  arrested,  and  I  believe  he  t 
when  he  relieved  me.     I  loved  hira  much  ;  jet,  ii 
character,  I  may  have  said,  though  1  do  not  reniei 
•o,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no  ptini 
hi*  profusion,  he  would  do  fur  a  dog  what  he  wou 
I  never  applied  this  remark  to  any  particular  ins 
fo  hi>  kindnus  to  me.       If  a  pfafufe  man,  who  d< 
attd  give*  a  large  sum  to  a  whore,  give*  half  as  ini 


lieved  by  him  froin 

arrested,  never  knew  that 

difficulties  after  the  time 

,  in  talking  of  his  general 

iiember  thiit  1  ever  did  wy 

inciple,  but  was  a  part  of 

Id  do  for  a  friend:  but 

[ance,  end  certainly  not 

oes  not  value  his  money, 

ich,  or  an  ei|ually  Larga 


( 


sum  to  relieve  a  fiiend,  it  CJiniiut  be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This  wai  all 
that  [  could  lay  of  thai  gentleman  ;  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
•aid  ufler  his  death.  Sir,  I  would  have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to  rc« 
lievc  him.  The  remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  uie,  was  such  a  Mlly 
at  Biishl  escape  one  when  painting  a  man  highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September -JJ,  Juhnaon  was  remarkably  cordial  to  me^ 
ll  bcitiu  necnsary  for  me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  1  had  fixed  on  the    ' 
f>exl  day  for  my  tciliug  out,  atul  I  felt  a  lender  conce 
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pirticolan^  which  are  inserted  io  this  work  in  their  proper  places ; 

CNice,  when  1  happened  to  mention  that  the  expence  of  my  jaunt 

■woold  come  to  much  more  than  1  had  computed,  he  said,  ''Why,  Sir, 

mt  the  expence  were  to  be  an  inconvenience,  you  would  have  reason  to 

r€gret  it ;  but,  if  you  have  had  the  money  to  spend,   I  know  not  that 

ypa  coald  have  purchased  as  much  pleasure  with  it  in  any  other  way* 

Uuriog  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  and  1  frequently  talked 
with  wonderful  pieat<ure  of  mere  trifles  which  had  occurred  io  our  tour 
Uo  the  Hebrides;  for  it  had  Irft  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

He  fouod  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase  to  make  money.     **  Don*t 

yoD  see  (said  he)  the  impropriety  of  it?     To  make  money  is  to  coin  it? 

you  should  say  get  money,*'     The  phrase,  however,  is,  I  think,  pretty 

current.     But  Johnson  was  at  all  times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the 

gcnoine  English   Language,  and  prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barba- 

riams  ;  such  as  pledging  myself,  for  undertaking  ;  Hne,  for  department, 

or  hranekf  as,  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.     He  was  particularly  in* 

4Kgoant  against  the  olmost  universal  uf  e  of  the  word  idea  in  the  sense  of 

noii&nt  or  opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  something  of 

which  an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.      We  may  have  an  idea  or 

iamge  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building ;  bat  we  cannot  surely  have  an 

idem  or  image  of  an  argument  or  proposition*    Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of 

tke  law  "delivering  their  ideas  upon  the  question  under  consideration  ;^ 

and  the  first  speakers  in  parliament   **  entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea 

which  has  been  ably  stated  by  an  honourable  member;*'— or   "repro* 

hating  an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  the  most  dangeroui 

coBsequerfces  to  a  great  and  free  country."     Johnson  called  this  "  mo- 

dtm  cant.'' 

1  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard,  as  if  spelt  with  a 
doohle  e,  heerd,  intead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is  most  usually  done.  He 
wid,  hit  reason  was,  that  if  it  were  pronounced  herd,  there  would  be  a 
angle  exception  from  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  ear,  and 
he  thought  it  l>etter  not  to  have  that  exception. 

He  praised  Grainger*s  **  Ode  on  Solitude,"  in  Dodsley's  collection, 
aad  repeated  with  great  energy,  the  exordium :  ^ 

<<0  Solitude,  romsntic  maid, 
Whether  by  noddiog  towers  you  tread ; 
Or  haoDt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  oVr  the  yawaiog  tomb; 
OrdimbthefAode's  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile^s  coy   soorce  abide  ; 
Or,  startiog  from  yoor  half  year*s  sleep, 
From  Heela  view  the  thawing  deep  { 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawo  of  day, 
Tadnor^s  marble  waste  survey,** 

obterviog,  "  Thii  Sir,  is  very  noble." 
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In  llie  eveniog  our  gea  1 1  era  an- farmer,  aiiil  too  olhers,  entertained^ 
themielves  «ad  the  company  with  a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the  tiddlv^ ' 
Johnaon  desired  to  huve  "Let  uuibition  fire  thf  mind,"  [ilayerf  o 
•i^iu,  and  appeared  lo  give  a  patient  alteiitinn  to  il :  lhtin|;h  he  owned  < 
to  ma  that  he  was  »vry  lutenailile  ti>  lliu  power  of  muflic.  I  told  him  that 
it  afTecIed  me  to  such  a  degree  ui  ofleit  lo  ugitole  my  nervea  paiofullf^, 
producing  in  my  mind  alternnle  setisa^ionfi  of  pathetic  dejceiion,  aa  tli«C 
1  was  ready  toihed  tears;  and  ofduring  resolution,  so  that  1  tras  iDvlineili 
to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  "Sir,  (saidhr,)  1  sboiild 
never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such  u  fool," 

Much  of  the  cHect  of  rausic,  i  am  «atitlied,  is  owing  to  the  MMOciatio* 
ofideas.  That  air,  which  instaiilly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the!iwis«f 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  malaiVu du patt,  hai,  I  am  told,  oo  intrinsic 
tjower nf sound.  And  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  ihatScotcIt 
reels,  though  brisk,  make  lue  melancholy,  because  I  used  to  hea 
in  my  early  years,  at  a  lime  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  "from  tbr 
tnountains  of  the  north,"  and  numbers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  goinf . 
abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas  the  airs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Oiien," 
many  of  which  are  very  sofl,  never  fail  to  render  roe  gny,  because  they 
■re  associated  with  the  warm  sensations  and  highspiritH  of  London.— • 
This  evening,  while  some  uf  the  tunes  of  ordiuury  componitiua  i 
played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame  was  a|filateil,  and  1  was  cooacioiM 
of  a  generous  attachment  lo  Dr.  Jolinnon,  as  my  prerejiI'T  and  friend,  ] 
mliced  with  ail  ufTeclionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man,  whuia  I  shoatd 
probably  lose  in  a  short  time.  1  thought  I  cnuld  defend  him  at  the  point 
of  my  sword.  My  reverence  and  alfection  for  him  were  in  full  glow.  I 
•■id  to  him,  "  My  dear  Sir,  we  must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't 
quarrel  with  me.''  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  you  are  more  likely  to  tguaml 
with  me,  than  I  with  yon.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater  almoat  than  I 
have  words  to  express;  but  I  do  not  ch use  to  be  always  repeating  ii; 


it  down  in  the  tirstleaf  o 


r  pocket  book,  and  oe*er  doubt  of 


of  iniicry  being  ' 
"Vanity  of  Hum 
ipoii  the  suppusili 


the  doom  of  man,"  in  this  hfe,  ai 

LI  Wishes."      Yet   I  observed  that 

if  happinau;  grand  houses  were 


thing) 

built,  Bne  gardens  were  made,  splendid  place*  of  public 

contrived,  and  crowded  with  company.     Johnson.     Alas,  Sir,  these  are 

only  itruggle*  fur  liMppinesi.      When  1  lint  entered  Uant-lngh,  ii  gave 

to  expansion  and  gay  seniBlion  lo  my  mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced 

»ny  where  else.      But,  as  Xeries  wept  when  he  viewed  his  immense 

tiriny,  and  cumidcred  that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive 

a  hundred  years  afterwards,  to  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there 

was  do)  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle,   that  was  not  afmid  to  go  home 

and  think;  but  (hut  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  there,  would  bedi»- 


» 
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treBsiDgwhen  alone.**  This  reflection,  was  experimeutally  just.  The 
fc«\ing  of  languor,  which  succeeds  the  animation  of  gaiety,  is  itself  a 
very  severe  pain ;  and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thout>arid  disap- 
poioiiDents  and  vexatious  rush  in  and  excruiate.  \\'iil  not  many,  even 
of  qiy  fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

1  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered  with  hopes  of  success;  or 
^viog  some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for'the  next  day,  might  prevent 
Hittt  wretchedness  of  which  we  had  been  talking.  Johi^on.  Why,  Sir* 
It  may  aometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in  general 
*>uttoo  true." 

Whil«  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference  by  ourselv'es  in  Dr. 
^^aylor*s  garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn  night,  looking 
'^p  to  the  heavens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
^tate.     My  friend  was  in  a   placid  and  most  benignant  frame  of  mind. 
^^Sir,  (said  he,)  1  do  not  imagine  that  all  things  will  be  made  clear  to 
'Ms  iiomediately  after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  ex- 
l^lained  to  un  very  gradually.**     I  ventured  to  ask  liini  whether,  a!thoui>h 
'^.be  words  of  some  texts  of  Scrif>ture  seemed  btroi)(^  in  support  of  the 
dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  punishment,  we  ujight  not  hope  that 
^he   denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would   not  literally  be  executed, 
Johnson.     Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punihhment  in  a  fu- 
ture totate.     We  have  no  reason  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then   be  no  longer 
liable  to  oflend  against  (ioD.     We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are 
quite  in  a  state  of  becurity;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of  them  have  fallen. 
It  may  therefore,  perhapi*,   be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men 
and  angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should  have  continually  be- 
fore them  the  punishment  of  thotte  who  have  deviated   from  it  ;  but  we 
nay  hope  that  by  some  other  means  u  full  from  rectitude  may  be  pre-^ 
vented.     Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject,   are,  as  you 
observe,  indeed  strong;   but  they  may  admit  of  a  mitigated  interpreta- 
tion.*'    He  talked  to  me  upon  this  awful  and  delicate  quchtion  in  a  gentle 
tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apartment,  and  at  my  request 
he  dictated  to  me  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then 
claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Se**>ion  in  Scotland.  He 
had  always  been  very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in  which  I 
with  all  deference  thout;htthat  he  discovered  **a  zeal  uithont  knowledge." 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very  grave  men  ut  Ox- 
ford, hi»  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the  next  insurrection  of  the  negrois  in  the 
W«8l  Indies.*'  His  violent  prejudice  against onr  We:»t  Indian  and  Amt- 
ricao  settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was  an  oppuitunity.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  ••  Taxotion  no  Tvrannv,'*  he  says,  *•  how  is  it  that 
we  hear  the  loudest  yefps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  n^-grocs  ?*'  and 
io  his  conversation  with  Mr.  W^ilkes  he  asked,  •' Where  did  Beckfortl 
■ud  Trecothick  learn  English?*'  That  Trecothick  could  both  speak 
and  write  good  £nglish  is  well  known.     I  myself  was  favoured  with  his 
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correspondence  concerning  the  brave  Coraicani.  And  that  Beckford  ^ 
could  speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even  to  his  Majesty,  as^ 
his  **  faithful  Lord-Mayor  of  London,*'  if  commemorated  by  the  noUe  = 
monument  erected  to  him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  as  follows : 
It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  have  had  part  of  ^ 
their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery  ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition  of  man.  It  is  impcs* 
Bible  not -to  conceive  that  men  in  their  original  state  were  equal;  and 
very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be  subjected  to  another  but  by 
violent  compulsion.  An  individual  may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by  m 
crime ;  but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of  his  children. 
AVhat  is  true  of  a  criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A  man  may 
accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy  on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether. he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  hit  de« 
scendants ;  for  no  man  can  stipulate  without  commission  for  another^ 
the  condition  which  he  himself  accepts*  his  son  or  grandson  perhaps 
would  have  rejected.  If  we  should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more 
reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations  between  man  and  maa 
which  may  make  slavery  necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  he  who  is  now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  ft* 
litions.  He  is  certainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  hit 
present  master ;  who  pretends  no  claim  to  Wis  obedience,  but  that  be 
bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slavet*,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never  waa 
examined.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Jamacia  be 
was  legally  enslaved ;  these  constitutions  are  merely  positive ;  and  ap- 
parently injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  because  whoever  is  exposed 
to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal,  by  whatever  fraud  or 
violence  he  might  have  been  originally  brought  into  the  merchant's 
power.  In  our  own  time  Princes  have  been  sold,  by  wretches  to  whose 
care  they  were  entrusted,  that  they  might  hsve  an  European  education; 
but  when  once  they  were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantstions,  little 
would  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrong*.  The  laws  of  Jamaica 
afford  a  Negro  no  redress.  His  colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testi* 
roony  against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  morul  right  should  ever 
give  way  to  political  convenience.  But  if  temptations  of  interest  are 
sometimes  too  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us  at  least  retain  a  virtue 
where  there  is  no  temptation  to  quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is  a|^ 
parent  right  on  one  side,  and  no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabitants 
of  this  island  can  neither  gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty 
of  any  part  of  the  human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this  :— 
No  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of  another :  the  defendant  is,  there- 
fore, by  nature  free :  the  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  be* 
fore  they  can  be  justly  taken  away  :  that  the  defendant  has  by  any  act 
forfeited  the  rights  of  nature  we  re(|uire  to  be  proved  ;  and  if  no  proof  of 
vuch  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but  the  justice  of  the  court 
will  declare  him  free.** 
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I  racord  Dr.  JohDBon*i»  argument  fairly    upon  this  particular  case ; 
Irhcre,  perbapsy  he  was  in  the  righr«     But  I  beg  leave  to  eutt^r  my  most 
iolemo  protest  against  his  general  doctrine  with   respect  to  the  Slace 
Trade.     For  I  will  resolutely  say-^that  his  unfavourable  notion  of  it 
was  owing  to  prejudice^  and  imperfect  or  false  information.     The  wild 
and  dangerous  attempt  which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to  ob- 
tain an  Act  of  our  Legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  important  and  neces^ 
•arv  a  branch  of  commercial  interest,  must  have  been  crdshed  at  once, 
had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zealots  who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it, 
made  the  vast  body  of  the  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others,  whose  im- 
nueose  properties  are  involved  in  that  trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose 
that  there  could  be  no  danger.    The  encouragement  which  the  attempt 
has  received  excites  my  wonder  and  indignation  ;  and  thoogh  some  men 
•f  svperior  abilities  have  supported  it,  whether  from  a  love  of  temporary 
papuilarity,  when  prosperous,  or  a  love  of  general  mischief  when  despe- 
lalet  iny  opinion  is  unshaken.     To  abolish  a  status  which  in  all  ages 
GUlP  baa  sanctioned,  and  man  has.  con  tin  aed,  would  not  only  be  ro^^ery 
ta  an  innumerable  class  of  our  fellow-subjects ;  but  it  would  be  ex* 
trensa  cruel tj  to  the  African  Savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from 
maMacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country,  and  introducet 
into  a  much  happier  state  of  life ;  especially  now  when  their  passage  to 
the  West  Indies  and  their  treatment  there  is  hnroanely  regulated*    To 
aboliih  that  trade  would  be 

**■         '  to  ibat  the  ipatcsof  mercy  on  mankiod**^ 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  coucernrag  it,  the  Hotise  of 
Lords  is  wise  aqd  indepeadeut ; 

Intaminstii  fulfil  bonoribnt ; 
Nee  luanit  aut  ponil  secures 
Arbitrio  popular  is  aur«« 

1  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  anu 
would  recommend  to  all  who  are  capable  of  conviction,  an  excellent 
Tract  by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  John  Ranby,  Esq,  entitled 
"Doubts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  To  Mr.  Ranby V 
«<  Doubts,*'  I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke*8  expresbion  in 
praise  of  a  Scotch  Law  Book,  called  <  Dirleton's  Doubts  ;*  **  Hfs  Donbts, 
(said  his  Lord»hip,)  are  better  than  most  peopIe*s  Certainties,'^ 

Wheo  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was  afraid  I  kept  him  up  too  late, 
NoySir,  (said  he,)  I  don't  care  though  I  sit  all  night  with  you.  Thia 
was  an  animated  speech  from  a  man  in  his  sixty*ninth  year. 

Had  1  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him  as  I  ought  to  have  beeny- 
I  know  not  but  this  vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled ;  but  I  unluckily 
entered  upon  the    controversy  concerning  the  right  of  Gt'eat-Britainr- 
to  tax  America,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of  our  iellbw-'SQb|ecta 

Ko.  8«  4  G 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  insisted  that  America  might  be  verj 
well  governed,  and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  meant  of  ol* 
flvence^  as  exempliped  in  Ireland,  while  the  people  might  be  pleated 
with  the  imagination  of  their  participating  of  the  British  coDstitution,  by 
having  a  body  of  representatives,  without  whose  consent  money  coaM 
not  be  exacted  from  them.  Johnson  conid  not  bear  my  thus  opposing 
his  avowed  opinion,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  heat  to  enforce;  and  the  violent  agitation  into  nhich  he  was 
thrown,  while  answering  or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed  me  to» 
that  I  heartily  repented  of  my  haviifg  unthinkingly  introduced  the  sub- 
ject. 1  myself,  however,  grew  warm,  and  the  change  was  great,  from 
the  calm  state  of  philosophical  discussion  in  which  we  had  a  little  before 
been  pleasingly  employed* 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  parliament,  in  which  I  aHedged 
that  any  question,  however  so  reasonable  or  unjust,  might  be  carried  by 
a  renal  majority;  and  I  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the  Ronran  Se* 
iiate  :  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely*  desirous  to  resolve  what  tbej 
thould  think  best  for  their  country.  My  friend  would  allow  no  such 
character  to  the  Roman  Senate;  and  he  maintained  that  the  British  Parw 
liament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its 
members;  asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question  of  great 
importance  before  Parliament,  any  question  in  which  a  man  might  not 
very  well  vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He  said  there  bad  been 
none  in  his  time  except  that  respecting  America. 

We  wer6  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was  produced  by  my  wint 
of  caution:  and  he  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  blide  into  easy  and 
cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  happened,  that  we  were  after  an  hoa?  or 
two  very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  249  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson*s  room  before 
be  got  up,  and  finding  that  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  was  quite 
laid,  1  sat  down  upon  his  bed*side,  and  he  talked  with  as  much  readiness 
and  good-humour  as  ever.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant  a  consider- 
able  part  of  a  large  moorish  farm  which  1  had  purchased,  and  he  made 
several  calculations  of  the  expenceand  profit  ;'for  he  delighted  in  exer- 
cising his  mind  on  the  science  of  numbers.  He  pressed  upon  me  the 
importance  of  planting  at  the  first  in  a  very  sufficient  manner,  quoting 
the  saying  '*  In  hellonon  licet  bis  errare :^*  and  adding  **  this  is  equally 
true  in  planting." 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Tay1or*s  hospitality  ;  and  as  evidence 
that  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  good  table  alone  that  Johnson  visited 
liiui  often,  1  mentioned  a  little  anecdote  which  had  escaped  my  friend's 
recollection,  and  at  hearing  which  repeated,  he  hmiled.  One  evening, 
when  1  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  delivered  this  message;  <*Sir,  Dr. 
Taylor  send»  his  compliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with  him  to* 
morrow.  He  hat  got  a  hare.*'-^"My  comphmcutt  (said  Johotou^  ^ud 
V\\  diue  with  him— bars  or  rabbit." 
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After  breakfast,  I  departed,  and  pursued  my  journey  northwards.  I 
look  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green  Man,  a  very  good  inn  at  Ashbourne, 
tbe  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil  gent1e*woman,  courtseying  very 
loiTy  presented  me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house  :  to  which 
sbe  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand-writing,  an  address  in  such  singular 
simplicity  of  style,  that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon  one  of  the 
boards  of  my  original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for 
tbe  amusement  of  my  readers : 

*'  M»  Killing  ley's  duty  waits  upon  Mr.  Bos  well,  is  exceedingly 
4Miged  to  him  for  this  favour  \  whenever  he  comes  this  way^  hopes  for  a 
ttmtinuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Boswell  name  the  house  to  his  ex« 
iensive  acquaintance,  it  would  be  a  singular  favour  conferred  on  one  who 
Juts  ii  not  in  her  power  to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grateful ' 
ikankSf  and  sincerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time,  and  in  a  blessed 
Hemity. 

Tuesday  mom. 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  1  derived  a  considerable  accession 
to  my  Johnsonian  store.  I  communicated  my  original  Journal  to  Sir 
William  Forbes,  in  whom  I  have  always  placed  deserved  con6dence  • 
and  what  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the 
biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my  readers  will,  I  hope,  grant  me  their  in- 
dnigence  for  here  inserting  it :  **  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over  it 
(says  Sir  William,)  that  will  satisfy  roe ;  for  I  ftnd  in  it  a  high  degree  of 
inttroction  as  well  as  entertainment ;  and  I  derive  more  benefit  from 
Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  discussions  than  1  should  be  able  to  draw  from 
his  personal  conversation ;  for,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world 
to  whom  he  discloses  his  leutiroents  so  freely  as  to  yourself.*' 

1  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Edensor-inn, 
close  by  Chatsworth,  to  survey  the  magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone  a 
considerable  way  out  of  my  road  to  Scotland.  Tbe  inn  was  then  kept  by 
a  very  jolly  landlord,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Malton.  He  happened 
to  mention  that  **  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house.*'  I 
eoqoired  who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my  host's  notion 
of  him.  *^  Sir,  (said  he,)  Johnson,  the  great  writer ;  Oddity,  as  they 
bill  him.  He's  the  greatest  writer  in  England  ;  he  writes  for  the  mi- 
nistry !  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets  them  know  what's 
gWDg  on. 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependence  upon  the  authenticity  of 
my  relation  without  any  embellishmentf  as  falsehood  or  fiction  is  too 
gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  representation  of  himselff 
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MR.  B08WELL  TO  PR.  JOHNIOV. 

EdiobiirgbySept,  99»  1777* 
MY  DEAm  SIR9 

By  the  first  post  I  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own  house| 
and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and  children  all  in  good 
health. 

**  When  I  look  back  upon  oorlate  interview  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
answered  expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme  o^  happiness  that 
I  ever  put  in  execution.  My  Journal  is  stored  with  wisdom  tod  wit; 
and  my  memory  is  filled  with  the  recollection  of  lively  and  affectionate 
feelings,  which  now,  I  think,  yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at  the  timf^ 
when  they  were  first  excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon  other  oc- 
casions.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  me ;  for  it 
seems  wonderful  that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance  than 
when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me  this 
favour;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  n»  strong  hope  of  it;  for  I  have  ob* 
served,  that  unless  upon  very  serious  occasions,  your  letters  to  me  are  not 
answers  to  those  which  I  write." 

[I  then  expressed  miich  uneasiness  th^t  I  had  mentioned  to  him  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  told  me  the  story  so  much  to  his  disad- 
vantage,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  completely  refuted ;  for  that  my 
having  done  so  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  ofiead 
one  whose  society  I  valued  : — therefore  earnestly  requesting  that  no  00^ 
tice  might  be  ta|cen  of  it  to  any  body,  till  I  should  be  in  London,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentleman.] 


TO   JAHES   posWELli,   ESQ. 
[     DEAR  SIR,  ^ 

You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered,  why  no  letter  baa 
from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return,  had  in  it  such  aatr«inof 
cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  1  could  not  well  do  what  yoo 
wished  ;  I  had  no  need  to  vex  yon  with  a  refusal.      I  have  seen  Mr^ 

--— ,  and  as  to  him  hjive  set  all  right,  without  any  ioconvenieDoe,  to 

far  as  1  know  to  you.     Mrs.  Thral^  had  forgot  the  story.     Vou  may  n9w 
^e  at  ease. 

And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the  kindness  that  you  shewed  is 
coming  so  long  a  journey  t«  see  me.  It  was  pity  to  keep  you  so  loog  to 
pain,  but  upon  reviewing  the  matter,  I  do  not  see  what  I  could  have 
done  better  than  I  did. 
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I  hope  yoa  have  fouBd  at  your  return  my  dear  enemy  and  all  her  little 
-people  quite  well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  joorney.  I  think 
.on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

I  was  not  well  when  yoa  left  me  at  the  Doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse ; 
yet  I  staid  on,  and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ill.  Travelling,  however,  did 
not  make  me  worse;  and  when  I  came  to  London,  I  complied  with  a 
summons  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  I  saw  Beauclerk,  and  staid 
three  days. 

Our  Club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but  I  was  not  there.  Lang- 
ton  has  another  wench.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a  young  brewer. 
They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and  their  ezpeooes 
are  proportionate. 

Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And  I  have  had  for  some  time  a 
siefy  difficult  and  laborious  respiration  ;  but  I  am  better  by  purges,  ab- 
stinence, and  other  methodii.  I  am  yet,  however,  much  behind-hand  in 
my  health  atrd  rest. 

Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally  commended  ;  but  let  him 
think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praising  his  excel- 
lencies.    1  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  public. 

My  dear  Friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  your  visit;  you  did 
me  great  honour,  and  I  hope  met  with  nothing  that  displeased  you.  I 
staid  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much  pleased,  yet  awkward  at  defxarting. 
I  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  1  found  my  friend  at  Stow-hill  very  dan- 
gerously diseased.  Such  is  life.  Let  os  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it 
be^  for  there  is  surely  something  beyond  it. 

Welif  now,  I  hope  all  is  well.    Write  as  soon  as  you  can  to,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

S^M.  JOHNION. 
liondoD,  Nov.  99y  1777* 

TO   DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

« 

Ediobargb,  November  39,  1777. 
MT   DEAR  SIR, 

This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved  me  from  much  uneasiness,  by 
bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy; — on  my 
own  account  and  yours.  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  secured  against  any  bad 
consequences  from  my  imprudence  in  mentioning^the  gentleman's  name 
who  had  told  m£  a  story  to  your  disadvantage ;  and  as  I  could  hardly  sup- 
pose it  possible,  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  make  me  easy,  unless 
yoa  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about  you.  Vou  must  not 
be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you  that  you  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  too  rigid  upon  this  occasion.  The  *  cowardly  caution  which  gave 
no  phasurtf*  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
the  strange  story,  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance  how  one 
may  be  deceived  by  what  is  apparently  very  good  authority,    But^  as,  I 
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am  still  persuaded,  that  as  I  might  have  obtained  the  truth,  without  men* 
tioniog  the  gentlemao's  name,  it  was  wrong  id  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see 
that  you  are  just  in  blaming  my  caution.  But  if  you  were  e?er  so  just 
in  your  disapprobation,  might  ypu  not  have  deaU  more  tenderly 
with  me  ? 

I  went  (o  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  ptssed  sohi# 
time  with  my  father  very  comfortably. 


I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a  country  schoolmaster* 
for  indecent  behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.  There  is  no  statute 
against  such  abominable  conduct;  but  it  is  punishable  at  common  law. 
I  shall  be  pbliged  to  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  extraordinary  trial, 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 
• 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving  him  an  account  of  thed/e- 
cision  of  the  Negro  eause^  by  the  court  of  Session,  which  by  those  who 
hold  even  the  mildest  and  best  regulated  slavery  in  abomination,  (of 
which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none,)  should  be 
remembered  with  high  respect,  and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland  ;^for  it 
went  «pon  a  much  broader  ground  than  the  case  of  Somerset^  which  waa 
decided  in  England  ;  being  truly  the  general  question,  whether  a  peru 
petual  obligation  of  service  to  one  master  in  any  mode  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  negro,  then  called  Joseph  Knighi, 
a  native  of  Africa,  having  been  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  i^  that  island,  had 
attended  his  master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  officiously  suggested  to  him 
that  he  would  be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  limitation. 
He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the  course  of  which  the  advocates 
on  both  sides  did  themselves  great  honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the 
praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
conochie  distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  ex- 
traordinary research.  Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  discovered 
good  information  and  sound  reasoning;  in  which  he  was  well  supported 
by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  remarkable  for  a  manly  understanding,  and  m 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  speech  which  Henry  Dondas  generously  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  the  sooty  stranger.  Mr.  Dundas's  Scottish  accent,  which  has 
been  so  often  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his  powerful  abilitiea 
in  parliament,  was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own  country.  And  I 
do  declare,  that  upon  this  memorable  question  he  impressed  me,  and  I 
believe  all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings  as  were  produced  by  some  of 
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the  nott  eminent  orttort  of  antiqaity.  This  testimony  I  liberally  give 
to  the  excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  differ 
▼ery  widely  upon  many  political  topics :  yet  I  pertnade  myself  withoat 
malice.  A  great  majority  of  the  Lords  of  Sesiion  decided  f^  the  ne- 
gro. Bot  four  of  their  nnmber,  the  Lord  President,  Lord  Elliock, 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Covington,  resolutely  maintained  thelawfuU 
ness  of  a  statuit  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
•od  that  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 


TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

t 

DSAR  SIR, 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  whi€h  all  express  their  good  wishes  to 
their  friends,  and  1  send  mine  to  you  and  your  family.  Miy  your  lives 
belong,  happy,  and  good.  I  have  been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope, 
do  not  grow  worse. 

The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  engaged  to  prosecute  is 
tery  great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  misdemeanor :  that  is,  a  kind  of  in- 
definite crime,  not  capital,  bot  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
You  cannot  want  matter  :  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  Gaelick  Grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a 
request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may  be  appointed  Chaplain 
to  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 

All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has  happened  to  them  of  either 
good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair-dresHing  pin  into  her 
eye ;  but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  al- 
most well.  Miss  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health. 

If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only  complaints,  and 
therefore  i  will  content  myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  love  to  think  on 
you,  and  to  hear  from  you  ;  and  that  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Sam.  Johnson. 

peccmbcr979  1777* 

TO  DR.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Edioburgh,  Jannsry  f,  1778. 
]>BAR   BIR^ 

Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year,  are  mixed  with  complaint: 
mine  must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time  been  ver}'  ill,  having 
been  confined  to  the  house  these  three  months  by  a  severe  cold^  attended 
iviih  alarming  symptoms. 
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[Htre  I  gave  •  particalar  account  of  the  distrcw  f^hich  the  penoB^ 
upon  e? ery  account  most  dear  to  me»  aoffered  ;  and  of  the  dismal  atatr 
of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was:  adding  that  I  iie?er  stood  more  is 
need  of  hkconsoliog  philosophy*] 

Did  yofi  ever  look  at  a  book  written  bj  WilsoD^  a  Scotchmao*  under 
the  Latin  name  of  VoiusenuSf  according  to  the  cut^tom  of  literary  meo  at 
a  certain  period.  It  is  entitled  **  De  Animi  TranqviUiiate.^^  I  eaniestly 
desire  tranquillity.  JBonc  re$  quies:  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  ^ttaia  it ; 
for,  when  unoccupied^  I  grow  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to 
feverishness. 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  aflTectiouate  humble  servant, 

James  BosvrnLL. 

TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
I>F.AR  SIR, 

To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  lust,  it  is  proper  to  return  tome 
answer,  however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to  write. 

Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not  dispropor* 
tionate  to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder.  1  hope  your  physical  friend*a 
conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear  of  a  consumption  at  an  end  :  a 
little  care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her.  London  is  a  good  air  for 
ladies:  and  if  you  bring  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for 
me — I  will  retire  from  my  apartments  for  her  accommodation.  Behave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

•*  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know,  then,  that  in  the 
first  month  of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and  very  cordially 
love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  as  long 
as  we  live ;  and  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  } 

Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I  wish  them,  as  well 
as  their  parents,  many  happy  years. 

You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my  miod.  Lord  Auchio- 
leek  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Lord  Haile^*s 
name  reproaches  me  ;  but  if  he  saw  my  languid  neglect  of  my  own  af- 
fairs, he  would  rather  pity  than  resent  my  neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend 
ut  et  tnihi  tivam  ei  amicis,     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson* 

JionarySi,  177^. 

My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph. 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Welch, 
who  succeeded    the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one   of  bis  Ma-' 
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jesty*8  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster ;  kept  a  regular  office  for 
the  police  of  that  great  diitrict ;  and  discharged  his  important  trust,  for 
many  years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  un- 
ceasing curiosity  to  know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me,  that  he 
attended  Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to  hewr  the  ezami- 
Daiions  of  the  culprits;  but  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of 
misfortune,  w retched nes^s,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welches  health  being 
impaired,  he  wus  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate;  and  John- 
100,  by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Chamier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to 
go  to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went  abroad,  Accompanied  by  hit 
daughter  Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and  literature. 

TO    aAUNDBRS  WELCH,   ESQ.    AT  THB   ENGLIIM    COFFEB-UOUSE,    ROM^ 
»BAB  BIB* 

iVi  have  satfered  one  of  my  best  and  deareat  friends  to  past  almost 
tiPO  fmn  in  foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a  very  shameful  ap« 
pearwice  of  inattention.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  was  no  particular 
tinie  Id  which  1  had  any  thing  particular  to  say  ;  and  general  expressions 
of  good-will,  1  hope,  our  long  friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

Of  public  affairs  you  have  information  frooi  the  news-papers 
wbererer  yoa  go,  for  the  English  keep  do  secret;  and  of  other  things, 
Mii.  NoHekens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could  therefore  be  of  no 
«te;asd  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  in« 
fcimation:  I  was  likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to  find  that  mo- 
lioa,  and  nearer  B)lproaches  to  the  son,  did  not  restore  your  health  so 
{attasl  expected.  Of  your  health,  the  accounts  have  lately  been  more 
pleasiDg;  and  1  have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to  myself  a  length^of 
years  which  1  hope  you  have  gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  bt 
improved  by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and  observations  which  your  jour* 
Dies  and  various  residence  have  enabled  you  to  make  and  aceumulate. 
Yon  Have  travelled  with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself,  that 
Ymir  companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your  journey's  end  ;  but  you 
arc  to  live  on  together,  to  help  each  other's  recollection,  and  to  nupply 
each  other's  omissions.  The  world  has  few  greater  pleasures  than  that 
which  two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 
traosactions  and  events  throagh  which  they  have  passed  together.  One 
of  the  old  man's  miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  coni|>auiou  able 
to  partake  with  bim  •!  the  past.  You  and  your  fellow-traveller  have  ihis 
coflifort  in  store,  that  your  conversation  will  be  not  easily  exhausted  ;  oue 
will  always  be  glad  to  say  what  the  other  will  always  be  willing  to 
bear. 

That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health  must  have  yoar 
cooauot  attention.  J  suppose  you  propose  to  retura  this  year.  Tbcre 
ia  uo  need  of  haste :  do  not  come  hither  before  the  height  of  soamitrw 
No.fc  4H 
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that  you  may  fall  gradually  iuto  the  iQConveuieDcet  of  your  native  cimt. 
July  seems  to  be  the  proper  inon\h.  August  and  September  will  prt«^ 
pare  you  for  the  wiuter.  After  haviog  travelled  so  far  to  fiud  healths 
you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  ond  1  hope  a  little  care  will 
effectually  preserve  it. 

Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and  copious  journal*  Sb^ 
must  not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns,  without  a  g^reai  matt 
of  information.  Let  her  review  her  journal  often,  and  set  down  what 
she  finds  herself  to  have  omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little 
as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick  succession  of  thiogt ; 
and  she  will  grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own  oftr* 
ratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written  memorials.  If  she  hat  sa« 
tisfied  herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full  representations,  let  her  snppty 
the  deficiencies  now  while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  fatbcf^a 
memory  may  help  her.  If  she  observes  this  direction,  she  will  pot  have 
travelled  in  vain ;  for  she  will  bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  mayea* 
tertaio  herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too  late,  I  would  ed» 
vise  her  to  note  the  impression  which  the  firnt  sight  of  any  thing  new  and 
wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let  her  now  set  her  thoughts  dewa 
as  she  can  recollect  them ;  for  faint  as  they  may  already  be,  they  will 
grow  every  day  fainter. 

Perhapf  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when  I  imagine  that 
you  a^y  wish  to  know  something  of  me,  I  can  gratify  your  beneviH 
lence  with  no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of  time,  or  of  diseaae  it 
very  heavy  upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy  nights,  harassed  with 
convulsions  of  my  breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stoo^ch  ;  and  reatlcae 
nights  make  heavy,  days.  But  nothing  will  be  me^lMb  compleioti» 
and  tlierefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet,  vf'H  will  try  to  for- 
get our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we  cau,  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  each  other.  If  1  had  gone  with  you,  I  believe  1  should  have 
been  better  3  but  I  do  not  koow  that  it  was  in  my  power. 

lam,  dear  Sir, 
Four  most  humble  servant,  -^ 
1  tb.  9,  I77C4  Sam.  jottMSoir. 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to  travel  to  the  bcs^ 
advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use,  is  another  cmioent 
proof  of  Johosou^s  warm  and  affectionate  hcurt« 

TO  DK.  SAMUEL  JOHN$ON4 
M.V  OP.AH  sift,  Ediobargb,  Feb.  96,  I779-' 

Wliy  1  have  deiayed  for  near  a  month,  to  thank  you  for  your  lasf 
aflevtiouate  letter,  I  cannot  say  ;  for  my  mind  has  been  in  better  health' 
tliese  Uiree  weeks  than  for  some  years  post.     1  believe  I  have  evaded 
till  I  could  send  yoa  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes*s  opinion  on  the  negro  cauie,' 
which  be  withei  you  to  reed,  end  correct  any  errors  that  there  may  be  in 
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the  Ungaftge ;  for,  (says  he)  **  we  live  in  a  critical^  though  not  a  learned 
^ge ;  and  I  seek  to  ncreen  myself  aoder  the  sthield  of  Ajax.^*  I  commu- 
nicated to  him  your  apology  for  keeping  the  sheets  of  his  *  Annals'  so 
long.  He  says,  *'  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of 
laugour.  Why  should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fana* 
tic,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad  ?"  I  envy  his  Lordship*s  comfortable 
constitution;  but  well  do  [  kuow  that  langour  and  dejection  will  afflict 
the  best,  however  excellent  their  principles.  I  am  in  possession  of  Lord 
Haile8*s  opinion  in  his  own  hand-writing»  and  have  had  it  for  some  time. 
My  excuse  then  for  procrastination  must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it 
copied ;  and  1  have  now  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it  will  be  better  to 
bring  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  1  shall  probably  get  you  to  look  at  it 
fooner,  when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your  apartment:  but 
if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her  to  have  lodgingn  in  the 
more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-Park.  I,  however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall  be 
•  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accompany  me  to  the  metropolis :  for  she  is  so 
different  from  you  and  me,  that  she  dislikes- travelling;  and  she  is  so 
anxious  about  her  children,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if  at 
a  distance  from  them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to  some  country 
place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  them  with  her. 

I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  30th  of  next  month,  as  I 
think  it  creditable  to  appear  iu  the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  Douglas^t 
counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition  between  Duke  Hamilton  and 
him. 

lam  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though  her  temper  is  un- 
pleasant, she  has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to  me.  1  wish  many 
happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who  I  suppose  holds  his  usual  place 

pt  your  breakfast- table. 

i  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswelu 

TO  THE  SAME, 

MT  BIAK  sia,  Edinkoj^h,  Feb.  St,  177s. 

You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  English  poets,  preparing,  for 
the  public  instruction  and  entertainment.  Prefaces,  biographical  and 
critical.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the 
decisioo  of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concern- 
ing a  passage  in  Pamell.  That  poet  tells  us,  that  bis  Hermit  quitted 
his  cell 

*  —  to  know  the  world  by  tight, 

*  Tu  find  ifboeki  or  twaint  report  it  right ; 

'  (For  yet  by  twains  alone  the  world  he  kaew, 

*  Whose  feet  came  waad^riag  o'er  the  aightly  daw.)* 
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I  maiDtaiDy  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here ;  for  is  the  Hennit't  notiont 
of  the  world  were  formrd  from  the  reports  both  of  hookt  and  swams^ 
he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by  swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge 
between  us,  and  let  us  have  your  reasons. 

What  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny ^^  now,  after  Lord  North's 
declaration,  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his  conciliatory  speech  should 
be  called  ?  I  never  differed  from  you  in  politics,  but  upon  two  poidtt^ 
the  Middlcbex  Election,  and  the  Taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the 
British  Houses  of  Representatives.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  ParR^ 
mentf  so  i  avoid  it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  re^^ret  that 
the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive  con^^titutional  §op« 
plies  from  his  American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own  assembliett 
where  his  Royal  Person  is  represented,  than  through  the  medium  of  hit 
British  subjects*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  I 
wish  to  increase,  would  he  greater  when  in  contact  with  all  it**  domiuiooflp 
than  if  *  the  rays  of  regal  bounty*  were  *  to  shine*  upon  America,  through 
that  dense  tud  troubled  body,  a  modern  British  Parliament.  But,  enough 
of  this  subject;  for  your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it,  still  soupdt 
awful  in  my  miod's  ears** 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
•     Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boiwell; 

TO  THE  SAME. 
DEAR  81B, 

Edioburfb,  March  19,  1770. 

The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distress<;d  me  but  a  few  hours ;  for 
00  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me,  I  found  it  contradicted  10 
*  The  London  Chronicle,*  which  I  could  depend  upon  as  authentic  con* 
cerniog  you,  Mr.  Strahan  being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
paper  in  which  *  the  approaching  extinction  of  a  bright  luminary*  was 
announced.  Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it;  and  he  says  he  saw  me 
so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in  such  strong  t«'rms  as 
he  read  it.  He  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him^ 
which  relieved  me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy,  as  1  have  Dot 
heard  from  you  :  and  now  I  shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  i  see  yoa^ 
for  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow  before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to 
be  with  you  on  Wednesday  morning;  and  lever  am,  with  the  highest 
ireoeration. 

My  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged. 

Faithful,  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswkll. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18, 1  arrived  in  London,  and  was  informed  by 
good  Mr.  Francis,  that  his  matter  was  better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr. 
Thrale*s  at  Strealhaa^  So  which  place  I  wrote  to  hiO|  begging  to  know 
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iflwD  be  would  be  in  town.  He  was  not  expected  for  tome  time  ;  but 
vest  day  having  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean't«jard,  We8tiiiiD6ttr«  I 
I  foaod  bin  there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few  houia. 
He  met  oie  wUb-his  ueual  kindnees,  bat  instantly  returned  to  thfe  writing 
of  tomeihiBgiyB  which  he  was  employed  when  I  cBtae  in,  and  on  which  be 
fsenied  macti  intent.  Finding  him  thns  engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very 
diort,  and  had  no  more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  expressing  a  aeri'^ 
•B9  regret  that-a  friend  of  onrs  was  living  at  too  much  expenoe,  consider- 
ing how  poor  an  appearance  he  made :  **  If  (said  be)  a  man  has  splendour 
from  his  expence,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride  or  in  pleasure,  he  bas 
nine:  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is  most  commooly 
the  esse,  he  has  no  advantage  from  it." 

Oa  Friday,  March  20,  I  found  him  at  his  own  bouse,  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Willisms,  and  wati  informed  that  the  roam  formerly  aj  lotted  to  me  was 
BOW  tppropriated  to  a  charitable  purpose ;  Mrs*  Desmonlins,  aud  I  thiok 
krdaughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  all  lodged  io  it.  Such  waabis 
bnoHoity,  and  such  his  generosity,  tliat  Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told  me, 
beillowed  her  half-a-guinea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
vn  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pentioa. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of  hts  life  very  remarkable. 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  house  Johnsoo  had  in  bis 
cirly  years  been  kindly  received,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  attbe 
Cbrter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mr. 
fitnoel  Johnson,  which  be  accordingly  did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper 
room  of  poor  appearance.  Johnson  received  him  with  much  coartaau»- 
1^,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as  to  a  school-boy,  of  the  course  of 
kbedaostion,  and  other  particulars.  When  be  afterwards  came  to  know 
tsd  understand  the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recollected  his 
condescension  with  wonder.  He  added,  that  when  he  was  going  away, 
Mr.  Johnson  presented  him  with  half-a«>guinea ;  and  this,  said  Mr.  How« 
mi,  was  at  a  time  when  he  probably  had  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another  n>om.  Tom  Davies  toon 
•fter  joined  us.  He  had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  hi«  circumstances, 
iad  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for  hioi 
■any  alleviations  of  his  distress.  After  he  went  away,  Johnson  blamed 
Us  folly  in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which  be  and  his  wife  got  five  hundred 
poudt  a  year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchiil't  attack 
•pOB  hioy 

*^  He  BBontbs  a  senteoce,  ai  curs  moutb  a  bone/* 

Johnson.  **  I  believe  so  too.  Sir.  But  what  a  man  is  he,  who  is  to  be 
driven  from  the  stage  by  a  line  ?  Another  line  would  have  driven  him 
flpom  his  shop." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  Counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
CcAffloofl  to  oppose  a  road-bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  asked 
bioi  what  mode  be  would  advise  me  to  follow  in  addreniog  tiich  aa 


!  Strength  ol'  your  caune,  it  maj 
thty  bugiii  lo  lialen.  When  you  calch  a  moment  oralteutioii,  preu  ibc 
merits  of  ihv  ciuMtion  upon  them.  Hn  laid,  as  lo  one  poiat  of  the  tnenti, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  xmiill  ItmU 
bolden  of  the  privilege  of  asMMinj^  themselves  for  making  und  rcpairtDlf 
the  high  roads  ;  it  leai  destroifing  a  certain  portion  of  I'tberly,  without  m 
goodreatan,  which  teas  altoays  a  bad  thing.  When  1  meiitiDncd  thU 
obtervatinu  next  day  to  Air.  Wilkef,  he  preiently  Mid,  Wliat !  doe*  kt 
talk  of  liberty  ?  Liberty  is  as  ridiculous  io  hii  mouth  as  Religion  in  muw. 
Mr.  Wilkei'a  aHvice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  speakiDg  at  tlir  bar  of  ihc 
House  of  Commons,  was  out  mare  reapeclful  towards  the  senate,  than 
that  of  Dr.  Johuion.  Be  as  impudent  us  you  can,  as  merry  as  yon  can, 
and  say  whatever  conies  uppermost.  Jiick  Lee  is  the  best  heard  therc«f 
any  Counsel .-  and  he  is  the  most  impudent  dog,  sad  always  Hbuiing  na. 
In  ray  interview  with  Dr.' Johnson  this  evening,  I  was  quite  eai>y,  c^oitc 
'  a  couipanioii  ;  upon  vrhich  1  find  in  my  Journal  the  followinif  reflee* 


<<on:  So  ready  in  my  mind  to  suggest   loatlec  for  itissuliafaclicn,  thai 
Vcit  a  sort  of  regret  that  I    was  so  easy.      1  missed  that  awful    rererciM 
«ilh  which  1  used  to  contemplate  Mr.  Samuel  Jnhnson,  in  the  conipl«x 
nagoilude  of  his  literary  moral,  and  rfligiuus  character.     I  have 
derful  fiuperstious  love  of  mytttry:  when,  perhsps,  the  rrolh  is,  that  it 
is  owinf;  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.      1  ahnuld  be  |;la<l 
1  am  more  advanced   in  my  progress  of  being,  so  that    I  can  view   Dn 
Johnson  wiih  a  stfudicr  and  clearer  eye.    My  dissalisraction  to-nighl  w 
foolish.   Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret  that  we  shall  have  less  mystery 
in  a  future  state  ?  That  '  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,'   but  tliall  '  th«M 
aee  face  to  face  ?'^Tbis  reflection,  which  1  thus  freely  communicate,  will 
be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my  readers,  who  may  have  titemieli 
experienced  a  similar  slate  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Slreatham,  to  Mr.  Thralc'i  ;   where,  as  ft 
Strahan  once  complained  to  me,  "  he  wss  in  a  great 
from  the  society  of  his  old  friends."     1  was  kept  in  Lotidonby  busiocM 
and  wrote  to  him  on  the  37th,  that  a  separation  from  him  for  a  week,  *bei 
w«  were  so  near,   was  equal  to  B  separation  for  a  year,    <>heii  we  were  at 
four  hundred  milrs  dinlance.   I  went  to  Strratham  on  Monday,  March  3(C 
Before  he  appeared,  Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  vevy  cliarncteristical  remark  :^ 
"  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will   please  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  I  kl» 
for  cerlnin  that  it  will  displease  him  lo  praise  any  thing,  even  what 
Itkei,  eitravagantly." 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declamations  agAiust  the  age,  oq 
•ccount  of  luxury,— increase  of  London,— scarcity  of  provisions, 
other  inch  topics.  ■*  Houses  (said  be)  will  be  built  till  repls  fall;  ^q4 
f:oru  is  more  plentiful  now  than  ever  it  wii." 
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1  had  before  diuner  repeated  a  ndiculoui  story  told  roe  by  an  old  man, 
who  had  been  a  passenger  with  me  in  the  stage-roach  to-day.  Mrs. 
Thrale,  having  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  it,  in  talking  to  me»  called  it 
^  The  story  told  you  by  the  old  tooman.*'^'*  Now»  Madam,  (said  ))  give 
leave  to  catch  you  in  the  fact :  it  was  not  an  old  toomanf  but  an  old 
whom  I  mentioned  as  having  told  me  this."  1  presumed  to  take 
an  opportunity,  in  presence  of  Johnson,  of  shewing  this  lively  lady  how 
fcady  the  was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact  authenticity  of 
aarration. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  (he  observed)  must  be  a  good  book,  as  the  world 
has  opened  its  arms  to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in  one 
language  or  other,  as  many  tiroes  as  there  have  been  months  since  it  first 
came  out.  1  always  was  struck  nith  this  sentence  in  it :  **  Be  not  angry 
that  you  cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot 
■lake  yourself  as  you  wish  to  be.** 

He  said,  **  I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cowley,  for  having  pub* 
liihcd  a  selection  of  his  works:  but,  upon  better  consideration,  I  think 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's  publishing  as  much  as  he  chooses  of 
•oy  aotbor,  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for  in- 
ataoce,  may  print  the  Odes  of  Horace  alone."  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
more  indulgent  humour,  than  when  this  subject  was  discussed  between 
lum  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came  in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in 
whose  family  was  an  ancient  Irish  peerage,  but  it  suffered  by  taking  the 
generous  side  in  the  troubles  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  man  of 
pleasing  conversation,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman,  hit 
•oo. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  tlie  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bald,  the  celebrated  Scottish  antiquary,  and  founder  of  the  Royal  CoU 
lege  of  physicians  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own 
band-writing;  aud  that  it  was,  I  believed,  the  most  natural  and  ^ 
cmndid  account  of  himself  that  ever  was  given  by  any  man.  As  an  in- 
ftance,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of  Perth,  then  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
pressed  him  very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  :  that 
be  resisted  all  his  Grace's  arguments  for  a  considerable  time,  till  one 
day  he  felt  himself,  as 'it  were,  instantaneously  eouvinced,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  ran  into  the  Duke*8  arms,  and  embraced  the  ancient  re- 
ligion; xhSt  he  continued  very  steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accom- 
panied his  Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived  in  his  household  ; 
that  there  he  found  the  rigid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church  very  se- 
vere apou  him  ;  that  this  disposed  him  to  reconsider  the  controversy ,^nd  . 
having  then  seen  that  he  was  in  thejwroug,  he  returned  to  Protestantism. 
I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this  curious  life.  Mrs.  Thrale. 
1  think  you  had  as  well  let  alone  that  publication.  To  discover  such 
weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone.    Johnson.    Nay,  it  is  au  honest 
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iture.  How  often  are  tlie  primary  motive*  < 
■tgniaUoiSibbald'sror  hi>re-Cc.Qversian  !  Mrs-Tbralr. 
Ill  at  well  Le  Turgiitlen  t  Johiiioii.  Nu,  MadHiu,  a  niau 
his  own  iui[id.  That  it  the  use  ol' a  diary,  ur  journal, 
wn.  True,  Sir.  Ai  llie  Udiea  love  to  bve  ihetUMlvei  In 
II  likee  to  «ee  liinjielfin  liiijourual,  lioswell.  A  vcrf 
JobiiHon.  Yes  ixdeed.  liobwell.  And  B>a  UHyod- 
>«rDie  u  minor,  a  man  adjusia  hi*  churacter  by  \itok\ag 
1  n«xt  year  fuuiid  the  rtry  name  ihoitght  in  AiUrbury'a 
'  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Cults ;"  where  having  meutioiied  her  Diary* 
le  »yi.  "  In  this  gUia  she  fvery  day  drewed  her  initid."  Tltia  i*  * 
e,  and  not  of  plagiarism 


proof  of  Goinci 
■acrmoii  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we 
nevt  reronimendniioa  ofwhi 
■ciculiouanesB :  1  nieiin  a  »t 
iiute  partJL-ulars.  AicuEtoii 
if*  thing  happei 


;  for  I  had  ne?er  read  1 


:  at  breakfait,  JohnsOD  gave  a  very  Mr>^ 
:  himself  pmciiied  niih  the  utmoat  co»> 
ilteiilioo  to  Irulh,  even  in  the  most  mi- 
ur  children  [i^aid  he]  conslaotly  l«  tUs: 
nd  they,  when  relating  it,  aay  that  it 


Imppened  ut  another,  do  not  let  it  pHia,  but  iu&iautly  check  thera  ;  yon  da 
not  know  where  deviation  froin  truth  will  end,  Boawell.  It  niaj  come 
to  the  door ;  and  when  once  an  account  it  at  all  varied  in  one  cirruok- 
btance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  vnried  no  at  to  lie  totally  diiTermt  froa 
what  really  happened.  Our  lively  husiesa,  wlto«e  fancy  waa  impalicDt  of 
therein,  fidgeted  at  ihis,  and  venturi-d  to  my,  P>ay,  lliia  is  loo  much. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  lu  drink  lea,  I  would  coiu|>ly, 
■hould  feel  the  reotraint  only  twice  a-dayf  but  little  variati> 
live  muit  happen  a  thousaiid   time«  a-day,   if  one    ii    not  ptrrpttualt/ 


watthing.  Johnson.  Wt-ll,  Mi 
tvati-hing.  It  i*  more  from  carelessneti 
tiotial  lying  that  there  is  to  much  faUebc 
to  hil  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  '*  Kts 
of  Po|(«,"  Johuion  hai  giveu  the  follow 
itibject :  Nothing  but  esperieni-e  could  e 
formation,  or  enable  any  man  (o  conCei 


ind  y 


ahou' 


mght  to  be  perpetually' 
truth  thau  from  iulcCi' 
d  in  the  world. 
Y  on   the  M'riuoga  and  gta'i 
ig  balutHry  caution  Upou  Itua 
ince  the  frequency  uf  falte 
e  thill  M  iDiiny  giouiidh 
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ly,-.   _ 

uiMirT*-'^H 
jielualt/'H 
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ralMicfjH 
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portaahould  be  propagated,  as  every  man  of  eminence  may  h 
actf.  Some  meu  retule  nhat  ihey  think,  as  what  they  know  , 
of  confuted  tuemorie*  and  habitual  inaccuracy,  ascribe  to  one  man  wliat 
belongs  to  another ;  und  Mme  talk  on,  without  (linught  or  care.  A  few 
meu  are  aufficicnt  to  broach  fulsvhoode,  which  arc  aflcrwurdt  innocrntly 
diffused  by  succeisive  rtlnters. — Had  he  lived  to  rend  whol  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Mr*.  Ptott'i  have  t< bled  concenimg  him»(-ir,  how  lutich 
would  he  have  found  his  observation  illnstraled.  He  was  itidcnl  k 
much  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  futaehnod,  voluntary  or  uniuten. 
tioual,  that  1  never  knew  any  perion  who  upon  hearing  an  extrBord»- 
nary  citcuiuitaitce  lold,  discovered  more  of  the  intrrduUiM  otii.  Ho 
woaldaay  with  a  ligniGmul  look  uud  dkciaivc  lone.  It  i*  not  to.     Do 


\ 
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not  tell  this  agaio.— -He  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends  the  importance  of 
perpetual  Tigilance  against  the  slightest  degrees  of  falsehood ;  the  effect 
of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all 
who  were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  accuracy, 
which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  II  is  wonderful  that  five  thousand  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  btill  it  is  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  any 
person  appearing  after  death.  All  argument  is  against  it ;  but  all  belief 
is  for  it. 

He  said,  John  Wesley^s  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is  never  at  lei- 
sure. He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk,  as 
I  do. 

On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in  London,  in  a  company  where 
were  present  several  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  but  distin- 
guish their  parts  in  the  conversation  by  different  letters. 

F.  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, valued  at  a  thon«and  guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiadeb's  dog.     John- 
son.   His  tail  then  must  be  docked.     This  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades's 
dog.     E,   A  thousand  guineas  !     The' representation  of  no  animal  what- 
ever is  worth   so  much.     At  this   rate   a  dead  dog  would    indeed    be 
better  than    a  living  lion.     Johnson.    Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the 
thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  forming  it  which  is  so  highly  estimated.    Every 
thing  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  thut  shows  man  he  caa 
do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is  valuable.     The  first  man  who 
balanced  a  straw  upon  his  nose  ;  Johnson  who  rode  upon  three  hordes  at 
a  time;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserved   the  applause  of  mankind,  not 
on  account  of  the  use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they 
exhibited.     Boswell.    Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not 
to  be  encourag<jd.     Addison,  in  one  of  his  Spectators,    commends  the 
judgment  of  a  King,  who  as  a  suitable  reward   to  a  man  that,  by  long 
perseverance,  had  attained  to  the  art  of  throwing  a  Imrley-corn  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  of  barley.      Jr)l1u^on•    lie   mast 
have  l>een  a  King  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce.     F.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  antique  figujres  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Florence. 
Johnson.    The  first  boar  that  is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preKerved 
as  a  wonder.     V/hen  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of  making  boars  well,  then 
the  workmanship  is  not  of  such  value,  but  they  should  however  be  pre^ 
served  as  examples,  and  as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost.     £•  We  hear  prodigiou!»  complaints  at  present  of 
emigratioQ.    1  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes  a  country  more  po- 
pulous.    J.    That  sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox.     £.     Exportation 
of  men,  like  exportation  of  all  other  commodities,  makes  more  be  pro- 
duced.     Johnson.    But  there  would  be  more  people  were  there  not 
No.  6.  4  1 
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emigratioo,  provided  there  were  food  for  more.  £•  No;  tjeave  a  few 
breeders,  and  yoiiMI  have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emigration, 
Johnson.  N<iy,  Sir,  it  is  plain  tliere  will  be  more  people,  if  there  are 
more  breeders.  Thirty  cown  in  good  puttture  will  produce  more  calves 
than  ten  cows,  provided  they  have  good  Lulls.  E.  There  are  bulls 
enough  in  Ireland.  Johnson,  (smiling.)  So,  Sir,  1  should  think  from 
your  argument.  Boswell.  You  said,  exportation  of  men,  like  exporta- 
tion of  other  commodities,  makes  more  be  produced.  But  a  bounty  is 
given  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no  bounty  is  given  for 
the  exportation  of  men  ;  though,  indeed,  those  who  go  gain  by  it. 
K.  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  uf  corn  is  paid  at  home. 
£•  That*6  the  same  thing.  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  R.  A  man  who  stays 
at  home  gains  nothing  by  his  neighbour^  emigration.  Bo^utll.  1  can 
understand  that  emigration  may  be  the  cause  that  more  pio;>le  may  be 
produced  in  a  country  ;  but  the  country  will  not  therefore  be  the  more 
populous  ;  for  the  people  issne  from  it.  It  can  only  be  sdid  thitt  there 
is  a  flow  of  people.  |t  is  an  encouragement  to  have  children,  to  know 
that  they  can  get  a  living  by  emigration.  K.  Yes,  if  there  were  an  emi- 
gration of  children  under  six  years  of  age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till 
they  could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home.  C.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  the  most  unhealthy  countriei>,  where  there  are  the  mo»t  de- 
structive diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  mo>t  populous. 
Johnson.  Countries  which  are  the  most  populous  have  the  most  de- 
structive diseases.  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposition.  C.  Hol- 
land is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous.  Johnson.  I 
know  not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  popu'ouitness  is  owing  to 
an  influx  of  people  from  all  other  couutries.  L)i»ease  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  populousness,  for  it  not  only  carries  ofl*  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people,  but  those  who  are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  increase. 

R.  Mr.  E.  I  don*t  mean  to  flatter,  but  when  posterity  reads  one  of 
your  speeches  in  parliament,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  believe  that  }\)U  took 
so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it  could  produce  no  eflect, 
that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it.  E*  Waving  your  compliment 
to  me,  I  shall  say  in  general,  that  it  is  very  w;;ll  worth  while  for  a  man  to 
^kepains  to  speak  well  in  parliament.  A  man,  who  has  vanity,  »peak§ 
to  display  his  talents  ;  and  if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes 
a  certain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general  o|iinion,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political  reward.  Besides,  though  not  one 
vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  has  its  efl'ect.  Though  an  act  which  has 
been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it 
is  softened  in  socli  a  manner,  that  we  see  plamiy  the  Minister  has  been 
told,  that  tile  members  attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or 
absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be  altered.  Johu- 
son.  And,  Sir,  there  is  a  gratitlcation  of  pride.  Though  we  cannot  out- 
vote them  we  will  out-argue  them.     They  shall  not  do  wrong  withoMt 
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its  beiDg  showD  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.     £•   The  House  of 
Coomons  is  «  mixed  body.     (I  except  the  Minority,  which  1  hold  to  be 
pure  £smiling].but  I  take  the  whole  house.)     It  is  a  mass  by  no  means 
pufe  ;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  corruption  iu  it.     There  are  many  members  who  generally  go 
with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.     There  are  many  honest 
WelUmeaning  country  gentlemen  who  are  in  parliameut  only  to  keep  up 
the  consequence  of  their  families.     Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech 
will  have  influence.     Johnson.    We  are  all  more  or  less  governed   by 
interest.     But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  every  thing.    In  a  case  which 
admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  think  on  the  side  which  is  for  our  interest,  and 
generally  bring  ourselves  to  act  accordingly.     But  the  subject  must  ad-* 
mit  of  diversity  of  colouring;  it  must  receive  a  colour  on  that  side.     la 
the  Houae  of  Commons  there  are  members  enough  who  will  not  vote 
what  is  grossly  unjust  or  absurd.     No,  Sir,  there  must  always  be  right 
enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong  in  countenance.     Bos- 
well.    Thfre  is  surely  always  a  majority  in  parliament  who  have  places, 
or  who  want  to  have  them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  generally  ready  to 
Mipport  government  without  requiring  any   pretext.     £.    True,  Sir  i 
chttt  majority  will  always  follow 

Boswell.    Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common  phrase,  Place«hunters4 

I  thought  they  hud  hunted  without  regard  to  any  thing,  just  as  their 

hoiitsman,  the  Minister,  leads,  looking  only  to  the  prey.     J«    But  taking 

yoor  metaphor,  you  know  that  in   hunting  there  are  few  so  desperately 

keen  as  to  follow  without  reserve.     Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches 

and  hedges  and  ri^k  their  necks  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or  even  to  dirty 

themselves  in  bogs  and  mire.     Boswell.    i  am  glad  there  are  some  good^ 

quiet,  moderate,  political  hunters.     E.   I  believe  in  any  body  of  men  in 

England  I  should  have  been  in  the  Minority  ;  I  have  always  been  in  the 

Minority.     P.  The  House  of  Commons  resenibles  a  private  company. 

How  seldom  is  any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument;   passion  and 

pride  rise  agaicst  it.     li.  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a  Minister^ 

•are  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  resolve  that  there 

•hpuld  be  no  speaking  at  all  upon  his  side.     £.    He  must  soon  go  out« 

That  has  been  tried  ;  but  it  was  found  it  would  not  do. 

E.  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive;  it  is  Teutonic,  a  mixture 
of  the  northern  tongues;  it  has  much  English  in  it.  Johnson.  It  may 
iuLWt  been  originally  Teutonic;  but  English  and  High  Dutch  have  no 
similarity  to  the  eye,  though  radically  the  same.  Once  when  looking  in- 
to Low  Dutch,  1  found,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  similar  to 
English ;  stroem  like  stream^  and  it  signified  tide*  £«  I  remembei' 
having  sein  a  Dutch  Sonnet,  in  which  1  found  this  word,  roesnopiesm 
Nobody  would  think  at  first  that  this  could  be  English  ;  but  when  we 
enqnire,  we  find  Toe$^  roie  and  nopiCi  kuob  ;  so  we  have  rosebuds^ 
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Johngon.  I  hare  been  reading  Thicknesse's  Travels,  which  I  thiok 
are  entertaining.  Boswell.  What,  Sir,  a  good  book  ?  JohnsoD.  Vet^ 
Sir,  to  read  once ;  i  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  digest 
it ;  and  (  believe  it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intentiou.  All  travellers 
generally  mean  to  tell  truth  ;  though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon  SaaoU 
1ett*8  account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in  France  by  Bring  a  bluo- 
derbus9,and  frightening  a  French  nobleman  till  he  made  him  tie  on  his 
portmanteau,  that  he  would  be  toth  to  say  Smollet  had  told  two  lies  in 
one  page;  but  he  had  found  the  only  town  in  Franc^e  where  these  things 
could  have  happened.  Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken.  To  every 
thing,  except  where  mensuration  can  be  applied,  they  may  honestly 
differ.  There  has  been,  of  late,  a  strange  turn  in  travellers  to  be  dit- 
plea^ed• 

£.  From  the  experience  which  1  have  had,— and  I  have  had  a  great 
deal, — 1  have  learnt  to  think  better  of  mankind.     Johnson.  From  my 
experience  1  have  found  them  worse  in   commercial  dealings,  more  dis- 
posed to   cheat,  than  I  had  any  notion  of;  hut  more  disposed  to  do 
one  another  good  than  I  had  conceived.     J.   Less  just  and  more  be- 
neficent.    Johnson.  And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering  how  much 
attenaion  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  ward  off 
immediate  evils  uhich   press  upon   them,   it  is  wonderful   how  much 
they  do  for  others.     As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  more 
truth  than  falsehood  ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  worst  man,  that  he  dues 
more  good  than  evil.     BoswelK  Perhaps  from  experience  men  inuy  be 
found  happier  than   we  suppose.     Johnson.  No,  Sir;  the  more  we  en- 
quire we  shall  find  men  the  less  happy.     P.  As  to  thinking   better  or 
worse  of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning   people  will  not  he 
satisfied  unless  they  have  put  men  to  the  tesr,  as  they  think.     There  is 
a  very  good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  his  character  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.     A  gentleman  brought  his  servant  before  him,  upou 
an  accusation  of  having  stoleu  some  money  from  him  ;  but  it  having  come 
out  that  he  had  laid  it  purposely  in  the  servant*s  way,  in  order  to  try 
bis  honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to  prison  ?     Joluisnn.  To  resist 
temptation  once,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty.     If  a  servant,  in- 
deed, were  to  resist  the  continued   temptation  of  silver  lying  in  a  win- 
dow, as  some  people  let  if  lye,  when  he  is  sure  his  ni;ist«*r  df>es  not  know 
how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would  give  a  strong  prooC  of  honesty.     But 
this  is  a  proof  to   which  you  have  Dp  ri^ht  to   put  h  tuun.     Vou  kuowp 
humanly  speaking,  there  is   a  certain  degree  of  temptation,  which  will 
overcome  any  virtue.     Now,  in  so  far  as  yon   appiouch  temptation  to  a 
roan,  yon  do  him  an  injury  ;  and,  if  he  is  overcome,  you  share  is  guilt. 
P.  And  ulurn  once  overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of 
akT'iin.     Bos^%ell.  Yet(,  you  are  his  seducer;  you  liave  debauched  him. 
.]  bate  ko'jwu  a  man  resolve  to  put  friendhhip  to  the  test,  by  asking  a 
friend  to  lend  him  money,  merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want 
it.     Johnson.  That  ia  very  wiong.  Sir.     Your  fiiend  may  be  •  narrow 
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inaOy  and  yet  have  many  good  qualities :  narrowness  may  be  his  only 
fault.  Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a  friend  by  one  par- 
ticolar  singly,  in  which  he  happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth,  his 
character  is  composed  of  many  particulars. 

£.  1  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which  this  society  was  favoured 
with  by  our  friend  the  Dean,  is  nearly  out ;  I  think  he  should  be  written 
to,  to  send  another  of  the  same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a 
liappy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  his 
•eodiug  it  also  as  a  present.  Johnson.  I  am  willing  to  offer  my  sei  vices 
as  secretary  on  this  occasion.  P.  As  many  as  are  for  Dr.  Johnson  being 
secretary  hold  up  your  hands. — Carried  unanimously.  Bo<iwell.  He  will 
be  onr  Dictator.  Johnson.  No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  am 
oo'y  to  write  for  wine  ;  and  [  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  drink  none  ;  I 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  application.  I  am  no  more 
than  humble  scrt6e.  £.  Then  you  shall  |)r»cribe.  Boswell.  Very  well. 
The  first  play  of  words  to-day.  J.  No,  no  ;  the  bulls  in  Ireland.  John- 
ton.  Were  I  your  Dictator,  you  should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my 
business  caoere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Respuhlica  caperetf  and  wine  is  dan- 
gerous. Rome  was  ruined  by  luxury,  (smiling.)  £.  If  you  allow  no 
wine  as  Dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me  for  yonr  master  of  horse. 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with  Johnson  at  Dr.  Taylor^s. 
where  he  had  dined.  He  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy 
written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy,  (not  the  Lisbon  physician.)  **  The  catas- 
trophe of  it  [sn\d  he)  was,  that  a  King,  who  was  jealous  of  his  Queen 
with  his  prime-ministei,  castrated  himself.  This  tragedy  was  actually 
ahewD  about  in  manu«tcript  lo  several  people,  and,  among»t  others,  to 
Mr.  Fitzherberl,  who  repeated  to  me  two  lines  of  the  Prologue: 

*  Oar  heroes  fate  we  have  bat  geotly  touch*d  ^ 

*  The  fair  might  blamt  as,  if  it  were  less  coached/ 

It  is  hardly  to  believed  what  absurd  and  indecent  images  men  will  in« 
trodoce  into  their  writings,  without  being  sensible  of  the  absurdity  and 
indecency.  I  remember  Lord  Orrery  told  me,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet 
written  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  whole  of  which  was  an  allegory 
on  the  PHALLIC  obscenity.  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  ask^d  Lord 
Orrery  who  this  person  was  ?  He  answered  he  did  not  know.  She  said, 
she  would  send  to  Mr.  Pulteuey,  who,  she  supposed,  could  inform  her. 
So  then,  to  prevent  her  from  making  herself  ridiculous.  Lord  Orrery 
•cnt  her  Grace  a  note,  in  which  he  gave  her  to  understand  what  was 
meant. 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening ;  and  read  in  n  variety  of  books :  sud- 
denly throwing  dowD  one,  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night.  Taylor.  VouMl  be 
robbed,  if  you  do :  or  you  must  shoot  a  highwayman.  Now  1  would 
ratbrr  be  robbed  than  do  that;  1  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman.  John- 
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k  *o.  But  1  would  rather  »hoot  him  io  the  instant  when  be  it  attemptiog 
to  rob  me,  than  afterward*  swear  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailj,  to  take 
away  bis  life,  after  he  had  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  am  ri^bt  io  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear ; 
I  cannot  be  mistaken,  if  I  shoot  him  in  the  act.  Bnides,  we  feel  lets 
reloc^ore  to  take  away  a  man*s  life,  when  we  are  heated  by  the  iojarj» 
than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have  cooled* 
Boswell.  So,  Sir,  you  would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of  prirate  pas- 
sioo»  than  that  of  public  advantage.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  shoot 
the  highwayman,  I  act  from  both.  Boswell.  Very  well,  very  well.— There 
is  DO  catching  him.  Johnson.  At  xhf*  same  time,  one  does  not  know 
what  to  aay.  For  perhaps  one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  uo« 
easiness  for  having  shot  a  higinvaymau.  Few  minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  to  great  a  thing.  Boswell.  Then,  Sir,  you  would  not  shoot  him  ? 
Johnson.  But  1  might  be  vexed  afterwards  for  tliat  too. 

Tbrale*8  carnage  not  having  come  for  him,  as  he  expected,  I  accom- 
panied him  some  part  of  the  way  home  to  hiti  own  house.  I  told  him, 
that  I  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few  days  before,  and  bad 
said,  that  in  his  company  we  did  not  so  much  interchange  cooversatioo, 
as  listen  to  him;  and  that  Dunning  observed,  upon  this.  One  is  alwaya 
willing  to  listen  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  to  which  I  answered.  That  is  a  great 
deal  from  you.  Sir.— -Yes,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here 
is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  libtening  all  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Boswell.  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a 
handsome  thing,  which  has  been  said  of  him  by  another.  It  tends  tv 
increase  benevolence."     Johnson.  Undoubtedly  it  is  right.  Sir. 

On  Tuesday,  April  7*  i  breakfasted  with  him  at  his  house.  He  said, 
nobody  was  content.  I  mentioned  to  him  a  respectable  person  ia 
Scotland  whom  he  knew  :  and  I  asserted,  that  1  really  believed  he  waa 
always  content.  Johnsou.  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  content  with  the  present ; 
he  has  always  some  new  scheme,  some  new  plantation,  something  which 
is  future.  You  know  he  was  not  content  us  a  widower  ;  for  he  married 
again.  Boswell.  But  he  is  oot  reiitlesa.  Johnson.  Sir,  he  is  only  locally 
at  rest.  A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest;  but  his  mind  is  hird  at  work* 
This  gentleman  has  done  with  external  exertions.  It  is  too  late  for  him 
to  engage  io  d?>tant  projects.*'  Boswell.  He  seems  to  aaiuse  himself 
quite  well ;  to  have  his  attention  fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved^ 
by  very  small  matters.  I  have  tried  this;  but  it  woivld  not  do  with  me. 
Johnson,  (laughing)  No.  Sir ;  it  must  be  born  with  a  man  to  be  coo- 
tmitcd  with  little  things.  Women  hate  a  great  advantage  that  they  may 
take  up  with  little  thiugf,  without  disgracing  themselves:  a  man  can- 
not, except  with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle,  I  should  have  done 
nothing  else.  Boswell.  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical 
instrument?  Johnson.  No,  Sir*  1  once  bought  me  a  fiagelet ;  but  I 
nevfr  made  out  a  tunc*  Boawell.  A  fiagelet.  Sir  !— so  small  an  ioMtru* 
meot  ?  I  tk&oH  N^a  liked  to  hetr  you  phiy  011  the  violooe«llo«     7!kil 
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dbovid  have  been  tf^mr  instraoient.  Johndon.  Sit,  J  ttifgbt  i*  wtU  hare 
playtd  00  the  violoncello  86  Htiother;  bat  I  should  have  done  oothing 
eipe*  No,  Sir ;  a  roan  would  never  underttike  gfeat  things,  coahl  he  be 
ate'used  with  iniali.  I  onc«  tried  knotting.  Deai)>8teir*s  tister  ander* 
took  to  teach  me ;  hut  J  could  not  learn  it.  Boswtfll.  So,  Sir ;  Jt  will 
be  related  in  poDnpoas  narrative,  *  Once  for  his  amusement  he  tried 
knotting;  nor  did  this  Hercules  disdain  the  distaff.  Johnson.  Knitting 
of  stockings  is  a  good  amusement.  As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen  I  shoald 
be  a  knitter  of  stockings.  He  abked  me  to  go  down  with  him  and  dine 
at  Mr.  Thrale's  atStreatham,  to  which  1  agreed.  I  had  lent  him  **  An 
Account  oF  Scotland,  in  1702,*'  written  by  a  man  of  various  enqnirj, 
ao  English  chapluin  to  a  regiment  stationed  there.  Johnson.  It  is 
sad  stuff.  Sir,  miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  then  were.  There 
is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diffused.  No  man  now  writes  so 
ill  as  Martin's  Account  of  the  Hebrides  is  written.  A  tnan  conid  not 
write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's  clerk  now  to  write,  and 
heMl  do  better. 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a  certain  female  friend's 
**  laxity  of  narration,  and  inattention  to  truth." — I  am  as  much  vexed 
{said  he]  at  the  ease  with  which  she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the 
thing  itself.  I  told  her.  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear  every  day 
mid  to  yoQ,  what  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  for,  rather  than  bear* 
Yoa  know.  Sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than  bear  to  be 
told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood.  Do  talk  to  her  of  it :  I  am  weary. 
Boswell.  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very  inaccurate  man  in  his 
narrative.  Sir  ?  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of  port 
at  a  sitting.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied 
with  pen  and  ink  ;  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any  thing  he 
told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was  Tact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I 
loved  Campbell :  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man :  he  htd  a  reverence  for 
religion.  Though  defective  in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle ; 
and  be  did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  1  have  heard. 

I  told  him,  tl)at  I  had  been  present  the  day  before,  when  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue, the  literary  lady,  sat  to  Mins  Reynolds  for  her  picture ;  and  that 
•he  said,  **  she  had  bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  last  two 
offensive  chapters;  for  that  she  thought  the  book  so  far  good,  as  it  g^ve^ 
io  an  elegant  manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad  writers  medii  ctviy 
which  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  advised  her  to  read."  Johnson.  Sir,  she 
bas  not  read  them  :  she  shews  none  of  this  impetuosity  to  me  :  she  doen 
not  knoi^Grfek,  and,  I  fancy,  knows  little  Latin.  •  She  is  willing  you 
•hould  think  she  knows  them  ;  hut  she  does  not  say  she  does.  Boswell. 
Mr*  Harris,  who  was  present,  agreed  with  her.  Johnson*  Harris  was 
laughing  at  her.  Sir.  Harris  is  a  sound  sullen  scholar ;  he  does  not  like 
ioterlopers.  Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.  I  looked  into 
bit  book,  and  thought  he  did  not  understand  his  own  system.  Boswell. 
He  tays  plain  things  in  a  forma!  and  abstract  way,  to  be  sure;  but  his 


we  u'k    of  pleasure,  we    mean 
s,  he   hud   picsiure   with  ■  w». 
I  converiation,  hut  something  o(  a  itery  tliftercnt 
tpll   you,  tliut  |ilpa«ute  ii  conirary  to  iiupiiiaew. 
il  (ilcuBurt.  Su  tlieie  are  men  who  huie  |ireft!rrcd 
wretch  iDUBt  htf  be,  wh<i  i>  roDtent 
uch  roiivcrmlion  a»  can  be  )iad  ailKing  tavu^es  1  Vou  may  remeoi- 
■I  officer  "I  Fort  Augu>iu>,  oho  hHi)  served  in  Aiutrirn,  told  n»of 
n  they  were  obliged  to  bliad,  in  order  to  get  her  back  from 
uvage  liTe.     Bo>we1i.  Site  must  have  breii  aa  aoimal,  a  beait,"     Jobfr* 
•on.  She  ns»  a  tiicaking  cat. 

I  nieniioiied  (o  him  that  I  had  become  very  wexry  in  a  cniDpany  wtierc^ 
1  heard  not  a  liiigle  iiilellfctoul  sentence,  except  ihat  ■'  o  man  who  bad 
been  *etlled  ten  year»  in  Minorca  wh»  become  a  much  iiiTeriaur  man  It* 
what  he  w«»  in  London,  bec*ute  a  niun'i  mind  giows  narrow  in  •  nnr- 
riiw  place.  JnhnwiO.  A  man'*  mind  ijrowii  narrow  in  a  narruw  placc^ 
wboae  minil  i*  nilHrged  only  becauii;  he  baa  lived  in  a  large  place  :  bnt 
what  la  got  by  biii>li»  and  ihiokinK  in  preserved  in  a  narrow  pi'ice  at  well 
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I  doD*t  know,  Sir  :  if  you  had  remained  ten  years  iu  the  lb]fi  of  Col,  yoa 
would  not  have  been  the  man  that  you  now  are*  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  if  1 
had  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five ;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five.  Boiwell.  1  own.  Sir,  the  spirits  which  I  have  in  London 
make  me  do  every  thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk 
twice  as  much  in  London  as  any  where  else. 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said.  He  was  not  an  agreeable  companion,  for  he 
talked  always  for  fame.  A  man  who  does  so,  never  can  be  pleasing.  The 
nan  who  talks  to  uoburthen  his  mind,  is  the  man  to  delight  you.  An 
eminent  friend  of  ours  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his  knoivledge 
would  otherwise  make  him,  because  he  talks  partly  from  ostentation. 

Soon  after  oar  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one  of  the  maids  calling 
eagerly  on  another,  to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what  this  could 
mean.  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had 
brought  from  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  reading,  *'  Memoir^s  de 
Fonienette^*  leaning  and  swinging  upon  the  low  gate  into  the  court,  with- 
out his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes*s  **  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  ;*'  and 
mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  celebrat- 
ing his  funeral  obsequies  in  his  life-time,  which,  I  told  him,  I  had  been 
used  to  think  a  solemn  and  afifecting  act.  Johnson*  Why«  Sir,  a  man 
may  dispose  hifi  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  it  is  so 
liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll 
make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  laugh  too. 
1  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson's 
fipinion  what  were  the  best  English  sermons  for  style.  I  took  an  op- 
portunity to-day  of  mentioning  several  to  him.  Atterhury  f  Johnson. 
Ye#,  Sir,  one  of  the  best.  Boswell.  TiUoUon?  Johnson.  Why,  nf>t 
sow*  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's 
style:  though  I  don*t  know  ;  I  should  be  cautious  of  objecting  to  what 
Ina  been  applauded  by  so  many  suffrages. — South  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
jon  except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  violence,  and  sometimes  coarsenoes 
of  language.— 5eec{  has  a  very  fine  style :  but  he  is  not  very  theological. 
JurtuCi  sermons  are  very  elegant.— 5Aer/bcAc'«  style  too  is  very  elegant, 
though  he  has  not  made  it  his  principal  study.— And  you  may  add  Smalls 
rUgt.  AH  the  latter  preachers  have  a  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now 
trflka  much  of  style :  every  body  composes  pretty  well.  There  are  no 
such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a  hund.red  years  ago.  1  should 
tecommend  Dr.  darkens  sermons,  were  he  orthodox.  However,  it  is 
very  well  known  where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned  heretic  ;  so  one  is  aware 
of  it.  Boswell.  I  like  Ogden*s  Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  lK>th  for 
neatness  of  style  and  subtilily  of  reasoning.  Johnson.  1  should  like  to 
read  all  that  Ogden  has  written.  Boswell.  What  1  wish  to  Itfiow  ii»,  what 
No.  8.  4  K 
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cermoDS  affoVd  the  best  specimen  of  English  pulpit  eloquence.  John- 
ton.  We  have  no  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any 
thing:  if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence.  A  Clergyman:  (whose 
pame  1  do  not  recollect.)  Were  not  Dodd*s  sermons  addressed  to  the 
passions  ?  Johnson,  They  were  nothing.  Sir,  be  they  addressed  to  what 
they  may.   . 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  see  Scotland.  John- 
son. Seeing  Scotland,  Madam,  is  only  seeing  a  worse  England.  It  is 
teeing  the  flower  gradually  fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the 
Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing  quite  a  different  scene. 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  soon  to  have  a  benefit  at 
Drary-lane  theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate  circumstances.  We 
were  all  warmly  interested  for  his  success,  and  had  contributed  to  it. 
However,  we  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he 
could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed  that  he  should  be  brought  on  to 
speak  a  Prologue  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments 
of  what  it  might  be :  as,  that  when  now  grown  o/irf,  he  was  obliged  to 
cry,  *'  Poor  Tom*s  O'cold; — that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
atage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a  Churchill  had 
beat  the  French  ;— that  he  had  been  satyrised  as  **  mouthing  a  sentence 
as  curs  mouth  a  bone,*'  but  he  was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.— Noy 
{said  Johnson,)  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

**  Mad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  a|^aio.** 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Upon  the  road  I  eudea* 
youred  to  maintain,  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under 
jiny  obligation  to  reside  upon  his  estate;  and  that  by  living  in  London 
he  does  no  injury  to  his  country.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  he  does  no  in* 
jury  to  his  country  in  general,  because  the  money  which  he  draws  from 
it  gets  back  again  iu  circulation;  but  to  his  particular  district,  his  par- 
licular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All  thfft  he  has  to  give  away  is  not 
given  to  tbot^e  who  h^ve  the  first  claim  to  it.  And  though  1  have  said 
ihat  the  cponey  circulates  back,  it  is  a  long  time  before  that  happeoa. 
Then,  Sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate  ought  to  consider  himself  as  hav- 
ing the  charge  of  a  district,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  cirility  aod 
happiness. 

Next  d:iy  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning.  He  praised  Delaoy^a 
^*  Observations  on  Swift  ;*'  said  that  his  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might 
both  be  true,  though  one  viewed  Swift  more,  and  the  other  lets  favour- 
ably ;  and  that,  between  both,  we  might  have  a  complete  uotioo  of 
5w»ft. 

Talkin)^  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himself  the  use  of  wine,  from 

fnortil  and  religious  considerations,  he  said.  He  mu»t  not  doubt  about 

it.     When  one  doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  conrlu- 

tipn.     I  now  no  luore  think  of  driukiog  wine,  than  a  horse  does.     The 
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wioe  upoD  Xht  table  »  no  more  for  ise,  than  for  the  dog  that  is  under 
the  ubie. 

On  Thar«day»  April  9t  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joihua  Reynoldt*Sf 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  (Dr,  Shipley,)  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay,  Mr« 
Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  lately  re* 
turned  from  Italy,  and  entertained  us  with  his  observations  upon  Horace*! 
▼ilia,  which  he  had  examined  with  great  care,  I  relished  this  touch,  at  it 
brought  frenh  into  my  mind  what  I  had  viewed  with  great  pleasure 
thirteen  years  before.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridgej 
joined  with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the  various  lines  in  Horace  re* 
latiog  to  the  subject. 

Horace's  Journey  to  Brundisium  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed^ 
that  the  brook  which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now,  exactly  as  at  that 
time ;  and  that  he  bad  often  wondered  how  it  happened^  that  small  brooltf^ 
cuch  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages,  notwithstanding  earth- 
<|uakes,  by  which  even  mountains  have  been  changed,  and  agriculture,^ 
which  produces  such  a  variation  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Cam- 
bridge. A  Spanish  writer  has  this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.  After 
obaerviog  that  most  of  the  solid  structures  of  Rome  are  totally  perished, 
while  the  Tiber  remains  the  same^  adds, 

**  Loque  ira  Firme  huid' tolamenta^ 
**  L0  Fugitive  permanece  y  dura,'** 

JohotOD.  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus  Viialis : 

•*  '  immota  iabticuni  j 

**  Et  qua  perpetud  sunt  agitata  manent.'^ 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's  writings  that  he  was  ai 
cheerful  contented  man.  Johnson.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
my  Lord.  Are  we  to  think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he  says  so  in  hit 
writing^  ?  We  see  in  his  writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind 
to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  preferment,  talks  with  contempt 
of  it  in  his  writings,  and  affects  to  despise  every  thing  that' he  did  not 
despite.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  wa^  like  other  chaplains,  looking  for 
▼acauciet :  but  that  is  notpecniiar  to  the  clergy.  1  remember  when  I 
wat  with  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the  officers  seriously 
grumbled  that  00  general  was  killed.  Cambridge.  We  may  believe 
Horace  more,  when  he  says. 

**  Romm  Tikur  am^m^  9entoiut  Tiburt  Romam  ; 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistancy : 

"  Mt  coiutor«  mihi  ttis^  et  deetdere  tristtm^ 
**  Qumnd^€unqU9  trakunt  invita  negotia  Romam*^ 

fioMitlU  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  Defer  be  at  rest,    Ramtay.  It  is 
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Adt  in  hit  ttatore  to  be  at  rent.  AVhen  lie  ir  at  rest,  he  h  in  the  worat 
•tate  that  be  can  be  in  ;  for  he  has  oothiog  to  agitate  him.  He  it  then 
Kke  the  mao  in  the  Irish  song» 

<<  Thert  lit'd  a  yoaofc  naD  in  Balliaacrsxy, 
^  Who  waoted  a  wife  for  to  make  bia  oaoiay/* 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  that  it  wastong  be« 
fore  his  merit  came  to  be  acknowledged :  that  he  once  complsiiDed  to 
him,  iu  ludicrous  terms  of  distress.  Whenever  1  write  any  thiog« 
the  public  made  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it :  but  that  his 
''Traveller"  brought  him  into  high  reputation.  Langton.  There  ii 
not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem ;  not  one  of  Dryden*s  careSesa  vesica. 
Sir  Joshua.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say»  it  was  ode  of  the 
finest  poems  in  the  English  language.  Langton.  Why  were  you  glad  ? 
You  surely  had  do  doubt  of  this  before.  Johnson*  No ;  the  merit 
of  **  The  Traveller"  is  so  well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot 
augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it.  Sir  Joshua.  But  his  frienda 
may  Inspect  they  had  too  great  a  partiality  for  him.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir, 
the  partiality  of  his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty we  could  give  him  a  hearing.  Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions 
upon  any  subject ;  so  he  talked  always  at  random.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would  be« 
come  of  it*  He  was  angry  too,  when  catcbed  in  an  absurdity ;  but  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into  another  the  next  minute,  i  re* 
member  Chamier,  after^  talking  with  him  some  time,  said.  Well,  1  do 
believe  he  wrote  this  poem  himself:  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  i«  believ« 
ing  a  great  deal.  Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  i/c/ir,  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  of  «  The  Traveller," 

^  Itemote,  aafiicaded,  nelaocboYy,  •low.'^— 

Did  he  mean  tardinesa  of  locomotioa?  Gokisuiith  who  wauld  aoj 
•oasethiog  without  cooaiderotkm*  anawered,  ^  Yes.*'  I  won  sittiug  by, 
and  aaid,  **  No,  Sir,  you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion ;  you  mean 
that  sloggishneii  of  mind  which  qooMa  upon  a  man  ia  solitude."  Cbn* 
ttiet  belieVe^\beo  that  I  bad  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if  he  bad 
aaeu  ine  write  it«  Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he 
wrote,  did  it  better  than  aay  other  man  could  do.  He  deserved  a  place 
in  Westminster- Abbey ;  and  every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it 
better.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  fill  his  mind  with  know* 
ledge.  He  transplanted  it  from  ofte  place  to  another ;  and  it  diil  not 
fettle  in  his  mind  ;  so  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in  hib  own  books. 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  No  wise  roan  will  go 
to  live  in  the  country,  unless  he  has  something  to  do  wbieh  can  be  better 
done  in  the  country.  For  instance ;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a 
year  to  study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to  the  fields,  than  to  au 
opposite  wiilU    Than,  if  n  man  walks  owl  in  the  connlfTS  the  re  ia  nobody 
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to  keephiiti  from  walking  id  again  ;  bat  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London, 
he  it  not  fore  when  he  iball  walk  in  afraio.  A  great  city  ia»  to  be  surer 
the  school  for  studying  life ;  and  **  The  proper  study  of  maukind  is 
onao/'  as  Pope  observes.  BoswelK  I  fancy  Loudon  it  ihe  best  place  for 
socie^ ;  thoogh  I  have  heard  that  the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still 
beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  here.  Johnson.  Sir,  1  question  if  in 
Purissncfa  a  company  as  is  sitting  round  this  table  Could  be  got  together 
iu  leas  than  half  a  year.  They  talk  in  Prance  of  the  felicity  of  men  and 
women  living  together :  the  truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not  higher 
than  the  women,  they  know  no  more  than  the  women  do,  and  they  are 
not  held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the  presence  of  women.  Ram* 
«ij.  Literature  is  upon  the  gW>wth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France:  here  it 
is  rather  passie*  Johnson.  Literature  was  in  France  long  before  we 
had  it.  Paris  was  the  second  city  for  the  revival  of  letters :  Italy  had 
it  first  to  be  sure.  What  have  we  done  for  literature,  equal  to  what  was 
done  by  the  Stephani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our  literature  came  to 
w  throiigfo  France'.  Caxton  printed  only  two  books,  Chaucer,  and 
Gewer,  that  were  not  translations  from  the  French  ;  and  Chaucer,  we 
knew,  took  mach  from  the  Italians.  No,  Sir,  if  literature  be  in  ita 
epring  ta  France,  it  is  a  second  spring  ;  it  is  after  a  winter.  We  are  now 
before  the  French  in  literature;  but  we  had  it  long  after  thtm»  la 
Knglaud,  any  man  who  wears  a  itword  and  a  powdered  wig  is  ashamed  to 
be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not  so  iu  Prance.  Vet  there  is,  probably,  a 
^reat  deal  of  learning  in  France,  because  they  have  such  a  number  of 
religioaa  eatabTishoients ;  so  many  men  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
te  study.  I  do  not  know  this ;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  common  prin<- 
dplet  of  chance.    Where  there  are  many  shooters,  some  will  hit. 

We  talked  of  old  age.    Johnson  (now  in  bis  seventieth  year»)  taid^ 
It  ts  a  nan's  own  fault,  it  is  from  want  ofi  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid 
10  old  age.     The  Bishop  asked,  if  au  old  man  does  not  lose  faster  than 
he  gcfti.    Johnaeo.    1  tliink  not»  my  Lord,  if  be  exerts  himself.     One  of 
the  eeospsuiy  raahly  observed,  that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old 
mae  that  ioaeaaibility  comes  upon  him.    Johnson,  (with  a  noble  ele» 
ration  and  disdain,)  No,  Sir,  I  should  never  be  happy  by  being  less 
ratiesaU      Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     Your  wish  then.  Sir,  i»  yrfpavtuy 
itimeKOfnyoc»    Johnson,    Yes»  my  Lord.      Hia  Lordship  mentioned  a 
chantable  estabiithment  in  Wales,  where  people  were  maintained,  and . 
supplied  .with  every  thing,  upon  the  condition  of  their  contributing  the 
wrerkky  produce  of  their  labour ;  and  le  said  they  grew  quite  torpid  for 
^raat  of  property.     Johnson.    They  have  no  object  for   hope.     Their 
^onditioii  cannot  be  better*     It  is  rowing  without  a  |)ort. 

One  of  the  company  aaked  htm  the  nkeaning  of  the  expression  in  Juvc*- 
^al,  MBSKf  ImetrtiStm  Johnson.  I  think  it  ckfar  enough ;  as  much  ground 
^aese  may  have  chance  to  find  a  lizard  upon. 

Comoieiitators  have  dtfiered  as  to  the  exact  meaonng  of  the  express 
^iw  hjr  which  the  poet  totended  to  enloEsce  the  s^otimeat  contained  iu 
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the  passage  wliere  these  words  occqr.     It  is  enough  that  they  meao  to 
deaote  even  a  very  small  possession,  provided  it  ho  a  inisn*s  own : 

'*  IBst  aliqoid,  q|tiocuoqa«  loco  quocooqae  recetio, 
**  Uoias  leie  dominam  fecisse  Uccrta-" 

This  season,  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the  news-papers  cf  ap« 
plying  Shakspeare*s  words  t6  describe  living  persons  well  known  in  the 
worlds  which  was  done  under  the  title  of  "Modern  Characters  from 
Shakspeare  ;'*  many  of  which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy  took 
so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  pamphlet.  Some« 
body  said  to  Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those 
characters.  Yes  (said  he)  I  have.  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  be  lefl 
out.     He  then  repeated  what  had  been  applied  to  him, 

<<  Toa  nast  borrowmeGARAOANTUA^smootb.^ 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of  this,  he  wa» 
obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had  something  of  an  awkward  aini 
ludicrous  effect.  Why,  Madam,  it  has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using  lug 
words,  which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.  Gara- 
gantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais.  BoswelL  But,  Sir,  there  ia 
another  amongst  them  for  you  : 

**  He  woald  not  flatter  Neptune  for  hit  trident, 
**  Or  Jove  for  bis  power  to  thunder."* 

Johnson.  There  is  nothing  marked  in  that.  No,  Sir,  Garagantaa  h 
the  best.  Notwithstanding  this  ease  and  good-humour,  when  I,  a  little 
while  afterwards,  repeated  his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick,  which  was  received 
with  applaufe,  he  asked,  Who  said  that  ?  and  on  my  suddenly  answer- 
ing—Garag'afiftia,  he  looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufficient  indicatioo 
that  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up* 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a  rich  assemblage. 
Besides  the  company  who  had  been  at  dinner,  there  were  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Burney,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Cbolmondeley,  Miss  Hannah  More,  &c.  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing  distraction  for  some  tioie, 
I  got  into  a  corner,  arith  Johnson,  Ganrick  and  Harris.  Garrick  :  (to  Har- 
ris.) Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read  Potter^siEschylus?  Harris.  Yes;  and 
I  think  it  pretty.  Garrick  :  (to  Johnson.)  And  what  think  you.  Sir,  of 
it  ?  Johnson.  I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  verbiage :  but  upon 
Mr.  Harris*s  recommendation,  1  will  read  a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris.) 
Don*t  prescribe  two.  Mr.  Harris  suggested  one,  I  do  not  remember 
which.  Johnson.  We  must  try  its  effects  as  an  English  poem  ;  that  is 
the  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  translation.  Translations  are,  in  ge- 
neral, for  people  who  cannot  read  the  original.  1  mentioned  the  vulgar 
Mtying,  that  Pope.*s  Homer  was  not  a  good  representation  of  the  original. 
Johnson.    Sir,  it  ia  the  grtatett  work  of  the  kiud  that  hat  ever  beea 
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ptodaced.  Bo«we1l.  The  truth  is,  it  it  impossible  perfectly  to  trani- 
Ute  poetry.  In  a  different  language  it  may  be  the  sameiuDe,  but  it  hat 
not  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on  a  bassoon  ;  Pope  on  a  flagelet. 
Harris.  I  think,  heroic  poetry  is  best  in  blank  verse  ;  yet  it  appears  that 
rhyme  is  essential  to  English  poetry,  from  our  deficiency  in  metrical 
qaantities.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of  our  language  h  na« 
merous  prose.  Johnson.  Sir  William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who 
gare  cadence  to  English  prose.  Before  his  time  they  were  careless  of 
arraDgement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  dentence  ended  with  an  im- 
portant word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech  it 
wm»  concluded.  Mr.  Langton,  who  now  had  joined  us,  commended 
Gkirendon*  JohnHon.  He  is  objected  to  for  his  parentheses,  his  iu- 
▼oUed  clausefi,  atid  his  want  of  harmony.  But  he  is  supported  by 
bis  matter.  It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style  is 
so  faulty  :  every  substance^  (smiling  to  Mr.  Harris,)  has  so  many  aeci^ 
d«jili.<-—To  be  distinct,  we  must  talk  anali/tiealfy.  If  we  analyne  lan- 
guage, we  must  speak  of  it  gramatically ;  if  we  analyse  argument, 
we  most  speak  of  it  logically.  Garrick.  Of  all  the  translations  that 
ever  were  attempted,  I  think  EIphiuston*s  Martial  the  most  extraordinary. 
He  consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  epigrammatist  mys«lf, 
yon  know.  I  told  him  freely,  Yon  don't  seem  to  huve  that  turn.  I 
asked  himif  he  was  serious;  and  finding  he  was,  I  adrised  him  against 
pablisbing.  Why,  his  translation  is  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  original.  1  thought  him  a  man  of  some  talents  ;  but  he  seems  crazy 
10  this.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not  courage  to  do. 
Bat  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it  upon  him,  to  make 
bim  angry  with  me.  Garrick.  But  at  a  friend.  Sir-— .  Johnson.  Why, 
•och  a  friend  as  I  am  with  him — no.  Garrick.  But  if  you  see  a 
/riend  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?  Johnson.  That  is  an  extra- 
vagant case.  Sir.  You  are  sura  a  friend  will  thank  you  for  hindering 
bim  from  tumbling  over  a  precipice  :  but,  in  the  other  case,  1  should 
bnrt  bis  vanity,  and  do  him  no  good.  He  would  not  take  my  advice. 
iUbrother-in-law,Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription  of  fifty  pounds,  and 
lid  be  would  send  him  fifty  more,  if  he  would  not  publish.  Gar- 
L*  What  1  eh  ;  Is  Strahan  a  good  judge- of  an  Epigram?  Is  not  he 
ratber  an  o6/tif f  man,  eh  ?  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge 
of  an  Epigram  :  but  you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  Epigram. 
Botwell.  It  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  author  as  you 
talked  to  Elphinston;  yuu,  who  have  been  so  long  the  manager  of  a 
theatre,  rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authors.  You  are  an  old  Judge,  who 
beve  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  You  are  a  practii^ed  surgeon, 
wbo  have  often  amputated  limbs;  and  though  this  may  have  been  for 
tbe  good  of  your  patients,  they  cannot  like  yon.  Those  who  have  under- 
gone a  dreadful  operation,  are  not  very  fond  of  seeing  the  operator 
again.  Garrick.  Yes,  I  know  enough  of  that.  There  was  a  reverend 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hawkins^)  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  shoe  of  something. 
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which  I  refoted.  Harris.  So,  the  tiege  was  raited*  Jcbsfon*  Aj,  lie 
came  to  meaii^^complaioed ;  and  told  me  that  Oarrick  said  hit  play  waa 
wrong  io  the  concoction.  Now,  what  if  the  concoction  of  a  plaj  !  (Hera 
Garrick  started,  and  twisted  bimselft  and  seemed  sorely  vexed ;  far 
Johnson  told  me  be  believed  the  story  was  true.)  Garrick.  I— .I.-.I-. 
said y?f«^  concoction.  Johnson,  (smiling.)  Well,  he  left  out^rif.  And 
Rich,  he  ssid,  refused  him  in  JaUe  English  :  he  could  show  it  under 
his  hand.  Garrick.  He  wrote  to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having  rc- 
foted  his  play  :  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  affair.  I 
am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world  :  and  bow 
will  your  judgment  appear  !**  1  answered,  **  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the 
aerionsneas,  and  all  the  terrors,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  poblithiag 
your  play  ;  and  as  you  live  at  a  great  distance,  (Devonshire,  1  believe,) 
if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press."  I  never  bear4 
more  of  it,  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1  found  Johnson  at  home  io  the  morning*  We' 
resumed  the  conversation  of  yesterday.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  ef 
it  which  had  escaped  my  memory,  and  enabled  me  to  record  it  more  per- 
fectly than  I  otherwise  could  have  done.  He  was  mncb  pleased  with 
my  paying  so  great  attention  to  his  recommendation  in  17^3,  the  peried 
when  our  acquaintance  began,  that  I  should  keep  a  joornal ;  and  1  eoald 
perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  bis  mind 
preserved  ;  and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say  that  he  alwaja 
laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing,— 'it  delighted  him,  on  a  review,  to 
•  find  that  his  conversation  teemed  with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him.  You  were  yesterday.  Sir,  in  remarkably  good  ha-* 
mour ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irrita- 
tion or  violence.  There  was  no  bold  offender.  There  was  not  one  capi* 
tal  conviction.     It  was  a  maiden  assize.     You  had  on  your  white  glovea* 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for  having  been  too  silent. 
Sir.  (said  I,)  you  will  recollect  that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir  Joshua 
for  being  glad  that  Churles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  *'  Travellert** 
and  you  joined  him.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the  head^ 
without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is  too  much  under  Fox  and  Barke  at 
present.  He  is  under  the  Fox  star,  and  the  Irish  consteihtion.  He  ia 
always  under  some  planet.  Boswell.  There  is  no  Fox  star.  John- 
800.  But  there  is  a  dog  star.  Boswell.  They  say,  indeed,  a  fox  and 
a  dog  are  the  same  animal. 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman,  who,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  said,  waa 
first  talkative  from  affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the  same  cause  ; 
that  he  first  thought,  I  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  liveliest  man  in  every 
company;  and  then,  all  at  once,  O  !  it  is  much  more  respectable  to  be 
grave  and  look  wise.  He  has  reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by 
being  first  talkative,  and  then  silent.  He  reverses  the  course  of  Nature 
too ;  he  was  first  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then  the  creeping  worm.    John* 
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•  * 

'  eoD  Iftoghed  lood  and  loDg  at  this  expansion  and  illustration  of  what 
be  himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir  William  Scott,  his  Ma* 
je8ty*fi  Advocate  General,)  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  nobody  else 
there.     The  company  being  small,  Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he 
had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a  considerable  time  little  was  said. 
At  last  he  burst  forth  :  Subordination  is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age* 
Ko  man,  now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father  had,»-except  a 
'gaoler.     No  master  has  it  over  his  servants :  it  is  diminished  in  our  90U 
leges ;  nay,  in  our  grammar-schools.    Boswell.  What  is  the  cause  of  this» 
Sir  ?     Johnson.  Why,  the  coming  in  of  the  Scotch,     (laughing  sarcas* 
tically.)   Boswell.  That  is  to  say,  things  have  been  turned  topsyturvey.— 
But  your  serious  cause.     Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  there  are  many  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  is,  1  think,  the  great  increase  of  money.     No  man 
DOW   depends  upon  the  Lord  of  a  Manor,  when  he  can  send  to  another 
country,  and  fetch  provisions.     The  shoe-black  at  the  entry  of  my  court 
does  not  depend  on  me.     I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which 
he  hopes  somebody  else  will  bring  him  ;  and  that  penny  1  must  carry  to 
kinother  shoe-black,  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.     I  have  explained,  in 
my,  **  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'*  how  gold  and  silver  destroy  feudal 
tobordination.     But,  besides,  there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  reverence. 
No  son  now  depends  upon  his  father,  as  in  former  times.     Paternity 
used  to  be  considered  as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to 
many  claims.     That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  very  small  bounds.     My 
bope  is  I  that  as  anarchy  produces  tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation  will 
prod  uce yreiti  strict io» 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  desire,  I  observed,  how 
little  there  is  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with  the  other  objects  of  human 
Attention.     Let  every  man  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  a 
part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  talking  or  thinking  of  Shakspeare,  Vol- 
tAire,  or  any  of  the  most  celebrated  men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now 
toppoted  to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world.     Let  this 
be  extracted  and  compressed  ;  into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go!     I 
then  slily  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and  his  asburoing  the  airs  of 
m  great  man.     Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  littfe  Garrick  assume*. 
Tio$  Sir,  Gviinck  fortunam reverenter hfibet.    Consider,  Sir;  celebrated 
men,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance; 
but  Garrick  had  it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went 
home  every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  cranium,    Then» 
Sir,  Garrick  did  not  Jindf  but  made  his  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and 
almost  the  bed-chambers  of  the  great.     Then,  Sir,  Garrick  had  under 
bim  a  numerous  body  of  people;  who,  from  fear  of  his  power,  and  hopes 
of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of  his  talents,  were  constantly  submissive 
to  him.     And  here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
sion.    Garrick  has  made  a  pi ajer  a  higher  character.     Scott.  And  he 
is  a  very  sprightly  writer  too*    Johnson.  Yes,  Sir;  and  all  this  supported 
No.  8.  4  L 
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by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisitioo.    If  all  this  bad  happened  toipf, 

I  should  have  had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles  walking  before  me, 

to  knock  down  every  body  that  stood  in  the  way.     Consider,  if  M  this 

had  happened  to  Gibber  or  Quin»  they'd  have  jumped  over  the  moon.*? 

Vet  Garrick  speaks  to  us.  (bmiling.)     fioswell.  And  Garrick  is  a  very 

good  man,  a  charitable  man.     Johnson.  Sir,  a  liberal  man.     He  has 

given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in  England.     Thf  re  may  be  a 

little  vanity  mixed  :  but  he  has  shewn  that  money  is  not  his  first  object. 

Boswell.  Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  io« 

tention  to  do  a  generous  action;  but  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  he 

net  wiih  the  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened  him.      Johnson. 

Why,  Sir,  that  is  very  true,  too ;  for  I  never  knew  a  roan  of  whom  it 

could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than 

Garrick  ;  it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at  the  time.     Scott.  I  am 

glad  to  hear  of  his  liberality.     He  has  been  represented  as  very  saving, 

Johnson.  With  his  domestic  saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.     1  remember 

drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago,  when  Peg  Woflliogton  made  it,  and  be 

grumbled  at  her  for  making  it  too  strong.     He  had  then  begun  to  feel 

money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should  have  enough  of  it. 

Ou  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  ofjit,  and  the  effects  of  that 

art  which  is  called  economy,  he  observed.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how 

men  of  very  large  estates  not  only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  arc 

often  actually  in  want  of  money.     It  is  clear  they  have  not  value  for 

what  they  spend.     Lord  Sbelbqrne  told  me,  that  a  man  of  high  rank, 

who  looks  into  his  own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought  to  have,  all 

that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with  any  advantage,  for  five  thoosand 

pounds  a  year.     Therefore  a  great  proportion  must  go  in  waste  ;  and, 

indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  most  people,  whatever  thtir  fortune  is.  Bo^» 

well.  1  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  of  this.     But  how  is  it  ?  Whut  is  waste? 

Johnson.    Why,  Sir,  breaking  bottles,  and    a  thousand   other  thioga. 

Waste  cannot  be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sen^ble  how  destructive 

It  is.     Economy  on  the  one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  ir*  made  to 

maintain  a  man   genteelly,  and  waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the 

same  income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be  defined.     It  it  a 

very  nice  thing ;  as  one  man  wears  his  cost  out  much  sooner  than  another, 

we  cannot  tell  how. 

We  talked  of  war,  Johnson.  Every  man  thinks  meanly  of  himself 
for  not  having  been  a  soldier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea.  Boswell.  Lord 
Mansfield  does  not.  Johnson.  Sir,  if  Loid  Mansfield  were  in  a  companj 
of  General  Officers  and  Admirals  who  have  been  in  service,  he  would 
shrink  ;  he'd  wifh  to  creep  under  the  table.  Boswell.  No,  he*d  think  ha 
rould  try  them  all.  Johnson.  Ves,  if  he  could  catch  them  :  but  they'd 
try  hiin  much  Kooncr.  No,  Sir  ;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
or  Sv^rdtn  both  present  in  any  company,  and  Socrates  to  say.  Follow 
nie,  iiiid  hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy  ;  and  Charles,  laying  bis  hand  on 
hib  bv^ord,  to  say.     Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar;  a  man  would  be 
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ftshamed  to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the  impression  is  universal :  yet  it  is 
•trange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery  :  such 
crowdings  such  tihh,  such  stench  !"  Boswell,  Vet  sailors  are  happy. 
Johnson.  They  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece  of  fresh  meat ; 
with  the  grossest  seDSUality.  But,  Sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
has  the  dignity  ofdanger.  INIankind  reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear» 
which  is  so  general  a  weakness.  Scott.  But  is  not  courage  mechanical, 
aud  to  be  acquired  ?  Johnson,  Why  yes,  Sir,  in  a  collective  sense* 
Soldiers  consider  ihemselves  only  as  part  of  a  great  machine.  Scott. 
We  find  people  fond  of  being  sailors.  Johnson*  I  cannot  account 
for  thut,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other  strange  perversions  of 
imagi  nation. 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor  was  uniformly  violent ;  but 
in  conversation  he  always  exalted  tha  profession  of  a  soldier.  And  yet  I 
have,  in  my  large  and  various  collection  of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an 
eminent  friend,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  My  god-soQ 
railed  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and  rationally  weary  of  a  military  life. 
If  jou  cad  place  him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may  increase  his 
happinesty  and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is  passed  in  distress 
aod  danger,  or  io  idleness  and  corruption."  Such  was  his  cool  reflection 
in  his  study;  but  whenever  he  was  warmed  and  animated  by  the  pre-* 
•ence  of  company,  he,  like  other  philosophers,  whose  minds  arc  im« 
^regnated  with  poetical  fancy,  caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splen- 
did renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose  abilities  he  thought  highly^ 
hut  observed,  that  he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Cluu.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  that  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  John-> 
too  ;  yet  he  certainly  was  very  shy  of  saying  any  thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
presence.  Mr,  Scott  now  quoted  what  was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek 
poet,  to  which  Johnson  assented. 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montague  a  catalogue  of  all 
I>tioiel  Defoe's  works  of  imagination  ;  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well 
•§  of  his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated,  allowing  a  considerable  share 
of  merit  to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  variously  nnd 
so  well.  Indeed,  his  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  enough  of  itself  to  estubhsh 
bis  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  imposture  of  the  Cock-lane 
Ghost,  and  related,  with  much  satisfaction,  how  he  had  assisted  in  de- 
tecting ttie^cheat,  and  had  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  news-papers. 
Upon  this  subject  i  incautiously  ofTeiided  him,  by  pressing  him  with  too 
many  questions,  and  he  shewed  his  displeasure.  I  apologibeJ,  saying 
that  I  asked  quebtioos  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  tntertained;  1 
repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain  ;  but  that  the  moment.he  gave  me  a  hinff 
the  momeut  be  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted. — But,  Sir,  (<*ai(l 
be,)  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing :  and  he  continued  to 
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rate  me.  Nay,  Sir,  (said  I,)  wheD  you  have  put  a  lock  opou  the  well, 
so  tliat  I  can  no  longer  driuk,  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 
piny  upon  me  and  wet  roe. 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teazed  with  questions.  I  was  once 
present  when  a  gentleman  asked  so  many  as,  What  did  you  do.  Sir  ? 
What  did  you  say.  Sir  ?  that  he  at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  I  will 
not  be  pat  to  the  question.  Don't  you  consider.  Sir,  that  these  are  oot 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  1  will  not  be  baited  with  tehai  and  why: 
what  is  this  ?  what  is  that  ?  why  is  a  cow*s  tail  long  ?  why  it  a  fox*s 
tail  bushy  ?  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  conntenaoce, 
said.  Why,  Sir,  you  ore  so  good,  that  1  venture  to  trouble  you.  John- 
son. Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  on  reason  why  you  should  be  so  ilL 

Talking  of  the  Jubtitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  which  criminals  were 
punished,  by  being  confined  to  labour,  he  said,  1  do  not  see  that  they 
are  punished  by  this  :  they  must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never 
been  guilty  of  steeling.  They  now  only  work  ;  so,  after  all,  they  have 
gained  ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them  ;  the  coiifioemeot  is  DotbiDg. 
Every  man  who  works  is  confined :  the  smith  to  his  shop,  the  tailor  to  hia 
garret.  Boswell.  And  Lord  Mansfield  to  his  Court.  John«on.  Yes,  Sir. 
Vou  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be  extended,  as  in  the  soog. 
Every  island  is  a  prison.  There  is,  in  Dodsley*s  collection,  a  copy, of 
vcr&es  to  the  author  of  that  song. 

Smithes  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great  traveller,  were  men- 
tiuued.  He  repeated  some  of  them,  and  said  they  were  Smithes  best 
verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  travelling  into  distant 
Countries ;  that  the  mind  was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of 
dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it.  He  expressed  a  particular 
enthusiasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall  of  Chins.  1  catched  it  for 
tlie  moment,  and  said,  I  really  believed  I  should  go  and  see  the  wall  of 
China  had  I  not  children,  of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  Sir» 
(vaid  he,)  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what  would  be  of  importance  in 
raibiijg  your  children  to  eminence.  There  would  be  a  luetre  reflected 
upon  them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They  would  beat  all  timet 
regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of 
China.     I  am  serious,  Sir. 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott^s,  he  said,  Will  you  go  home  with  me? 
Sir,  (»aid  1,)  it  is  late  ;  but  1*11  go  with  you  for  three  minutes.  Johnson. 
Or  four.  We  went  to  Mn,  Williams*s  room,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Allan  the  printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt-(*ourt,  a 
worthy  oMi{;iii^  m»ti,  and  his  very  old  acquaintance;  and  what  was  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminutire  »ize,  he  used, 
even  in  Johnson^s  presence,  to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  aud 
solemn  utterance  of  the  great  mun.-^I  this  evening  boasted,  that  aU 
though  I  did  not  write  what  is  called  stenogra|iliy,  or  short-hand,  in 
appropriated  clmractcr*  devised  for  the  purpose,  1  lud  a  method  of  my 
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owro  of  wrltiog  half  words,  and  leaving  out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to 
keep  thesubsteoceand  language  of  any  discourse  which  1  had  heard  so 
much  io  vjewy  that  I  could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  1  had 
taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once  de6ed  an  actual  short- 
hand writer;  and  he  made  the  experiment  by  reading  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  part  of  Robertson's  "  History  of  America,**  while  1  endeavoured 
to  write  it  in  tny  wnj  of  taking  notes.  It  was  found  that  I  had  it  very 
imperfectly;  the  conclusion  from  which  was,  that  its  excellence  wus 
principally  owing  to  a  studied  arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential  injury. 

Co  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at  home  before  dinner;  Dr. 
Dodd*s  poem,  entitled  **  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  laying  upon  his 
table.  This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordinary  effort  by  a  man  who  was 
in  Newgate  for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear  Johnson's  opinion 
of  it :  to  my  surprise  ;  he  told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  1  took 
op  the  book,  and  read  a  passage  to  him.  Johnson.  Pretty  well,  if  you 
are  previously  disposed  to  like  them.  1  read  another  passage,  with 
which  he  was  better  pleased.  He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own  hands, 
and  having  looked  at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  **  Whatevi- 
dence  is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  before  he  suffered  ?  I  do 
not  believe  it.**  He  then  read  aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  kiug,  &c. 
and  observed.  Sir,  do  you  think  that  a  roan,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be, 
banged,  cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal  family  ? — Though,  he  maf^ 
have  composed  this  prayer  then.  A  man  who  has  been  canting  all  his 
life,  may  cant  to  the  last.  And  yet  a  man  who  has  been  refused  a  par- 
don after  so  much  petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fervently 
for  the  King. 

He  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  dine  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Percy.  Talking  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said,  he  was  very  envious.  I 
defended  him,  by  observing  that  he  owned  it  frankly  upon  all  occasions. 
Johuson.  Sir,  you  are  enforcing  the  charge.  He  hud  so  much  envy, 
that  be  could  not  conceal  it.  He  was  so  full  of  it,  that  he  overflowed. 
He  talked  of  it  to  be  sure  often  enough.  Now,  Sir,  what  a  man  avows, 
be  is  not  ashamed  to  think ;  though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is 
ashamed  to  avow.  We  are  all  envious  naturally  ;  but  by  checking  envy, 
we  get  the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all  thieves  naturally  ;  a  child  always 
tries  to  get  at  what  it  wants  the  nearest  way ;  by  good  instruction  and 
good  habits  this  is  cored,  till  a  man  has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize 
what  is  another's;  has  no  struggle  with  himself  abuut  it. 

And  here  1  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much  heat  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Percy,  which  I  should  have  suppressed,  %%ereit  not  that  it  gave 
occa-ton  to  display  the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of  Johnson, 
who  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friend  was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he 
had  said  in  his  wrath,  was  not  only  prompt  and  desiroub  to  be  recon- 
ciled, but  exerted  himelf  to  make  ample  reparation. 
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Books  of  Travfls  having  been  mentioned,  Johnion  praised  PennaDt      - 
tery  highly,  at  he  did  at  Ooovegan  in  the  Iile  of  Sky.     Dr.  Percy 
knowinj^  himielf  to  be  the  heir  mute  of  the  ancient  Percitr*,  and  having 
thewa^nle^t  and  most  dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble  Ho\]se  of  North- 
umberland, conld    not  hit  quietly  and   hear  a  man   praised,  who  had 
spoken  disrespectfully   of  Alnwck-Castle  and  the   Duke's  pleasure- 
grounds,  fspecially  an  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels.     He  therefore 
opposed  Johnson  eagerly.     Johnson.     Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said  of 
Alnwick,  has  done  what  he  intended  ;  he  has  made  you  v^ry  angry. 
Percy.    He  has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  representing  it  like  a 
cititen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine 
turf  and  gravel  walks.     JohnsonI    According  to  your  own  account.  Sir, 
Pennant  is  right.     It  is  trim.     Here  is  grass  cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled 
stnooth.     Is  not  that  trim  ?     The  extent  fs  nothing  against  that ;  a  mile 
may  tie  as  trim  as  a  square  yard.     Your  extent  puts  roe  in  mind  of  the 
citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of  roabt-beef,  and  two  puddings* 
There  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in  laying  out  the  ground,  no  trees* 
Percy.  He  pretends  to  give  the  natural  history  of  Northuml>erlaad,  and 
yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  immense  number  of  trees  planted  there  of 
late.     Johnson.    That  Sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  history^ 
that  is  ctvi/ histor}'.     A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  oaky 
is  not  to  tell  how  many  oaks  have  been   planted  in  this  place  or  that* 
A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how  many 
cows  are  milked  at  Islington.     The  animal  is  the  same,  whether  milked 
in  the  Park  or  at  Islington.     Percy.     Pennant  does  not  describe  well  ; 
a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Lochlomond  would  describe  it  bet- 
ter.    Johnson. <    1  think  he  describes   very  well.     Percy.    I  travelled 
after  him.     Johnson.    And  /  travelled  after  him.      Percy.    But,  my 
good  friend,  you  are  short-righted,  and  do  not  ree   so  well  as  I  do.     I 
wondered  at  Dr.  Percy  venturing  thus.     Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at 
the  time:  but  inflammable    particles   were   collecting   for  a  cloud  to 
burst.     In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy  said  bomething  more  in  disparage- 
ment of  Pennant.     Johnson,  (pointedly)     **  Tiiis  is  the  resentment  of  a 
narrow  mind,  becaube  he  did   not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland* 
Percy,  (feeling   the  stroke)    Sir.  you   may  be  as  rude  as  you   please* 
Johnson.    Hold,  Sir!  Don't  talk  of  rudeness  ;  remember.  Sir,  you  told 
me    (puffing  hard   with  passion  struggling  for   a   vent)    I  was  short- 
sighted.    We  have  done  with  civility.     We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we 
please.     Percy.   Upon  my  honour.  Sir,  I  did  uot  mean  to  be  uncivil* 
Johnson.    1  cannot  soy  so,  Sir;  for  I  did  mean  to  be  uncivil,   thinking 
you  had  been  uncivil.     Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  htm 
by  the  hand,  assured  him  affeclioootely  thut  his  meaning  had  been  mis- 
understood; upon  which  a  reconciliation   infitantly  took  place.     John- 
son.   My  dear  Sir,   I  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant.     Percy,  (re- 
suming the  former  snbject.)    Pennaut  complains  that  the  helmet  is  not 
hung  out  to  invite  to  the  ball  of  hospitality.     Now  I  never  heard  it  was 
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the  custom  to  hang  oat  a  helmet.  Johnson.  Haog  biai  up,  hang  him 
up.  Boswell.  (humouring  the  joke)  Hang  out^hit  skull  instead  nf  a 
bclmetyand  you  may  drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as  he  is 
your  enemy;  that  will  be  truly  ancient.  There  will  be  Northern  An- 
liqaities.  JohnKon.  He*fl  a  Whig,  Sir  ;  a  sad  dog^  (vmiling  at  his  own 
violent  ezpresBions,  merely  for  political  differeuce  of  opinion^)  But  he's 
ibe  best  traveller  I  ever  read ;  he  obsefVes  more  things  than  any  one 
«lie  does. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too  high  praise  of  a  writer  who 
trarerseil  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could  put  to- 
gether only  curt  frittered  fmgmeuts  of  his  own,  and  afterwards  procured 
aupplemental  intelligence  from  parochial  ministers,  and  others  not  the 
best  qualified  or  roo^t  impartial  narrators,  whose  ungenerous  prejudice 
against  the  house  of  St nart  glares  in  misrepresentation  ;  a  writer,  who 
«t  best  treats  merely  of  superficial  objects,  and  shews  no  philosophical 
investigation  of  character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  exhibited 
io  his  masterly  "  Journey,*'  over  part  of  the  same  ground ;  and  who  is 
should  seem,  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Scotch,  has 
flattered  the  people  of  North«Britaiu  so  inordinately  and  with  so  little 
discrimination,  that  the  judicious  and  candid  amongst  theminust  be  dis* 
gnsted,  while  they  value  more  the  plaiut  jt»t,  yet  kindly  report  of 
Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant,  ap  a  Traveller  in  Scotland, 
let  me  allow  him  from  authorities  much  better  than  mine,  hitf  deserved 
praise  as  an  able  Zoologist ,  and  let  me  also,  from  my  own  understand- 
ing and  feelings,  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his  *'  London,'*  which, 
though  said  to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some  particulars,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  topographical  performances  that  ever  appeared  in  any 
Isagoage.  Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  has  the  true 
apirit  of  a  Gentleman.  As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his  **  LoN- 
BOV*'  the  pas«age  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious  friend,  I  must 
by  DO  means  omit  Bolt-eourtf  the  long  residence  of  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities,  great  learning,  a  most 
retentive  memory,  of  the  dee^>est  and  most  unaffected  piety  and  mo- 
rality, mingled  with  those  numerous  weaknesses  and  prejudices  which 
bis  friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode.  I 
brought  on  myself  this  transient  anger,  by  observing  that  in  his  tour  in 
S^oilamdf  he  once  had  long  and  woeful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food 
of  men  in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England.  It  was  a  na- 
tional reflection  unworthy  of  him,  nod  I  shot  my  bolt.  In  return  he 
gave  me  a  tender  hug.  Con  amore  he  also  said  of  me  "  The  dog  is  a 
fVkig :  1  admired  the  virtues  of  Lord  Russel,  and  pitied  his  fall.  I 
should  have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolution.  There  has  been  periods 
fioce,  io  which  I  should  have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a 
•  supporter,  as  far  as  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well-poised  balance 
between  tbe  crown  and  people:  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
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•gainst  the  iSoAcf  popuH,  that  uiomeDt  may  it  be  said  **  The  dog*f 
a  Whig  r 

We  bad  a  calm  after  a  itorm,  staid  the  evtniog  and  supped,  and  were 
pleasant  and  gay.     But  Dr.  Percy  told  me  he  was  very  uneasy  at  what 
bad  passed  :  for  there  was  a  gentleman  there  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  have  appeared  more 
respectable,  by  shewing  bow  intimate  he  was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who 
might  now,  ou  the  contrary,   go  away  with  an  opinion  to  his  disadvan- 
tage.    He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to  lyr.  Johnson,  which  I  after- 
wards did*     His  observation  upon  it  was,  **  This  comeit  of  slrataf^em  : 
had  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage  befbre  that  gentle- 
man, he  should  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  house  all  the  time."     He 
•poke  of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.      Then,  Sir,  (said  1)  may 
1  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  you  may  eflfectualiy  counter- 
act any  unfavourable  report  of  what  passed.     I  will  write  a  letter  to  yea 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  that  day,  and  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  put  in  writing  as  an  answer  to  that  letter,  what  you  have 
now  said,  and  as  Lord  Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Faoli's  sood^ 
I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the  oorrcspondence  in  his  Lordship*a 
presence.     This  friendly  scheme  was  accordingly  carried  into  ezecutioa 
without  Dr.  Percy's  knowledge.     Johnson's  letter  placed  Dr.  Percy*a 
unquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest  point  of  view  ;  and  I  contrived  that 
Lord  Percy  should  hear  the  correspondence,  b^  introducing  it  at  Gene- 
ral Paoli*8,  as  an  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  towards  one 
in  whom  his  Lordship  was  interested.  Thus  every  unfavourable  impression 
was  obviated  that  could  possibly  have  been  made  on  thosf  by  whom  be 
wished  most  to  be  regarded.    I  breakfasted  the  day  after  with  him,  and 
informed  him  of  ray  scheme,  and  its  hsppy  completion,  for  which  he 
thanked  me  in  the  warmest  terms,   and    was  highly   delighted    with 
Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  praise,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.     He  ssid, 
I  wouid  rather  have  this  than  degrees  from  all  the  Universities  in  Europe. 
It  will  be  for  me,  and  my  children,  and  grand-children.     Dr.  Johnson 
having  afterwards  asked  me  if  1  had  given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being 
told  1  had,  was  offended,  and  insisted  that  I  bhould  get  it  back,  which  i 
did.     As,  however,   he  did  not  desire  me  to  destroy  either  the  original 
or  the  copy,  or  forbid  me  to  let  it  be  seen,  1  think  my»elf  at  liberty  to 
apply  to  it  his  general  declaration  to    me  concerning  his  own  letters* 
That  he  did  not  choose   th«y  should  be  published  in  hii*  life   time  : 
but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing  after  his  death.     I  shall  there- 
fore insert  this  kindly  correspondence*  having  faithfully  narrated  the 
circumstances  accompanying  it. 

« 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  BEG  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Dr.  Percy,  who 
was  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined  at  his  house; 
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wheo,  in  the  coarse  of  the  dispute  as  to  PennaoCs  merit  as  a  traveller, 
you  told  Percy  that  he  had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mkid  against 
PeoDanty  because  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland. 
Percy  is  sensible  that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him;  but  he  is  vextd 
to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  1  know  is  not  the  case.  I 
have  told  him  that  the  charge  of  being  narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the 
particular  point  in  question  ;  and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a 
martyr  to  his  noble  family. 

Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next  Friday  ;  and  I  should 
be  sincerely  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his  Lordship  how  well 
yoQ  think  of  Or.  Percy,  who,  I  fiud,  apprehends  that  your  good  opinion 
«f  him  may  be  of  very  essential  consequence;  and  who  assures  me,  that 
be  has  the  highest  respect  and  the  warmest  affection  for  you^ 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  your  candour  and  generosity,  is  altogether  unkuown  to  Dr.  Percy,  and 
proceeds  from  my  good-will  towards  him,  and  my  persuasion  that  you 
will  be  happy  to  do  him  an  essential  kindness.  1  am,  more  and  more, 
my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful. 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Bos\^ell. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWCLL,  ESQ. 

•IE* 

The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me  is  one  of  those  foolish  contro- 
versies, which  begin  upon  a  question  of  whidi  ntrither  party  cares  how  it  is 
decided,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity 
with  which  every  man  re»ists  confutation.     Dr»  Percy's  warmth   pro* 
ceeded  from  a  caute  which,  perhaps,  does  him  more  honour  than  he  could 
have  derived  from  joster  criticism.    His  abhorrence  of  Pennant  proceeded 
from  his  opinion  that  Pennant   had  wantonly  and  indtcently  censured 
his  patron.     His  anger   made   him  resolve,   that,  for  hsvitig  been  once 
wrong,  he  never  should  be  right.     Pennant  has  much  in  hib  notions  that 
1  do  not  like  ;  but  still  I  think  him  a  very  intelligent  travellt* r.     If  Percy 
is  really  offended,   I   am  sorry  :  for  he  is  a  man  whom  1  never  knew  to 
offend  any  one.     He   is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to 
teach  ;    a   man,    out  of  whose  company   1  never  go  without  having 
learned  something.     It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but   1  am 
afraid  it   is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance.     So  much  extensiou 
of  mind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy  of  enquiry,  if  you  survey  your 
whole  circle  of  acquaintance,  you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at 
all,  thatyou  will  value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like 
him ;  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him  in  research  §  and 
1  do  not   know   that  he   equals  him  in  elegauce.     Percy's  attention  to 
No.  Q.  4  M 
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poetry  hat  given  grtce  and  tpleodoar  to  bii  stadia  of  antiquity.    A 
inere  aDtiqoartan  it  a  rugged  being. 

Upon  the  whole  yon  tee  that  what  I  might  tay,  in  tport  or  petolanct 
to  him,  it  Tery  contittent  with  full  conviction  of  hit  merit* 

I  aqUf  dear  Sir, 

Your  rootty  &c» 

April  §3,  177t.  8iM.  JoRVIOII« 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  PERCY,  NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. 

PEAK  HE. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnton  on  the  tnbject  of  the  Petmatimn  cootroveniy  ; 
pind  have  received  from  him  an  antwer  which  will  delight  you.  I  read  it 
yrtterday  to  l^r,  Roberttoo,  at  the  Exhibition;  and  at  dinner  to  Lord 
Percy,  General  Oglethorpe,  &c.  who  dined  with  ut  at  General  Faoli'as 
who  wat  alto  a  witnett  to  the  high  Ustimnmif  to  your  honour. 

General  Paoli  detiret  the  favonr  of  your  company  ncit  TiH^day  f 
pinner,  to  meet  Dr.  Johnton.  If  i  can,  I  will  call  on  yon  lo-day»  1 
am,  with  aincere  regard. 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  tervant. 

Sooth  Aadlcy*«trect,  April  85.  Jamm  BotwcLL, 

On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnton  at  Mr.  Langton't  where 
were  Dr.  Portent,  then  Bithop  of  Chettert  now  of  London,  and  Dr, 
Stinton.  He  wat  at  firtt  in  a  very  tilent  mood.  Before  dinner  he  taid 
nothing  but  **  Pretty  baby/'  to  one  of  the  children.  Langton  taid  very 
well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  could  repent  Johnton*i»  coovertaiion  beibra 
dinner,  at  Johnton  had  taid  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete  chapter  of 
*'  The  Natural  Hittory  of  Iceland,**  from  the  Danith  of /toT<6«if  •  tiM 
whole  of  which  wat  exactly  thut: 

«<  Chaf.  LXXII.   Omammg  Snakes:* 

**  There  are  no  tnaket  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole  island.*' 
At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the  newspapert  of  giving 
fnoderu  charactert  in  tentencet  from  the  clattickt,  and  of  the  patt^ge, 

^  Parcat  dcoram  cnltor,  rt  lafrcqaeaf, 
Insaatictttis  dam  Mpientis 
CoDtaltot  crro,  aanc  rttrortim 
VcU  d«rc,  at  que  iterara  cartaa, 

Cof  or  rclictoa  :** 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jeoyna ;  who,  after  having  wandered  in  th« 
wilds  of  infidelity,  had  returned  to  the  christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton  atked 
Johnton  m  to  the  prpprieiy  of  sapieniut  consullut,  Johnton.  Though 
rmfuiiui  w|m  primarily  an  adjective,  likeiiaiJeM#it  cameto  beusedaa* 
substantive.    So  we  hh^e  Juris  amsmiimst  a  consult  in  law. 

We  talked  of  the  atyica  of  dificraat  painters,  and  how  eertainly  a  con- 
poisseur  could  distinguish  them.    I  aakedi  if  there  was  as  clear  a  diflerw 
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rrace  of  Myltfi  io  Innguage  as  ia  paintings  or  eten  as  in  hand^wriU 
ingy  to  that  the  composition  of  every  individual  may  be  distimgiiished  ? 
Johnaoo*  Yet«  Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excellence,  such 
••  Dryden  and  Milton,  can  always  be  distinguished.  I  had  no  doubt 
of  this ;  but  vh«t  1  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  there  was  really  a 
peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever,  as  there  is  certainly  a  peculiar 
haod-writin};,  a  peculiar  countenance,  not  widely  different  in  many^ 
yet  always  enough  to  be  distinctive. 

"— "fscif  noD  oniDibas  uosi 

Nee  divrrta  tsmfa." 

The  Bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  he  supposed  that  many  pieces  in 
Dodaley's  collection  of  poems,  though  all  very  pretty,  had  nothing  ap- 
propriated  in  their  style;,  and  in  that  particular  could  not  be  at  all  distin* 
gubhed.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  1  think  every  man  whatever  has  a  pe- 
culiar style,  which  may  be  discovered  by  nice  examination  and  coiiipa-< 
riaoa  with  others:  hut  a  man  must  write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style 
obvioasly  discvrnable.  As  logicians  say,  this  appropriation  of  style  it 
infinite  io  pof estate  limited  in  inaciu. 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening,  and  he  and  Dr.  John*- 
too  and  f  ttaid  to  supper.  It  was  mimtiofled  that  Dr.  Dodd  had  once 
wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club.  Johnsoiu  I  should  be 
sorry  if  any  of  our  Club  were  hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  tome  of  them 
deserve  it. 

Beauclerk  (toppoting  thit  to  be  aimed  at  persons  for  whom  he 
bad  it  that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long,) 
wat  irritated,  and  eagerly  said,  Vou,  Sir,  have  a  friend  (naming 
him)  who  detenres  to  be  hanged ;  for  he  speaks  behind  their  backt 
against  thote  with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best  terms,  and  attacks 
them  in  the  oewtpapers.  He  certainly  ought  to  be  kicked*  Johntcm. 
Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  tome  deg^e  :  Veniam  petimus  damusque  vieUm 
sim.  To  be  tare  it  may  be  done  to  much,  that  a  man  may  detenreio 
be  kicked.  Beauclerk.  He  it  very  malignant.  Johnson.  No,  Sir ; 
he  It  not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will.  He  would  do  no 
mao  no  eatesitial  injury ;  he  may,  indeed,  love  to  maketport  of  peopio 
by  resing  their  tanity.  I,  however,  once  knew  an  old  gentleman  who 
Wat  absolutely  malignant.  He  really  wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced 
it  it.  Boswell.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom  yoo 
are  to  violent  it,  I  know,  aotin  of  good  principlet.  Beauclerk.  Then 
he  doet  not  wear  tbem  out  io  practice. 

Dr*  Johotoo,  who,  an  I  have  ob^terved  before,  delighted  io  discrimi<« 
natioo  of  character,  and  having  a  masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
wot  willing  to  lake  men  m  they  are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  qoalttiet,  I  toppote  thought  he  had  said  enough  in  defence  , 
of  hit  frieod,  of  whose  meritt,  notwithstanding  his  exceptionable  points, 
he  had  a  just  value ;  and  added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Toctday,  April  14,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
with  General  Paoliand  Mr.  Langton.    General  Oglethorpe  declHimed 
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against  luxury.  Johnson.  .Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  every  state  of  society  it  at 

luxurious  as  it  can  be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can  get«  Oglethorpe* 

But  the  best  depends  much  upon  ourselves;  and  if  we  can  be  as  welt 

satisfied  with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the  wrong  toaccustom  our  palates lo- 

whttt  18  high-seasoned  and  expensive.     What  says  Addisou  in  bis  *  Cato/ 
speaking  of  the  Numidian* 

'  Coarse  are  bit  meals,  cbe  fortune  of  (be  cbace. 
Amid  the  ruoniog  stream  he  slakes  bisthirtt. 
Toils  all  the  dsy,  aud  at  the  approach  of  oighf , 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  be  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  bead  upon  a  rock  till  morn  ; 
And  if  the  following  day  be  cbaocc  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  ao  untasted  spriof^, 
Blesses  his  stars,  aud  thinks  it  luxury,* 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury.  Sir,  if  you  will.  Johnson.  But  hold 
Sir ;  to  be  merely  satisfied,  is  not  enough.  J t  is  in  refinement  and  ele* 
gance  that  the  civUized  man  differs  from  the  savage.  A  great  part  of  our 
•industry,  aud  all  our  ingenuity  is  exercihcd  in  procuring  pleasure;  and. 
Sir,  a  hungry  man  Imi  not  the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinuer, 
that  a  hungry  man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinuer.  You  see  I  put 
the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man  may  have  as  much,  najs  more  pleasure 
in  eaiiug  a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has  in  eating  a 
luxurious  dinner.  But  1  suppose  the  man  who  decides  between  the  two 
dinners,  tu  be  equally  a  hungry  man. 

Talking  of  different  governments*, — John*>oii.  The  more  contracted 
f>ower  is, 'the  more  easily  it  is  destroyed.  A  country  governed  by  a 
<ie»|>ot  is  an  inverted  cone.  Government  there  catuiol  be  fo  firm,  us  when 
it  rests  upon  abroad  basis  gradually  contracted,  us  the  ^ovt- rnment  of 
X^reat  Britain,  which  is  founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy 
cdijiicil,  then  in  the  King.  BoswelL  Power,  when  contracted  into  the 
I'crson  of  a  despot,  may  be  easily  destroyed,  a»  the  prince  may  be  cut 
citT.  So  Caligula  wibhed  that  the  people  of  Home  had  but  one  neck, 
tiiat  he  might  cut  them  off  at  a  blow.  Oglethorpe.  It  wua  of  the  Senate 
be  wished  that.  The  Senate  by  its  usurpation  contronled  both  the  £m« 
perour  and  the  people.  And  d(>u*t  you  think  that  we  ^ee  too  much  of 
ll.:it  in  our  own  parliament  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymology  of  Muccaronic 
verves,  which  he  thought  were  of  Italian  invention  from  Maccaroni ;  but 
on  being  informed  tliat  this  would  infer  that  they,  were  the  mostcommou 
and  easy  verges,  niaccaroni  being  the  most  ordinary  and  bimple  food,  he 
u'a«t  at  a  loss  ;  f«»r  he  said,  he  rather  should  have  supposed  it  tn  import 
in  its  primitive  Mgniiication,  a  composition  of  several  things  ;  for  Mac* 
caronic  verses,  are  verses  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  difierent  languagei>, 
tt.at  i>,  of  one  language  with  the  termination  of  another.  I  suppose  we 
scarcely  know  of  a  language  in  any  country  where  tbtre  is  any  learning,' 
iii  t^liich  thrtt  motley  ludtcroua  species  of  compoMlion  may  not  be 
iouud.   It  is  particularly  droll  iu  Low  Dutch.     The  *  PoUmomiddinia  of 
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r>runDmood,  of  Hawthoroden,  in  which  there  is  a  jumble  of  many  lan- 
guages moulded,  as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.     Mr.  Lang- 
ton    made  ut   Uagh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Grecian  mould,  by  Joshua 
Baroea,  in   which  are  to  be   found  such  comical  Angh-helienhms  as 
KXvZ^oiety  tfiarxBty  they  were  banged   with  clubs.     On  Wt^dnesday, 
April  15, 1  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in  high  spirits, 
for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and 
eloquent  historian  of  Uindo^tan,  who  expressed  a  great  admiratiun  of 
Johnson.     I  do  not  care  (said  he)  on  what  subject  Johnson  talks;  but  I 
love    better  to  hear  him  talk  than  any  body.     He  either  gives  you  new 
thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.     It  iii  a  »hametothe  nation  that  he  has 
not    been  more  liberally  rewarded.     Had  1  been  George  the  Third,  and 
thought  as  he  did  about  America,  1  would  have  given  Johnson  three 
huodred  a  year  for  his  'Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  alone.     I  repeated  this, 
a.r\^  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  such  praise  from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 
At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  ingenious  Quaker 
Isaciy,   Miss  Seward,  the  poetess  of  Litchfield,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo, 
^nd    the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford,  Tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     Before 
<^  '  liner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's  '<  Account  of 

*  ^ '  e  late  Revolution  in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if 
^  ^  devoured  ir,  which  was  to  all  appearance  his  method  of  studying.  He 
Icno^rs  bow  to  read  better  than  any  one  (said  Mrs.  Knowles;)  he  gets  at 
"t.! .  e  substance  of  a  book  directly  ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it.  He  kept 
^^    «»rapt  up  in  the  table-cloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  dinner,  from 

*  n  avidity  to  have  one  entertainment  in  readiness,  when  he  should 
*' AV€5  finUhed  another ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use  so  coarsea  simile)  a  dog 
^H<»  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  something  else 
^  Hich  bas  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very   naturally  introduced  at  a 

^^  ble  were  Johnson,  who  boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  palate,  owned 

^'^^i'C  **  he  always  found  a  good  dinner,"   he  said,  I  could  write  a  better 

*^^^1(  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been  written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  upoQ 

^^aiosophical  principles.     Pharmacy  is  now  made  much  more  simple* 

<:>^>kery  may  be  made  so  too.     A  prescription  which  is  now  compounded 

^   five  ingredients,  bad  formerly  fifty  in  it.     So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature 

^      the  ingredients  be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do.     Then,  as  yea 

^«aoot  iLske  bad  meat  good,  I  would  tell   what  is  the  best  butcher's 

«t,  the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces ;  how  to  choose  young  fowls ;  the 

^•"^  per  seasons  of  diiFerent  vegetables  ;  and  then  how  to  roast  and  boil 

*^^  compound.    Dilly.   Mrs.    Glasse's,   Cookery,    which   is  the   best, 

_^^  written  by  Dr.  Hill.     Half  the  fra^/e  know  this.    Johnj»on.    Well, 

^    "^  **  ^  This  shews  how  much  better,  the  subject  of  Cookery  may  be  treated 

t  philosopher.     I  doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for,  in 

*"s.  Glasse's  ^Cookery,'  which  f  have  looked  into,  salt-petre  and  sal* 

l^^nelja  are  spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal-prunella  is 

^  «j  ialt-|ietre  burnt  on  charcoal ;  and  Hill  could  not  be  ignorant  of  thi:<. 
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However,  as  the  greatest  part  of  such  *  ho6k  \t  lAadt  by  tranfCiKptioa^ 
this  mistiike  may  have  be^o  carelessly  adoptM.  fiat  joa  shall  see  wbat  ■ 
Book  of  Cookery  1  shall  make  ?  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  th^  ^^PJ'^ 
right.  Miss  Seward.  That  would  be  Hercules  with  the  distaff  iodead^ 
Johnson.  No,  Madara.  Women  tao  spin  fery  tiell  ;  but  they  cuo^ 
make  a  good  book  of  Cookery. 

Johntion.  O !  Mi".  Dilly— you   most  know  that  an   English  B^iw* 
dictine  Monk  at  Paris  has  translated  *  The  Duke  of  Berwick*s  Memoirv,^* 
from  the  original  French,  and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.     1  offered 
them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  then  back  with  this  answer  :•«-*  That  the  first 
book   he  had   published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life,  by  which  be 
had  lost:  and  he  hated  the  name  ;*— >Now  1  honestly  tell  you,  that  Straham 
has  Refused  them;  but  I  also  honestly  tell  you,  that  he  did  it  apOD  do 
principle,  for  he  never  looked  into  them.     Dilly.  Are  they  well  tr»iia« 
lat^d,  Sir  f    Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  very  well—in  a  style  very  current  aod 
very  clear.    I  have  written  to  the  Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer  upon 
two  points:-*- What  evidence  is  there  that  the  letters  are  authentic  f  (for 
if  they  are  not  authentic,  they  are  nothing  ;)—>And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  original  French  is  pubfished  }  For  if  the  French  edition  io 
not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the  translation  will  be  almogtiia 
valuable  as  an  original  book.     They  will  make  two  volumes  in  octavo; 
and  I  have  undertaken,  to  correct  every  shevt  as  it  comes  from  the  preas« 
Mf .  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he  would  send  for  them.     He 
asked  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  would  write  a  Preface  to  them.    Johnson.  No, 
Sir.    The  Benedictines  were  very  kind  to  nAe,  and  (*ll  do  what  I  under- 
took to  do;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my  name  with  them,    lam  togaio 
nothing  by  them.     1*11   turn  them  loose  upon  the-wOrld»  aod  let  them 
take  their  chance.     Dr.  Mayo.     Pray,  Sir,  are  GanganeUi*s  lettera  au- 
thentic ?  Johnson.     No,    Sir,     Voltaire  put  the  tame  question  to  the 
editor  of  them,  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — Where  are  the  originalt  ? 

Mry.  Knowles*  affected  to  complain  that  men  had  much  more  libertj 
allowed  them  than  women.  Johnson.  Why  Madam,  women  have  all 
the  liberty  they  should  wish  to  have.  We  have  all  the  labour  aod  the 
dangeri  and  the  women  all  the  advanti^.  We  go  to  sea,  we  build 
houses,  we  do  every  thing,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the  women. 
Mrs.  Koowles.  The  Doctor  reasons  very  wittily,  bnt  not  convincingly. 
Now,  take  the  io9taoce  of  building ;  the  maaon*s  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen 
in  liquor,  is  ruined  ;  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  with  little  loss  of  character ;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  childrea 
starve.  Johnson.  Madam,  you  most  consider,  if  the  mason  docs  get 
himself  drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children  starve,  the  pariah  will 
oblige  him  to  6nd  security  for  their  maintenance.  We  have  different  - 
modes  of  restraining  <vil.  Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool  for 
men,  and  a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  more  perfection  from 
men  than  from  oarMelve$,  it  is  doing  them  honour.  And  women  have  Aot 
the  sanle  tedlfitsdi^fil  thit  we  have ;  fbey  aiay  always  live  in  virtoout 
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paoy ;  meo  mott  mix  id  the  world  indiicriminately.  If  •  woman  has 
■o  iacliiMitioD  to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from  it  is  no  restraint 
|»  her.  I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  into  the  Thames ;  but  if  I  were  to  try 
it,  my  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bedlam*  and  1  should  be  obliged  to 
lita:m.  Mrs.  Koowles*  Still,  Doctor,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  hard- 
ship that  more  iodnlgeiice.  is  allowed  to  men  than  to  women.  It  gites  a 
riority  to  men,  to  which  I  do  pot  see  how  they  are  entitled.  Jobn- 
It  is  plain*  Mudam,  one  or  other  must  have  the  superiority.  As 
Sbaskeapeare  says,  *  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind'. 
IKlly.  1  suppose  Sir,  Mrs  Knowles  would  have  them  ride  in  panniers, 
!»«»«  on  each  side.  Johiisoo.  .Then,  Sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them 
bc»ftb.  Mrs.  Koowies.  Well,  I  hope  that  in  another  world  the  sexes 
vail  be  equal.  Boswell.  That  is  being  tao  ambitious.  Madam.  Wt 
Ba»^ht  aa  well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the  angels*  We  shall  all,  I  hope, 
happy  in  a  future  state,,  but  we  most  not  expect  to  be  all  happy  ia 
tame  degree.  It  is  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to  our  several 
eaafjactties.  A  worthy  carman  will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac 
N^atoD.  Yet,  though  equally  good,  they  will  not  have  the  same  de* 
(r«et  of  happiness.    Johnson.   Prcibably  not. 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  ooc^  before  sounded  him,  by  mentioning  the 
Vmt«  Reverend  Mr.  Brown,  of  Utrecht's  image  ;  that  a  great  and  small 
gittis,  though  equally  full,  did  not  hold  an  equal  quantity ;  which  he 
tlsffew  ont  to  refute  David  Hume's  saying,  "  that  a  little  miss,  gpoing  to 
^^Qce  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as  happy  as  a  great  orator,  after 
It^viiig  made  an  eloquent  and  applauded  spfech."  After  some  thought, 
^<Aiiion  aaid,  I  come  over  to  the  parson.  As  an  instanee  of  coincidence 
of  thinking,  Mr.  Diily  told  me,  that  Dr.  King,  a  late  dissenting  minis* 
^^  ia  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  good 
"■^ea  of  different  capacities,  *'  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub ;  but 
tf  it  he  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.  Every  Saint  in  heaveu 
^11  have  as  much  happiness  as  he  can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a 
^Cir,  thoogbw  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  phrase,  '*  One  star  difiereth 
''^om  another  in  brightness." 

Or.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of  Soame  Jeoyns's  View  of 

^^  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion ;— ^Johnson.   I  think  it 

o  pretty  book  ;  not  very  theological  indeed  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an 

Sedation  of  ease  and  carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  cha^ 

'^cter  to  be  very  serious  about  the  matter.    Boswell.   He  may  have  in- 

^^ttded  this  to  introduce  his  book  the  better  among  genteel  people,  who 

'■i^ht  be  unwilling  to  read  too  grave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levity 

^  the  age.    We  have  physicians  now  with  bag^wigs;  may  we  not  have 

'''!^    divines,  at  least  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their  appearance  than 

"^  used  to  be  ?  Johnson.    Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say.     Boswell. 

'"■^  should  like  this  book,  Mrs.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  yoa  friendi 

"^    %faat  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue.    Mrs.  Knowles.  Yes,  indeed 
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1  like  him  there;   but  I    caooot  agree  with  him,   t)uit  friendahip  ia 
not  a  ChrittiaD  virtae.    Johnson.    Why  Madatn«  atrictly  apcttkiDg,  he 
is   right.     All  friendship  is  preferring  the  interest  of  a  frieod,  to  the 
neglect,  or,  perhaps,  against  the  interest  of  others ;  so  that  an  old  Greek 
said,  **He  that  has^rt>iid#  has  no/riend,^*    Now  Christianity  recounmenda 
unit ersal  benevolence,— 'to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren  ;  which  it 
contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  phi* 
losophers.    Surely,  Madam,   your  sect  roust  approve  of  this;  for  yoa 
call  all  mtrtfrtends.    Mrs.  Kuowles.  We  are  commanded  to  do  good  to 
all    men,  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  Faith. 
Johnson.    Well,   Madam.     The    household  of  Faith  is  wide  enough. 
Mrs*    Knowles.    But,    Doctor,    our  Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet 
there  was  one  whom  he  loved.    John  was  called  *  the  disciple  whooD  Jeaot 
loved.'     Johnson,    (with  eyes   sparkling   benignantly)   Very  well,    in- 
deed.   Madam.     You   have  said  very  well.     BoswelL    A  fine  applies* 
tion.     Pray,  Sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of  it?  Johnson.  1  had  not.  Sir. 
From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  1  know  not  how  or  why,  made  a  sod- 
den transition  to  one  upon  which  he  was  a  violent  agressor ;  for,  he  said, 
I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  except  an  American :  and  his  iuflam- 
able  corruption  bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he  breathed  out  threateoiogt* 
and  slaughter.   Calling  them  Rascals— 'Robbers— Pirates;  and  exclaim- 
ing he*d   burn  and  destroy  them.     Miss  Seward,  looking  to  him  with 
mild  but  steady  astonishment,  said.  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  wc  are 
always  roost  violeot  against  those  whom  we  have  injured.— He  waa  ir- 
ritated still   more  by  this  delicate  and  keen  reproach ,  and  roared  oat 
another  tremendous  volley,  which  one  might  fancy  could  be  heard  across 
the  Atlantic.     During  this  tempest  I  sat  in  great  uneasiness,  lamentiag 
his  heat  of  temper :  till,  by  degrees,  1  diverted  his  attention  to  other 
topicks. 

Dr.  Mayo,  (to  Dr.  Johnson.)  Pray  Sir,  have  yoa  read  Edwards^ 
of  New  England,  on  Grace  ?  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  Boswell.  It  poxzled 
me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  by  stating,  with 
wonderful  acute  ingenuity,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series  of  motive^ 
which  we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only  relief  1  had  was  to  forget  it. 
Mayo.  But  he  makes  the  proper  distinction  between  moral  and  phj* 
sical  necessity.  Boswell.  Alas,  Sir  they  come  both  to  the  same  thing. 
You  may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered  by  leather,  as  when 
the  iron  appears.  The  argument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions 
is  always,  I  observe,  fortified  by  supposing  universal  prescience  to  be  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Johnson.  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free^ 
than  you  are  of  prescience ;  you  are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  fin- 
ger or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  conclusion  from  a  deduc. 
tion  of  reasoning.  But  let  us  consider  a  little  the  objection  from  pre- 
science. It  is  certain  1  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not ;  that  does  not 
prevent  roy  freedoou  BoswcIL  That  it  is  certain  you  are  eiiher  to  go  home 
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or  not,  does  not  prevent  your  freedom  :  because  the  liberty  of  choice  bc^ 

tweeii  the  two  is  compaiible    with  that  certainty.     But  if  one  of  iheie 

events  be  certain  noWf  you   have  no /te/tire  power  of  volition.     If  it  be 

certain  you  are  to  go  home  to-night,  you  must  go  home.     Johnson. 

If  1  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  1  can  judge  with  great  probability 

how  he  will  act  in  any  case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judging* 

CfOD   may  have  this  probability  increased  to  certainty*    BoswelL-  When 

it  is  increased  to  ccitaintt/,  freedom  ceases,  because  that  cannot  be  cer«i 

tainly  foreknown,  which  is  not  certain  at  the  time;  but  if  it  be  certain 

at   the    time,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain  that  there  can  be 

afterwards  any  contingency  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  any 

Ihiug  else.     Johnson.    All  theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  all 

experience  for  it.-^l  did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther*     1  was  glad 

to  6od  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the  most  abstract  naturet 

involved   with  theological  tenets,  which  he  generally  would  not  suflerto 

be  iu  any  degree  opposed. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury:  You  cannot  spend  money  in  luxury 
ivithout  doing  good  to  the  poor.     Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them  by 
spending  it  in  luxury,  you  make  them  exert  industry,  whereas  by  giving 
it,  yoo  keep  them  idle.     1  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue  in 
giving  it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in  spending  it  in  luxury:  though 
there  may  be    pride   in  that  too.      Miss   Seward  asked,    if  this  was 
not  Mandevi lie's   doctrine  of    private  vices  public  benefits.     Johnson^ 
The   fallacy   of  that  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  neither  vices  nor 
benefits*     He  reckons  among  vices  every  thing  that  gives  pleasure.     He 
takes  the  narrowest  system  of  morality,  monastic  morality,  which  holds 
pleasure,  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it 
makes  it  better  ;  and  he  reckons  wealth  as  a  public  benefit,  which  is  by 
no  means  always  true.   Pleasure  of  itself  is  notavice.    Having  a  garden, 
which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure.     At  the 
aume  time,  in  this  state  of  being  there  are  many  pleasures  vices,  which 
howrver,  are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we  can  hardly  abstain  froni 
tbero.     The  happiness  of  Heaven  will  be,  that  pleasure  and  virtue  will 
be  perfectly  couMstent^     Mandeville  puts  the  cane  of  a  man  who  gets 
drunk  at  an  alehouse;  and  says  it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  much 
money  is  got   by  it  to  the  public.     But  it  roust  be  considered,  that  all 
the  good  gained   by  this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse-keeper, 
brewer,  malster,  and  farmer,  is  over-balanced  by  the  evil  caused  to  the 
nan  and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.     This  is  the  way  to  try  what  it 
viciaus,  by  ascertaining  whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it 
upon  the  wliole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice,     ll  may  happen  that  good 
is    produced  by  vice,  but  not  as  vice;  for  instance,  n  robber  may  tal^e 
money  from  its  owner,  and    give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a  better  use  of 
it.     Here  is  good  produced;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery,  butaa 
translation  of  propert)-.     I  read   Mandeville   forty,  or,  1  believe,  fifty 
years  ago*     He  did  not  puzzle  ine  ;  he  opened  my  views  into  real  life  very 
No.  y.  4  O 
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inuch.  No,  it  h  clear  that  the  happiness  of  society  depends  ob  virtue. 
In  Sparta,  thefl  was  allowed  by  general  consent ;  theft,  therefore,  waa 
there  not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security  ;  and  what  a  life  must 
they  have  had,  when  there  was  no  security.  Without  truth  there  must 
be  a  dissolution  of  society.  As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  trust  our  ears;  but  how  should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were 
multiplied  ten  timeit!  Society  is  held  together  by  communication  and 
informution ;  and  I  remember  this  remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's,  **  JDo 
the  devils  lie?  No;  for  then  Hell  could  not  subsist.*' 

Talking  of    Miss- ,    a   literary  lady,  he  said,    I  was  obliged 

to  speak  to  Miss  Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  1  desired  she 
wuold  not  flatter  me  so  much.  Somebody  now  observed.  She  flatten 
Garrick.*'  Johnson.  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick,  she  is 
in  the  right  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  she  has  the  world  with 
her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick  these  thirty  years;  and  secontl- 
1y,  because  she  is  rewarded  fur  it  by  Garrick.  Why  should  she  flat- 
ter me  ?  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  bet- 
ter market.  (Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles.)  Vou,  Madam,  have 
been  flattering  me  all  the  evening;  I  wish  you  would  give  Boswel la 
ft  little  now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  Ido,  you  would  taj  a 
great  deal ;  be  is  the  besttravellingcompanion  in  the  world. 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mason's  prosecution  of  Mr* 
-Murray,  the  bookseller,  for  having  inserted  in  a  collection  of  Gray^t 
Poems,  only  fifty  lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  ezclotive 
property,  under  the  'statute  of  Queen  Anne:  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had 
persevered,  notwithtptanding  his  being  requested  to  name  his  own  terms 
of  compensation.  Johnson  signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Masou*s 
conduct  very  strongly;  but  added,  by  way  of  shewing  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it.  Mason's  a  Whig.  Mrs  knowles  (not  hearing  distinctly  :) 
What!  a  Prig,  Sir?  Johnson.  Worse,  Madam;  a  Whig!  But  be 
is  both  ! 

1  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought  of  death.  Mrs.  Knowles.  Nay, 
thou  shoulds*t  not  have  a  horror  for  what  is  the  gate  of  life.  Johnson* 
(standing  upon  the  hearth  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn,  and 
somewhat  gloomy  air:)  No  rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  appre- 
hension. Mrs.  Knowles*  The  Scriptures  tell  u«,  *  The  righteous  shall 
have  hope  in  his  death.  Johnson.  Yes,  Madam  ;  that  i:;,  he  hhall  not 
have  despair.  But,  consider,  his  hope  of  salvation  must  be  founded  oa 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall 
he  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience  ;  and  where  obedience  has  failed, 
tlien,  as  suppletory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what  man  can  say  that  bit 
obedience  has  been  such,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  rn 
btmself  upon  close  examination,  or  that  hit  repentance  has  not  been  such 
as  to  require  being  repented  of?  No  man  can  be  enre  that  his  obedience 
and  repentance  will  obtain  salvation*  Mrs.  Knowles.  But  divine  ioti* 
BUtimi  of  acceptance  may  be  made  to  the  miul.    Johnson,    Madam^  it 
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maj ;  bat  I  should  not  think  the  better  of  a  man  who  shoald  tell  me  on 
hit  deatb-bad,  he  was  »ure  of  salvation.  A  man  cannot  be  sure  himself  that 
he  baa  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  ;  much  less  ran  he  make,  others 
aorc  that  he  has  it.     Boswell.     Then  Sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  ao» 
knawledge  that  death  is  a  terrible  thing.    Johnson.    Yes,  Sir.     I  have 
made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible. 
Mrs.  Knowles»  seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persuasion  of 
btoignaot  divine  light :)  Does  hot  St.  Paul  say,  **  I  have  fought  tha 
good  fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my  course;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for 
ae  a  crown  of  life  ?*'  Johnson.     Yes,  Madam  ;  but  here  was  a  man  in- 
apired«  a  man  who  had  been  converted  by  supernatural  interposition* 
Boawell.     In  prospect  death  is  dreadful;  but  in  fact  we  find  that  peopla 
die  easy.    Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  most  people  have  not  thoughi  much  of 
thtf  matter,  so  cannot  $my  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die  easy.     Few 
believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die  ;  and  those  who  do,  set  themselves 
to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a  roan  does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged  :— 
be  is  not  the  less  unwilling  to  be  hanged.     Miss  Seward.     There  is  one 
mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly  absurd  :  and  that  is  the 
dread  of  annihilation,  which  is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream* 
Joboaoo.     It  is  neither  pleasing,  nor  sleep ;  it  is  nothing.     Now  mere 
existence  is  so  mach  better  tlian  nothing,  that  one  would  rather  exist, 
even  in  pain,  than  not  exist.     Boswell.     If  annihilation  be  nothing,  then 
exiating  in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  which 
1   cannot  think  we  should  choose.     I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and 
it  would  lessen  the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the  argument,  that 
the  Supreme   Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is  great,  will  hereafter  compen- 
aate  for  our  present  sufferings  in  this  life.     For  if  existence,  such  as  we 
have  it  here,  be   comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
though  no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to  us.     Bnt  if  our  only  state  of  ex- 
istence were  in    this  world,  then  we  might  with  some  reason  complain 
that  we  are  so  dissatisQed  with  our  enjoyments  compared  with  our  desires. 
Johnson.    The  lady  confounds  annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with  the 
apprehension  of  it,  which  is  dreadful.     It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  it 
that  the  horror  of  annihilation  consists. 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said.  He  can  talk  well  on  any  subject.  Boswell. 
Pray,  Sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his  story  of  a  ghost.  Johnson.  Why, 
8ir,  he  believes  it ;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority.  He  did  not  take 
tiase  enough  to  examine  the  girU  It  was  at  New-castle,  where  the  ghost 
•aid  to  have  appeared  to  a  young  woman  several  times,  mentioning 
lething  about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  advising  application  to  be 
made  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  say- 
log  the  attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  This 
(says  John)  is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.  Now(langhing) 
jt  ia  not  neceaaary  to  know  our  thoughts  to  tell  that  an  attorney  will 
aoaaetimet  do  nothing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man, 
not  believe  the  atory.    I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more 
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pains  to  enquire  into  t1)e  evidence  for  it.  Miss  Seward^  (with  an  incredo- 
lous  smile  :)  What»  Sir !  about  a  ghost  ?  Johnson,  (with  solemu  Tche- 
tnence :)  Yes,  Madam :  this  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thoasand 
years,  is  yet  undecided  ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy, 
•ne  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human  understand- 
ing. '^ 


Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to  Quakerism,  Miss* 


a  young  lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had  shewn  mach 
affection;  whiie  she  ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect  for 
him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time  took  an  opportunity  of  lettin^^ 
him  know  that  the  amiable  young  creature  was  sorry  at  finding  thiit 
he  was  offended  at  her  leaving  the  Church  of  England,  and  embracing  a 
simpler  faith,  and,  in  the  gentlest  and  most  persuasive  manner,  soli- 
cited his  kind  indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Johnson,  (frowning  very  angrily,)  Madam,  she  is  an  odious  wench.  She 
could  not  have  any  proper  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change  lier 
religion,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  should  be 
studied  with  all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She  knew  no 
more  of  the  Church  which  she  left,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than 
ahedid  of  the  difference  between  the  Copernican  and  Ptolemaic  syi^tems. 
JVfrs.  Knowles.  She  had  the  New  Testament  before  her.  Johnson. 
Madam,  she  could  not  understand  the  New  Tentument,  the  most  difii<» 
cult  book  in  the  world,  for  which  the  study  of  a  life  is  required.  Mrs, 
Knowles.  It  is  clear  as  to  essentials.  Johnson.  But  not  us  to  cod tro- 
▼ersial  points.  The  heathens  were  easily  converted,  because  they 
had  nothing  to  give  up  ;  but  wc  ought  not,  without  very  strong  convic<« 
lion  indeed,  to  desert  the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  educated. 
That  is  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may  be  said  Pro* 
vidence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live  conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you 
may  be  safe.  But  error  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err  when  you 
choose  a  religion  for  yourself.  Mrs,  Knowles.  Must  we  then  go  by 
implicit  faith.  Johnson.  Why,  Madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our  know- 
ledge isimplicit  faith;  and  as  to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  thatadisci- 
pie  of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can  say  for  himbclf  ?  He  then 
rose  again  into  pasi»ion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest 
terms  of  reproach,  so   that  both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked. 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Notwithmandingocca* 
sional  explosions  of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted  upon  the  whole  with 
Johnson.  I  compared  him  at  this  time  to  a  warm  West-Indian  climate, 
where  you  have  u  bright  sun,  quick  vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage,  lua- 
cious  fruits;  but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  produces  thunder, 
)ightining,  and  earthquakes,  in  a  terrible  degree. 

Apnl  17,  being  Good-Friday,  1  waited  on  Johnson  as  usual.  I  ob- 
•er«ed  at  hreakfHSt  that  although  it  watt  a  part  of  his  abstemious  discipline 
on  thih  most  s(M(*mn  fAht  to  take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Def- 
mouliub  inadvcrttntly   poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it.     1  talked  of 
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the  strange  indecii^ion  of  'mind,  and  imbecility  in  the  common  occur-' 
Fences  oflifey  which  we  may  observe  in  Horoe  people.  Johnson.  Why»  Sir, 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things  for  me.  Bos»well.  What, 
Sir  !  have  you  that  weakness  ?  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir.  Bat  1  always  think 
aflterwards  I  should  have  done  better  for  myself. 

I  told  him  that  a  gentleman's  house  where  there  was  thought  to  be 
such  extravagance  or  bad  management,  that  he  was  living  much  beyond 
his  income,  his  lady  had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and 
that  1  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  found  it  was 
only  two  shillin^fi ;  so  here  wa«  a  very  {>oor  saving.  Johnson.  Sir,  that 
i«i  the  blundering  ecoi>omy  of  a  narrow  understanding.  It  is  stopping 
one  hole  in  a  sieve. 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an  account  of  my  Travels 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  which  1  had  a  variety  of  materials 
collected.  Johusnn.  I  do  not  say.  Sir,  you  may  not  publish  your 
travels  ;  but  I  give  you  iny^opinion,  that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by. 
it.  What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as  those  upon  the  con« 
iiuent  of  Europe,  which  you  have  visited  ?  Boswell.  But  I  can  give  an 
entertaining  narrative,  with  many  incidents,  anecdotes,  jeux  (T  esprii, 
and  remarks,  so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading.  Johnson.  Why, 
Sir,  most  modern  travellers  in  Europe  who  have  published  their  travels, 
bave  been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  added  to  the  number.  The 
world  is  now  not  contented  to  he  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's 
narrative;  they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some  of  my  friends 
asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give  some  account  of  my  travels  in  France.  The 
reason  is  plain  ;  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of  France  than  i  had. 
You  might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France,  and  The  Club  might  have 
liked  them;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridicule 
than  good  produced  by  them.  Boswell.  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Sir. 
People  would  like  to  read  what  you  say  of  any  thing.  Suppose  a  face 
lias  been  painted  by  fifty  painters  before ;  still  we  love  to  see  it  done  by 
Sir  Joshua.  Johnson.  True,  Sir,  but  Sir  Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face 
when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  it.  Boswell.  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort 
by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to  talk  to  yon  in  your  own  style  (raising 
my  voice,  and  shaking  my  head,)  you  #Aou/d  have  given  us  your  Travels 
ID  France.     I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and  there's  an  end  ont. 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my  friend  Dempster  had 
observed  in  his  letter  tome  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what 
was  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  had  been  in  his 
mind  before  he  left  London.  Johnson.  Why  yes.  Sir,  the  topics 
were;  and  books  of  travels  will  bei  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  roan 
bas  previously  in  his  mind  ;  his  knowing  what  to  observe  ;  his  power  of 
contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another.  As  the  Spanish  proverb  says, 
**  He,  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must  carry  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him.'*  So  it  is  in  travelling ;  a  man  must  carry 
Imewledge  with  him,  if  he   would  bring  home  knowledge.     BoswelU 
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The  proverb,  1  tuppose.  Sir,  iseaiit»  be  must  carry  a  large  siock  witk 
bim  to  trade  with.    Johnson*     Yes»  Sir. 

It  was  a  delightful  day :  as  we  walked  to  St.  Clemeot's  cburcb»  I  i^aia 
remarked  that  Fleet-street  was  the  most  cheerful  sceoe  io  the  worki* 
Fleet-street  (said  I,)  is  id  my  mind  more  delightful  than  Temp^ 
Johnson.    Ay»  Sir;  but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull. 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to-day  at  St.  Clement's  cborchj 
i^hich  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  observed  with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of  one  of  the  moat  cvrioua 
incidents  in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the  following 
minute  on  this  day  ;  **  In  my  return  from  church,  1  was  accosted  by  Ed* 
wards,  an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  17^9*  He 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one  Edwards ;  I  did  not  at  firat 
recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it,  and 
told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse  between  us.  My 
purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaintance." 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened.  Mr.  Edwarda, 
who  was  a  decent-looking  elderly  man  in  grey  clothes,  and  a  wig  olf 
many  curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  be 
was,  while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation  with  a  courteous  formelttyy 
as  toa  straager.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recc^lectieB 
their  having  beeu  at  Pembroke-College  together  nine-and^forty  ycers 
ago,  he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and  said  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt-court.  Edwards.  Ah,  Sir !  we  are  old  men 
now,  Johnson,  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being  old  :)  Don't  let  na 
discourage  one  another.  Edwards.  Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  mud 
hearty,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  ;  for  the  news  papers  told  us  you  were 
fery  ill.    Johnson.     Ay,  Sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  e^  oldjeliows» 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a  conversation  as  that  be- 
tween two  fellow-collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  Loodea 
frithout  ever  having  chanced  to  meet.  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Edwerda 
^at  Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompeey 
him  now.  So  Edwards  walked  along  with  us,  I  eagerly  assisting  te  keep 
up  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  be  had  practised  long  mn  a 
solicitor  in  Chancery,  but  that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  little 
farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage  in  Hertfordshire,  and  that  be 
came  to  London  (to  Barnard's  Inn;  No.  6J  generally  twice  a  week* 
{lohnsoo  appearing  to  me  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  hieiself 
to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of  living  io  the  country.  BoswelL 
I  have  no  notion  of  this.  Sir.  What  you  have  to  entertain  you,  ia,  I 
think,  exhausted  in  half  an  hour.  Edwards.  What  ?  don't  you  love 
to  have  hope  realized  ?  I  see  my  grass,  and  my  corn,  and  my  tree«» 
growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I  am  curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  not  nip- 
ped my  fruit-trees.  Johnson,  (who  we  did  not  imagine  was  sttending :) 
You  find.  Sir,,  you  have  iears  as  well  as  hopes.— So  well  did  be  see  the 
whole,  when  another  saw  but  the  hslf  of  a  subject. 
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Wh«D  we  ^t  to  Dr-  Johnson's  house,  and  were  seated  in  his  library,  the 
dialofpie  weot  on  admirably.  Edwards.  Sir,  I  remember  you  would 
neC  let  «•  say  prod^ious  at  College.  For  even  then  Sir,  (turning  to  me, 
he  was  delicate  in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him.  Johnson,  to  Ed- 
wards:) From  your  having  practised  the  law  long,  Sir,  I  presume  yoti 
mast  be  rich.  Edwards.  No,  Sir;  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  butl 
had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of  it.  Johnson 
Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the  word.  Ed- 
wards. Bat  I  shall  not  die  rich.  Johnson.  Nay,  sure.  Sir,  it. is  bet- 
ter to  Rve  rich,  than  to  die  rich.  Edwards.  I  wish  I  had  continued 
at  College.  Johnson.  Why  do  you  wish  that.  Sir.  Edwards.  Be- 
cause I  think  I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has 
Keen.  ^  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a  good  living,  like 
Bloxham  and  several  others,  and  lived  comfortably.  Johnson.  Sir 
the  life  of  a  parsoo,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have 
always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  thsn  he  is 
able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands 
than  the  cure  of  souls.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an 
easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy  life.— Here 
taking  himself  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  O  !  Mr.  Edwards  !  1*11 
coovioce  you  that  I  recollect  you.  Do  you  remember  our  drinking  to- 
gether at  on  ale-house  near  Pembroke  gate.  At  that  time,  you  told  me 
of  the  Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our  Savioni's  turning  water  into 
wine  were  prencribed  as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a  single  line^  which 
vros  highly  admired. 

/Tidit  et  erubait  lympha  podica  DcuM.* 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in '  Camden's  remains,*  an  eulogy  upon 
•ne  of  our  Kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  6on>  a  prince  of  equal 
merit: 

*  Mira  caao,  Sol  occabait,  ooz  nulla  secata  est. 

Edwards,  You  are  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  tried  too  in 
my  time  la  be  a  philosopher,  but  I  donU  know  how,  cheerfulness  was 
always  breaking  in. — Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtney, 
Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men  to  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned this,  have  thought  it  an  exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  truth 
ia,  that  philosophy,  like  religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  hard 
mnd  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety. 

Edwards.     I  have  been  twice  married.  Doctor.     You,  I   suppose, 

liave  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife.     Johnsou*     Sir,  I  have 

koown  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn  tender  faultering 
tone)  1  have  known  what  it  was  to  iove  a  tci/^.— It  had  almost  broke  my 
heart. 

Edwards;    How  do  you  livcj  Sir?  For  my  part,  I  must  have  my  re-^ 

galar  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine.     I  find  I  require  it.    Johnson. 

I  now  drink  no  wine.  Sir.      Early  in  life  I  drank  wine  :  for  many 
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years  i   drank  none.     I  then  for  some  years  drank  a  great  deaL     R«l. 
vrardfi.     Some  bogaheadsy  I  warrant  you.     Johnson.     I  then  had  a  b«. 
vere  illness,  and    left  it  off,  and  1  have  never  begun  itag^'in.     I  never 
felt  any  difference  upon  osytelf  from  eating  one  thing  rather  thao  another, 
nor  from  one  kind  of  weather  rather  than  another.     There  are  people^  I 
believe,  who  feel  a  difference;  but  1  am  not  one  of  them.    And  as  to  re- 
'  gular  meultf,  I  have  fasted  from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday** 
.dinner,  without  any  inconvenience.     1  believe  it  is  best  to  eat  ju»t  as  ooe 
is  hungry  ;  but  a  man  who  is  io  business,  or  fl  man  who  has  a  family^ 
must  have  stated  meals.     1  am  a  straggler.     I  may  leave  this  town  and 
go  to  Grand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here  or  observed  there.     Ed- 
wards.    Don't  you  eat  supper,  Sir  ?   Johnson.     No,  Sir.    Edwards.  For 
my   part,  now,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one  mutt 
pass,  in  order  to  get  to  bed. 

Johnson.  Yon  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards.  Lawyers  know  life 
practically.  A  bookish  man  should  always  have  them  to  converse  witli. 
They  have  what  he  wants.  Edwards.  1  am  grown  old  :  lam  sixtj<-five« 
Johnson.  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birth-day.  Come,  Sir,  drink 
water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  left  his  whole  fortune  io 
Pembroke  College.  Johnson.  Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  fortune  to 
a  College  be  .right,  must  depend  upon  circuniMances.  I  would  leavo 
the  interest  of  the  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  College  to  my  relations  or 
my  friends,  for  their  lives.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a.  College,  which  ia 
a  permanent  society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty  years 
hence:  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my  relations  or  friends  feel  the  be* 
nefit  ofit. 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's  most  humane  and 
benevolent  heart.  His  cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow-col- 
legian, a  man  so  different  from  himself;  and  his  telling  him  that  ho 
would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  shewed  a  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion very  rare  at  en  advanced  age.  He  observed,  how  wonderful  it  was 
that  they  had  both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever 
once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too !  Mr.  Edwards,  swhcn 
going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  consciousuess  of  senility,  and  looking 
full  in  Johnson's  face,  said  to  hini,  You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young. 

O  my  coveats  !  rcmDanffi  of  yourselves. 

Johnson  did  not  relish  thib  &t  uil  ;  but  fhook  his  hea<]  with  impatience. 
Edwards  walked  off  seemingly  highly  pleaded  with  the  honour  of  havin*' 
been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  ta 
Johnson,  1  thought  him  but  a  weak  man.  Johnson.  Why,  yes.  Sir. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life  without  experience :  yet  I 
would  rather  have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  msn  who  will  not 
talk  readily.    This  man  is  always  willing  to  say  what  he  has  to-say.  Vet 
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T>r«  JohntoQ  had  himself  by  no  means  that  willingness  which  he  praised  so 
iQUcht  and  I  think  so  justly  ;  for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect  of  the 
<freary  voidy  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in  a  compauy,  for  any  length 
of  time;  or,  which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversation  i$ 
with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  Tom  Tyers  described  me  the  best : 
Sir»  (Miid  he,)  you  are  like  a  ghoat :  you  never  speak  till  you  arespokea 
to. 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  mentioned,  was  Mr,  Thomas 
Tyers,  sou  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyert,  the  founder  of  that  excellent  place 
of  public  amusements,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  must  ever  be  an  estate 
to  its  proprietor,  as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  finglisK 
natioa  ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  curious  shew,— gay  exhibition, — mo- 
•ic,  vocal  and  instrumental,  not  too  refined  for  the  general  ear  ;— for 
mil  which  only  a  shilling  is* paid;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  good  eating 
mod  drinking  for  those  who  choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyers  was   bred  to  the  law  ;  but  having  a  handsome  fortune,  vivacity  of 
temper,  and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  could  not  confinehimselfto  the  re- 
gularity of  practice.     He  therefore  ran  about  the  world  with  a  pleasant 
carelessness,  amusing  every  body  by  his  desultory  coni-ersation.     He 
abounded  in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  accuracy.     J 
therefore  cannot  venture  to  avail  myself  much  of  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Johnson  which  he  published,  being  one  among  the  various  persons  am- 
bitious of  appending  their  names  to  that  of  my  illustrious  friend.     That 
•ketch  it,  however,  an  entertaining  little  collection  of  fragments.     Those 
which  he  published   of  Pope  and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit ;  but  his 
fauie  must   chiefly  rest  upon  his  Political  Conferences,  in  which  he  io« 
troduces  several  eminent  persons  delivering  their  sentiments  in  the  way 
of  dialogue,  and  discovers  a  considerable   share   of  learning,  various 
knowledge,  and  discernment  of  character.     This  much  may  I  be  allowed 
to  say  of  a  man  who  was  exceedingly  obliging  to  me,  and  who  lived  with 
Df.  Johnson  in  as  easy  a  manner   as  almost  any  of  his  very  numerous 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have 
been  of  a  profession.  I  repeated  the  remark  to  Johnson  that  1  might 
bave  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  toou/d  have 
been  better  that  I  had  been  of  a  profession.  1  ought  to  have  been  a 
Imwyer.  Boi^well.  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better, 
for  We  should  not  have  had  the  English  Dictionary.  Johnson.  But 
jou  would  have  had  Reportf*.  J3oswell.  Ay  ;  but  there  would  not 
have  been  another,  who  could  have  written  the  Dictionary.  There 
bave  been  many  very  good  Judges.  Suppose  you  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor ;  you  would  have  delivered  opinions  with  more  extent  of  mind, 
and  in  a  more  ornamented  manner,  than  perhaps  any  Chancellor  ever  did^ 
«r  ever  will  do.  But  I  believe,  causes  have  been  as  judiciously  decidt^l 
mM  Tou  could  have  done.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir.  Property  has  been  as 
srell  settled* 
Jft^iP.  A  P 
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Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  floating  inbismiody  and 
bad,  undoubtedly,  often  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  his  superenii^ 
b^Dt  powers  being  rewarded  in  this  great  and  liberal  country  by  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that  upou- 
the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Litchfield,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Udi-^ 
versity  of  Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson,  '*  What  a  pity  it  is.  Sir,  that  yea 
did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  You  might  have  been  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage: 
and  now  that  the  title  of  Litchfield,  your  native  city,  is  extinct,  you 
might  have  had  it.**  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much  agitated;  and, 
in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed.  Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this 
irhen  it  is  too  late  ? 

Bathe  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  others.  The  late  Dr.  Thomat 
Lelaod  told  Mr.  Courtenay,  that  when  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  shewed 
Johnson  hi«  fine  house  and  lands  near  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  cooly  said, 
Non  equidem  invideo  ;  mirormagis. 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  literature  than  Joha* 
s6n,  or  was  more  determined  in  maintaining  the  rciiptxt  which  be  justly 
considered  as  due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides  the  general  (eiior  of  his  conduci 
in  society,  some  characteristical  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

Ht  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  when  he  dined  in  a  numeroua 
com|Wny  of  booksellers,  where  the  room  being  small,  the  head  of  the 
table,  at  which  be  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in 
suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit 
his  placed  and  let  one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained  one  day,  io  a 
nr/ixfd  company,  of  Lord  Camden.  I  met  him  (suij  he)  at  Lord  Clare's 
hou^e  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been 
an  ordinary  man.  The  company  having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson 
sfood  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  Nay,  Gentlemen,  (t^aid  he,)  Dr. 
Cvoldsuiith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to 
such  a  man  as  Goldsmith  ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camdeo 
ttrat  he  neglected  him. 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that  such  respect  as  he 
thought  due  only  to  higher  intellectual  qualities,  ^hould  be  bestowed  on 
intfu  of  slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing,  talent«i.  1  told  him, 
that  one  morning,  when  1  went  to  breakfast  with  Garrick,  who  was  very 
vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  uie  thus: — Pray 
now,  did  yoo — did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the  corner,  eh  ?— 
No,  Sir,  (said  L)  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  tlie  i|uestion? — Why, 
nplipd  Garrick,  with  an  affected  indifference,  yet  an  if  standing  on  tiptoe* 
l.orl  (\tmden  has  this  moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long  walk 
toi^cther.  Johnson.  Well,  Sir,  Garrick  talked  very  properly.  Lord 
C'amdcu  teas  a  little  lawyer  to  be  associating  so  familiarly  with  a  pluver. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great  truth,  that  Juhusoii  const* 
flered  Garrick  to  be  as  it  wtra  W\b proper tt/,     lit  uuuld  allow  nomao 
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^ther  to  blame  or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his  pretence^  without  contradicto 
ing  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind,  in  which  mutual  ex« 
prcaaioos  of  kindness  passed  between  us^  such  as  would  be  thought  too 
vain  in  uie  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable  certainty 
that  one  of  us  must  survive  the  other.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  ao 
affecting  consideration.  I  remember  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope, 
•aya,  ''  i  intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  more;  and  when 
«•  mast  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all  human  beings."  Boswell.  The 
hope  that  we  shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  must  support  the  mind. 
Johuioii.  Why,  yes.  Sir.  Boswell.  There  is  a  strange  unwillingness 
to  part  with  life,  independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futurity.  •  A  reverend 
friend  of  ours  (naming  him)  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his  books.  Johnson.  This  is 
foolish  in  ^****.  A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds  ;  for  as  he 
wiM  retain  his  consciousness,  he  may  say  with  the  philosopher.  Omnia 
MMi  mectcflf  porto.  Boswell.  True,  Sir:  we  may  carry  our  books  i  a 
«or  heads;  but  still  there  is  something  painful  in  the  thought  of  leaving 
for  ever  what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when 
ny  imagination  was  warm,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
it  distreased  me  to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in  which  Shaks* 
pewre^s  poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady  whom  1  then  much  admired,  a 
very  amiable  woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  relieved  me  by  saying, 
**  The  6rst  thing  you  will  meet  in  the  other  world,  will  be  an  elegant 
copy^of  Shakspeare's  works  presented  to  you.*'  Dr.  Johnson  smiled  be- 
nignantly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  re« 
turned  and  drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  William's  room  ;  Mrs.  Desmoo* 
liiM  doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-table..    1  observed  that  he  would  not 
ewo  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of  his**  Life  of  Waller*'  on  Good-Friday. 
.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on  agriculture^  which  was 
printed,  and  was  soon  to  be  published.     It  was  a  very  strange  perform* 
aoce,  the  author  having  mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  to- 
piety  along  with   his  remarks  00   plowing,  sowing,  and  other  furming 
operations.     He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  profane  fellow,  and  had  intro- 
duced in  his  books,  many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and 
conceit.     Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read  some  passages  aloud.     One 
waa  that  he  resolved  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned 
be  felt  iome  weak  compnnctioo  ;  and  he  had  this  very  curious  reflection  : 
I  was  born  in   the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briurs  and  thorns  still 
bang  about  me.     Dr»  Johnson   could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridicu- 
loiu  image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety.     However,  (said 
be,)  the  Reviewers  will  make  him  hang  himself.     He,  however,  observed, 
that  formerly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensation  obtained  for  working 
oq  Sunday  in  the  time  of  harvest.     Indeed  in  ritual  observances,  were 
all  the  ministers  of  religion  what  they  sboald  be,  and  what  many  of  them 
tnch  a  power  might  be  wisely  itod  safely  lodged  with  the  Church. 
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Od  Saturday,  April    14,  I  dfank  tea  with  him*    He  praised  the  late^* 
Mr.  Dunconihe,   of  Canterbury,  a»a  pieasing  man.    He  used  to  come  ^si 
to  me  ;  I  did   not  seek  much  after  Aim.     Indeed  I  never  sought  much    -^ 
after  any  bod}'.    Bo$we1t.     Lord   Orrer}%  I  suppose.     Johnson.    No, 
Sir ;  I  never  went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for  me.     Boswell.     Richard- 
Ion.     Johnson.     Yes,  Sir.     But  I  sought  after  George  Psalmauasar 
the  most.     I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city. 
.     1  am  happy    to   mention   another  instance  which  I  discovered  of  bis 
Seeking  after  a  man  of  merit.     Soon  after  the  Honourable  Daines  Bar^ 
riogtoo  had  published  his  excellent  Observations  on  the  statutes,  Johnson 
waited  on  thai  worthy  and  learned  gentleman  ;  and,  having  told  him  bis 
name,  courteously  said,  I  have  read  your  book.  Sir,  with  great  pleasore, 
and  wifth   to  be  better  known  to  you.     Thus  begun  an  acquaiotancef 
which  was  continued  with  mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent,  he  said.  They  should  set 
him  iuthe  pillory,  that  he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that  won  Id  dingrace 
him.  i  observed,  that  the  pillory  does  not  always  disgrace.  And  I 
mentioned  ao  instance  of  a  gentleman,  «vho  I  thought  was  not  disho- 
noured by  it.  Johnson.  Ay,  but  he  was.  Sir.  He  could  not  mouth 
and  strut  as  he  used  to  do,  after  having  been  there.  People  are  not 
willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables,  who  has  stood  in  the  pillory. 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr.  Percy's  came  in.  Joboson 
attacked  the  Atnisricans  with  intemperate  vehemence  of  abuse.  I  aai4 
something  in  their  favour;  and  added,  that  I  was  always  sorry,  wbca 
he  talked  on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems,  exasperated  him ;  though 
he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous 
vapour,  which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in  thvnder.— We  talked  of  a  gen* 
tleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London ;  and  I  said.  We 
must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and 
that  will  soon  drive  him  away.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  we'll  sendyotcia 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing 
will.  This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no  visible  cause. 
I  afterwards  asked  him,  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson* 
Because,  Sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans.  BosstelL 
But  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  directly.  Johnson,  (smiling) 
Because,  Sir,  1  had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot  strike  till  be  hat  hia 
tireapons.     This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

He  shewed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room,  very  genteelly  fitted  up ; 
and  said,  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered,  when  f  talked  of  my  having  asked  you 
and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  house.  1  was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you 
would  be  in  as  respectable  a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir,  the 
insolence  of  weath  will  creep  out.  Boswell.  She  has  a  little  both  of  the 
insolence  of  wealth,  and  the  conceit  of  parts.  Johnson.  The  insolence 
of  wealth  is  a  wretched  thing;  but  the  conceit  of  parts  has  some  founda-^ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  Bui  who  is  wkhout  it  ?  Boswell. 
Youmdf,  Sir.  Johnson.  Why,  I  play  no  tricks  ;  I  lay  no  traps.  Boa* 
well.    No,  Sir.    You  are  six  feet  high,  and  you  only  do  not  stoop. 
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We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that  sometimes  have  composed 
the  hoosehotd  of  great  fumllies.  1  roentiooed  that  there  were  a  hundred 
10  the  family  of  the  present  Earl  of  £glintouDe*s  father.  Dr.  Johnsou 
teeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate.  Let  us  see :  my  Lord  and 
my  Lady  two.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you 
nay  be  long  enough.  Boswell.  Well,  but  now  1  add  two  sons  and 
•even  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will  make  twenty  ;  so  we 
fcare  the  fifth  part  already.  Johnson.  Very  true.  You  get  at  tweuty 
pretty  readily  but  you  will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We  grow  to 
^ve  feet  pretty  readily  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven. 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Easter  day,  after  the  solemnities  of  the 
festival  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  visited  him,  but  could  not  stay  to 
dinner.  I  expresised  a  wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christianity  al- 
ways in  readiness,  that  my  religious  faith  might  bs  as  firm  and  clear 
as  any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need  not  be  under  the  least  un- 
ejuioeas,  when  it  should  be  attacked.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  cannot  an- 
swer all  objections.  You  have  demonstration  for  a  First  Cause :  you 
•ec  be  must  be  good  as  well  as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
make  him  otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  preferable.  Yet  }0U 
iMve  against  this,  what  is  very  certain,  the  unhappiness  of  human  life. 
This,  however,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation, 
that  there  may  be  a  perfect  system.  But  of  that  we  were  not  sure,  till 
we  had  a  positive  revelation.  I  told  him,  that  his  Rasselas  had  often 
made  me  unhappy  ;  for  it  represented  the  misery  of  human  life  so  well, 
mud  so  coovincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at  any  time  theimpres- 
lion  wore  off,  and  I  felt  myself  easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

On  Monday,    April  SO,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morniog.    We 

talked  of  a  gentleman  who  we  apprehended  was  gradually  involving  his 

circumstances  by   bad  management.    Johnson.   Waiting  a  fortune  is 

evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  means.     If  it  were  a  stream 

tbeyM  jtop  it.     You  most  speak  to  him.     It  is  really  miserable.     Were 

be  a  gamester,  it  could  be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.     Were  he  a 

bankrupt  io  trade,  he  might  have  grown  rich  :  but  he  ha^  neither  spirit 

to   spend,  nor  resolution  to  spare.'    He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to 

have  pleasure  from  it.     He  has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and  the  wretch- 

cduesa  of  parsimony.     If  a  man  is  killed  io  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  aiauy 

a  one  has  been  killed  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  lie  down  and 

die ;  to  bleed  to  death  because  he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the 

wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up.    1  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to  admire 

the  fecundity  of  fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which  in  this  instance, 

and,  indeed,  on  almost  all  occasions,  he  displayed.     It  was  well  observed 

by  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  **  The  conversation  of  Johnsou 

ia  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be  compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where 

every  vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.     Ordiuary  conversation  re- 

acmblea  an  inferior  cast.** 
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On  Saoday,  April  S5»  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  KejnoldsV 
ivith  the  learned  Dr.Muftgrave,  Counsellor  Leland  of  Ireland,  son  to  the 
historian,  Mrs.  Cholcnondelly,  and  some  more  ladies.  **  The  Project^" 
a  new  poem,  was  read  to  the  company  by  Dr.  Musgrave.  Johoaoo, 
Sir,  it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  names  with  which 
it  is  filled,  it  would  be  nothing  :  the  names  carry  the  potft,  not  the  poet 
the  names,  Musgrave.  A  temporary  poem  always  entertains  uS.  John* 
son.  So  does  an  account  of  the  criminals  hanged  yesterday  entertaio 
us. 

He  proceeded  :-^Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was  called,  (that  is,  the 
Editor  of  Demosthenes)  was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest  statu*  o£ 
a  man  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him,  aod  all 
he  said  during  the  whole  time  was  no  more  than  Richard.  How  a  mao 
should  say  only  Hichard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  tbot : 
Dr.  Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascribing  to  him 
something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  So  to  correct  him, 
Taylor  said,  (imitating  his  affected  sententious  emphasis  aod  nod) 
*•  ftichard;' 

Mrs.  Cholmondelly,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  exhibited  some  lively 
sallies  of  hyperbolical  complement  to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been 
long  acquainted,  and  was  very  easy.  He  was  quick  in  catching  themaii-* 
ner  of  the  moment,  and  answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  bero 
of  a  romance,  *'  Madam,  you  crown  me  with  unfading  laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a  pamphlet  meant  a  prose 
piece.     Johnson*    No,  Sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are  a  pem-> , 
phlet,  as  much  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose.      Musgrave.  A  pamphlet  may 
be  understood  to  mean   a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster-Hull,  that  is,  . 
in  formal   language ;  but  in  common  language  it  is  understood  to  meaa 
prose.     Johnson,  (and  here  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  his  knott- 
ing clearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a  thing  is,)  A  pamphlet  is  understood 
in  common  language  to  mean   prose,  only  from    this,  that  there  is  so 
much  more  prose  written  than  poetry  ;  as  when  we  say  a  baok^  prose  is 
understood  for  the  same  reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry 
as  in  prose.     We  understand   what  is  most  general,  and  name  what  i« 
less  frequent* 

We  talked  of  a  Udy*s  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss  Reynolds.  Have  you 
seen  them.  Sir?  Johnson.  No,  Madam,  I  have  seen  a  translation  from 
Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters.  She  shewed  it  me.  Miss  Reynolds. 
And  how  was  it.  Sir  ?  Johnson.  Why,  very  well  for  a  young  Mis8*« 
verses;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  excellence,  nothing:  but,  veiy 
well  for  the  person  who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at  being  shewn  verses 
in  that  manner.  Miss  Reynolds.  But  if  they  should  be  good,  why  not 
give  them  hearty  praise  ?  Johnson.  Why,  Madam,  because  I  have  not 
got  the  better  of  my  bad  humour  from  having  been  shewn  them.  Yoa 
must  consider.  Madam ;  before-hand  they  may  be  bad«  as  well  as  good, 
piobody  has  a  right  to  put  another  under  such  a  difficulty^  that  he  oqusI 
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either  hart  the  person  by  telling  the  truth,  or  hart  himself  by  telling 
irbat  is  not  true.  BoswelL  A  man  often  shews  his  writings  to  people 
of  emineoce»  to  obtain  from  them,  either  from  their  good  nature,  or 
from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  commendation,  of 
which  he  may  afterwards  avail  himself.  Johnson.  Very  true.  Sir.  There* 
fore  the  man,  who  is  asked  by  an  author,  what  he  thinks  of  his  work,  is 
pat  to  the  torture,  and  is  not  obliged  to  speak  the  truth  ;  so  that  what 
be  says  it  not  considered  as  his  opinion;  yet  he  has  said  it,  and  cannot 
retract  it;  and  this  author,  when  mankind  are  hunting  him  with  a  cannis- 
ter  at  his  tail,  can  say,  '  I  would  not  have  published,  had  not  Johnson, 
•r  Reynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some  other  good  judge  commended  the 
work.'  Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult  question  in  conscience,  whe- 
ther one  should  advise  a  man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his  ob- 
ject ;  for  the  man  may  say,  *  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  should  have  had 
voney,*  Now,  you  cannot  be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  own  opinion, 
mad  the  public  may  think  very  difftrreotly.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Vou 
must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two  judgments ;  one  as  to  the  real  va** 
loe  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may  please  the  general  taste  at  the 
time.  Johnson.  But  you  can  be  sui^e  of  neither:  and  therefore  I  should 
scrople  oduch  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both  Goldsmith^s  comedies 
were  once  refused ;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was 
prevailed  on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring 
it  on.  His  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield*  i  myself  did  not  think  would  have  had 
much  success.  It  was  written  and  sold  by  a  bookseller^  before  his  *  Tra- 
ireller;*  bot  published  after;  so  little  expectation  had  the  bookseller 
frooi  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after  *  The  Traveller,*  he  might  have  had 
twice  as  much  money  for  it,  though  »ixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price. 
The  bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmitirs  reputation  from  *  The 
Traveller,'  in  the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  hud  it  not  in  selling  the  copy. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  Beggar's  Opera  affords  a  proof  how  strangely 
people  will  differ  in  opiuion  about  a  literary  performance.  Burke  thinks 
it  has  no  merit.  Johnson.  It  was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses;  but 
I  thoald  have  thooght  it  would  succeed,  not  from  any  great  excellence 
in  the  writing,  but  from  the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety 
•fthe  piece,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  attentive,  and  dismisses 
them  in  good  humour. 

We  weot  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
conpaoy.  Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  that 
he  would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there  might 
be  a  complete  edition.  He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties.  That 
iie  ioteoded  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I  have  heard  him  say  so  ; 
nod  have  in  my  possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out,  which  he 
entitles  JJisteria  SiudMrum.  I  once  got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list, 
which,  there  was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate,  for  it  was 
written  down  in  his  presence  by  this  friend,  who  enumerated  each  article 
aloud^  aod  had  some  of  them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert 
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with  whom  it  was  made  out ;  and  Johnsoa,  who  heard  all  thisy  did  not 
contradict  it.  But  when  I  shewed  a  copy  of  this  list  to  him,  and  men^ 
tioned  the  evidence  for  its  exactness,  he  laughed  and  said,  I  was  willing 
to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and  never  interfered.  Upon  which 
I  read  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or  refuse ; 
and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some  other  arliclea  con<« 
firmed  by  him  directly,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  ti/ne,  made  addic- 
tions under  his  sanction. 

llis  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  mentioned,  he  told  us.  Cave 
used  to  sell  ten  thousand  of  *Th^  Gentleman's  Magazine;'  yet  such 
was  then  his  minute  attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not  auffer 
the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  name  a  particulac  person  who  be 
heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Magazine,  and  would  say,  '  LrCt  ua 
have  something  good  next  mointh.** 

It  was  observed  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some  dispositions.  John* 
son.  No  man  was  born  a  mrser,  because  no  man  was  born  to  posseaaioo^ 
Every  man  is  born  cupidus — desirous  of  getting;  but  not  ararui— de- 
sirous of  keeping.  Boswell.  I  have  tieard  old  Mr.  Sherridan  maiutaio, 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man:  a  miaer 
who  gives'  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.  Johnson.  That  is 
flying  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a 
fnUety  because  he  is  miterable.  No,  Sir,  a  roan  who  both  spends  and 
saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  enjoyments. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  Bon^Motts  he  quoted,  from  one  of 
Ana^  an  exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in  Fmnce* 
who  being  asked  by  the  Queen  what  o^clock  it  was,  answered,  **  What 
your  Majesty  pleases.**  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Burke*s  classical  puu 
upon  Mr.  Wilke*s  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob. 


(C 
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*'  Lege  ftoluloi," 

was  admirable ;  and  though  he  was  strangely  unwilling  to  allow  to  that 
extraordinary  man  the  talent  of  wit,  he  also  laughed  with  approbation 
at  another  of  his  playful  conceits;  which  wap,  that  Horace  has  in  one 
line  given  a  description  of  a  good  desirable  manor: 

'  Est  modus  id  rebuR,  sunt  certi  deniquejfn«5  •,* 

that  is  tf>  say,  amodussis  to  the  tithes,  and  certain  fnes. 

He  observed,  a  man  cannut  with  propriety  speak  of  himself,  except  he 
relates  simple  facts  ;  as,  •  I  was  at  Richmond :'  or  what  depends  on  men- 
suration ;  as,  « I  am  six  feet  high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond; 
he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high  :  but  he  cannot  be  sure  he  it  wise,  or  that 
be  has  any  other  excellence.  Then,  a!!  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  oblique 
prand  It  is  io  order  td  show  how  much  he  can  spare.    It  has  all  the  in* 


. . 
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viJiou«ne4s  of  self-praise,  and  all  the  reproach  of  faUehonfU     Bc^weU; 
Sometiraes  it  luay  uroce^,  fi'OQi  a  iniiQ**  btrong  coD^ciousDess  of  his  fuiiUs  * 
being  ob»erve().  lie  knows  that  others  would  throw  him  down^  aad  thert<*. 
fore  he  hud  better  lie  down  softly  of  his  own  accord. 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,   he  wa«  en<;aged   to  dine  at  General  PaoliV| 
where,  as»  I  liave  already  observed,  I  was  still  entertained  in  elegaut  hos- 
pitality, and  with  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  home*   I  called  on  him,  and 
accompanied  Ikim  in  a  hacknev'^coach.    We  stopped  Orst  at  the  bottom  oC' 
Hedge-Une,   into  which  he  went  to  leave  a   tetter,  with  good  newt  fbr it' 
l>oor  man  in  distress,  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not  quet<tion  him  particularly  as 
to  tbif.  He  himself  often  reitembled  Lady  Bolidgbroke's  lively  descriptioQ 
of  Pope  :  that  he  was  un  poiitiyue  aux  chouxjet  aux  raves.  He  would  say | 
I  dice  to-day  in  Grosvenor*-square  ;  this  might  be  with  a  Duke ;  or,  per<i 
haps,  I  dine  to  day  at  the  other  end  of  the  town:  era  gentleman  of  great 
emioeoce  called  on  me  yesterday.— He  loved  thus  to  keep'things  float-'' 
ing  in  conjecture  :  Omne  iqnotum  pro  magnifico  est.  I  believe  I  ventured 
to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil  the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently 
than  any  of  bin  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgraan^s  the  welUkuowif 
toy^/Itopt  in  St.  Jame»*8-Street9  ut  the  corner  of  St.  James VPlace,  to 
which  he  had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  (or  he  searched  about  some 
lime,  and  could  not  find  it  at  first ;  and  said.  To  direct'  one  only  ti^  t 
corner  shop  is  toying  with  one.     1  suppose  be  meant  this  as  a  play  upov. 
the  word  toy ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  knew  him  to-stoop  to  such  spoi^j 
After  he  bad  been  some  time  in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of 
the  coach,  and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as  those  he  had 
were  too  small.     Probably  this  alteration  in  dress  had  been  suggested  by 
Mrs.Thrale,by  associating  with  whom,  his  external  appearance  was  mao^ 
improved.     He  gut  better  cloaths ;  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which' he 
never  deviated,  was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  vigs^  too>  were  much 
\>etter  ;  and  during  their  travels  in  Prance,  he  was  furnished  with  a  Parish 
Diade  wig,  of  handsome  construction.     This  choosing  of  silver  buckles 
was  a  negotiation  :  Sir,  (said  he,)  1  will  not  have  the  ridiculous  large  ones 
now  in  fashion  ;  and  (  will  give  no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair.     Such 
were  the  pr<nci/7/^5  of  t!ie  business  ;  and,  after  some  examination,  he  was 
fitted.     As  we  drove  along,  I  found  him  in  a  talking  humour,  of  which 
1  availed  myself.  Boswell.  I  was  this  morning  in  Ridley's  shop.  Sir;  and 
was  told,  that  the  collection  called  *<  Johnsoniana^^  has  sold  very  much. 
Johnson.     Vet  the  **  Journey  to  the  Hebrides"  has  not  had  a  great  sale. 
Botwell.  That  is  strange.     Johnson.  Yes,  Sir ;  for  in  that  book  1  have 
t»M  the  world  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not  know  before. 

Boswell.  1  drank  chocolate.  Sir,  this  morning  with  5]r.  Eld;  and,  to 
my  uo  small  surprize,  found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  IVhig^  a  being 
which  1  did  not  believe  had  existed.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  Jre  rnscals  in  all 
Goantries.  Boswell.  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a  creature  generated  betwem 
a  non-juring  parson  and  one%  grandmother.  Johmou*  And  I  have  always 
No.  9.  4  Q 
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Midy  the  6rft  Whig  was  the  Devi).  Boswdl.  He  certainly  was.  Sir. 
The  Devil  wa«  impatient  of  subordination ;  he  was  the  first  who  re^ 
sisted  power: 

**  Better  to  reigo  la  Hell,  Ikao  serve  ni  Heaven/* 

At  General  Paoli*s  were  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Marchete 
Gherardi  of  Lombardy,  and  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the  yoanger,  of 
Spottiswoode,  the  solicitor.  At  this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  cir- 
culated ;  to  obviate  which,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed,  that  Mr.  Eraser 
the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come  from  Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  French 
had  the  same  feara  of  oa.  Johnson.  It  is  thns  that  mutual  cowardice 
keepa  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half  of  mankind  brave,  and  one  half 
cowards,  the  brave  would  be  alwa3*s  beating  the  cowards.  Were  all  brave, 
.  tliey  would  Ifead  a  very  uneasy  life  ;  all  wotfld  be  coDtrnually  fighting  r 
but  beiDg  aill  cowards,  we  goon  very  well. 

We  talked  of  driokiug  wine.  Johnson.  I  require  wine,  only  when  I 
•m  alonew  I  have  thenoften  wished  fov  it,  and  often  takeo^it.  Spottiswoode. 
What  by  way  of  a  companion.  Sir?  Johnson.  To  get  rid  of  myself,  to 
aeod  myself  away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure  ;  and  every  pleasure  ia  of 
itself  ft  good.  It  it  a  good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.  A  man  may 
have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine ;  and  that  may  be  greater  than  the 
pieasnre.  Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Sometimes  it  does.  But  the 
danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better  pleased  with  himself,  fhe  may 
be  growing  less  pleasing  to  others.  Wine  gives  a  man  nothing.  It  neither 
gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and  ena!>Ie8  hiixv 
to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of  the  company  has  repressed.  Jt  only  puts  i» 
motion  what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost.  But  this  rany  be  good,  or  it 
may  be  bad.  Spottiswoode.  So,  Sir,  wine  is  u  key  which  opens  a  box  z 
but  this  box  may  be  either  full  or  empty.  Joimson.  Nmv,  Sir,  conver-^ 
sation  is  the  key  :  wine  is  a  picklock,  which  forces  open  the  box,  and  inw 
jures  it.  A  man  should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence 
and  readiness  without  wine,  which  wine  gives.  Hoswell.  The  great  dif« 
ftculty  of  resisting  wine  is  from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  good  worths 
man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his 
cellar.  Johnson.  Sir,  all  this  notion  abont  benevolence  arises  from  a  man'* 
imagining  himself  to  be  of  mora  importance  toothern,  than  he  really  is* 
Tliey  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he  drinks  wine  or  not.  Sir  Joahun 
Reynolds.  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time.  Johnson.  For  the  time  ! — If  tbey 
care  thia  minute,  they  forget  it  the  next.  A-nd  as  for  the  ^ood  worthv 
man  ;  how  do  yon  know  he  is  good  and  worthy  ?  No  good  and  wort&j 
man  will  insist  upon  another  man's  drinkiag  wine.  As  to  the  wine  twenty 
years  in  the  cellar,— «of  ten  men,  three  say  this,  merely  because  tbey 
mutt  say  something ;  three  are  telling  a  lie,  wheu  they  say  they  have 
had  the  wine  twenty  years ; — three  would  rather  save  the  wine :— one,  per« 
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ha*j#»  cares.  I  allow  it  is  something  to  please  one's  com[>aDy ;  and  peo- 
ple are  always  pleased  with  those  who  partake  pleasure  with  them.  Bat 
af^er  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  relinquish  the  great  personal  pleasure 
which  arises  from  drinking  wine^  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  Te 
please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  something  only,  if  there  be  nothing 
against  i^     I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  offend  worthy  men  : 

''  Curst  be  the  veric,  bow  well  so  c*er  it  flow, 
'*  That  teuds  to  make  one  worthy  mao  mj  foe.** 

Boswell.  Curst  be  the  springs  the  water,  Johuson.  But  let  us  consider 
what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing 
else  that  m»y  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  the  company  where  we  are. 
Langton.  By  the  same  rule  you  must  join  with  a  gang  of  cut- purses. 
Johnson.  Yes,  Sir;  but  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine;  we  must  allow 
it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make  a  man  pleased  with  himstrlf,  let  roe 
tell  you,  is  doing  a  very  great  thing ; 

'*  Si  patria:  volumui,  li  Nobis  tifere  cari.** 

1  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker,  upon  trial,  by  Johnson's 
recommendation.  Johnson.  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant  than  Sir 
Joshua:  he  argues  for  wine  without  the  help  of  wine  ;  but  Sir  Joshua 
with  it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  But  to  please  one*s  company  is  a  strong 
motive.  Johnson,  (who,  from  drinking  only  water,  supposed  every 
IxKiy  who  drank  wine  to  be  elevated,)  1  won*t  argue  any  more  with  you. 
Sir.  You  are  too  far  gone.  Sir  Joshua.  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed 
Sir,  had  I  mades#ch  a  speech  as  you  have  now  done.  Johnson,  (draw. 
ing  himself  in,  and,  I  really  thought  blushing,)  Nay,  donH  be  angry. 
X  did  not  mean  to  offend  you.  Sir  Joshua.  At  first  the  tH«te  of  wine 
was  disagreeable  to  me.;-  but  1  brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  1 
night  be  like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  con- 
nected with  pleating  your  company,  that  altogether  there  is  something 
of  fecial  goodness  in  it.  Johnson.  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the  taoie 
thiag  over  again.  Sir  Joshua.  No,  this  is  new.  Johnson.  You  put  it 
in  new  words,  bat  it  is  an  old  thought.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  wine,  it  makes  a  roan  mistake  words  for  thoughts.  Boswell. 
I  tbiok  it  is  a  new  thought;  at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude*  Johnson. 
Nay,  Sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat ;  or  an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing. 
(Then  laughing  heartily)  It  is  the  old  dog  in  a  new  doublet.— -An  ex#» 
inordinary  instance,  however,  may  occur  where  a  man*t  patron  will  de 
notbiog  for  him,  anlesa  he  will  drink :  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
drinking. 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  1  believed  was  really  uneasy,  if  hit 
company  would  not  drink  bard.    Johnson.     That  is  from  having  had 
^  people  about  him  wboq(i  be  bas  been  accustomed  to  command.     Boswell.  ' 
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Supposing  I  shonii]  be  tete-O'lele  with  him  at  table.  Johniton.  Sir. 
(\iere  is  no  more  reason  for  your  drinking  with  Aim,  than  his  being  sob^r 
wjth  you.  Boswell.  Why,  that  i»  true;  for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt 
to  be  sober,  than  it  would  do  me  to  get  drunk.  Johnson.  Ves,  Sir; 
ami  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would  not  wish  to  sacrifice  hiin<r 
self  to  such  a  roan.  If  he  must  always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him, 
he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  to  have  it.  They 
who  submit  to  drink  as  another  pleases,  make  themselves  his  slaves. 
Boswell.  But,  Sir,  you  will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  duty  of 
))ospitality.  A  gentleman  who  loves  drinking  comes  to  vi>it  me.  Johnson. 
$ir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits;  becomes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man. 
Boswell.  But,  Sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have  beenpo  well  received  iu 
the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy  fiiend*'. 
Had  1  drunk  water  only  as  you  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial. 
Johnson.  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in  his  travels  thruu^li 
the  Netherlands  he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen  with  him  :  and  when  si 
bumper  was  necessary,  he  put  it  to  them.  Were  I  to  travel  again  through 
the  islands,  1  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with  me  to  take  the  bumpers. 
Boswell.  But,  Sir,  let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua  shoiihi 
take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland  ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  vi^it  at 
piy  house  lo  the  country  ;  1  am  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  ;  we  are  quite 
f>y  ourselves;  shall  I  unsociably  and  churlifrhly  let  him  sit  drinking  by 
himself  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua^  you  shall  not  be  treated  so,  I 
tviil  take  a  bottle  with  you. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Kudd  being  mentioned.  Johnson.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her.  Spottiswoode.  Because  %he 
was  tifteeu  years  younger?  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  but  now  they  have  a 
trick  nf  putting  every  thing  into  the  news-papers. 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of  the  introductory  stanzas 
of  the  iirat  of  Tasso^s  Jern¥alem,  which  he  did,  and  then  Johnson  found 
fault  with  the  simile  of  bweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child,  being 
iranofcrred  from  Lucretius  into  an  epic  poem.  The  General  said,  he 
did  not  imagine  Homer^s  poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because 
l^e  UHcribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of  refinement  not  found  in 
Grteceitbclfat  a  later  period,  whenThucydides  wrote.  Johnson.  I  reco]« 
lect  but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucydides  from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  l»e 
found  in  our  copies  of  Homer's  works;  I  am  for  the  antiquity  of  Homer, 
and  think  that  a  Grecian  colony  by  being  nearer  Persia  might  be  more 
rtfined  than  the  mother  country. 

On  Wednesday,  April  20,  1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay *s, 
wlifie  were  Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian.  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
uolds,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow  of  the  Admiral,  aud 
mother  of  the  prei?ent  Viscount  Falmouth  ;  of  whom,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  praise  her,  I  would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the 
.'  '  '  •         ,         .    , 

most  agreeable,  and  h^r  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with  whom  I( 
t:ver  hud  the  happinesb  to  be  acquainted.     Before  Juhoion   came  we 
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talked  a  good  deal  of  Iiim ;  Ramsay  said,  be  had  altrays  found  him  « 
very  polite  man,  and  that  he  treated  him  with  great  respect,  which  he 
did  very  sincerely*  1  said  I  worshipped  liim.  Kobertfon.  But  some 
of  you  spoil  him  ;  yon  should  worship  no  man.  BoswelL  1  cannot, 
help  worshipping  him,  he  in  so  tniirh  superior  to  other  men.  Uobeit- 
sbo.  In  criticibm,  and  in  wit  and  collver^alion,  he  Is  no  doubt  rery  ex- 
cellent ;  but  in  othtT  respects  he  is  not  above  other  men  ;  he  will  believe 
any  thing,  nnd  uit)  »trenuously  defend  the  most  minute  circumstance 
coonectfd  with  the  Cluirch  of  Ei){;Uind.  Bosueil.  Believe  me,  Doctor, 
you  are  much  mistaken  us  to  this  ;  for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly 
M  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking.  Uobert»on.  l)e 
a. id  1  have  been  always  very  gracious  ;  the  first  time  I  met  with  him  was 
uhe  evening  at  Strahan*s,  when  he  hud  just  had  an  unlucky  ultercatiom 
with  Adam  Smitl),  to  whom  he  had  been  so  rough,  that  Strahau,  after 
Smith  was  gone,  had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  w«« 
coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to  think  that  he  might  behave  jn 
the  tame  manner  to  me« 

No,  no.  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  I  warrant  you  Robertson  and  I  shall  do 
v^ry  well.  Accordingly  he  was  gentle  and  good-humoured  and  courteous 
vvith  me,  the  whole  evening ;  and  he  has  been  so  upon  every  uccasioi} 
that  we  have  met  since.  I  havfe  often  said,  (laughing)  that  1  haVe  been 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  toiSmith  for  my  good  reception.  Boswetl. 
Ais  power  of  reasoning  is  Very  strong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of 
d'rawing  characters,  which  is  us  rare  as  good  portrait  painting.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  He  is  titidou'b'tedly  admirable  in  this;  but,  in  order 
lo  inark'the  dharu die rs* which  he  draws,  he  over-charges  them,  and  gives 
people  more  than  they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad. 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus  talking  so  easily,  arrii^, 
thau  we  were  all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  head* 
master  ;  and  were  very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table  covered  with  such  variety 
of  good  things  as  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be  pleased, 

Ramsay.  I  am  old  enough*  to  have  been  acontemporary  of  Pope. 
His'  poetry  whs  highly  admireii  in  his  life-time,  more  a  great  deal  than 
after  his  death.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  lias  not  been  less  admired  since  his 
death;  no  authors  ever  had  so  much'fame  in  their  own  life-time  as  Pope 
and  Voltaire;  and  Pope's  poetry  has  been  as  much  admired  since  his 
death  as  during  his  life;  it  has  only  not  been  ai»  much  talked  of,  but 
that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant,  and  people  having  other 
writings  to  talk  of.  Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and  homer  i«  less 
talked  of  than  Virgil;  but  they  are  not  less  admired.  We  must  read 
what  the  world  readnatthe  moment.  Ithasbieen  maintained  that  this 
siiperfetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in  modern  times,  is  prejudicial 
to  good  literature,  because  it  obliges  tis  to  read  so  much  of  what  in  of  in- 
ferior value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion  ;  so  that  better  works  are 
ii«'^Ucfed  forwiiitof  tiidV,  Uetuu4eaman  will  have  more  gratification  of  his 
vanity  in  couvcrsation,  from  having  read  modern  books  than  from  having 
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read  the  best  works  o£  antiqoity.  Bnt  it  mast  be  coosideredy  that  mj$ 
have  now  more  knowledge  general  I  v  diffused ;  all  onr  ladies  read  now, 
which  is  a  great  extension.  Modern  writers  are  the  moons  of  literature ; 
they  shine  with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from  the  aDcients. 
Greece  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ;  Rome  of  eU^ 
gancf.  Ramsay.  I  suppose  Homer's  Iliad  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I  should  like  to  seem  translation 
of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like  the  book  of  Ruth  or  Job.  Robertson « 
Would  you.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  are  matter  of  the  £ngli:ih  language,  but 
try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  could  not  read  it 
without  the  pleasure  of  verse. 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  Johnson.  All  that  is  reallj 
known  of  the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contained  io  a  few  pages.  Wecois 
know  no  more  than  what  the  old  writers  have  told  us;  yet  what  large 
books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  such  parts  at  are 
taken  from  those  old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such  as  Whitaker't  Manchcs* 
ter.  1  have  heard  Henry's  History  of  Britain  well  spoken  of;  I  am  told 
it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  reli- 
gious history ;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and  that  it 
the  history  of  manners,  of  common  life.  Robertson.  Henry  should 
have  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone,  which  is  enough  for  any  man  ; 
and  he  might  have  found  a  great  deal  scattered  io  various  books,  had  he 
read  solely  with  that  view.  Henry  erred  in  not  telling  his  first  volome 
at  a  moderate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they  might  have  pushed  him 
on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I  sold  my  History  of  Scotland  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  as  a  work  by  which  the  booksellers  might  either  gain  or  not ; 
and  Cadell  has  told  me,  that  Miller  and  he  have  got  six  thousand  pounds 
by  it.  1  afterwards  'received  a  much  higher  price  for  my  writings.  An 
author  thould  sell  his  Grst  work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  give,  till  it 
shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  author  of  merit,  or,  whieh  is  the  tame 
thing  as  to  purchase-money,  an  author  who  pleases  the  public. 

Dr.  Kobertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of  a  certain  nobleman  ;  that 
he  was  one  of  the  strongest  minded  men  that  ever  lived  ;  that  he  would 
tit  in  company  quite  sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  hit 
intellectual  vigour;  but  the  moment  that  any  importaut  subject  wai 
started,  for  instance,  how  this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a  French 
invasion,  he  would  rouse  himself,  and  shew  his  extraordinary  talenta 
with  the  most  powerful  ability  and  animation.  Johnson.  Yet  this  man 
cut  his  own  throat.  The  true  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  that 
can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small.  Now  I  am  told  the  Ktog 
of  Prussia  will  say  to  a  servant,  *  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which 
came  in  such  a  year;  it  lies  in  such  a  corner  of  the  cellars.*  I  would 
have  a  man  great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in  little  things.  He  said 
to  me  afterwards,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  Robertson  was  iu  a  mighty 
romantic  humour,  be  talked  of  one  ^hom  he  did  not   know;  but  I 
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downed  him  with  the  King  of  Prussia.— Yes,  Sir,  (said  1.)  yoo  threw  a 

bottle  at  his  head. 

An  ingenioot  gentleman  was  mentioned,  concerning  whom  both  Ko- 
betttoo  and  Ramsay  agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firmness  of  mind ;  for 
after «  laborious  day»  and  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and  anxieties, 
he  would  sit  down  with  his  sisters  and  be  quite  cheerful  and  good* 
hamonred.     Such  a  disposition,  it  was  observed,  was  a  happy  gift  of  na- 
tare.   Johnson.  1  do  not  think  so ;  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain  portion 
of  mind  ;  the  use  he  makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  will.  That 
a  man  as  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do  not  say,  becautie  every 
man  feels  his  mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than  another;  but  I  thihk,  a 
man's  being  in  a  bad  or  good  humour  depends  upon  his  own  will.^-^I, 
howeter,  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man's  humour  is  often  uncon- 
troulable  by  hia.  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine.     A  man,  (said  he,)  may 
choose  whether  he  will  have  abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or  claret  and 
iguorance.     Dr.  Robertson,  (who  is  very  companionable,)  was  beginning 
to  dissent  as  to  the  proscription  of  claret.    Johnson :  (with  a  placid 
smile.)     Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  not  differ  with  me :  as  I  have  said  that  the 
imn  b  most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I  am  for  knowledge  and 
claret.     Robertson  :  (holding  a  glass  of  generous  claret  in  his  hand.)  Sir, 
I  can  only  drink  your  health.    Johnson.  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more*     Robert- 
■on.  Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  one  respect  T  ha?e  the  advantage 
of  yoo  ;  when  you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  of 
oar  preachers,  whereas,  when  1  am  here,  I  attend  your  public  worship 
without  scruple,  and  indeed,  with  gpreat  satisfaction.     Johnson.  Wby^ 
Sir,  that  is  not  so  extraordinary  :  the  King  of  Siam  sent  ambassadors 
to'l^oia  the  Fourteenth ;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the 
King  of  Siam. 

'  Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of  knowledge  or  forgetful* 
nets ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Siam, 
and  the  Abb^  Choisi,  who  was  employed  in  it,  published  an  account  of 
St  in  two  Tolumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,  I  found  him  at  home  by  himself.  John* 
•on.  Well,  Sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  I  love  Ramsay.  Yon 
will  not  find  a  man  in  whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more 
iofermation,  and  more  elegance,  than  in  Ramsay's.  Boswell.  What  I 
•dmire  in  Ramsay,  is  bis  continuing  to  be  so  young.  Johnson.  Why, 
yea.  Sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value  myself  upon  this,  that  there  is  no* 
thiog  of  the  old  n»n  in  my  conversation.  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  1 
have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight*  Boswell.  But,  Sir,  would  not 
yon  wish  to  know  old  age  ?  He  who  is  never  an  old  man,  does  not  know 
the  whole  of  human  life  :  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it.  John- 
son. Nay,  Sir,  what  talk  is  this  ?  Boswell.  1  mean.  Sir,  the  Sphinx's  de- 
•eriptioo  of  it  ;*-morning,  noon,  aud  night.  I  would  know  night,  as  u  ell 
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at  morning  and  noon.  Johneon.  Wh^t,  Sir,  vrould  jou  kgow  wb^t  it  it 
to  feel  the  eviU  of  old  age  ?  Would  yoa  have  the  j^oul  ?  Would,  Jpu 
have  4^crepitude  ?— Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue,  any  farther; 
but  i  wat  confident  that  1  was  in  the  rii'ht.  I  would,  iu  due  time,  be  a 
Nestor,  au  elder  of  the  people ;  and  there  should  be  some  difiference  [^ 
tween  the  conversation  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-tight.  A  grave  picture 
•bould  not  be  {^hv.  There  i«  a  serene,  bolemn,  placid  old  Hge.  Job^* 
ton.  Mrs.  Thrale':t  mother  said  of  me  what  flattnel  ine  much.  A  clergy- 
tnan  wat  complaining  of  want  of  society  in  the  country  where  be  lived  ; 
and  said,  '*  They  talk  u( runts  ;**  (tiiat  is,  young  cow».)  *«  ^jr,  (said  IHrt. 
Salusbury,)  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  runts  ;**  meaning  that  I 
wat  a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever  it  w«i»« 
lie  added,  1  think  myself  a  very  polite  man. 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reyoold/Tty 
where  there  was  a  very  large  company,  and  a  great  deal  o(  convertation  ; 
bat  owiuj^  to  some  circumstance  which  I  cannot  now  rec*ollect»  \  have  no 
record  of  any  part  of  it,  except  that  there  were  several  people  there  Ly 
DO  means  of  the  Johnsonian  school ;  so  that  lens  attention  was  paid  ^o  hiqi 
tliao  usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour;  and  upon  some  imaginary 
offence  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with  such  rudenessi,  that  I  waa  ?exed 
mud  angry,  because  it  gave  those  persons  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
fipon  bis  svipposed  ferocity,  and  ill  treatment  of  his  best  friends.  1  wa9 
§0  tQuqb  bun*  &nd  had  my  pride  so  much  reused,  that  I  kept  away  from 
ntmforaweek;  a^td,  perhaps,  might  huve  kept  away  much  longer, 
nar,  gone  to  $cotland  without  seehighim  ngnin,  hud  not  we  fortunately 
met  and  beeu  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  ihances  are  human  friend- 
ships liable. 

Oo  Friday,  May  8|,  I  dined  with  bim  at  I\Ir.  Lan;;tou*ii.  I  was  rc- 
aerved  and  silent,  which  I  suppose  lie  perceived,  and  mi^ht  recollect  the 
cause.  After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Lan^ton  wa^  culled  out  of  the  room,  and 
we  were  by  ourselve^,  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine,  and  said,  in  atone 
of  conciliating  courtesy,  Well,  how  have  you  done  ?  Boswell.  Sir^  you 
have  made  me  very  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me  when  we  were  la»L 
at  Sir  Jo^huH  Reynold»*s.  Von  know,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man  has  a  greater 
retpect  and  affection  for  you,  or  would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
to  serve  you.  Now  to  treat  me  so — .Eie  insisted  that  I  had  interrupted 
him,  which  I  assured  him  was  not  the  case  ;  and  proceeded — But  why 
treat  me  so  before  people  who  neither  love  yon  nor  me  ?  Johnson.  Well 
lam  sorry  for  it.  Til  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  different  wiys,  at  you 
please.  Boswell.  I  said  to-dny  to  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  oi>served  that  you 
tossed  me  sometimes — I  don't  care  liow  often,  or  how  high  he  toMea  me, 
when  only  friends  are  present,  for  then  I  fall  upon  soft  ground:  but  I 
do  not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case  v^hen  enemies  are  prt-sent. 
1  think  this  a  pretty  good  imnge.  Sir.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  one  of  theluj»- 
piest  1  have  ever  heard. 
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The  troth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the  wounds  which  he  inflicted  Ht 
Atiy  time,  unless  they  were  irritated  by  some  mH)ignant  infusion  hf 
other  hands.  We  were  instantly  as  cordial  again  as  ever,  iind  joined  \tt 
hearty  laugh  at  some  Indicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of  one  of  our 
frifbdi.  Boswell.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  n 
man  to  his  face  ?  Johnson.  Why,  Str^  th^t  depends  upon  the  man  and 
tli«  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man,  and  a  slight  thing,  younfay;  for  yoa 
take  nothing  valuable  from  him, 

Hii  said,  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  sefmon  on  Devotion,  from  the 
text  **  Cornelius,  a  devout  maii.*'  His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  thd 
best  expressed  :  there  is  the  most  warmth  without  fanaticism,  the  most 
rational  transport.  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and  I'd 
hmve  him  correct  it ;  which  is,  that  *'  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion 
is  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  !'*  there  are  many  good  men  whosif 
fear  of  GcfD  predominates  over  their  love.  It  may  discourage.  It  wa« 
rushlj  said.  A  doble  sermon  it  is  indeed.  I  wish  Blair  would  comcf 
over  to  the  Chiirch  of  England. 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  flow  of  talk  went  oti.  An 
eminent  author  being  menti6ned  ; — Johnson.  He  is  not  a  pleasant  mao« 
His  conversation  is  neither  instructive  nor  brilliant.  He  does  not  talk 
SM  if  impelled  by  any  fullness  of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of  imagiuatiootf 
His  conversation  is  like  that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  nqr 
wish  either  to  Inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  bethinks  it  does  not 
become  '    '  ■      — —  to  sit  in  a  company  and  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of  Addison  having  di»tin«^ 
goished  between  his  powers  iu  conversation  and  in  writing,  by  saying  I 
tiave  only  niuepenCe  in  my  pocket  I  but  1  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds^ 
JohosoD*  He  had  not  that  retort  ready.  Sir;  he  had  prepared  it  befor€'<A 
band.  Langton :  (turning  to  me.)  A  fine  surmise.  Set  a  thief  to  catch 
k  thief. 

Johnson  called  the  £ast*Indians  barbarians.  Boswelh  Yon  will  ex^^ 
^ept  the  Chinese,  Sir?  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  BoiwelK  Have  they  not  arts? 
Johnson.  They  have  pottery.  Boswell.  What  do' you  say  to  the  written 
character  of  their  language?  Johnson.  Sir,  they  have  6ot  an  alphabets 
They  have  not  been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have  formed/ 
Boa#ell.  There  is  more  learning  in  theit  language  than  i6  any  otb^f 
from  tbt  imoCtense  number  of  their  characters.  Johnson.  It  is  Only  iiior# 
difficult  from  its  rudeness ;  as  there  is  more  labour  in  hewing  down  a  trM 
#ith  a  atone  than  with  an  axe. 

He  said,  I  have  been  rearding  Lotd  KaitfeM's  '*  Sketchaa  of  the  History 
of  M^n."  la  treating  of  severity  of  punishment,  he  mentions  that  or 
Itfadame  Lipoodiin,  in  Knspia,  but  he  do^s  nbt  give  it  fairly;  forji'harf 
looked  at  Chappe  ITAnteroche,  from  whom  he  has  taken  it.  H'e  stdp^ 
Svhere  it  is  said  that  the  spectators  thought  her  innocent,  and  leaves  out 
«bat  follows ;  that  she  the  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  is  hfkuff 
m  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  mUrepresent  fact  in  a  book^  aiid  M 
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what  motive?  It  is  like  one  of  those  lies  which  people  tell,  one  cannot 
see  why.     The  womdn^s  life  was  spared ;  and  do  punishment  was  too 
great  for  the  favourite  of  an  Eiopress,  who  had  conspired  to  dethrone 
her  mistress.     Boswell.  He  was  only  giviuga  picture  of  the  lady  in  her 
tofferings*    Johnson.  Nay,  don't  endeavour  to  palliate  this.    Guilt  ia  a 
principal  feature  iu  the  picture.     Kames  is  puzzled  with  a  question  that 
puzxled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young  man.     Why  is  it  that  the  interest 
of  money  is  lower,  when  money  is  plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  has  the  same 
proportion  of  value^o  a  hundred  pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  aswhcn 
it  is  scarce  ?  A  lady  explained  it  to  me.     **  It  is  (said  she)  because  whea 
money  is  plentiful  there  are  so  many  more  who  have  money  to  lend,  that 
they  bid  down  one  another.     Many  have  then  a  hundred  pounds;  and 
one  ftayf,-»Take  mine  rather  than  another's,  and  you  i»hall  have  it  at  four 
per  cent  J*     BoswelL  Does  Lord  Kames  decide  the  question  ?  Johnsoo. 
I  think  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it.     Boswell.  This  must  have  been  an 
extraordinary  lady  who  instructed  you,  Sir.     May  I  ask  who  she  wat  ? 
Johnson.  Molly  Aston,  Sir,  the  sitter  of  those  ladies  with  whom  joa 
dined  at  Lichfield.— I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow.     Boawell.  Thea 
let  us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keef)  up  the  old  custom,  '*  the 
custom  of  the  manor,"  custom  of  the  Mitre.  Johnson.  Sir,  so  it  shall  be. 
On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose  of  dining  by  ourselves 
at  the  Mitre,  according  to  old  custom.     There  was  on  these  occasions,  a 
little  circumstance  of  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  ivhich  most  not 
be  omitted.     Before  coming  out,  and  leaving  her  to  dine  alcte,  be  gave 
her  her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  little  nice  thing, 
which  was  carefully  sent  to  her  from  the  tavern  ready-drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  nut  how,  turned,  I  think,  for  the 
only  time  at  any  length,  during  our  long  acquaintance,  upon  thesenaual 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed  chiefly 
to  imagination.  Were  it  not  for  imagination,  Sir,  (^aid  he,)  a  man  would 
be  as  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  Chambermaid  as  of  a  Duchess.  But  such 
is  the  adventitious  charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  have  violated 
the  best  principles  of  society,  and  ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortune, 
that  they  might  possess  a  woman  of  rank.  It  would  not  be  proper  to 
record  the  particulars  of  such  a  conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved 
frankness,  when  nobody  was  present  on  whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful 
effect.  That  subject,  when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely  employ 
the  mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently,  as  anatomy ;  pro* 
vided  that  those  who  do  treat  it,  keep  clear  of  infiaiumatory  incentives. 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, — we  were  »oon  engaged  in 
very  different  speculation  ;  humbly  and  reverently  considering  and  won- 
dering at  the  universal  mystery  of  all  things,  a5  our  imperfect  faculties 
cuu  now  judge  of  them.  There  are  (said  he)  innumerable  questions  to 
which  the  inquisitive  mind  can  in  this  state  rtceive  no  answer:  Why  do 
you  and  I  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  created?  Since  it  was  to  be  create4 
why  was  it  not  c reat id  sooner  ? 
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On  Sanday,  May  10,  I  supped  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoo1e*t,  with  Sir 
Jo^ua  Reynolds.  I  have  neglected  the  memorial  of  this  rfcning,  teat 
to  remember  no  more  of  it  than  two  particulars ;  one  that  he  streunoutly 
opposed  an  argument  by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue  was  preferable  to  rice, 
considering  this  life  only  ;  and  that  a  man  would  be  virtuous  were  it  only 
to  preserve  his  character :  and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder  at  the 
corious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse  with  wings ;  saying,  that  it  was 
almost  at  strange  a  thing  in  physiology,  as  if  the  fabulous  dragon  could 
be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  1  waited  on  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  to  know 
if  his  Lordship  would  favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  information  concerning 
Pope,  whose  Life  he  was  about  to  write.  Johnson  had  not  flattered  him* 
self  with  the  hopes  of  receiving^any  civility  from  this  nobleman  ;  for  he 
sold  to  me,  when  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one  who  could  tell 
him  a  grent  deal  about  Pope,— Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothing.  1  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  applied  to  him  of  myself, 
without  being  commissioned  by  Johnson.  His  Lordship  behaved  in  the 
moat  polite  and  obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected  about 
Pope,  and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to  say,  **Tell  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have 
•  great  respect  for  him,  and  am  ready  to  shew  it  in  any  way  I  can.  I  am 
to  be  in  the  city  to-morrow,  and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  return."  His 
LiOrdfthip  however  asked,  **  Will  he  write  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  impar- 
tially ?  He  was  the  first  that  brought  Whig  and  Tory  into  a  Dictionary. 
And  what  do  you  think  of  his  definition  of  £xcise  ?  Do  you  know  th^ 
history  of  his  aversion  to  the  word  transpire  f**  Then  taking  down  the 
folio  Dictionary,  he  shewed  it  with  this  censure  on  its  secondary  sense : 
•*  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France, 
without  ,necessity.'*  The  truth  was.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  left  the 
Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  therefore^  it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  shouVd 
have  shewn  what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary.  I  after- 
wards pat  the  question  to  Johnson :  W^hy,  Sir,  (said  he,)  gei  abroad. 
Boswell.  That.  Sir,  is  using  two  words.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  no  end 
of  this.  You  may  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word  for  old  age.  Boswell. 
Well,  Sir,  Smueius,  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  to  insist  always  that  there  should 
Be  one  word  to  express  a  thing  in  English,  because  there  is  one  in  an- 
other language,  is  to  change  the  language. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  his  Lordship  many 
particulars  both  of  Pope  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  I  have  in 
writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he  should  revise  Johnson's  Life  of 
Pope:  So  (said  his  Lordship)  you  would  put  me  in  a  dangerous  sitnatioo. 
Yon  know  he  knocked  down  Osborne  the  bookseller. 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous  exertion  to  procure  mate- 
rial and  respectable  aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite  work,  *'  The 
Lifes  of  the  Poets.**  1  hastened  down  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham, 
where  be  now  was,  that  I  might  insure  hit  bting  at  homt  next  day ;  and 
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tfter  dinofer,  vhen  I  thought  he  would  receive  the  good  newt  io  the  beit 
fiumour,  I  annouoced  it  eagerly :  I  have  been  at  work  for  yoo  to-dajr. 
Sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  Marchmont.  He  l)ade'ipe  tell  yoa,  he  bat 
^  great  respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on  you  to-rroorrow,  at  one  o*clock, 
and  conamunicale  all  he  knowt  about  Pope.— 'H«fre  I  paused*  in  fi^lt  ex* 
pectation  that  be  would  be  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  wopld  prsiM 
my  active  merit,  and  would  be  alert  toerobrace  such  an  offer  frooi^  no* 
blemau.  But  whether  I  had  shewn  an  over-exultation,  which  provoked 
his  spleen,  or  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  I  had  obtrnded 
htm  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  humbled  him  too  much ;  or  whether  there 
yyas  any  thing  more  than  an  oulocky  fit  of  i)l-humour,  I  know  not;  bo{ 
to  my  surprise,  the  result  was«— «<Johnson.  I  shall  not  be  in  town  to-mor^ 
row.  1  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope.  Mr«.  Thrale:  (surprised  as  t 
i»as,  and  a  littleTngry.)  1  suppose.  Sir,  Mr.  Boswell  tliought,  tbata^ 
you  are  to  write  Pope*s  Life,  you  would  wish  to  kqpw  about  him.  «|obu- 
^n.  Wish  !  why,  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge,  Fd  hold  out  my  hand; 
but  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  go  in  quest  of  it.  There  waa 
yip  arguing  with  him  at  the  moment.  Some  time  afterwards  he  said, 
L^rd  Afarchmont  will  call  on  roe,  and  then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marcb^ 
moQt.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  uneasy  at  this  onaccountable  caprice ;  and  told 
inie,  tht|t  if  I  did  not  take  care  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Lord 
Marchmont  and  bim,  it  would  never  take  place,  which  would  be  a  great 
|>ity.  I  sfPt  it  card  to  his  Lordship  to  be  left  at  Johnson's  house,  ac^ 
quaintipg  him,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  be  iu  town  next  day,  but 
would  do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another  time.— i  give 
this  account  fairly,  as  a  speciipen  of  that  unhappy  temper  whh  which 
this  great  and  good  man  had  occasionally  to  struggle,  from  sometbtng 
morbid  inhis  constitution.  Let  the  most  censorious  of  my  readeraaop- 
pose  himself  to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  tooth-ach,  or  to  have  receifed  a 
severe  stroke  on  the  shin-bone,  and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked  a 
question  ;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  tbeeo* 
awers  which  Johnson  sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  irritation,  which, 
let  me  assure  them,  is  exquisitely  painful.  But  it  must  not  be  er- 
foneously  supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  careleta  con* 
|:erni|^  any  work  which  he  undertook,  or  that  he  was  generally  thoa 
peevish.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agree* 
iible. interview  with  Lord  Marchmont,  at  liis  Lordship's  house  ;  and  this 
fiery  .afte^Qon  he  soon  forgot  any  fretfulness,  apd  fell  into  cooversatioa 
M  usnaL 

':  Lmeptiouefl  t^  reflection  having  been  thrown  out  against  foer  Peers 
for  having: presumed  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  epinion  of  the  twelve 
Judges,  in  a  6aus^  io  the  House  of  Lords,  as  if  that  were  iodeceet^ 
Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  no  gronnd  for  ceiisi|re.  The  Peers  are  Judges 
themselvfs  :  and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of  e  different  opinioo,  thej 
|night  from  duty  be  in  opposition  to  the  Jqdges,  who  were  there  puly  tf 
^^  c^n^iulted.    «     .     .  .   •  .   .  ....... 
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.  In  this  obsenraiion  I  fully  coocarred  with  him ;  for  unquettionablj,  all 
the  Peers  are  retted  with  the  highest  judicial  powers;  and  when  they  are 
coo6deot  that  they  understand  a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay,  ought  uot 
to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  Law  Judges,  or  e?eo  in  that 
of  those  who  from  their  studies  and  experience  are  called  the  Law  Lords, 
I  coosider  the  Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  Jury,  who  ought  to  listen  with 
respectful  attention  to  tlie  sages  of  the  law ;  but,  if  after  hearing  thero, 
they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound,  as  hottest  meo,  to  de- 
cide accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand  even  law 
^estioos,  as  is  generally  thought ;  provided  they  will  bestow  suflicient 
attention  upon  them.  'J'his  observation  was  made  by  my  honoured  re« 
lation  the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  camps  and  courts ; 
yet  asitured  me,  that  he  could  forui  a  clear  opinion  upon  most  of  the 
causes  that  came  before  the  Hous«  of  Lords,  as  they  were  so  well  enu- 
deated  in  the  Cat>es. 

.  Airs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clargyn^an  of  our  acquaintance  had 
discovered  a  licentious  staosa^  which  Pope  ba4  originally  iu  his  *'  Uni« 
T^r^l  Prayer,*'  before  the  ataosay  ,  ; 


It  was  this : 


*  Whst  eoDssieaee  dictates  to  bt  doae, 
"  Or  warns  as  not  to  do,'*  Ice. 

<*  Caa  slos  of  momcat  clain  the  rod 

*^  or  cverlsitiag  fires  ? 
f<  Aad  that  oflead  irrcat  Natare^s  GoD, 

••  Wbich  Natart's  self  iaspires  ?*" 

^od  that  Dr»  Johnson  obsenred,  it  had  been  borrowed  from  Guarini  P 
There  are,  indeedt  in  Potior  Ftdot  many  such  flimsy  aoperficial  reason* 
ipgty  as  that  io  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

Boswell.  In  that  stanza  of  Pope's  *rodoffir€i  is  certainly  a  bad 
■Mtmpbor.  Mrs.  Thrale.  And  *  sins  of  momenl*  is  a  faulty  expression  ; 
for  its  true  import  is  moiReNrotd,  which  cannot  be  intended.  Johnson. 
It  most  have  been  written  ' of  moments*  Of  Momeitf,  is  minnentous ; 
of  moments  momentary,  I  warrant  you,  however.  Pope  wrote  this  stanza, 
ood  some  friend  struck  it  out*  Boileau  wrote  some  such  thing,  and 
Aroaud  atruck  it  out,  saying,  *  Fous  gagnerez  deux  on  trois  impies^  et 
perdrex  je  ne  seais  combien  des  honnelies  gens,*  These  fellows  want«to 
aoy  a  daring  thing,  and  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  kuow 
IM  more  of  fundanifNital  pnnciplea  than—.  Here  he  was  interrupted 
•omehow.  Mrsy.Jhnla  mentioned  Diyden.  Johnson.  He  puzzled  him- 
•df  about  prtda|HMion.-*-How  foolish  was  it  iu  Pope  to  give  all  his 
fffiendahip  to  LorHpho  thought  they  honoured  him  by  being  with  him  ; 
•od  to  choose  auchj^rds  as  BorlingtoOf  and  Cobham,  and  Bolingbroke? 
]3atharat  was  negative,  a  pleasing  man ;  and  I  have  heard  do  ill  of  March-* 
moot ;— and  then  always  saying,  *  I  do  not  value  you  for  being  a  Lord  ;* 
which  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  did.     1  never  say,  I  do  not  value 
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Bos  well  more  for  beiog  born  to  an  estate,  became  I  do  not  care.  Bo§» 
well.  Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman  ?  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  I  doiraloeyoa 
more  for  beiog  a  Scotchman.  You  are  a  Scotchman  without  the  faoitt 
of  Scotchmen.  You  would  not  have  been  so  valuable  as- jou  are  had 
you  not  been  a  Scotchman. 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's  doctrine  was  not  plaoaible*. 

He  that  it  robbM,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
l^t  bim  not  know*t,  and  be*8  not  robbM  at  all* 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  this.  Johnaon.  A  A 
any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to  know  of  such  an  injury.  Boswell.  Would 
you  tell  your  friend  to  make  him  unhappy.  Johnson.  Perhaps,  Sir^  1 
•hould  not ;  but  that  would  be  from  prudence  on  my  own  account.'  A 
man  wonld  tell  his  father.  Boswell.  Yes ;  because  he  would  not  have 
sptirious  children  to  get  any  share  of  the  family  inheritance.  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Or  he  would  tell  his  brother.  Boswell.  Certainly  bis  eider 
brother.  Johnson.  You  would  tell  your  friend  of  a  woman's  infensy^ 
to  prevent  bis  marrying  a  whore  ;  there  is  the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of 
his  wife's  in6delity,  when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  the  consequencea 
of  imposition.  It  is  a  breach  of  confidence  not  to  tell  a  friend.  Boswell, 
"Would  you  tell  Mr.  ■  ■  ■  ?  (naming  a  gentleman  who  assuredly  was  not 
in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable  disgrace,  though  married  to  a  fine 
woman.  Johnson.  No,  Sir ;  because  it  would  do  no  good :  he  ia  ao 
sluggish,  he'd  never  go  to  parliament  and  get  throt^h  a  divorce. 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends.  He  is  ruining  himself  without  pleasure. 
A  man  who  loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makca 
his  estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  bigger:  (I  am  sure  of  this  word, 
which  was  often  used  by  him  :)but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  pass  through  the 
quagmire  of  parsimony,  to  the  gulpofruiu.  To  pass  over  the  flowery 
path  of  extravagance,  is  very  well. 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  dining-room 
at  Streatham,  was  Hogarth's  Modern  Midnight  Conversation.  I  asked 
him  what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford,  who  makes  a  conspicuoo's  figure  iq 
the  riotous  groupe.  Johnson.  Sir  he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relatioD, 
my  mother's  nephew.  He  had  purchased  a  living  in  the  country,  but  not 
timonidically.  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  country.  I  have  been  told  he 
was  a  man  of  great  parts;  very  profligate,  but  1  never  heard  he  wasiai« 
pious.  Boswell.  Was  there  not  a  story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ? 
Johnson.  Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hnmmums,  in  which 
house  Ford  died,  had  been  absebt  for  some  time,  and  returned,  not 
knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.  Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to 
the  story,  he  met  him  ;  going  down  again,  he  met  bim  a  second  time. 
Whin  he  came  up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the  house  what  Ford 
oould  be  doing  there.  They  told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The  waiter  took 
a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for  some  time.  When  he  recovered,  be  said  he 
had  a  message  to  deliver  to  tome  women  from  Ford ;  but  he  waa  not  to 
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tell  what,  or  to  wboro.  He  walked  oat;  he  wmt  followed;  bat  tome 
where  aboat  St.  Paura  they  lost  him.  He  came  back,  aod  said  he  had 
delivered  the  message,  aod  the  women  exclaimed,  Then  we  are  all 
midoDel  Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credalous man,  enquired  into  the 
trath  of  this  story,  and  he  said  the  evidence  was  irresistible.  My  wife 
went  to  the  Hummums ;  (it  is  a  place  where  people  get  themselves 
cupped.)  I  believe  she  went  with  intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of 
Ford.  At  first  they  were  anwilling  to  tell  her;  but,  after  they  had 
talked  to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied  that  it  was  trae.  To  be  snre  the 
man  had  a  fever ;  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  it.  But 
if  the  message  to  the  women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  trae  as 
related,  there  was  something  sapernatural.  That  rests  apoaiMs  word, 
and  there  it  remains. 

After  Mrs.  Thnile  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and  I  sat  up  late.  We 
•esomed  Sir  Joshaa  KeynoM^s  argument  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that 
m  man  would  be  virtuous,  though  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to  preserve 
his  character.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is'  not  trae ;  for  as  to  this  world,  vice 
does  not  hurt  a  man*s   character.     Boswell.     Yes,  Sir,  debauching  a 

friend's  wife  will.    Johnson.     No,  Sir.    Who  thinks  the  worse  of ■■ 

for  it  }  Boswell.  Lord— —was  not  his  friend.  Johnson.  That  is 
only  a  circumstance.  Sir ;  a  slight  distinction.  He  could  not  get  into 
the  house  hot  by  Lord  A  man  is  chosen  Knight  of  the  shire, 

not  the  leas  for  having  debauched  ladies.  Boswell.  What,  Sir,  if  he 
debauched  the  ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  country,  will  not  there  be  a  - 
general  resentment  against  him  ?  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  He  will  lose 
those  particular  gentlirmen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  if.  (warmly.)  Boswell.  Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  think  so.  Johnson, 
riay.  Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dispute  what  every 
body  knows,  (angrily.)  Don*t  you  know  this .'  Boswell.  No,  Sir;  and 
I  wish  to  think  better  of  your  country  than  you  represent  it  I  knew  in 
Scotland  a  gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a  lady ;  and  in 
one  of  onr  countries  an  EarFs  brother  lost  his  election,  because  he  had 
debaaefaed  the  lady  of  another  Earl  in  that  country,  and  destroyed  the 
peace  of  a  noble  family. 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded :  Will  you  not  allow^  Sir, 
that  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct  his  prosperity 
m  life,  when  yon  know  that-     ■  ■  was  loaded   with   wealth  and 

bonoars ;  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such  crimes,  that  his 
consdoatness  of  them  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own  throat.  Boswell.  Yau 
will  recollect.  Sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said,  he  cut  his  throat  because  he 
was  weary  of  still  life ;  little  things  not  l)eing  sufficient  to  move  his  great 
mind.  Johnson,  (very  angry.)  Nay,  Sir,  what  stuff  is  this?  You  had 
no  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson  said  it,  than  before.  1  know  no- 
thing  more  offensive  than  repeating  what  one  knows  to  be  foolish  things, 
by  way  ofcontinaing  a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man  will  answer,— to  make 
biro  your  butt !  (angrier  still.)    Boswell.    My  dear  Sir,  1  had  no  such 
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intention  u  you  seetai  to  tanpect ;  I  had  not  iqdcetf •  Might  ndt  this 
noblemBQ  have  Mi  every  thing  **  w^ary»  lUle,  flat,  and  unprdfltable,** 
as  Hamlet  says !  Johnson.  Nay»  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gabbU,  I'll  talk 
no  more.  I  will  not,  upon  my  honour.*-  My  readers  #ill  decide  opoo' 
this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  staled  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  breakfast^  before  he  cama 
down,  the  dispute  of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character  opon 
tuccess  in  life.  She  said  he  was  certainly  wrong;  and  told  me  that  a 
Baronet  lost  an  election  in  Walesi  because  he  bad  debauched  the  fiatcr  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  country,  whom  be  made  one  of  his  daughters  invite 
as  her  companion  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other 
children  were  in  London.  But  she  would  not  encounter  Joboton  open 
the  subject.  ^ 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham.  He  talked  a  great  deal  in 
very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly*9  splendid  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
miscellaneous  works,  he  laughed,  and  said.  Here  are  now  two  spctdiee 
ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which  were  written  by  roe:  and  the  best  of  it 
is,  they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like  Deipostbeoes,  and  the  otber  like 
Cicero. 

He  censured  Lord  Kame*s  Sketches  of  the  History  ofMasg  forniia* 
representing  Clarendou*a  account  of  the  appearance  of  Sir  George  ViU 
lier*s  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly  credulous ;  when  the  trvth  is, 
that  Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  wus  upon  a  better  foondatiOD  of 
credit,  than  usually  such   discourses  are  founded  upon;  nay,  spcaka 
thus  of  the  person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen  the  vision,  the  poor  man 
1^  he  had  been  at  all  waking ;  which  Lord  Kames  has  omitted«     He 
added,  in  this  book  it  is  maintained  that  virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and, 
that  if  we  would  but  consult  our  own  hearts,  we  should  be  virtuous. 
Now,  after  consulting  our  own  hearts  all  we  can,  and  twithall  the  helps 
we  have,  we  6nd  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.     This  is  saying  a  thing 
which  all  mankind  know  not  to  be  true.     Boswell.     Is  not  modesty  na- 
tural.    Johoson.     I  cannot  say.  Sir,  as  we  find  no  people  quite  iua 
state  of  nature  ;  but  I  think,  the  more  they  are  taught,  the  more  modest 
they  are.     The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught  people;   a  lady 
there  will  spit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it  with  her  foot.     What  1  gained 
,  by  being  in  France  was,  learning  to  be  better  satisfied  with  my  «»iii  n 
country.     Time  may  be  employed  to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  to 
twenty^four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling; ;  uheu  you  set  travel- 
ling ai^ainst  mere  negation,  against  doing  notliiiig,  it  is  btftter  to  be  sure 
but  how  much  mori;  would  a  young  man  i(ii;)rove  where  he  to  study 
during  those  years.     Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild,  and  must  ran, 
After  women  and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this  should  be  done  abroad^ as, 
on  his  return,  he  can]  break  off  such  connections,  and  begin  at  hoose 
a  new  man,  with  a  character  to   form,   and   acquaintances  to  malio. 
How  little  does  travelling  supply  to  the  conversation  of  any  man  wlxr 
bas  travelled >  bow  little  to  Beaoclcrk  ?    Boswell.    What  say  jant^ 
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l^rd.— ■-«»*  i  Johnson.  I  never  but  once  beard  him  talk  of  what  he 
httd  teeoy  and  that  was  of  a  large  nerpent  in  one  of  the  Pymfnidt  of 
fi^ypl.  Boswell.  WelU  1  happened  to  bear  bioi  tell  the  tame  tbingi 
which  made  me  mention  him. 

1  ulked   of  a  country  life. — Johnson.     Were  I  to  live  in  the  country, 
I  would  not  devote  myself  to  the  acquisition  of  [popularity ;  I  would 
lite  in  a  much  better  way,  much  more  happily  ;  1  would  have  my  time 
at  my  own  command.     Boswell.     But,  Sir^  is  it  Hot  a  sad  thing  to  be  at 
a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends?  Johnson.     Sir,  yon  will  by  and 
by  have  en'ough  of  this  conversation,  which  now  delights  you  soroucb* 
As   he  was  a  zeafous  friend   of  subordination,  be  was  at  all  timet 
watcbfal   to  repress  the  vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  the  gteat  ; 
High  people.  Sir,  (said   he,)  are  the  best  ;  take  a  linndred  ladies  of 
quality,  you'll  find  them  better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  tbetrown  pleasureto  their  children,  than  a  hundred  other  women* 
Tradeswomen  (I  mean  the   wives  of  tradesmen)   in  the  city,  who  are 
worth  frbn  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  are  the  wor»t  creatures  upon 
the  earth,  grossly  ignorant,  and  thinking  viciousness  fashionable.     Far- 
inert,  1  think,  are  often  worthless  fellows.     Few  lords  will  cheat;  and, 
if  they  do,  they'll  be  ashamed  of  it :  farmers  cheat  and  are  not  ashamed 
of  it !  they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  the  nobility,  with  cheating 
into  the  bargain.     There  is  as  much  fornication  and  adultery  amongst 
farmers  as  amongst  noblemen.     Boswell.     The  notion   of  the  world. 
Sir,  however,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality  are  worse  than 
those  in   lower  stations.     Johnson.    Yes,  Sir,  the  licentiousness  of  one 
womao  of  quality  makes  more  noise  than  that  of  a  number  of  women  in 
lower  stations;  then.  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  mHli^uity  of  women 
in  the  city  against  women  of  quality,  which  will  make  them  believe  aoy 
thing  of  them,  such  as  that  they  call  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No,  Sir,  so 
far  as  1  have  observed,  the  higher  in  rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are 
the  better  instructed,  and  the  more  virtuous. 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  published  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dun* 
ning  on  the  Enghsh  Particle.  Johnson  read  it,  and  though  not  treated 
io'it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  had  candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr.Scward^ 
Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  my  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several 
of  Mr.  Hornets  etymologies;  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the 
pillory  for  his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that. 

Ou  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Deanclerk*s  with 
Mn  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Hi^gins,  and  some  others.  1  regret 
▼ery  feelingly  every  instanceof  my  remissness  in  recording  his  memora- 
hiiia;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity  (as  Mr.  Windhura,  of 
Norfolk,  once  observed  to  me,  after  having  made  an  admirable  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  highly  applauded,  but  which  he 
afterwards  perceived  might  have  been  better :)  that  we  are  more  uneasy 
from  thinking  of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of  our  acquisitions* 
This  it  an  uoreatoiiable  mode  of  disturbing  our  tranquility,  and  should 
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be  corrected ;  let  mt  thea  comfort  myself  with  the  large  treatnre  ^f 
Johnson's  convertiatioQ  which  1  have  preserved  for  my  own  enjoymeut 
and  that  of  the  world,  and  let  roe  exhibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occa- 
sion, whether  more  or  les!»,  whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a 
diamond. 

He  said.  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  life  than 
almost  any  man. 

The  di:fiister  of  General  Burgoyne*s  ariqy  was  then  the  common  topic 
of  conversation.  It  was  asked  why  piling  iheir  arms  was  insisted  upon 
Hi  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  circumstance 
so  inconsiderable  in  itself.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  a  French  author  says, 
*Il  y  a  beaucoup  de  puerilites  dans  la  guerre.'  All  distinctions  are 
trifles,  because  great  things  can  seldom  occur,  and  those  distinctions 
are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage  would  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent 
to.  him  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  tajble  here;  as  men  become  civi- 
lized, various  modes  of  denoting  honourable  preference  are  invented. 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the  similarity  between  "  Ras- 
selas**  and  **  Candide;*'  which  1  have  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  wben 
considering  his  admirable  philosophical  Romance.    He  said  **  Candid^^ 
he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than  any  thing  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said,  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can  be  perfectly  translated  ; 
so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  the  expression.  Francia 
hat  done  it  the  best;  1*11  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them  all. 

On  Sunday,  May  17f  1  presented  to  him  Mr.  Fullarton  of  FulUrton, 
^ho  had  since  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  India,  to  whom  he  natift- 
rally  talked  of  traveU,  as  Mr.  Brydone  accompanied  hiui  in  hib  tuur  to 
Sicily  and  Malta,  He  said,  The  information  which  we  hsve  from  modern 
travellers  is  much  more  authentic  than  what  we  hud  Irum  ancient  travellers ; 
aucieut  travellers  guessed  ;  modern  travellers  measure.  The  Swi^ 
admit  that  there  is  but  one  error  in  Stauyan.  If  Brydoue  wtre  more 
utieittive  to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a  good  traveller. 

He  said.  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator ;  he  possessed  the  p«>wer  of 
putting  the  State  in  motion  ;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  urder  is  rt'laxed.r 

Boswell.  Is  there  no  hope  of  a  change  to  the  better  ?  Johubon.  Wh}% 
3'es,  Sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So  the  City  of  London 
wilt  appoint  its  Mayors  again  by  seniority.  Boswell.  But  is  not  that 
takin^^  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good  or  a  bad  Mayor  ?  Joliiisoo.  Yes, 
Sir  ;  but  the  evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  thatol  liie  worbt  Mayor 
that  can  come;  besides,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  buppuse  that  the 
ciioice  of  a  rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance  will  be  right. 

On  Tuesday,  May  19,  1  was  to  >et  out  for  ScotUud  in  the  evening. 
He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  me  aiMr.  Dilly's;  1  waited  upon  liitu  to 
remind  hiin  of  his  appointment  and  attend  him  thither;  he  gave  me 
soiuc  hulutary  counsel,  and  recommended  vigorous  resolution  against 
any  deviation  from  mora)  duty.  Bo>well.  But  you  would  not  have  me 
to  bind  my^elf  by  a  solemn  ohiigatiou  ?  Johnson,  (much  agitated)- 
What !  a  vow— 0>  no,  t'ft,  a  row  is  a  liorrible  thing,  it  is  a  snare  for  sii» 
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The  roan  who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow — may  go-^Here, 
standing  erect»  in  the  middle  of  his  library,  and  rolling  grand,  hia 
paose  was  truly  a  curious  compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  ; 
he  half-whistled  in  his  usual  way,  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused,  at  if 
checked  by  relij^ious  awe,— Me-thought  he  would  have  added— to  Hell- 
but  was  restrained.  I  humoured  the  dilemma.  What !  Sir,  (said  I,)  In 
calumjusseris  ibit  ?  alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, 

«  And  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  Hell  be  goes.*' 

I  bad  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his  noble.  Imitation  of  the 
Tenth  Satire  of  Juvennl,**  a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb  spread^  iu 
hit  description  of  the  young  Enthusiast  at  College : 

*^  Through  a11  bit  veins  the  fever  of  renown. 
Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  ; 
OVr  Bodley*8  dome  bit  future  Uboors  spread^ 
And  Bacon*!  mantion  trembles  o*er  bis  bead/* 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to  bums^  but  for  perfect  authen- 
ticity, I  now  had  it  done  with  his  own  hand.  I  thought  this  alteration 
not  only  cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical,  as  it  might  carry  an 
allusion  to  the  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was  inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr.  Dilly*s ;  nobody  there 
bat  ourselves.  Mr.  Dilly  mentioned  somebody  having  wished  thatMiU 
ton's  **  Tmctate  on  Education**  should  be  printed  along  with  hisPoema 
in  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then  going  on.  Johnson.  It  would 
be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan  ;  but  would  be  of  no  great  consequence. 
So  far  as  it  would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education  in  Eng- 
land has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton 
and  Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has  never  been 
tried.  Locke*s,  I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  im- 
perfect ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too  little  to  the  other ;  it  gives 
too  little  to  literature — I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts ;  but  my 
materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means  his  best  works ; 
I  cannot  praise  his  poetry  itself  highly;  but  I  can  praise  its  design. 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assurances  of  affettionate 
regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from  Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  one 
of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  him  an  acconnt  of  my  having 
passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and  therefore  without  having 
any  letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  been  honoured  with  civilitiea 
from  the  Elev.  Mr.  Simpson,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  Captain  Broadley, 
of  the  Linconshire  Militia;  but  more  particularly  from  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Gordon,  the  Chancellor,  who  first  received  me  with  great  politeness  as  ^ 
stranger,  and,  when  I  informed  him  who  I  was,  entertained  me  at  bit 
house  with  the  most  flattering  attention ;  I  also  expressed  the  pledtsqre 
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nvith  which  I  had  found  that  our  worthy  friend,  liaDgtoo,  was  highly 
|Hteemed  in  his  own  county  town. 

TO  PR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Edioborgby  Job«  le,  1778. 
MY    DEAR  SIR, 

Since  my  return   to  ScotUnd,  I  have  been  again  at   Lanark,  and 
have  ha.4   more  conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.     It  is  strange  that 
Murdoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  should  have  mistttken  his  mo* 
ther*s  maiden  name,  which  he  says  was  Hume,  whereas  Huine  was  the 
name  of  his  grandmother  by  tlie  mother's  side.     His  mother's  uaroewua 
Beatrix  Trotter,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Fe^o,  a  Kmall  proprietor 
of  land.     Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  had  with  him  in  Engluud 
as  his  amanuen&is ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  coni»umption,  and  having 
returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  wliat  his  native  air  would  do  for  him,  died 
young.      He  had   three  sisters,  one  married  to  Mr.   Bell,   miuisier  of 
the  parish  of  Strathaven  ;  one  to  Mr.   Craig,  father  of  the  ingenious 
architect,  who  gave  the  plan  of  the  New  To  wo  of  Edinburgh;  and  on^ 
to  Mr.  Thomson,  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.    He  was  of 
a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition ;  not  only  sent  valuable  presents 
to  his  sisters,  but  a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was  always  wish^ 
ing  to  have  it  in  his  power  tq  do  them  more  good.     Lord  LytteIton*f 
observation,  that  '  he  loathed  much  to  write,*  was  very  true.     His  Uu 
ters  to  his  sister,  Mrs*  Thomson,  were  not  frequent,  and  in  one  of  them 
he  says,  '^  All  my  friends  who   know  me,  know  how  backward  (  am  to 
write  letters;  and  never  impute  the  negligence  of  my  hand  to  the  cold* 
ness  of  my  heart.'*     I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she  bad 
from  him  ;  she  never  heard  that  he  had  any  intention  of  going  into  holy 
orders.     From  this   late  interview  with   his  sister,  I  think   much  more 
favourably  of  -him,  as  I  hope  you  will.     I  am  eager  to  see  more  of  your 
Prefaces  to  the  Poets ;  I  solace  myself  with  the  few  proof-sheets  which 
]  have. 

I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Haile's  «  Annals,*  which  you  will  pleast 
to  return  to  me  as  kooh  as  you  conveniently  can.  He  says,  *  he  wishes 
you  would  cut  a  little  deeper;'  but  he  may  be  proud  that  there  is  so  lit-* 
tie  occasion  to  use  the  critical   knife. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate, 
humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

Mr.  Langlon  h«s  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to  favour  me  withsomt 
parti«'nlar»  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  visit  to  Warley-camp,  where  this  gentleman 
was  at  the  time  stationed  as  a  Captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  militia.  Ithall 
give  them  in  hiii  own  words  10  a  Ictitir  to  me. 
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«<  It  wu  10  the  tummtr  of  tbe  ydftr  1778,  that  he  complied  wkh  ipy 
iBfiUoion  to  come  down  to  the  Cum  p  at  War  ley,  and  he  •taid  with  me 
tbouta  week;  the  scene  appeared,  uotwithslaHdinga  great  degree  of  ill 
hnlth  that  be  teemed  to  labour  under,  to  iutereHt  and  amuse  him,  as 
agredog  with  the  disposition  that  I  believe  you  know  he  constantly  maoi" 
feitfd  towards  enquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He  aate, 
with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  obserre  the  proceedings  of  a  regi-- 
meotal  court-martial,  that  happened  to  be  called,  in  tbe  time  of  his  stay 
viib  01 ;  and  one  night,  as  late  as  at  eleven  o^clock*  he  accompanied  tbe 
Major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are  styled  the  Rounds^  where  he 
might  observe  the  forms  of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  tliat  they 
aud  their  sentries  are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts.  He  took 
occstioa  to  converse  ut  times  on  military  topics,  one  in  particular,  that  I 
lee  tbe  mention  of,  io  your  *  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  tbe  Hebrides,'  which 
lift  open  before  me,  as  to  gunpowder;  which  he  spoke  of  to  tbe  same 
eSoet,  in  part  that  you  relate. 

Od  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going  through  their  exercise, 
be  went  quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  it,  and  watched 
til  tbcir  practices  attentively ;  and,  when  he  came  away,  his  remark  was, 
'The  men  indeed  do  load  their  musquets  and  fire  with  wooderful  cele- 
ntj.*  He  was  likewise  particular  in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the 
weight  of  the^musket  balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they  might 
be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired  o£ 

Id  walking  among  the  teots,  and  observing  the  difference  between  those 
of  the  officers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that  the  superiority,  of  accom^ 
nodstion  of  tbe  better  conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  tbe  inferior  ones, 
vai  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  distinct  a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  bim 
io  tbe  camp  were,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one 
sf  tbe  officers  of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in  which  he  slept ; 
•odfroa  General  Hall,  who  very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine  with 
Um,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  and 
the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of  the  General ;  the  attention  like* 
viie  of  the  GeneraKs  aid-de-carop,  Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very 
welcome  to  him,  as  appeared  by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East- York  regiment  likewise^ 
OB  being  informed  of  his  coming,  solicited  his  company  at  dinner,  but 
by  that  time  he  had  fixed  his  depsrture,  so  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  inviution." 

TO  JAMJES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•It, 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  which  tbe  secood  complains. 
of  tbs  neglect  shown  to  the  first.    You  must  not  tie  your  friends  to  such 
pVDctoal  correspondence.     You  have  all  possible  assurances  of  my  af* 
'^Ktjon  and  esteem ;  and  there  ou^ht  to  be  oo  need  of  reiterated  profes- 
ftOM.    When  it  may  happen  that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  com-* 
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fort,  I  hope  it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  negle^  yoa  ;  bnt 
you  intigt  not  think  me  criminal  or  cold,  if  1  say  nothing  when  1  have  no- 
thing to  aay. 

You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Boswell  ft  recovered  ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  upou  the  probability  of  her  long  life.  If  general  ap|iro* 
bation  will  add  any  thing  to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  tchom  every  body  likes.  I  think  life  has 
little  more  to  give^ 

—  has  gone  to  his  regiment.     He  has  laid  down  his  coach,  and 

)talks  of  making  more  contractions  of  his  expence:  how  he  will  succeed, 
1  know  not*  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  household  gradually  :  it  may  be 
better  done  by  a  system  totally  new.  I  am  afraid  he  has  always  somr- 
thing  to  hide.  When  we  pressed  him  to  go  to  — — »■— -,  he  o\>jected  the 
necessity  of  attending  his  navigation ;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Abeiw 
deen,  a  place  not  much  nearer  his  navigation.  I  believe  he  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  living  at  — ~—  in  a  state  of  diminution  ;  and  of  appcftr- 
ing  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  shorn  of  las  beams.  This 
is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing  ez« 
pence  of  a  growing  family,  seems  to  have  struck  him.  He  certainly  bad 
gone  on  with  very  confused  views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shown  bim  that 
he  is  wrong;  though,  with  the  common  deficiency  of  advisers,  we  have 
not  shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain  your  imagination.  And  imt* 
gine  that  happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had  at  other  places  as 
well  as  London.  Without  asserting  Stoicism,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
our  business  to  exempt  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  power  of 
external  things.  There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of  happiness:  and  that 
is,  the  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be  hiid  every 
where. 

I  do  not  blame  your  preference  of  London  to  other  places,  for  it  is 
really  to  be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free ;  but  few  have  the  choice  of 
their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life ;  and  mere  pleasure  ought  not  to  be 
the  prime  motive  of  action. 

Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr.  Thrale  dislikes  the  times, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick  ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  poor, 
)  have  miserable  nights.    Nobody  is  well  but  Mr.  Levett. 

I  am  dear  Sir, 

Your  most,  &c. 

Sam.  JoHNiON, 

Loodon,  July,  3,  1778. 

In  the  courae  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference  between  him  and  hia 
friend  Mr.  Strahao  ;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate. 
Their  reconciliation  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Strahau 
in  the  follow  lug  words  : 
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The  notes  I  Bh^vcd  you  that  patted  between  hin  and  me  were  dated 
io  March  4att.  The  matter  lay  dormaot  till  July  97»  «hea  lie  wrote  to 
me  m»  foHowt : 


"  TO  WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ." 

ilB, 

It  would  be  rery  foolish  for  us  to  contioue  strauger^  any  longer. 
Yoa  cao  never  by  persistency  make  wrong  right.  If  1  resented  too 
acrimooiouslyy  1  resented  only  to  yourself.  Nobody  ever  taw  or  heard 
wb«t  I  wrote.  You  taw  that  my  anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  two  1 
oune  to  your  house.  I  have  given  you  a  longer  time ;  and  I  hope  you 
bare  made  to  good  use  of  it,  at  to  be  do  longeron  evil  terms  with,  Sir> 

Your,  &c. 

Sam.  JouNsoif. 

^^  Oa  this  1  called  upon  him  :  and  he  has  since  dined  with  me.'* 

After  thit  time,  the  tame  friendtbip  at  formerly  continued  between 
Dr.  JobasoD  and  Mr.  Strahau.  My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little  cir« 
camttauce  of  bit  attention,  which,  though  we  may  tmile  at  it,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  itt  foundation  in  a  nice  and  true  knowledge  of  human 
life.  When  I  write  to  Scotland  («aid  he,)  I  employ  Strahau  to  frank  my 
letters,  that  he  may  have  the  consequence  of  appauriug  a  ParliamenU- 
CDao  among  hit  countrymen. 

TO  OAPTAIN  LANGTON,  WARLEY.CAMP. 

9£Aft  Sift, 

When  1  recollect  how  long  ago  I  wat  received  with  to  much  kiad- 
DCM  at  Warley  Common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  made  tome  en- 
qairiea  after  my  frieodt. 

Pray  how  many  sheep-itealers  did  you  convict  ?  and  ho^  did  you 
pmiith  them  }  When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  habitations  ?  The 
mir  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer  stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be 
without  much  danger  tathe  health  of  the  common  men^if  even  the  offi- 
cers can  escape. 

You  tee  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean  of  Carlisle  ;  about  five  hundred 
m  year,  with  a  power  of  preteuting  himself  to  tome  good  living;.  He  is 
provided  for. 

The  tettion  of  the  Clud  is  to  commence  with  that  of  the  parlia- 
meot.  Mr.  Buiiks  desires  to  be  admitted  ;  he  will  be  a  very  honourable 
accettioo. 

Did  the  King  plette  you  ?  The  Coxheath  men,  I  think,  have  tome 
reatoa  to  com  plain  :  Reynolds  says  your  camp  is  better  than  theirs. 
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I  ho^  jom  §ikI  yoarself  able  to  eneoonter  this  weather.  Take  caie 
of  your  owD  health  :  and,  as  joa  can  of  your  man.  Be  pleaaed  to  make 
my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose  notice  I  have  had^aiid  wheat 
kindness  I  have  experienced. 

1  am,  dear  Sir» 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHNtoir. 

October  31,  177a. 

I  wrote  ta  him  on  the  18th  of  Angust,  the  18lh  of  September,  and 
the  6th  of  November ;  informing  him  of  my  having  baH  another  aoo  bonw 
whom  I  had  called  James ;  that  I  had  passed  some  time  at  Ancltioleck  ; 
that  the  Couoteta  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety-ninth  year,  waa  aa 
fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  remembered  him  with  respect;  and  that 
his  mother  by  adoption,  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  had  said  to  me# 
**  Tell  Mr.  Johnson  I  love  him  exceedingly  ;"  that  I  had  again  auffered 
much  from  bad  spirits ;  and  that  it  was  very  long  since  I  heard  from  him; 
I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend  Dr.  Bomey,  appesra  frooi 
the  following  letters : 

.     TO  THE  UEVEREND  DR.  WHEELER,  OXFORD. 

IIBA&  ilH, 

Dr.  Barney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is  engaged  in  a  Hiatory  of 
Music;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham  of  some  MSS.  relating 
to  his  subject,  which  are  in  the  library  of  your  College,  is  desirous  to 
examine  them.  He  is  my  friend ;  and  therefore  1  take  the  lirberty  of 
entreating  your  favour  and  assistance  in  his  enquiry:  and  can  assure yxm, 
with  great  confidence,  that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  want  any 
intervenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kiadnessof  one  who  lovea  learning 
and  virtue  as  you  love  them. 

I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer  with  the  hope  of  paying 
my  annual  visit  to  to  my  friends ;  but  something  has  obstructed  me :  I 
still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  you.  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  literary  talk  ;  and  glad  to  shew  you,  by  the  frequency  of  my  visits, 
how  eagerly  1  love  it,  when  you  talk  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

LoadoD.  Noveoibcr  9,  177a. 
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TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  EDWARDS,  OXFORD. 

SIR, 

The  bearer,  Dr.  Barney,  has  had  some  account  of  a  Welsh  Manu-t 
script  in  the  Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes  to  j^ain  some  mate* 
rials  for  his  History  of  Music;  hut  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at 
a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I  make  no  doubt  but  yqu,  Sir,  can  help 
bim  through  his  difRculties,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recom* 
nendtng  him  to  your  favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man 
ivorthy  of  every  civility  that  cao  be  shewn,  and  every  benefit  that  can^ 
be  conferred. 

But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  ns  from  Greek.  What  comes  of 
^enophoQ  ?  if  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  publishing  the  book,  do 
not  let  your  commentaries  he  lost;  contrive  that  they  may  be  publi^hed 
somewhere. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

JLoadua,  November  tf,  1778* 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney  great  kindness  and  friendly  office^ 
from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  in  future 
visits  to  the  university*  The  same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney *s  youngest  son,  who  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  College  of  Winchester,  but  accompanied  him  when 
be  went  thither* 

W'e  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent  exertions  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  especially  when  we  consider  how  grievously  he  was  afflicted 
with  bad  health,  and  how  uncomfortable  his  home  was  made  by  the  per* 
petual  jarring  of  those  whom  he  charitably  accommodated  voder  his  roof. 
He  has  sometimes  suffered  me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  females, 
and  call  them  his  Seraglio,  He  thus  mentions  them,  together  with  bo* 
nest  Lyett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :  "  Williams  hates  every 
body  ;  Levett  hntes  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love  Williams;  Desmoo* 
lios,  hates  them  both ;  Poll  loves  none  of  them.'* 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESO, 

d.ia:i  sir. 

It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and  I  think  you  have  some 
Treason  to  complain  ;  however  yon  must  not  let  small  things  disturb  you, 
when  you  have  such  a  fine  addition  to  your  happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and 
I  hope  your  lady's  health  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very  pro» 
bablethat  a  little  care  will  now  restore  her,  if  any  remains  of  her  ct>in« 
plaints  are  left. 

^'o.  9.  4  T 
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You  seem,  if  I  undentand  your  letter,  to  be  gaioiog  gronud  at  Acuhiii- 
Uck,  ao  incident  that  would  ^ive  me  great  delight. 

When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perversion  of  mind,  lays 
hold  upon  you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints,  bot  exert 
your  whole  care  to  hide  it;  by  endeavouring  to  hide  it,  yoa  willdriTe  it, 
away.     Be  always  busy. 

The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parliament;  we  talk  of  electing  Banks, 
the  traveller ;  he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

Lan^ton  has  been  encamped  with  his  company  of  militia  on  Worley- 
common;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them  ;  he  signalized  hini^elf  at  a 
diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in  the  regiment.  He  presided 
when  1  was  there  at  a  court-martial ;  he  is  now  quartered  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in  Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp, 
and  commended  the  soldiers. 

Of  myself  [  have  no  great  matters  to  say,  my  health  his  not  restored, 
my  nights  are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night  that  1  have  bad  these 
twenty  years  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 

1  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Sim.  Johnson. 

November  91,  1778* 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.*  John  Hussey,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  be- 
ing about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
which  he  accomplished.  Dr.  Johnson,  (who  had  lon^  been  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,)  honoured  him  with  the  following  letter: 

TO  MR.  JOHN  HUSSEY. 
DI-.AR   SIR, 

1  have  sent  you  the  **  Gmmmar,'*  and  have  left  you  two  books  more, 
by  which  I  hope  to  be  remembered  :  write  my  name  in  them ;  we  may 
perhaps  see  each  other  no  more,  you  part  with  my  good  wishef,  nor  do 
I  despair  of  seeing  you  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt 
you  ;  let  no  bad  example  seduce  you  ;  let  the  blindness  of  Mabometaoi 
confirm  jou  in  Christianity.     God  bless  you. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

December  eg,  1778. 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  publication  of  the 
§Lf^i  volume  of  **  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy,'*  by  Sir  Joshua 
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Reyooldt,  whom  he  always  considered  as  ooe  of  his  literary  school.  Much 
praise  indeed  is  due  to  those  excellent  Discourses,  which  are  so  uoi- 
versally  admired,  and  for  which  the  author  received  from  the  £m press 
of  Russia  a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in  ba»  reliefr  set 
io  diamonds;  and  containing  ^hat  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  are  written  with  her  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  the 
-Allowing  words :  **  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds  en  temoignage  du  coji- 
tetiUment  que  fai  ressentie  d  la  lecture  de  ses  excellens  discours  sur  la 
peintureJ'* 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous  proof  that  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  in  all  its  faculties,  whether  memory,  judgement,  or  imagina- 
tion, was  not  in  the  least  abated;  for  this  year  came  out  the  6rst  four 
volumes  of  his  '*  Prefaces,  biographical,  and  critical,  to  the  most  eminent 
of  the  English  Poets,***  published  by  the  booksellers  of  London.  The 
remaining  volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  Poets  were  selected 
by  the  several  booksellers  who  had  the  honorary  copy-right,  which  is  still 
preserved  among  them  by  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  perpetuity  of  Literary  Property. 
We  have  his  own  authority,  that  by  his  recommendation  the  poems  of 
Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added  to  the  collection. 
Of  this  work  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

On  the  2<d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him  on  several  topics,  and  men« 
tioned  that  as  he  had  been  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof  sheets 
of  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  1  had  written  to  his  servant^  FranciS|  to 
take  care  of  {hem  for  me. 


HT   DEAft   SIR, 


MR,  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Ediaborgb,  Feb.  9,  1779. 


Garrick's  death  is  a  striking  event ;  not  that  we  should  be  surprised 
with  the  death  of  any  man,  who  has  lived  sixty-two  years ;  but  because 
there  was  a  vivacity  in  our  late  celebrated  friend,  which  drove  away  the 
thoughts  of  death  from  any  association  «^ith  him.  I  am  sore  you  will  be 
tenderly  affected  with  his  departure  ;  and  1  would  wish  to  hear  from  you 
upon  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  effervescence  in 
London,  when  poor  Derrick  was  my  governor ;  and  since  that  time  I  re- 
ceived many  civilities  from  him.  Do  you  remember  how  pleasing  it  was» 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first  return  to 
civilized  living  after  our  Hebridean  journey.  I  shall  always  remember 
him  with  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

On  Saturday  last,  being  the  dOth  of  January,  I  drsnk  coffee  and  oM 
port,  and  had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Keverend  Mr.  Falconer,  a non- 
jforing  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy  man.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which 
you  will  believe  1  drank  with  cordiality,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Flora 
Maodouald.     I  sat  about  four  hours  with  hini,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I 
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had  been  living  in  the  last  century.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  ScotUnd, 
though  faithful  to  the  royal  houte  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of  muj 
conge  d'eJiret  since  the  Revolution ;  it  is  the  only  true  Episcopal  Cfaorch 
in  Scotland,  us  it  has  ita  own  succession  of  bishops.  For  as  to  the  epis- 
copal clergy  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present  government,  they  indeed 
follow  the  ritetf  cf  the  Church  of  England,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  ob- 
served, '*  they  hve  not  Episcopals  ;  for  they  are  under  no  bishop,  as  a 
bishop  cannot  have  authority  beyond  bis  diocese.'  This  venerable  geotle- 
man  did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  luid  his  hauda 
upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  curious  lite- 
rary conversation,  particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  great  friendship. 

Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  makes  one  embrace  more 
closely  a  valuable  friend.  My  dear  and  much  respected  Sir,  may  God 
preserve  yon  long  in  this  world  while  I  aiu  in  it. 

I  am  ever. 

Your  much  obliged. 

And  afiectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswels. 

0[>  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to  him  again,  complaining  of  bit 
silence,  as  I  had  heard  he  was  ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  in- 
formation concerning  him  ;  and  1  announced  my  intention  of  sood  being 
pgain  in  London. 


^O  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ, 

DEAR   SIK, 

Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr, 
Thrale  that  1  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  unne- 
cessary, Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare 
Francis  the  trouble,  by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  in  acknowledgement  of  her  marmalade.  Persuade 
her  to  accept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she  would 
fjeceive  them  scornfuUyi  T  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswellj  who,  I  hope, 
bas  yet  none  of  her  mammals  ill-will  to  me. 

1  woujd  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to  some  other  friends,  to 
Ltord  Hailes  first.  His  second  volume  lies  by  my  bed*side  ;  a  book  surely 
of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  of  great  delight.  Write  me 
irord  to  whom  I  bhull  send  besides ;  would  it  please  Lord  Auchiuleck  ? 
fdn,  Thrale  waits  in  the  co^ch. 

)  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

TJInrch,  \3,  1770. 
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ThiB  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London,  where  I  arrived  on  Mon^ 
d«jy  March  15,  and  next  morning  at  a  late  hour,  fpund   Dr.  Johnson 
aittiQg  over  his  tes^  attended  by  Mrs.  Desmonliiis,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a 
clergyman,  who  had  come  to  submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  liis  revisioQ. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  number  and  variety  of  writers,  »ome  of  them  even 
anknown  to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look  over  their  works, 
and  suggest  corrections  and  improvements.    My  arrival  interrupted  for  a 
little  while  the  important  business  of  this  true  representative  of  Bayes; 
upon  its  being  resumed,  1  found  that  the  subject  under  immediate  con- 
ftideratioQ  was  a  translation,  yet  in  manuscript,  of  the  Carmen  Secuiare  of 
Horace,  which  hud  this  year  been  set  to  music,  and  performed  as  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  in  London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor 
:^nd  Signor  Baretti.     When  Johnson  had  done  reading,  the  author  asked 
Lim  bluntly,  '*  If  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  good  translation  ?**     Johnson, 
whose  regard  for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for 
a  moment,  what  answer  to   make ;  as  he  certainly  could   not  honestly 
commend  the  performance :  with  exquisite  address  he  evaded  the  question 
thus,  ^  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  transUtion." 
Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour  of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and 
yet  the  writer  was  not  shocked.     A  printed  **  Ode  to  the  Warlike  Ge- 
nius of  Britain,"  came  next  in  review  ;  the  bard  was  a  lank  bony  figure, 
with  short  black  hair  ;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agitation,  while  Joho- 
sooread,  and  shewing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  brokeR 
sentences,  and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone,  *  Is  that  Poetry,  Sir?— Is  it  Pindar  ?* 
Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry.  Then, 
turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried.  My  muse  has  not  been  long  upon  the 
town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles  under  the  hand  of  the  grcftt 
critic.     Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  asked    him.  Why  do  yoa 
pcaise  Anson?     I  did  not  trouble  him    by  asking  his  reason  for  tbta 
question.     He  proceeded.    Here  is   an    error.  Sir ;    you    have  made 
Genius  feminine.    'Palpable,  Sir ;  (cried  the  enthusias.)  I  know  it.    Bat 
(in  a  lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Dutchess  of  Devon- 
sAiire,  with  which  her  Grace  was  pleased.    She  is  walking  across  Cos- 
heath,  in  the  military  uniform,  and  1  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of 
Britain.*    Johnson.    Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but  that  will  not 
make  it  right.     You  may  have  a  reason  why  two  and  two  should  make 
Bv€ ;  but  they  will  still  make  but  four. 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the  course  of  the  following 
days,  such  it  seems  were  my  occupations,  or  such  my  negligence,  thilt 
1  have  preserved  no  memorial  of  his  conversstion  till  Friday,  March  t6, 
when  I  visited  him.  He  said  he  expected  to  be  attacked  on  account  of 
bis  Lives  of  the  Poets,  However  (said  he)  I  would  rather  be  attacked 
than  unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be 
ailentas  to  his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing;  bot  atanr- 
tyg  it  is  still  worse ;  an  assaiilt  may  be  unsuccessful)  you  may  have 
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more  meo  killed  than  you  kill ;  bat  ifjou  starve  the  town,  you  are  tore 
of  victory. 

Talking  of  a  friead  of  ours  associating  with  persons  of  very  diacordant 
.principles  and  characters;  I  said  he  was  a  very  universal  man,  qnitea 
mao  of  the  world.  Johnson.  Yen,  Sir;  but  one  may  be  so  much  a 
roan  of  the  world,  as  to  be  nothing  in  the  world*  I  remember  a  passage 
10  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  eoough 
to  expunge  ;  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing.  BoswelU 
That  was  a  fine  passage.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir :  there  was  another  fioa 
passage  too,  which  he  struck  out :  When  I  was  a  young  mau,  being 
anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  starling  new  proposi- 
tions. But  I  soon  gave  this  over;  for,  1  found  that  generally  what  waa 
new  was  false.  I  said  I  did  not  like  to  sit  with  people  of  whom  I  had 
not  a  good  opinion.  Johnson.  But  you  must  not  indulge  your  delicacy 
too  much ;  or  you  will  be  a  ieie^O'teie  man  all  your  life. 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find  I  was  onacconntablj 
negligent  in  preserving  Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at  any  time 
when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wiadon 
and  wit.  There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself  with 
presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have.  But  I  am  nevertheless  aabamed  and 
vexed  to  think  how  much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  waaa  bad 
crop  this  year;  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  careful  in  gathering  it  in* 
I,  therefore,  in  some  instances  can  only  exhibit  a  few  detached  firag^ 
tnents. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
letters  signed  Junius;  he  said,  I  should  have  believed  Burketo  be  Jn- 
Bias,  because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these 
letters ;  but  Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  roe.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author ;  a  man  to 
questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think  he  has  a  right 
to  deny  it. 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  been  honoured 
with  extraordinary  attention  in  his  own  country,  by  having  had  aa  ex^ 
ception  made  in  bis  favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  in- 
tolvent  debtors.  Thus  to  be  singled  out  (said  he)  by  a  legislatuie  at  an 
object  of  public  consideration  and  kindness,  is  a  proof  ofnoconmoo 
merit. 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  €9,  at  breakfast,  he  maintained 
that  a  father  had  no  right  to  controul  the  inclinations  of  his  daughter!  in 
nmrriage 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  1  visited  him,  and  confessed  an  ex- 
cess of  which  I  had  very  seldom  been  guilty  ;  that  I  had  spent  a  whole 
night  IB  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I  could  not  look  on  it  with  aatisfac- 
tion:  instead  of  a  harsh  animadversion,  he  mildly  said,  Alas,  Sir,  on 
how  few  things  can  we  look  back  with  satisfaction. 
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00  Tharsday,  April  1»  he  commended  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Devpn-^ 
shire  for  a  dogged  veracity.  He  said  too,  Loodon  is  nothiog  to  tome 
ptsople ;  hot  to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  London  is  the  place* 
And  there  is  no  place  where  economy  can  be  so  well  practised  lu  in  Lon* 
doo :  more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  any 
where  else.  You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  small  place  ; 
yoQ  must  make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here  a  lady  may  have  well 
furnished  apartments,  and  elegant  dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen. 

1  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much  ease  and  coolness  he  could 
write  or  talk  to  a  friend, exhorting  him  not  to  suppose  that  happiness  was 
not  to  be  found  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  London ;  when  he  himself  waa 
mt  all  times  sensible  of  it9  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon 
earth.  The  truth  is,  that  by  those  who  from  sagacity,  attention,  and 
experience,  have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  place,  not  only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  com- 
fort, will  be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.  The  freedom  from  re- 
mark  and  petty  censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed  there,  is  a  cir^ 
cuosstance  which  a  man  who  knows  the  teazingrestraiotof  a  narrow 
circle  must  relish,  highly.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  orderly  and  amiable  do- 
mestic habits  might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome  to  him 
than  to  most  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly,  in  my  hearing,  **  Though  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there  ;  I 
•hould  be  obliged  to  be  so  much  upon  my  good  behaviour*^*  In  London^ 
a  man  may  live  in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal  retirement 
at  another,  without  ani  mad  version.  There,  and  there  alone,  a  maoV 
own  houne  is  truly  his  castUt  in  which  he  can  be  in  perfect  safety  from 
intrusion  whenever  be  pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how  well  this  wae 
expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell :  "  The  chief  advantage  of 
LondoD  (said  he)  is,  that  a  man  is  always  so  near  his  burrow.^* 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances.  He  his  very  fit  for  a  travelU 
ing  governor.  He  knows  French  very  well.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
principles ;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  that  a  young  gentleman  shoulil 
catch  bis  manner;  for  it  is  se  very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided.  In 
that  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken  Helot. 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson  said  of  the  same  person. 
Sir,  he  has  the  most  inverted  understanding  of  any  man  whom  I  have 
ever  known. 

On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good-Friday,  I  visited  him  in  the  morn- 
ing as  usual;  and  finding  that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule 
apon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friettds,  a  very  worthy  man,  I,  by  way  of 
a  check,  quoted  some  good  adtnonition  from  "  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue,**  that  very  pious  book.  It  happened  also  remarkably  enough, 
that  the  subject  of  the  sermon  preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrows,  the 
rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we 
must  give  au  accoiint  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  amongst  va- 
fioua  acta  of  colpability  he  mentioocd  evil-speaking.    At  we  were  mov*- 
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in^  slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church,  Johnson  jogge J  my  elbow, 
and  said.  Did  you  attend  to  the  sermon  ?«^Ye8,  Sir,  (said  I)  it  watverj 
applicable  to  us.  He,  however,  stood  i^jon  the  defensive.  Why,  Sir, 
theuense  ol  ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  used.  The  author 
of '  The  Government  of  the  Tongue*  would  have  us  treat  all  men  alike. 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  service,  he  endeavoured 
to  employ  himself  earnestly  in  devotional  exercise;  and,  as  he  has  roen* 
tioned  in  his  '  Prayers  and  Meditations,*  gave  roe  Les  Pentces  de  PoichaK 
that  I  might  not  interrupt  him,     I  preserve  the  book  with  reverence. 

His  presenting  it  to  me  is  marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I 
have  found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction.  We  ^ent  to  church  again  in  the 
afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  I  visited  him  at  night,  and  found  him  tittiog 
in  Mrf.  William's  room,  with  her,  and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  me 
was  a  natural  son  of  the-second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table  had  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  being  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
^oysters  and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea  for  himself.  I  mentioned  mj 
having  heard  an  eminent  physician,  who  was  himself  a  ChristiaD,  *rguc 
la  favour  of  universal  toleration,  and  maintain,  that  no  man  could  be 
hurt  by  another's  differing  from  him  in  opinion.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  are 
to  a  certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  that  even  one  man  does  not  believe. 

On  Easter-day,  after  solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  him  ; 
Mr.  Allen  the  printer  was  also  his  guest.  He  was  uncommonly  silent : 
and  I  have  not  written  down  anything,  except  a  single  curioaa  fact, 
which,  having  the  sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be  received  as 
a  striking  instance  of  human  insensibility  and  inconsideration.  Ashe 
was  passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning  an  eel  alive,  he  beard  him 
curse  it,  because  it  would  not  lye  still. 

On  Wednesday,  April  ?>  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir' Joshua  KeyDold*^. 
I  have  not  marked  what  company  was  there.  Johnson  harangued  upon 
the  qualities  of  different  liquors  ;  and  spoke  with  great  contempt  of  claret, 
as  so  weak,  that  a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him 
tifunk.  He  was  persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  judge, 
flot  from  recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  .but  from  immeiii ate  sensa* 
tion.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said.  Poor  stuff!  No,  Sir,  claret  is  the 
liquor  for  boys  ;  port  for  men  ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling) 
mu.Ht  drink  bra^idy.  In  the  ^i^^t  place,  t lie  flavour  of  brandy  is  mo»t 
grateful  to  the  palate:  and  then  brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what 
drinking  can  do  for  him.  Tiie^e  are,  indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  drink 
brandy.  That  is  a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attained.  And  yet, 
(proceeded  he)  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  1  know  not 
but  fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy.  Florence  wine  I  think  the 
worBt ;  it  is  wine  only  to  the  eye ;  ii  is  wine  neither  while  you  are  druk- 
ing  it,  nor  after  you  have  drunk  it;  it  neither  pleases  the tnste,  nor 
exhilarates  the  spirits.  1  reminded  him  how  heartily  he  and  1  used  to 
dtink  wine  together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted  ;  and  how  I  used  to 
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him'  ft  Iit«d4ieb«  after  «itHqg  op  #itlt  bin.  ife  4ld  iidt'))[k«  ftlii^e 
tiltt  MtalMt  ofy  pfrln|i»thiiikii»|^t^at'IboMte^iiBpir0perty^i  cnbUivi 
t6hmr^m  witty  ttrokeat  me  ;  Nay,  Sfr,  rt  w  moot  the  wine  that  mlnfe 
jFMrhetd acbe^  bat^bei^iue-tbiit  t  put  iiHo*ih  Bobw^II.  What,  Sir! 
will  Mbie  mtlte  the  head  ache?  Johnaon.  Yet,  Sir,  (With  a  sbairji) 
iriie»  it  it  oot  uted  to  it.—- No  man  who  haaa  true  relish  of  pltasaotiy 
.«ottld  be  offeodeii  attbi*  ;  epecially  if  Jbhnton  in  a  long  intimacy  had 
gifcn  him  repeated  proofs  of  bit  regiird  and  good  estimation.  I  used  to 
flaip;'tlMt  at  he  had  given  me  a  thousand  pounds  in  praise,  he  bad  a  good 
figfaC  DOW  audi  then  to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

Oo  Thursday,  April  8,  1  dined  with  bUn  at  Mr,  Allan  Bamsigr/ft 
with  Lord  Graham  and  tome  otber  company.  We  talked  of.^bak- 
•paaita^s  witches.  Jbfaoson.  They  are  beings  ofhis  own  creation  ;  thay 
a'  compouiid  of  malignity  and  meanness,  without  any  abilities :  ao^d 
quite  different  from  the  Italian  magician.  King  James  says  in  .his 
'  DlteoDologyft*  *Magfciaii»  command  the  devils ;  witches  are  their  %»- 
vasts;*  llie  Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beingn,  Ramsay.  Qpw^ 
witdiet,  not  Dlrury«>lane-witchef.  Johnson  observed,  that  abilities  miglit 
1m  ataptoyed  in  a  narrow  sphere^  as  in  getting  money,  which  he  said  .bs 
believed  00  asan  could  dok  without  vigorous  parts,  t^u^h  cooceDtcati^ 
t#  •  poiot.    KUnsayv    Yee,  like  a  Hronp  bofse  in  a  mill ;  he  pqQs 


Laid  Graham,  while  he  ptaisedthe  beauty  oTLochloipond,  on  .^fie 
lai^ka^ef  whkhis  hisfimiilyseati  comptatoed  of  the  climate,  aud:said'^e 
•eatid  Botbaarit,  Jobwson.  Nliy,  my^Lord,  don*ttalksb:  you  ffitijr 
ibtir  it  well  enough.  Your  ancestorr have- borne  it  more  yeariKth^fi^ 
€Mp4cIi«  This  was  a  hMdsome  compliment  to  the  antiquity  qftii^ 
IfeQiNl  af  litetfose.  Hir  tiordship  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  ha.d 
4)fllf  aftatckl  Uk  comapkiirof  tf><s  climate;  lest,  if'be  hadspokeo  98fi|« 
of  bis  ^ocKitry.  as  he  really  thought.  Dr.  Johnson  might  h^iie 
tad  il«  Jdboson  wIm  very*  court  ecus  to  Lady 'Mhcgfe  ret  MacdonaM* 
r(laid  be,)-  wbeo  I  was  in  the  Isle  oPSky«  1  heard  ofthepep^gle 
aMilDf  ta»ttfk»  iheataneaoff theroad,  lest-L8dy'Hargarel*8  hbrsc'shoiilil 
ibla. 

Ooabadi  cammeudMi  ISir.  Druoraidnd  at  Naples  as  a  man^^f 

.tatauta;  a^d  added;  that  he  had  a  great  love  af  liberty. 

liaiay#a^  my  Lord';  (looking  to  his  Lordship  witb'ap 

^aadla^all  b^a  love  liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them  tbay 

a» fit  lagiMPem  themsetveaas  they  imagined.    We  are  all  agreed 

t#owriwsa  KiitHy';  we  should-  have  as  much  cff  it  as  we  can  get ;  bi|t 

■pOC  afvocd  aa  laHhelMierty  of  others:  for  in  proportion  as  we 

VKMl  laae*     I*  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  shonrd 

fKberiy  to  goaam  aa«    When  that  was  the  case  some  time  agp» 

at  Tibarty  not  to  bavacandlesin  his  windows.     Ramsay. 

aaauto  isf  that-ovdar  Is4wtter4baii  confusioii.    Jdboion*    Tbeiie- 

m  alM:of*np-««aMt  ba^id'lHit'by  iObordimrtiou. 
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On  Friday,  April   l6,  I  had  been  preicnt  at  the  trial  of  tha  uofci- 
ianate  Mr.  Hackman,  who,  iq  a  fit  of  franllc  j«a1oas  lore,  had  tliat 
MisB  Kay,  the  fatoiirite  of  a  nobleman.    Johuoo,  io  whobe  company  I 
.djned   to-day  with  some  other  frieodt,  was  much  interekted  by  my  ac^ 
Aount  of  wh^t  parsed,  and  particularly  with  hin  prayer  for  the  mercy  af 
heaven.     I}e  said»  in  a  solemn  fervid  tone,  1  hope  he  shall  find  mercy. 
Thia  dny  a  violent  altercatioo  arose  between  Johofton  and  Beautlerkt 
which  having  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  it  proper,  in  order 
to   prevent  any  future  ipisrepresentation,  to  give  a  pinnte  account  of  it. 
In  talking  ofHvckman,  Johnson  argued,  as  Judge  Blackstone  bad 
^one,  that   hi«   being   furnished  with   two  pistoU  was  a  proof  that  he 
meant  to  shoot  two  persons*     Mr,  Beauclerk  said,  no ;  for  that  every 
irise  man  who  intended  to  shoot  himself,  took  two  pi^toU^  that  he  might 
l>e  sure  of  doing  it  at  oncCf     Lord<-v— -<— — *s  cook  bhut  himself  witb 
one   pibtol,  and   lived  ten  days  in  great  agony.     Mr.  — — •  who  loved 
buttered  muffins,  but  durst   not  e^t  them  because  they  disagn^  with 
his  stomachy  resolved  to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  eat  thrae  btiUered 
luuffins   for  breal(fast,  before  shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  sbmlld 
not  be  tronhled  with  indigestion  ;  he  had  two  chargtd  piKtoln  ;  one  waa 
found  lying  charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had  ahot  himMlf 
with  the  other.— W<dl,  (said  Johnson  with  an  air  of  triumph,)  yoo  aee 
here  one  pistol   was  snlBcient*     Beauclerk  replied  Kmartly.Becaiiaa  it 
happened  to  kill   him*     And   either  then  or  a  very  little  afierwardss 
being  piqued  at  Johnson's  triumphant  remark,  added.  This  is  what  y«h 
don*t  know^  and  |  do.    There  was  then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute  ;  sod 
some  minutes  intervened,  during  which,  dinner  and  the  ^lass  went  att 
cheerfully;  when  Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  Mr 
clerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  so  patulently  to  me,  as  *  This  is  what 
don*t  know,  ^nt  what  I  know?*  O^e  thing  I  know,  which  yon  don't 
aeem  to  know,  that  you  are  very  untiviL    Beauclerk*    Beeausa 
began  by  being  upcivil,  (which  you  always  are.)    The  words  io 
kbeses  were,  I  believe,  not  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.    Hera  again  tbcro 
was  a  cessation  of  anas«    Jpbnsoq  told  me,  that  the  reason  why  ba 
Raited  at  first  some  time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  Mr.  Baa»* 
blerk  said,  was  becanse    he  was  thinking  whether  he  should  resent  it. 
But  when  he  considered  that  there  were  present  a  young  Lord  and  mm 
eminent  traveller,  twp  men  of  the  world  with  wh^^m  he  had  never  disad 
t>efore,  he  was  apprehensive  that  they  might  thinV  they  had  a  right  to 
take  such  liberties  with  bin)  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  theH»fore  resolved  ha 
would  not  let  it  pass;  adding,  that  he  would  not  appear  ^coward.    A 
little  while  af^er  this,  t|i^  conversation  turned  on  the  violene*  of  Hach-> 
man*s  teipper.    Johnson  then  said.  It  was  his  business  to  eoaiaiemi  hb 
temper,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  have  done  some  time  ago^ 
Beauclerk.     I  should  learn  of  yoti.  Sir.    Johnson.    Sir,  you  have  gitao 
me  opportunities  enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in  pour  company^ 
iio  iitan  loves  to  be  treated  with  contempt.    Beauclerk,  (witb  a  politt 
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iacliflistioii  lowmnls  Johnson.)  Sir^  yoa  hate  known  me  twenty  jetLt$,  and 
however  I  may  have  treated  others,  you  may  be  lure  i  could  never  trea^ 
you  with  contempt.  Johnson.  Sir^  you  have  said  more  than  wainecea* 
aary.  I'hos  it  ended  :  and  Beauclerk*8  coach  not  having  come  for  hioi 
till  very  late.  Dr.  Johnson  and  another  gentleman  sat  with  him  a  long 
time  after  the  rest  of  the  company  were  gone;  and  he  and  I  dined  a| 
Beanclerk*s  ou  the  Saturday  se*nnight  following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the  followingparticnlarf 
of  bis  conversation* 

I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning;  for  that  is  a 
aure  good.  I  would  let  him  at  first  read  miy  English  book  which  hapii 
peoa  to  engage  hit  attention;  because  yon  have  done  a  great  deal,  mh0a 
jmn  have  brought  him  to  have  entertainment  from  a  book«  HeMl  gel 
better  books  afterwards. 

Aiallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  singe  line  of  bit  projected  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  groped  for  materials ;  and  thought  of  it^ 
till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men 
entangle  themselves  in  their  own  schemes. 

To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force  yon  to  talk  it  mighty  nnpleasing* 
Yon  shiney  indeed ;  bnt  it  is  by  being  ^roimci* 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among  the  LiierflH  of  his  time^ 
(Mr.  FitzherbertJ  he  said.  What  eminence  be  had  was  by  a  felicity  of 
manner:  he  had  no  more  learning  than  what  he  could  not  help. 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beauclerk*8|  witb 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Jonet,  (afterwards  Sir  William,]|Mr.  Langton^ 
Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise,  and  Dr.  Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr# 
Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend*  John^i 
•on.  I  believe  he  is  right,  Sir.  Oi  ftXot  ov  ^Xo^r— He  had  frienda^ 
b«t  no  friend.  Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he  wisl>* 
cd  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found  people  always  ready  to  applaud  him^ 
»nd  that  always  for  the  same  thing :  po  he  saw  life  with  great  uniformityic 
I  took  upon  me,  for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliath*s  weapoiis,  and  play  the 
•opbist.— Garrick  did  not  need  a  friend,  as  be  got  from  every  body  all  , 
be  wanted :  What  is  a  friend  ?  One  who  supports  you  and  comforts  you^ 
while  others  do  not.  Friendship,  you  know.  Sir,  is  the  cordial  drop,  . 
'to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down  :*  but  if  the -draught  be 
net  naaseons,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is  no  occasion  for  that  drop^ 
Johnson.  Many  men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.  1  hope  I  should 
net.  They  would  wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they 
nightcompare  minds,  and  cherish  private  virtues.  One  of  the  company 
mentioned  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend.  Johnson* 
There  were  more  materials  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had  he 
■ot  been  so  diffused.  Boswell.  Garrick  was  pure  gold^  but  heat  out 
to  thin  leaf.     Lord   Chesterfield  was  tinsel.    Johnson.  'G^rickwasa 

»  •  •  • 

eery  good  man,  the  ^|)eerfulest  man.ef.his  age;. a  decent  liVer  in  a  pro** 
ISefsipn  which  is  suppossd  to  give  indulgence  to  licentiousness ;  nnd  a  , 
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wwld  mfMf  %'grtkt  KM^  tor  dMaej^)  thetotaroir  a  bal&phjr  cp|lKr» 
brMi  ih  a  fkiftfiy  wbbue  ^itAidjr  wtv  to  marirt!  ibtir^petice  do  at  mndi  «ft 
otlief«  fbade  foar-pene^  hklf^Dny  do.  But  when  he  had  got  moatf, 
h^waa  very  liberal.  I  prefeuVditd  to  animadvert  on  hU  eulogy  on  Gsnfclty 
in  His  iLiv^s  of  th^  Poett,  Yonvaj,  9fr»  hit  death  ediptrd  the  gasMy' 
of  nations.  Johoson.  I  could  not  have  said  more  nor  lew.  It  is'tbt 
truth ;  eokptmij  oot  e^ngwuk^ii;  and  hit  decth  didedipae;  it  ite 
like  a  storm.  Boswell.  But  why  nations?  Did  his  gai«ty 
thcr  than  his  own  nation  f  Johiisefa.  Why,  &ir,  setae 
nMwt  be  allowed.  Besides,  natlobi  ttay  be'siiid--Hf  we  allow  the  Soolrii 
to  he  a«ati<m,  and  to  hare  gaivty;-*-^hieb  they  hare  not.  Tfm  aloiMi 
exertion)  thoogh.  ISwo^^  gtutleiMfi,  let  ds  f^adidly  admit  that  thaM 
is  one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful.  Beaucierk.  Bttthewm  v«iy  ill* 
nature  Sootchniati,  I»  howeter,  coirtiaued  to  tiiiak  thto  comfiNMii 
to-Oarrick  hyperhcrfioally  MitfUe.  His  a<ftiug  liiid  cwse^  soflteteMi 
bcfcne  lite  death  ;  at  ««iy'  latte  hehad  acted  in  Itt^Ad  tat  O;  shaat  imt^ 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life»  and  «tfi«t  in  Scotland.  I  et^ected  •t^^m 
wlM  appaars  an  anttelfmasof  ptais^*  #hM  c6nttasted  with  tikt  prcae 
diag  panegyrick, — and  diminflMtfan  (lin^blicstoek  bf  haHttleas  plunma» 
la  Mt  ImnulM  fkiMire  tttf'  tattie?  Johnson.  Nay,  S»r,  hmttitHa 
pliaante  ti  the  bigheat  pMiif.  ffeasiire  is  awardofidybioniieaport; 
pleasure  is  ih  general  dangetnna  aMvd  pMnteioifa  toviKne;  to  be'kMa 
tbawfore  t^  faaish  pleasore  thkt  isharnil^Sj  pleaanrepareand  nnal- 
loyed,  iatu  gnki  affow^'as  man  aia  pouteai.  ^his  was,  pctfkapa,  ai  !»• 
gtfMiMisa  d«<foat«asfd[>uldbeifiiade;  still,  hsNrtfver,  I  was  not  satlilUd. 

-A  e^Iehratf^  wit  being  mentioned,  he  said.  One  may  sayofbii^aa 
woe  said'  of  a  Vrmehwit,  7ln*n  de  Peifirii  far  cbntre  Dieu.  I  hatt 
beHi-  sl«»ehi1tifn«  in-C^mpahy  withhitn,  butnerer  perceiTedany  atton|^ 
power  of  wit.  Me  prtfdoces  a  general  tfStffi  by  various  means;  he  hasa 
chieeffnl  cMinilenaM5e  and  a  gay  tnicew  Besides,  his  trad^iswft.  h 
would  be  as' wild  in  him  tocbmeinto  cdmpskiy  withioutmertiment»  ai 
for  vMghwayman  to  take  the=  road  withbut  hU  pistols. 

Talking' of^theeffect  of  drinking,  hesiiiid,  Drinking  may  be  practliad 
with^  ^preat  ^mdenca^ ;  a  man  whb  cncposbs  himself  when  he  is  intbzieatieda 
hftlr  nnt  the  an  of  getting  dmnk ;  a  sober  man  who  happens  orcaarbttilly 
togetdfnnk,  readily  enongh  goes  ibtoan^wcbmpaby,  which  a-man  wh6 
has  b^n  drinking  shbald'  neter  do.  duth  a  mati  wrll  undertakeany 
thing ;  he  is  without  skill  in  ioebriatibn.  I  used  tb  sliok  home  when  1 
drunk  too  mnch.  A  man  acbostomed  toself-eiiaminatibn  will  bebblK 
sdbtrs  when  haia  drunk,  thbogh  an  habitual  druhkard  will  not  ba  cott- 
s<^'ous  of  it.  1  kneir  a  physician,  who  for  twebty  years  was  not  sober  ; 
yet  in*  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to  Ganick 
and'  i^e  for  his  vindication  from  a  charge  of  drunkenness.    A  bobksellef 

(nsmiAg  him)  whp  gdt  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  was  so  habitually  abd 
equably*  drnnk,  that  his  moat  intimate  friendsiievet  perceivad  that  bt 
was  more  sober  at  one  time  than  another. 


Talking  of  celebmted  and  tuccessral  irregular  practitert  id  phytic, 
bctaid.  Taylor  was  the  mott^gimvaot  aan  Icverkoew,  but  ifprightly  ; 
Wardy  the  dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me  ouce  to  talk  Latin  with  him ; 
(Wa§bia§4  '  t^udted  tame  of  Uoraer,  which  hr  took  to  be>a  flirt  of  my 
own  speech.  H«  said  a  few  words  well  enough.  Beauclerk.  I  remepibjtr* 
Sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  wss  an  instance  how  far  impudeuoe  otaAd 
carry  ignorauce.<^Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  entertaining  this  day,  aed 
Uld  «t  a  audibsr  of  thort  sttpriet  m  a  lively  ^lagaiitiatDner,  and  with 
tiMkt  air  of  ^e  wmid  which  has!  know  not  what iflipressiveeflrect».4|^ 
tbai%  w«f%  taflNftbhig  moM  than  it  exfMrotted»  or  than  iperhapt  wvH^opltf 
perfectly  understand.  As  Johnson  and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua  |(iy.« 
BiMt  •tthit'Caabii*  Johnson  aaUJ,  Tkufattiti fieaudark n pwedou>i»t»i!Cr 
ovar  Ilia  oo«M>aRy%  that  one  ^es  not  lite*  Biit4iait«liiaB  who-hai-liifa^ 
ta>«itfeh  in  the  world,  thtl  hehataahaHatai^ba€vaE|r!occatMili;.bf  i» 
altMys  raady  to  talk,  aDdtafic%-erealiaiistfrd* 

MhMd  Md  1  passed  the  eftaing  at  M4*t  RcjfteolitS  Sir  JlMkda^ 
titier.  I  mentioned  that  an  eminent  friaiid-t^f  onr't^dttiig  mi\\m  coqiH 
nM  IMitftkt'  that  affection  dweeadty  aaid»  thai  **  thia  waa  wisely 
ctatrived  for  the  pretertation  «f  ibaakiad ;  far  whieh  it  wao-  aal  $»> 
BttHMry' thai  tliera  th6uld  be  aficctioB  froto  childrea  t0  ^efNt,  aa 
ti^m  pirraatt  tt  diildrea ;  aay^  there  would  be  no  harai  ih  that  view 
tlMigh^ildf^a  tbould  at  a  ctrttta  ago-  eat  thair  pactatt.  Mmvm^ 
Btotf  Sirv  if  thia  ware  kaowa  geacrally  to  be  the  catci»  parenta  wqIiMmI* 
haf«:«d^lioa  for  cbildrea.  BoswcH.  Tcaa^  Sir ;  for  it  is  in  eapectatia* 
of  •  ttturo  tbift  parents  araaa  attentive  to  their  children;  and  I  knaw^% 
vtff  pvttty  iatlaiice  of  a  ittllegirl  of  whdtt  her  iaiher  waa  varf:  food,  wb^ 
aaca  whta  he  #at  ia  a  uMlaucholjr  fit,  and  had  goaeto  bad»  ptrtnadiit 
htia  IU'risa  in  gaod  humour  by  saying, •  ^*  My  dear  papaf  pltag^togM 
op,  afid  let 'no*  hoi  p  you  on  with  your  cUtbcai  that  1  may  laara  tada  it' 
when  you  are  an  old  man.*' 

Sobaafter  thia  tiiM  a  little  iactdebl  occurtfcd^  Hhtdi  1  will  vm  «l>- 
pfMi»  bceaata  I  aatdatiroat'that  uiy-  #ark  abould  bci  aa  BMieh  tt  it  aoav» 
tiMUM  w)tb>  tbo  tiriotttt  tmdi,  aa  aatidolc,  ta  tba  fcltaaad  iajutioiMr 
Botioot  of  bit  character,  which  have  been  given  by  othai%  aad  ihert^Ka 
I  infote  every  drop  of  genuine  tweetnett  into  my  biographical  cup. 

to  SOL.  JOHN$ON. 

MT  0«AR  tlA^ 

I  am  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to  keep  ay 
bed,  to  am  prevented  fr4m  baring  tb^  pleatureto  dine  Wt  Mr.  Ramtay't 
to-day,  which  it  very  hard ;  and  idy;  tpiritt  are  tlulty  t&nk*  Will  you 
be  t^  friendly  at  to  conxe  aad  tit  ao  hour  with  me  ih  th^  evaoing. 

I  am  ever 

Y^urt^olt  ibittifuU 

And  affectionate  humble  tervant, 

James  BotifSLL. 

Soatli  Aadlty-slvteti   Hoadtyi  dpril  a6. 
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TO  MR.  BOSWELl^ 

Mr.  Johnson  lameott  tbc  abience  of  Mr«  Botwell|  and  iriH  okqc^  ' 

to  him. 
Harley-street.. 

He  came  to  me  io  tiie  eveoiog,  and  brought  S\t  Joshua  Reynoldn,     I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  their  converiation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bed*' ' 
side,  was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could  have  been  ad-* 
ministered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain  information  concerDion 
Pope  than  he  was  last  year^  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmoot,  a  pre^ 
^•ent  of  thavc  volumes  of  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  were  at  thim 
time  published,  with  a  request  to  have  permifsion  to  wait  on  him ;  and  . 
his  Lordship,  who  had  called  on  him  twice>  obligingly  appoioted^Sator* 
day,  the  first  of  May,  for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from  Streatham,  and  after  drtnk-* . 
iog  chocolate,  at  General  PaoIi*ii,  in  South- A ud ley-street,  we  proceeded  . 
to  Lord  Marchmont*8  in  Curzon-street.    His  Lordship  met  us  at  the 
door  of  his  library,  and  with  great  politnets  said  to  John»ou,  **  I  aaa  . 
not  going  to  make  an  encomium  upon  myself,  by  telling  you  the  high 
lespect  1  have  for  yoti.  Sir."    Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous  ;  mod 
the  interview, which  lasted  about  two  hours,  during  which  the  Earl  com« 
municated  hi«  anecdotes  of  Pope,  wan  as  agreeable  as  1  could  have  wished. 
When  we  came  out,  I  said  to  Johnson,  that  conaidering  his  Lordship** 
civility,  i  should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to  come.     Str,  * 
(said  he,)  I  would  rather  have  given  twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come 
1  accompanied  him  toStreatham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned  to  towu  • 
in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  9,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dill's;  I  pressed  him 
this  day  for  his  opinion  on  the  passa<^e  on  Parnell,  concerning  whiob  I 
had  in  vain  questioned  him  in  several  letters,  and  at  length  obtained  it 
in^due  farm  of  law. 

Case  for  Dr.  Johnsoii*8  Opinion ; 
3d  of  May,  1779. 

Paenell,  in  his  **  Hermit,"  has  the  following  passage : 

*  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  koow  the  world  by  tif  ht^ 

*  To  fiud  if  bookM  aod  swain*  report  it  rif  bt : 

*  (For  yet  by  swain*  alone  the  world  be  knewi 

'  Wbose  feet  came  wand^rinf^  o*er  the  oiichtly  dew.)* 

la  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  Jirst  supposed  that  the  Hermit 
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knew  hoik  what  books  and  swains  reported  of  the  worlds;  yet  afierwatds 
stidf  that  he  knew  it  bj  swains  alone  f 

I  think  ii  an  inaccuracy.'^ He  mentions  two  instructed  19 
the  first  lines  of^  says  he  had  only  one  in  the  next* 

This  eveniog  1  9^t  out  for  Scotland, 


TO  SIRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  MADAM9 

Mr.  Green  has  iuforroed  me  that  you  are  much  better;  I  hope  I  need 

not  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it.     I  cannot  boast  of  beiug  much  better ; 

ny  old  nocturai  complaint  still  pursues  me»  and  my  respiration  is  di|fi- 

cuit»  though  much  e^ier  then  when  I  left  you  the  summer  before  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well;  Miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed;  bat 

she  is  got  well  again.     They  have»  since  the  loss  of  their  boy,  had  two 

daughters ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a  son. 

1  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you.    I  was  sorry  for  poor 

Mrs.  Adey*t  death,  and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary  ;  b«t 

^adeavour,  whether  alone  of  in  company,  to  keep  yourself  cheerful. 

My  friends  likewise  die  very  fast;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man. 

I  am,  dear  lore. 

Your  most  humble  aenrant, 

Sam.  Jobnsok. 
May  %  177$. 

He  bad,  before  I  left  Lfondeo,  resumed  the  conTersation  concerning 
Um  appearance  of  a  ghost  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  which  Mr.  Joha 
Wcaley  beliered,  but  to  which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I  was,  how- 
cftf^  dctirods  to  examine  the  question  closely,  and  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  dif- 
fered from  him  in  some  points,  I  admired  l^is  rarious  talents,  and  loved 
his  pious  geal.  At  Iny  request,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter 
of  intioductioQ  to  him. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  JOHN  WESLET. 
SIR, 

Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentlemen  who  has  been  long  known  to  me,  is  de- 
sirous of  being  known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this  recommendation,  which 
1  give  him  with  great  willingness,  because  I  think  it  very  much  to  be 
wished  that  worthy  and  religious  men  should  be  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

I  am,    Sir, 
Your  most  humble  pervant, 

Sam.  JoaMsoK. 
*f»y  ^  >779. 
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Mr.  W«tUf  htiug,  in  tht^  onawp  of  b» miaiiArjl^  94«lm|h  I  f*^ 
tented  this  letter  to  him,  and  wet  v^ry  p^liuJj^  rteei«id»  1  hiefgrt  tf» 
have  it  retorned  to  me,  which  was  accordiqgly  done^-^His  state  of  the 
«riidtfMe-a»  to  the  ghoel,  did  not  satisfj^  eie. 

I  did  not  wiite  to  Johasoo,  as  asiuil,  upon  my  reCifm  t*  «iy  family ; 
bat  tried  how  he  woald  be  affected  by  my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly  seot  me 
m  copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from  him  on  the  J 3th  of  Jblyi  in 
these  words:    , 

TO  MR.  DILLT. 

tlE, 

Since  Mr.  BosweU's  departdre,  I  have  never^  bieard' frofn  bim; 
gfeiMe  to  fend  word  what  yoja  know  of  him,  and  whether  jfiVL  bava  sent 
ny  books  to  bif  lady. 

I  am,  ftc. 

Sam.  JoBlisbir*. 

Hf^F^reeAenr  wiM  00%  devM  tlM ^ir  acMeiMto  rtfout  i4i^«ia  very 
vtttciinli^ 

WhM^^^Ui^Pffmibly  have  happened,  that  keeps  os  two  soch  strangers 
to  each  other  ?  I  expected  to  have  heard  from  yon  when  yoattpcwt^p^; 
I  expected  afterwards.  I  went  into  the  coootry  and  returned ;  and  yet 
^m  kno  ktiar  fio»tMr.  BotPtlU  No-Ul  1  \iopt\hm  fmpvm^ #od 
ifiiH  should  bappe«»  why  should  it  he  ooooculed  from  :hiq^  ailM»  b 
f0m^  b  it  a  fitof  hiiiBoaf,  tbm  bis  diepos^d  y^  to  try  wb0 
Md^iatloQgest  without  writing^i  If  it  bei  yo«haKe,tbeariotoisu  Sflt 
IfOfli  afraid  of  something  bad ;  stt  vo  fire^  f»an  my  ansfNcioBi* 

M^ithoufbtaareat  pjaesent  empteyed  .in  giiesaipy  the  ienseft ^f  .jfajtr 
aUeaicf :  yovmiwt.iiot. expect  that  1  shooM  te^l  yoa^apy  tlMg^  if  I  Nvl 
any  thing  to  tell.  Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and  lt»rims  kmm  mk$^  jsjior 
vbat  has  been  the  canse  of  this  long  interrnption. 

I.^iD4^r.Sir» 

Yoor  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

Sm.  JpHvioir; 

TO  m^^umju^^wwmv. 

MT   DBlft  SIR,  '       •  ■ 

What  may  be  justly  denominated  m  supine  indolence  of  mind,  baa 
been  my  sUte^el  .oiistc— 0  linatf  llaat  wtBrned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier 
italKi-hid(eteMn£Rered  aeverely  from  long  intervals  of  silence  od  your 
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part ;  and  I  baa  eren  beeo  chid  by  ^ou  for  eipreif  ing  my  iineasiocss*  I 
iras  williDg  to  take  advantage  of  my  fnseusibility,  aod  while  Icoald  bear 
the  exiierimeot,  to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would,  afUr  an  uu4 
usual  silence  on  my  parr,  make  you  write  first.  This  afternoon  I  ba«e  , 
had  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of  enquiry,  for 
which  I  mo^  gratefully  thank  you.  1  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make 
the  experiiiieut;  though  I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow 
tender,  and  lo  upbraid  myself,  especially  after  baring  dreamt  two  nightt 
ago  that  I  was  with  you.  I  aod  my  wife,  and  my  four  children,  arc  all  well. 
I  would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer  yoar  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late,  I  have 
not  time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon  hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  vari- 
ous particularst ;  and  I  shall  nerer  again  pnt  you  to  any  test.  I  am,  with 
teneratioo,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  ranch  obliged. 

And  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  B<iswcll; 

On  the  ^2d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again ;  and  gave  him  an  accounf 
ofay  la«t  interTiew  with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edtfvard  Dilly,  at  hii 
brother's  house  at  Sonthill  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  di^  soou  after  I 
parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very  kind  rememfatatfc^  of  his  regard. 

1  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailet,  who  had  promised  to  furnish  him 
with  some  anecdotes  for  bis  '<  Lives  of  the  Poets."  had  sent  ifte  three  in-' 
ataoces  of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gfmhautdf  in  **  Reeueil  des  Poets^^ 
tame  3.  Epigram  **  To  John  I  owed  great  obKgaticro,*'  p.  S5.  **  To  thcf 
Duke  of  Noailies.*'  p.  3d.     **  Sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan,*'  p.  35. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained  a  variety  of  particulars  ; 
bat  he,  it  should  seem,  had  not  attended  to  it ;  for  bis  next  to  roe  wat 
«•  follows ! 

to  JAMES  AOSWELL,  ESQ. 
•     MT   HBAE  8IB9 

Are  yoo  playing  the  tame  trick  agftin,  and  trying  #ho  Cin  keep^ 
alienee  longest  ?  Remember  that  all  tricks  are  cfther  knavish  or  childish  i 
and  thst  it  is  as  foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  H 
friend,  as  upon  the  chastity  of  a  wife. 

What  can  be  the  caule  of  this  second  fit  of  silence,  I  cannot  conjee^ 
tare ;  but  after  one  trick,  1  will  not  be  cheated  by  another,  nor  will 
harass  my  thoughts  ftith  conjectures  about  the  motives  of  a  man  who# 
|irobsbly,  acts  only  by  caprice.  I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and 
that  -Mrs.  Boswell  is  well  too;  and  that  the  fine  summer  has  restored 
Lord  Aochinleck.  I  ani  much  belter  than  you  left  me;  1  think  I  am 
better  than  wlieu  I  was  in  S^lland. 
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I  forgot  whether  I  informed  yoo  that  poor  Tbrale  htt  been  io  greit 
danger.  Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  hat  ini«carried»  and  been  math  indisposed. 
EverjT  bodj  ehe  is  well ;  Laogtoo  is  ia  camp.  I  ioteod  to  pat  Lord 
Hai)e«*s  dtffrri  titioo  of  Dryden  ioto  another  edition,  and  at  T  know  his  ae- 
corac^,  wi<4h  he  would  ouosider  the  dates,  which  I  could  not  always  set- 
tle to  my  own  miod. 

Mr.  '(  hrtile  goes  to  Brigbtbelmstone,  aboot  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolty 
and  ride  a  hnntiag.  I  shatt  go  to  town^  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.  Ezer^ 
cise  and  gaietfi  or  rather  carelassneai,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate  all  remains 
of  hit  malady ;  and  I  likewise  hope  by  the  change  elf  place,  to  find  som€ 
oppofUinsties  of  growing  yet  better  myself. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yoar  humble  servant, 

Sai^.  JoaNSOH. 
Streatkaoi,  Sept.  9,  1779^ 

My  readeis  will  abt  be  displeased  at  beirog  toTd  every  slight  circ«m<« 
stsnce  of  the  manner  in  which  Or.  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  hik  soli« 
tary  hours«  He  sometimes  employed  himself  in  ehyraistry/  aometimes 
in  waterHigand  pruning  a  viae,  sometimes  in  small  ezperimeots,  at  which 
thoae  mho  may  amile,  should  recollect  that  thry  are  moments  whicbadaift 
of  being  soothed  only  by  trifles. 

On  the  90th  of  September  1  defended  myself  aganist  his  suspicion  of 
me,  which  I  did  net  deserve ;  and  added.  Pray,  let  us  write  frequently. 
A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we  should  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a 
stage-coach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not  ;  nay,  though  it  should  be  empty. 
The  very  kight  of  your  hand-writing  would  comfort  n>e ;  and  were  a 
sheet  to  be  thus  sent  regularly,  we  should  much  ofteaer  convey  some- 
thing, were  it  only  a  few  kind  word's. 

My  friend.  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia, 
had  tsken  a  public-spirited  resolution  to  serve  his  country  in  itn  difficulties, 
by  raiting  a  regular  regiment,  smd  taking  the  command  of  it  himteIC 
This,  in  tlie  heir  of  the  immense  property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  ho- 
wmrable.  Having  been  in  Scotland  recruitiug^  he  obligingly  atked  me 
to  accoifi|Miiy  hinl  t6  Leedsy  then  the  headquarters  of  his  corps ;  from 
theoce  to  London  for  a  short  time^  and  af^erwartit  to  other  placet  to  which 
the  regiment  might  be  ordefed.  Such  mi  ofter,  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  1  bad  fnll  leisure,  was  very  pleasing;  especially  as  I  was  to  accom* 
pany  a  man  of  sterling  geiad  aense^  information^  discernment,  and  coo- 
^ivknty,  and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  London  and 
Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed  my  illuitrious  friend^  hi  characteristioR 
warm  term^ ,  in  a  letter  dated  the  Mth  of  September^  from  Leeds. 

On  MotiU^y,  October  4, 1  callad  uf  his  bouse  belore  he  was  up.  He 
lent  for  me  to  his  bed-side,  in^d  ezpvesaed  Us  satsafiielion  at  this  iocW 
deuUl  meeting,  with  as  much  viyadty  at  if  be  had  hem  io  the  gaiety  of 
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Med  britkly,  <<  Fmnk,  go  and  get  coflTee^  aad  let  asbrctk- 


*» 


'o  London  I  had  leTeral  iotenriewt  with  hioit  wiiich 

inguivh  pttrticularly.     1  consulted  him  as  to  the 

'h  *o  my  children,  in  cate  of  my  death.     Sir, 

Mber  of  gaardiaos.  When  thert*  are  many, 

*  husintfM  in  neglected,     i  would  advite 

^  a  man  of  respectable  character,  who, 

&.     '^^%»^  ^  '  t;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that 

'4^  ^y  ^         '^  .c  advantage  ;  and  let  him  be  a 

^^     ^"V    ^    ^  •.'onduct  affairs  with  ability  and  ex* 

is.      <     V  ^  the  e:i^ution  of  the  trott  will  not  be 

^  ^r  10,  we  dined  together  at  Mr.  StrahanV.    Th« 

lOg  turned  on  the  prevailing  practicr  nf  going  to  th# 
in  quest  of  wealth  ;-^ohns4>u.  A  man  had  better  have  tea 
^J  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  £iigUnd,  than  twenty 
.^Qsand   pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  India,  because  you 
iBiiat  compute  what  yon  ^tae  for  money  ;  and  a  man  who  has  lived  ten 
yevaia  India,  has  given  up  ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those 
•dfaotagea  which  arise  from  living  in  England.  Theiugeniont  Mr.  Brown, 
^ialinguiahed   by  the  name  of  CapuMiijf  Brwm^  told  me,  that  he  was 
wact  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Clifc,  who  had  letomed  from  Inriiu  with  great 
waaltb ;  and  that  he  shewed  him  at  the  door  of  his  brdrchamber  a  large 
chtil,  which  he  said  be  had  once  had  foil  of  gold  ;  npon  which  Brown 
dhaeryed,  *f  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  po  near  your  bedchamber.'* 
•    We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  ppor  in  London.T-Johnson.  Saunders 
-Welch,  the  Justice,  who  was  oiice  High-Constabl«  of  Hoi  horn,  and  had 
the  beat  ot>iiortan«ties  of  knowing  the  s»tate  of  the  poor,  told  mr,  that  I 
■ndfii  laf I  d  tbe  number,  when  1  computed  that  twenty  a  week,  that  is, 
ibove  m  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger;  not  absolutely  of  immediate 
*liwnger ;  but  of  the  wasting «nd  other  diseases  which  are  the  consequences 
•f  hnnger.     This  happens  only  in  so  large  a  place  as  London,  whero 
people  are  not  known.    What  we  are  told  about  tht:  great  numb  got  by 
•  begging,  is  not  true  :  tbe  trade  ia  overstocked.     And  you  may  r:epend 
ttpoo  at,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get  work*     A  partcqlar  kind  of 
niMinlactnrc  fails :  Tboae  who^bave  been  used  10  work  at  it,  can,  (or  some 
tine,  work  at  nothing  else.     Yon  meet  a  man   begging;  you  charge 
-hia  with  idleneta :  bt  toys,  **  1  am  willing  to  labour.     Will  you  Kive  me 
'W9fkf*^^**l  cannot.***--**  Why  then  you  have  no  ri|;ht  to  charge  me 
with  idleoess.*V 

Wc  left  Mr.  Sirahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  said  he  intended  to  go  to 
•fomg  prayers.  Aa  we  walked  along,  he  complained  of  a  little  gout 
in  bb  toe,  md  said,  1  shan't  go  to  prayers  to-night ;  I  shall  go  to-uior- 
row  t  Whenever  I  mita  cborch  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another  day. 
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But  I  do  Mt  filwaya  do  it.    Tbia  wu  a  hit  nbibhiM  of  M>at  vibntio* 

betireen  pious  retolotions  and  indolence,  which  many  of  m»  have  tOQ 

Dften  experieuced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long  quiet  cooverBaUon* 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  conceroiog  pope,  (in  writii^ 
who»e  life  he  waa  now'  employed,)  which  I  fihall  iubcrt  aa  a  literary 

curioiity, 

TO  JAMES  BOSW^LL  ESQ« 

•  '  •  .  ■  • 

DRAR  SIR, 

In  the  year  1763,  being  st  Loodan,  I  was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair. 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  diue  at  old  Lord  Bathursl*i»:  where 
we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter,  who  bad  been  Amfaas^ 
aador  at  Constantinople,  the  late  Dr.  Ma^aulay,  and  two  or  three  more. 
The  converi>atioo  torningon  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Baihumt  to)d  Oh,  thai  *  The 
Essay  on  Mao'  was  originally  compp»ed  ty  Lord  Bplingbroke  io  praae 
and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  i(  iuto  verse :  that  he  had  reM 
Lord  Boliogbroke's  manuscript  io  his  own  hand-writ iug;  and  rememr 
bered  well,  that  he  wi^s  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  elegaucftol 
Lard  Boliiigbrpke*s  prose»  or  the  beauty  pf  Mr.  Pope's  Ter&e.  Whep 
Lard  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr*  Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  reflseaw 
ber  this  remarkable  piece  of  tnformatioo ;  as,  by  |he  course  of  Na** 
ture,  I  might  survive  his  Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  huTi^g 
asid  so.  The  conversation  was  indeed  too  reqaarkable  to  be  forgotlen. 
A  few  days  after,  meeting  with  you,  who  werisf  then  also  at  Loodoo,  yam 
will  remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had  passed  on  this  sulyect, 
as  I  was  much  strttck  with  this  anecdote.  But  what  ascertains  my  reool* 
(action  of  it,  beyond  donbt,  is,  that  being  accustomed  to  j^eep  « joomal 
of  what  passed  when  I  was  in  London,  which  1  wrote  out  every  eveoiog^ 
I  find  the  particulars  of  the  above  information,  just  as  }  have  dow  givaii 
them,  distinctly  niBrkef);  and  ao^  thence  enabled  to  fiiC  thi»  conversation 
to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  April,  1760. 

1  remember  also  distinctly,  (though  i  have  not  far  this  the  authority  of 
my  journal,)  that  the  conversation  going  on  concerning  Mr.  Pope,  1  took 
notice  of  a  Report  which  had  been  sometimes  propagated  that  he  didoot 
understand  Greek.  Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me  thai  he  knew  that  to  be 
false ;  for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  tfaoslated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  boaae 
in  the  country;  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  assembled  at  break* 
fast,  Mr.  Pope  u«#d  frequently  to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the  Greek 
lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give  them  his  versioii  of 
them,  and  to  compare  them  together. 

*  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to  Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  my 
fiill  liberty  to  give  them  to  him.  1  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  pte* 
sffut  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments,  with  best  wishes  for  htssocv 
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wmd  f^mfi  m  M  bit  IHeraiy  aadertaliipgt*    I  foi,  with  gmA  fe%f9ct^ 
mj  dfttreit  Sir^ 

Yoor  most  afferlljiwitfiii^v 

And  obliged  h^Mile  servant, 

Bffoiigli«aa.Pte>k,  Sept.  9^»  1779. 

Johnioii.  Depend  upou  it^  Sir,  this  i«  too  strongly  stated.  Pope  maj 
have  hsd  from  Bolingbroke  the  pbilospphic  stamina  of  his  Essay ;  and 
|iMicDittiD|^  this  to  be  true.  Lord  Bathlirtt  did  not  intentionally  falsify. 
But  the  thing  if  not  true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair  seems  to  imagine;  we 
•re  sare  thai  the  poetica)  imagery »  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the|ioem, 
jvas  Pope's  owq^  It  is  amazing.  Sir,  whst  deviations  there  are  from 
precise  truth,  in  th^  aecoont  which  is  given  of  almost  every  thing.  I 
tcM  -Mia.  Tbrak^,  Yon  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that  you  nofar 
tax  yof  r  memory  with  the  exact  things  Now  what  is  the  use  of  tbe 
OMMory  to trnth,  if  one  is  careleuof  exactness?  Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals 
#f  ScdtlaiKl'  are  irery  exact ;  bat  they  contain  mere  dry  particolara.  Thaf 
«fe  to  be  considered  as  a  Dictionary.  Yon  know  such  things  are  thera  ; 
aiwi  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.  Robertson  paints ;  bat  the  misr 
Ibftitiw  is,  yon  are  sare  he  does  not  know  the  people  whom  be  piiints;  so 
f^m  cannot  ioppoae  a  likeness.  Cbaraeters  shoald  oever  be  given  bf  an 
histofian,  anicsa  be  knew  the  people  wboos  be  describes,  or  copies  fron 
those  who  knew  them. 

Baawell.  Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this  Iriak  which  I  observe  now, 
vbcD  I  look  at  yoor  grate,  patting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  tbe 
lire  boro  i  They  play  the  trick,  bat  it  does  not  make  tbe  fiia  born* 
There h  a  better ;  (setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at  right  angles 
trilb'lhe  grate.)  in  days  of  saperstitioo  they  thought,  as  it  made  a  crosa 
|vtdi  tba  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the  witch. 

'  Boawali.  By  aMoeiatiog  with  you,  Sir«  I  am  always  getting  an  acces« 
pioQ  of  wisdom.  But  perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing  his  own  character-— 
tbe  limited  strength  of  his  own  laind,  should  not  be  desirous  of  having 
too  Bioch  wisdom,  considering,  quid  valeant  humerit  b6#  little  he  can 
cony.  Johnson.  Sir,  be  as  arise  as  you  can ;  let  a  man  be  atiis  iatus^ 
Uflems  sibi: 

*  Tboafb  plessM  to  tee  tbe  dolphins  pity, 

*  I  uiind  Diy  compast  sod  oiy  way.* 

Yoo  ouiy  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning,  and  gay  10  company  at 
a  tavern  ia  the  evening.  Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  bia  own  wisdom 
aod  bis  own  virtue,  wfthout  minding  too  mnch  what  others  think. 

He  said  Dodsley  6rst  mentioned  to  me  the  scheme  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  but  I  had  long  thought  of  it.  Boawell.  Yoa  did  not  know 
what  yoa  were  undertaking.    Johosoo,  Yea,  Sir,  I  knew  vcryVell  what 
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I  wai  uodertekingyr^Huid  rerj  well  how  Iq  do  itt— aud  hmwt  done  it  vtrj 
welL  Boswell.  An  excellent  cliuiHx  !  arid  it  has  arailed  yoo*  In  yoof 
Preface  you  vay,  *  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom  of  solitude?* 
Yoo  have  been  agr«'eabiy  mistaken. 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  obhervesy  **  I  cahnot  but  remark  a  kind  of  re» 
apecty  perhaps  unconscioubly,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers: 
every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  historically  meniioned,  as  if  it  were 
an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  tliat  he  honoured  by  his  presence.* 
I  bad,  before  I  read  this  observation,  been  desirous  of  shewing  that  re» 
apect  to  Johnson,  by  various  enquiries.  Finding  him  this  eveniog  in 
a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  give  me  an  exact  lial  of  hm 
places  of  residence,  since  he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  author,  which 
1  subjoin  in  a  note.§ 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend  of  mine  and  kia  Isdy* 
concerning  conjugal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had  maintaibed  w«a  by 
*  no  means  so  bad  in  the  hutbandt  as  in  the  wife.  Johnson.  Your  friend 
in  the  righl.  Sir.  Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different  qi 
tioo :  bat  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  husband's  infiiielity  ia  nothing. 
They  are  connected  by  children,  by  forte oe,  by  serioot  conaidenitiona 
•f  community.  VVite  married  women  don*t  trouble  themselvca  nbont 
infidelity  in  their  husbands.  Boswell.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  grent  diU 
feHmce  between  the  ofience  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and  that  of  hia  wife, 
lohnaon.  The  difference  is  bonndlesa.  The  man  impotea  no  baatnida 
upon  hia  wife* 

'  Here  it  may  be  qoeationed,  whether  Jobqion  was  entirely  in  the  r^ht. 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  controverted,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account  of  consequences :  but  atill  it  may 
be  maintained,  that,  independent  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  ia  by 
no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband ;  beeause  it  must  hurt  n  dclicite 
attachment,  in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  anch  refined 
aentiinents  aa  Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his  play  of  **  The  Picture*'-^ 

§  1.  EsctcT'ttreet,  off  Catberioe-strcet,  Stfaad.   . 
9-  GrecBwicb. 

3.  Waodttock-strcet,  near  Haoover' square. 

4.  Castle-street,  CaveDdish-sqaare)  No,  6* 

5.  Straad. 

6.  Boswell-Coarf, 

7.  Strand,  afsin. 

8.  Bow-ttrcct. 

9.  Holboro. 

10.  Fetter-lane.  .     / 

11.  Holborn,  a^ln. 
19.  Gonfh-Square. 
la.  Staple-Ian. 

14.  GrayVInn, 

1 5.  InaerTemplc-laae,  No.  I, 

16.  Johason's-coart,  No.  7. 

17.  Bolt-coart,  No.  8« 


•..         .       . 


.  :- 
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JohiuoD  probablj  at  another  tio&e  would  have  adnitted  this  opiDioD.  And 
let  it  be  kept  ia  remembrance,  that  he  was  very  careful  not  to  give  anj 
enconrageroeot  to  irregular  conduct.  A  gentleman,  not  adverting  to 
the  distinction  made  by  him  upon  this  subject,  suppoted  a  case  of  sin- 
gular penreraeness  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  **  Thtt  then  he  thought 
«  boaband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  a  safe  conscience.  Johnson. 
Nay,  Sir,  this  is  wild  indeed  (smiling,)  you  must  consider  that  fornication 
ia  a  crime  in  a  aingle  man,  and  yoo  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being 
married. 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
tica;  observing,  in  every  thing  \\k  which  they  differ  from  us,  they  are ^ 
wrong.     He  was  even  against  the  invocation  of  Saints ;  in  short,  he  waa 
in  the  humour  of  apposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  1  had  learnt  little  Greek,  as  is  too  gene- 
tally  the  case  in  Scotland  ;  that  I  had  for  a  longtime  hardly  applied  ac 
all  to  the  study  of  that  nohle  language*  and  that  I  waa  desirous  of  being, 
told  by  him  whst  method  to  follow  ;  he  recommended  to  me  as  easy 
helps,  Sylv«nfis*8  **  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  ;*'  Dawson*s  **  Lexicon  to  the 
Greek  New  Testament;*'  and  "Hesiod/*  with  Pasorit  Lexteon  at  the 
end  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  It,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr«  Ramsay's  with 
Lord  Newhaven,  and  some  other  company  ;  none  of  whom  I  recollect, 
but  a  beautiful  Miss  Graham,  a  relation  of  his  Lordship,  who  asked 
Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or  nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such  pleasing 
attention,  and  politely  told  her,  he  never  drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would 
drink  a  glass  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  accepted.  Oho, 
Strl  (said  Lord  Newhaven)  you  are  caught.  Johnson.  Nay,  I  do  not 
aee  Aoto  I  am  caught ;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to  get  free  agaio. 
If  I  am  caught,  I  hope  to  be  kept.  Then  when  the  two  glasses  of  water 
were  brought,  smiling  placidly  ta  the  young  lady,  he  said.  Madam, 
let  us  recipTBeaie. 

Lord  Newhaven  and  JohnsoD  carried  00  ao  argument  for  some  time, 
concerning  the  Middlesex  election.  Johnsoi»  said.  Parliament  may  be 
eonfldered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is  bound  where  there  is  nobody  to 
tie  the  knot.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Comnoos  may  expel, 
and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  allow  of  the  power  twines  pacitate 
for  that  parliament,  rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up  between 
parliament  and  the  poeple.  Lord  Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side ; 
but  respectfully  said,  1  speak  with  great  deference  to  yon.  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
1  speak  to  be  instructed.  This  bad  its  full  efl*ect  00  my  friend.  He 
bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  aa  the  table,  to  a  complimenting  nobleman  ; 
and  called  out.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  desire  all  this  ceremony ; 
let  at  tell  our  minds  to  one  another  ifuietly.  After  thedebate  was  over, 
he  said,  1  have  got  lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which  I  had  not  before. 
This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  iapeciall/ as  he  had  writteo  a  pamphlet 
upon  it. 
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He  MMerved^  Hie  ffouie  df  ComntioiM  wto  crrtginall^  trot  a  ^irfrH^c 
of  the  people,  bat  a  eheck,  fof  the  Crown,  ou  the  Hodtfe  of  Lords.  1 
remenibe)',  Henry  the  Eight  wanted  thefb  to  do  lomething ;  they  hesi^ 
tated  io  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  told  them,  '  It  \i 
well  yon  did  ^  or  half  yoftir  heads  should  hate  been  upon  Temple-bar.^ 
fittt  the  House  of  Commons  is  dow  nolonger  under  the  power  of  the 
crowi),  and  therefore  must  be  bribed.  He  added,  I  have  uo  delight 
ip  talkiog  of  public  afllairs^ 

Of  his  fellow-collegian,  the  celebrated  Mr.  George  Whitefiefd,  he  said^ 
Wbitefield  never  drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank  does;  he  did 
not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  than  ethers,  but  by  doing  whit  wat 
strange.  Were  Astley  to  pfeadi  asefmon  standing  upon  his  head  on  a 
borfe*s  back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him;  but  no  wise 
nan  would  say  be  had  made  a  better  sermcm  for  thst.  I  never  treated 
WhitcAeld*s  ministry  with  contempt ;  1  believe  he  did  good.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind^  and  among  them  he 
was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise  dne  to 
knowledge,  art,  and   elegance,  we  must  beat  down  socb  pretensions/ 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  daring  the  remainder  of  my 
stay  in  London  at  this  time,  is  only  what  follows :  I  told  him  that  when 
I  objected  to  keeping  company  with  a  notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated 
fiicnd  of  ours  said  tome,  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live  laxly  in  the 
woiid,  aa  you  and  Ido,  can  with  propriety  assume  such  an  authority  i 
Dr.  Johnson  may,  who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in  hii  conduct.  But  it 
is  imH  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel  to-day,  and,  get  dronk  io* 
»Wr  Johnson*  Noy^  Sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a  man 
h%  right  in  nil  things,  is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  ?  Because  m 
man  sometimes  gets  drank,  is  he  therefore  to  6tea1  ?  This  doctrine  would 
nefy  aoonbring  a  man  to  the  gallows. 

.  After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how  far  sincere  Chrittiant 
should  associate  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  religion ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  almost  every  man*s  inind  may  he  more  or  less  corrnpted  by  evil 
eommnnications ;  secondly^  the 'world  may  very  naturally  suppose  that 
they  are  not  really  in  earnest  id  religion,  who  ctfn  easily  bear  its  oppo- 
nents ;  and  thirdly,  if  the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  received 
by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  ah  open  declaration  of  their  inti-' 
delity,  and  oi^e  of  the  probable  chanceft  of  obliging  them  serioilsly  to 
reflect,  which  their  being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  shewed  upon  all  bccasibns  an  aversion  to  go  to 
Irakiid,  where  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should  make  a  tour.  Johnson^ 
]t  isthe  last  place  where  I  should  wishtotruveL  Bosviell.  Should  you 
not  like  to  see  Dobitu,  Sir?  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  Dublin  is  only  a 
worse  capital.  Boswell.  Is  not  the  Giant*s-<:auseway  worth  seeing  ? 
Johnson.     Worth  teefng?  yet;  but  not  worth  going  to  see. 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation,  and  thus  generously  ex^ 
pressed  himself  to  a  gentleman  from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of  an 
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VJffOli  wbieh  artful  Politicians  bara  often  had  id  yiew-«-Do  nqi  make 
an  uQioD  with  us.  Sir.  We  should  unite  with  you*  onlj  to  rob  yoa« 
We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had  had  any  thing  of  which 
ve  coald  have  robbed  theos. 

or  <B  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  minneri  and  every  thing  about  him , 
(bpogh  expensive,  were  coarse,  be  said,  Sir,  yon  see  in  him  vulgar 
proiperity. 

A  foreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents,  who  had  been  in  his  com* 
paoy  for  a  considerable  time  quite  overlooked,  happened  luckily  tomen- 
tioo  thai  he  had  read  some  of  his /?am6/rr  in  Italian,  and  admired  it 
much.  This  pleaaed  him  greatly  ;  he  observed  that  the  title  had  been 
trasfilated,  //  Oenio  errante^  though  i  have  been  told  it  was  rendered 
foore  ludicrously,  //  Vagahondo  ;  and  finding  that  this  minister  gave 
foch  a  proof  of  his  taste,  be  was  all  attention  to  him,  and  on  the  first 
remark  which  he  made,  however  simple,  exclaimed.  The  Ambassador 
•ays  well ;— His  Excellency  observes—  ;  And  then  he  expanded  and 
enriched  the  little  that  bad  been  said,  in  so  strong  a  manner,,  that  it  ap- 
peared something  of  consequence*  This  was  exceedingly  entertaining 
to  the  company  who  were  present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards  it  fur- 
nished a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment :  The  Ambassador  says  welh 
became  a  laughable  term  of  applause,  when  no  mighty  matter  had  been 
expreaaed. 

I  lef^  London  on  Monday,'  October  18,  and  accompanied  Colonel 
Staart  to  Chester,  where  his  regiment  was  to  lye  for  some  time. 

MR«  B08WELT.  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

MT  DXAR  SIR,  ChetUf,  Octobcf  29,  1779. 

It  waa  aot  tiU  one  o*  clock  on  Monday  morning,  that  Colonel  Stoavt 
and  I  left  London  :  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mouot>> 
Stuart,  who  was  to  set  oat  on  that  day  on  lua  embassy  to  Turin.  We 
drove  on  excelleutly,  and  reached  Litchfitfid  in  good  time  enough  that 
.JMglit.  The  Colonel  ftad  beard  so  preferable  a  clmrartt^r  of  the  George, 
itkat  he  would  oot  put  npat  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  aee  our 
hoat,  Wilkios.  Wefoaud  at  the  George  as  good  acromodatioiis  as  we 
coald  wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought  that  I 
IMM  m  Lkd^M  again*  Next  morning  it  rained  very  hard  ;  and  at  I 
kad  flaiich  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I  ordered  a  poat«chaise,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  sallied  forth  to  make  a  ronnd  of  visits,  i  first  went  to 
Mr.  Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accompany  me  to  oh  my  other 
#riendf»  but  be  was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
who  waa  then  lying  at  Lich6eld  very  ill  of  the  gout.  Having  taken  a 
iMitj  f  lanne  at  the  addttiona  to  Green**  mttseum,  from  which  it  was  not 
.«aay  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friery,  where  I'^c  first  occasioned 
ne  tnmolt  in  the  hidies,  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  coatj^oMy  so 
jy :  Wut  mj  name,  whi^h  baa  by  wonderfal  felicity  come  to  be  cloaely 
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astociated  with  yourt,  toon  made  all  eaajr;  and  Mrs.  Cobb  tfnd  Miaa 
Adey  re-astumed  their  teats  at  the  breakfast  table,  which  tbej  had 
quitted  with  some  precipitation.  They  received  me  with  the  kiDdnets  of 
ano]dacquaiotance  ;  and  after  we  had  joined  iii  a  cordial  chords  to  your 
praise,  Mrs.  Cobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  yon  smid« 
boswell  is  a  man,  who  I  believe  never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a  wiah 
for  his  return.  And  she  afterwards  added,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that 
if  ever  I  came  to  Litchfield,  she' hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Friery. 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Qarrick's,  where  I  also  found  a  verj 
flattering  welcome.  He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerfulness ; 
and  he  very  kiadly  asked  me  to  come  when  1  could,  and  pass  a  week 
with  him.  From  Mr.  Oarrick*s,  I  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Seward.  1  was  first  entertained  by  his  lady  and  daughter,  he  himself 
being  in  bed  with  a  cold,  according  to  his  valetudinary  custom.  But  he 
desired  to  see  me  ;  and  I  found  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  with  4 
flannel  night-gown  above  it;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican  friar. 
H«  was  good-humoured  and  polite ;  and  under  his  roof  too  my  recep- 
tion was  very  pleasing.  I  then  proceeded  to  Stow-hill,  and  first  paid 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  conversation  I  was  not  willing  to 
qpiU  But  my  sand-glass  was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I  could  not 
trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel's  kindness,  who  obligingly  waited  for 
pae;  so  I  hastened  to  Mrs.  Aston*s,  whom  1  found  much  better  than  I 
feared  I  should;  and  there  I  met  a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who 
talked  much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appcfared  to  me.  It  then 
only  remained  to  visit  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe^ 
with  sincere  satisfaction  on  both  sides.  I  am  sore  1  was  glad  to  see  her 
again;  and,  las  take  her  to  be  very  honest,  I  trust  she  was  glad  to  see 
ine  again  ;  for  she  expressed  herself  so,  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  her 
being  in  earnest.  What  a  great  key-stone  of  kindness,  my  dear  Sir, 
-were  you  that  morning!  for  we  were  all  held  together  by  our  commoa 
attachment  to  you.  I  cannot  ssy  that  lever  passed  two  hours  with  more 
self-complacency  thatil  did  those  two  at  Litchfield.  Let  me  not.eoter- 
tain  any  suspicion  that  this  is  idle  vanity.  Will  not  you  confirm  me  ia 
roy  persuasion,  that  he  whofindshimvelf  so  regarded  has  just  reason  to 
be  happy  ?  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tuesday  ;  and  here 
again  am  I  in  much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and  his  oflicera  treat 
me  with  all  the  civility  1  could  wish;  andl  play  my  part  admirably. 
hoBtuM  aliist  sapiens  sibi,  the  classical  sentence  which  you,  1  iniagiaea 
invented  the  other  day  is  exemplified  in  my  present  existence.  The 
Bishop,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  several  years  ago,  shewa 
me  much  attention  ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  conversation.  1  must  aot 
omit  to  tell  you,  that  his  Lordship  admires,  very  highly,  yoar  Preface* 
to  the  Poeti*.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  extension  of  agreeable  acqaaiot- 
ance,  so  that  I  am  kept  in  animated  variety;  and  the  study  of  the  place 
itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books,  and  of  the  Bishop,  issuflicieotoccapa^ 
tion.  Chester  pleases  my  fancy  mQre  than  any  town  i  ever  saw*  B^t  I 
will  not  enter  upon  it  at  all  iu  this  letter. 
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How-  Idngf  1  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say.  I  told  «  very  pleauo^ 
young  lady,  niece  to  one  of  the  Prebendarieif  at  whose  honael  tHw  bei'y 
I  have  come  to  Chester,  Madam,  I  cannot  tell  bow  ;  and  fkr  less  can  I 
tell  how  I  nm  to  get  away  from  it^  Do  oot  think  me  too  juvenile.  I 
beg  it  •  of  -you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favour  me  with  a  letter  while  I  am  here, 
and  add  to  the  happiness  of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  afiectionote 
veneration, 

'  Most  sincerely  yon rf, 

James  Boswbll. 

If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me  here,  I  shall  be  disappointed^ 
Two  lines  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning  bright* 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ« 
DBAB  8IE» 

Why  should  yon  importune  me  so  earnestly  to  write  ?  Of  what  import 
tanco  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant  friends,  to  a  man  who  finds  hioiaelf 
welcome  wherever  he  goes^  and  makes  new  friends  faster  than  he  can 
want  them?  If  to  the  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  reception,  any 
thing  can  be  added  by  knowing  that  you  retain  my  good  will,  yon  may 
indulge  yourself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small  addition^ 

I'  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Litchfield  with  so  much  success ; 
the  of^ener  you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  be  liked«  It  was  pleasing 
to  me  to  read  that  Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well^  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was 
so  glad  to  see  you. 

In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is  much  to  be  observed  ;  and 
yon' will  easily  procure  yourself  skilful  directors^  But  what  will  you  do 
to  keep  away  the  black  dog  that  worries  you  at  home?  If  you  would,  in 
compliance  with  your  father's  advice,  enquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old 
charters  of  Scotland,  you  woufd  certainly  open  to  yourself  many  striking 
scenes  of  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system,  in  a 
country  half-^barbaroos,  is  naturally  productive  of  great  anomalies  in  civil 
life.  The  knowledge  of  past  times  is  naturally  growing  less  in  all  cases 
not  of  public  record;  and  the  past  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike tbt 
present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for  the  Scotchman  to  image  the  eco* 
oodiy  of  his  grand-*father.  Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negligent ;  but  gather 
'up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be  found. 

We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another  project,  a  History  of  fhe 
late  insurrection  in  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many  falsehoods 
are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history.  Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking 
itory,  has  told  what  he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

You  may  make  collections  for  either  of  these  projects,  or  for  both,  at 
opportunities  oecur,  and  digest  your  materials  at  lei&ure.  The  gUPatdi^ 
rection  which  Burton  has  left  to  men  disordered  like  yuu,  is  this,  tie  not 
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ioUitffy:  ie  not  Uki  which  I  would  thoi  nodifj ;— If  yoo  are  idlc^  .be 
Dot  solitary  ;  if  you  are  solitary,  be  not  idle. 
There  is  a  letter  for  jou,  from 

Your  bunble  servautt 

Sam*  J^HVtoff. 

I«9iidon,  Oct.  97f  1779* 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Kt  dear  sir,  CarlUlCi  Not.  7,1779« 

That  I  should  importuoe  you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester,  is  not  wen* 
derful,  when  you  consider  what  au  avidity  I  have  for  delight ;  aod  tb^ 
the  amor  of  pleahure^  like  the  amor  tticmmt,  increases  io  proportion, 
with  the  quantity  which  we  peasess  of  it.  Your  letter,  so  full  of  polite 
kindness  and  oianterly  counsel,  came  like  a  large  treasure  upoD  me, 
while  already  glittering  with  riches.  1  was  quite  eochaotad  atChctfer, 
ao  tbat'l  could  with  difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  euchautmeut  waa  tbe 
reverse  of  that  of  Circe;  for  so  far  was  there  from  being  any  thiog  tear 
aual  in  it,  that  I  was  aU  mind.  I  do  not  mean  all  reason  only ;  for  naj 
fancy  was  kept  finely  iu  play.  And  why  not  ?  If  you  please  I  will  etnd 
yon  a  copy,  or  an  abridgemantof  my  Cheater  journal,  wbicb  is  tftily  ^ 
log-book  of  felicity. 

The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindoese  which  was  very  flattering.  I 
told  bim,  that  you  regretted  you  bad  seea  so  little  of  Chester.  Hia  Lordr 
ahip  bade  me  tell  yoo,  ibat  be  should  be  glad  to  shew  you  more  of  it.  I 
am  proud  to  find  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me  is  known  id 
so  many  places. 

I  arrived  here  late  last  night  Our  friend  th«  Dean,  bas  been  gone 
from  hence  aome  mootba;  but  1  am  told  at  my  inn,  that  heis  very 
populous  (popular.)  However,  I  found  Mr.  Law,  the  Archdeacon^  aoir 
to  the  Bishop,  and  with  bini  1  have  breakfasted  and  dined  very  agree- 
ably. I  got  acquainted  with  him  attheaasiaes  here,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago ;  he  is  a  man  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  geurnay 
and,  1  believe,  sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the 
CUtbedral  in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month ;  and 
waa  at  prayers  there  in  the  moraing.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to  me  to 
tbtnk  that  there  is  a  Cathedral  sonear  Aucbinleck  ;  and  1  now  leave 
Old  England  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  lam  thankful  to  God  for  granU> 
log  me. 

The  black  dag  that  worries  me  at  home  I  cannot  bvt  dread  ;  yet  aa  I 
bave  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military  train,  1  trust  I  shall  repuU€ 
him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
1  therefore  hope,  that  soqo  after  my  return  to  the  northern  field,  I  shall 
receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

Colonel  Stuart  did  roe  the  honour  to  escort  me  in  bis  carriage  to  shew 
me  Liverpool,  aod  from  thence  back  again  to  Warrington,  where  we 
parted.     In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife,  I  must  inform  you  she  wrote  to 


me,  tWtt  at  I  wftt  to  happy;  shewoald  iMlbcMieliiHattawiiiiBieto 
relornwoiier  than  bosineii  abtolutely  required  ny  presence.  She  made 
my  derk  write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same  pvrpose,  by  eommifrii 
•ioD  from  her ;  and  thia  day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  roe  at  the  Po»t 
Office  here,  acquainting  me  that  the  and  the  iittle  ones  were  well,  and 

ezpreMing  all  their  wishes  for  my  return  home.  I  am  more  and  more, 
my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate. 
And  obliged  humble  servant, 

James  fioswELL. 


TO  James  boswelltsq 


BSAR  SIR. 


Yqmr  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but  fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  get 
rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor 
aggrarate  your  vexations,  beyond  their  real  end  natural  state.  Wbjr 
aheuld  you  not  beashappyat  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In  culpa  est 
onimmf,  qui  se  nan  ^agit  usquam*  Please  yourself  with  yoor  wife  and 
childreOy  Rod  studies,  and  practice. 

I  have  sent  a  petition  from  Lucy  Porter,  with  which  I  leave  it  to  your, 
discretion  whether  it  is  proper  to  comply.     Return  me  her  letter,  whicb 
1  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the  whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  t9 
any  thing  that   you  may  afterwards  repent.     Miss  Doxy  perhaps  yoo 
knew  te  be  Mr.  Garrick*s  niece. 

If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle^  he  may  be  very  happy^ 
He  has  in  his  disposal  two  living^s,  each  equal,  or  almost  equal  in  valui^ 
to  the  deanery ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give  the  other  to  bis  son. 

How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that  you  are  so  much  delight-* 
ed  with  it?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on« 
However,  if  yoo  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far  well. 

Lei  me  km>w  what  reception  you  have  from  ypur  father^  and  the  state 
ef  bia  health.  Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no  pain  to  hi^ 
last  years. 

Of  our  frieods  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  tell  you.    I  have  neither 

eeca  nor  beard  of  Langton.    Beauclerk  is  just  returned  from  BrighU 

cImstoD.     1  am  told,  much  better.    Mr.  Thraleand  his  family  are  still 

there ;  and  his  health  is  said  to  be  visibly  improred  ;  he  has  not  bathec^ 

but  bunted. 

At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  of  late  little  open  hostility^,  - 

I  have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gene. 

Hake  my  compliments  to  Mrs,    Boswell,  &c. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  bumble  servant, 

Sam  Johnson 

Loadon.    Nov:  i3,  1779. 
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00  JfovMsber  93|  and  December  21 »  1  wrote  to  him  from  Edinbargh 
givkig  m  very  favourable  report  of  the  familj  of  Mita  Doxy's  lover  ^^ 
that  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr.  Fran- 
CIS  Stnart»  one  of  his  amanoeosis  when  writing  his  Dictionary; — ^that  I 
had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  guinea  for  an  old  pocket-^book  of 
her  brother's  which  he  had  retained;  and  that  the  good  woman,  who 
was  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  but  contented  and  plscid,  wondered 
at  his  scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  received  the  guinea  as  if  sent 
her  by  Providence. — That  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep  his 
promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  that  this  mewutUOt 
like  Delenda  est  Carthagot  muit  be  in  every  letter  that  I  should  write 
to  him,  till  I  had  obtained  my  object. 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for  the  compleation  of  his 
*^  Lives  of  the  Poeti,"  upon  which  ha  was  employed  to  far  as  his  indo* 
leoce  allowed  him  to  labour. 

1  wrote  to  him  on  January  1,  and  March  13,  sending  him  my  notes  of 
Lord  Marchmont's  information  concerning  Pope ;  complaining  that  I 
had  not  heard  from  him  for  almost  four  monthp,  though  he  was  two  letters 
in  my  debt;— -that I  had  suffered  agsin  from  melancholy ;—-ho))tng  that 
he  had  been  in  so  much  better  company,  (the  Poets,)  that  He  had  not 
time  to  think  of  hit  distant  friendi ;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompence  for  my  uneasiness  ;<-*thst  the  state  of  my  afiairg 
did  not  admit  of  my  coming  to  London  this  year ;  and  begging  he  would 
return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems,  with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffered  the  greatest  affliction  to 
which  a  man  is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  himself  had  felt  in  the  mos^ 
severe  manner ;  Johnson  wrote  to  him  in  an  admirable  strain  of  sympathy 
and  pious  consolation. 

TO  DR,  LAWRENCE. 

DEAR  SIR, 

At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought  to  shew  their  kindness,  and 
with  a  chsracter  which  ought  to  make  all  that  know  you  your  friends,  yoU 
may  wonder  that  you  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  me. 

I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  incessant  cough,  for  which 
within  these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once,  fasted  four  or  five  times, 
taken  physic  five  times,  and  opiates,  1  think,  six.  This  day  it  seems 
to  remit. 

The  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  have  lately  suffered,  I  felt  many  years 
ago,  and  know  therefore  how  much  hus  been  taken  from  yoa,  and  how 
little  help  can  be  had  from  consolation.  He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom 
he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined  from  the  only  mind  that  has  the 
same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interest;  from  the  only  companion  with 
whom  he  has  shared  much  good  or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  could  set 
his  mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future.    The 
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boDtinoity  of  being  ii  lacerated ;  the  lettled  conrie  of  •eiitiment  aa^ 
•ction  is  stopped ;  and  life  stands  suipendcd  and  motionless,  till  it  ia 
driren  by  external  causes  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of  suspenst 
if  dreadful. 

Our  first  recourne  in  this  distresKed  solitude,  it,  perhaps  for  want  of 
habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of  two  mortal 
beings,  one  must  lose  the  other  ;  but  surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better 
comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  that  Providence  which 
watches  over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  equally  in 
the  hands  of  God,  who  will  reunite  thoae  whom  he  has  separated ;  or 
who  sees  that  it  in  best  not  to  reunite. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate^ 

Aud  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Jaoaary  90,  178O. 

TO.iABTES  BOSW£LL,  ESQ. 
DEAB  SIR, 

Well,  1  had  resolved  to  send  you  the  Chesterfield  letter,  but  I  wili 
write  oBce  sgaio  without  it.  Never  impose  tasks  upon  mortals.  To  re« 
quire  two  things  is  the  way  to  have  them  both  undone. 

For  the  diffioulties  which  you  mention  in  your  affairs,  I  am  sorry  ;  but 
difficulty  w  now  very  gei/eral ;  it  is  not  therefore  less  grievous,  for  there 
is  lesa  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to  give  you  advice,  not  kuowiag 
the  state  of  your  affairs ;  and  general  counsels  about  prudence  and  fru- 
gality would  do  you  little  good.  You  are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to 
locreMC  your  own  perplexity  by  a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that  by 
atayiDg  at  home  you  will  please  your  father. 

'  Poor  dear  Beauclerk--«ifec,  iir  fo/ei,  dabis  joca.  His  wit  and  his  foHj, 
his  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  reaaoniog,  are  noir 
over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be  found  among  mankind.  He  di- 
rected himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  ten- 
derness which  I  hardly  expected.  He  has  left  his  children  to  the  care  of 
Lady  Di,  and  if  she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his 
relation,  and  a  man  of  good  character.  His  library  has  been  ofiered  to 
sale  to  the  Ru»siau  ambassador. 

Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the  news-papers,  has  bad 
no  literary  loss.  Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt  to  the  value  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds;  but  his  papers,  and  1  think  his  books  were 
all  preserved. 

Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger  from  an  apoplectical 
disorder,  and  recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his  physicians ;  be 
is  DOW  at  Bath,  that  his  mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Misa 
are  with  him. 
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Having  told  you  what  bag  bapp  ened  to  your  frieuda,  let  ine  fay  some- 
t))iag  to  yoa  of  yourielf.  Vou  ipre  always  complaining  of  meUucholyp  mod 
IcpQclude  from  those  complaints  that  you  are  fond  of  it.  No  mtin  talki 
of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal 
that  of  which  be  ia  ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  numi/esimm 
ft/i^mtis  Jurem ;  make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself^ 
never  to  mcDtion  yoar  own  mental  diseases ;  if  you  are  never  to  speak 
•f  them  yon  will  think  ou  them  bat  little,  andif  you  think  little  of  tbem» 
they  Mtill  molest  you  rarely.  When  you  talk  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  you 
want  either  praise  or  pity  ;  for  praise  there  is  naroom,  and  pity  will  do 
you  no  good ;  therefore,  from  this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more^ 
about  them. 

Your  transaction,  with  Mrs.  Stewart  gate  me  great  satisfaction;  I  am 
much  oblig^  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  her ;  your 
countenance  may  be  of  grest  credit,  and  of  consequence  of  great  advan- 
tage to  her.  The  memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind  ;  he 
was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

Please  to. make  my  oomplimetttttoyoor  Indy  and  to  the  young  ladies. 
I  should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 

I  am  dear  Sir, 

Your**  affectionately, 

Sam.  JoBirtoif. 

April,  1780. 

Mrs.  Thrale  htiag-now  at  Bath  with  her  husband  the  eorroafiondtttce 
between  Johnaon  and  her  was  carried  on  brUkly.  I  ahall  present  mj 
readers  with  one  of  her  original  letters  to  htm  at  this  time,  which  will 
Imuse  them  probably  more  than  thoee  well-written  but  studied  epiatlea 
which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collection,  because  it  exhrbita  the  easy 
vivacity  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  Its  a  key  fe 
Johnson's  answer,  which  slie  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of  which  I  ahall 
l^uhjoin  extracts. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday,  dear  Sir,  with  a  mott 
.circumstantial  date.  You  took  trouble  with  my  circulating  letter,  Mr. 
Evans  writes  me  word,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  so  doing;  one 
might  do  mischief  else  not  being  on  the  spot. 

Yesterday  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Montagu's :  there  was  Mr.  Mel- 
■loth  ;  I  do  not  like  him  thovghy  nor  he  me  ;  it  was  expected  we  slionld 
have  pleased  each  other;  he  is,  however,  just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the 
bishop  of  Peterbormigh  for  Whiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to  abhor  yoa 
for  Toryism. 

Mrs.  Montague  flattered  him  6nely  :  so  he  had  a  good  afternoon  on't. 
This  evening  we  spend  at  a  concert.      Poor  Queeney's  aore  eyea  have    ^ 
just  released  her ;  she  had  a  long  confinement^  and  could  neither  read  nor 
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write,  to  my  master  treated  her  ftry  g^od*natoredly  with  the  visits  of  a 
touttg  woman  in  thie  town,  a  ttylor^t  daaghter,  who  professes  music^ 
and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six  lessonli  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  three- 
pence a  lesson.  Miss  Barney  says,  she  b  a  great  performer ;  and  t 
respect  the  wench  for  getting  her  living  to  pnfttily;  she  is  very  modest 
and  pretty  mannered,  and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

.Yon  live  in  a  fiae  whirl  indeed ;  if  1  did  not  write  regularly,  you 
would  half  forget  me,  and  that  ^  would  be  very  wrong,  for  I  felimy 
regard  for  you  in  my/aee  last  night,  when  the  criticisms  were  going  on* 
This  morning  it  was  all  connoiueurship ;  we  went  to  see  some  pictures 
Minted  by  a  gentleman  artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  place ;  my  master 
makes  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a  good  df  wting  companion  to  ride 
with  him  now.  a  ♦  «»  •  «^  IJe  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion 
of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth  cannot  be  sewed  op.  Burneyandl 
and  Queeney  teaze  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite 
serious  with  him;  but  what  can  one  do  ?  He  will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he 
does  eat  I  kno#  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very  unhappy,  but  I  must 
bear  it«     Let  m^  always  have  your  friendship.    I  am,  most  sincerely, 

dear  Sir, 

Your  Atithful  servant^ 

H.  L.  t 

8ttli,  Pf|4sy,  April  29, 

DB.  J0HN40N  TQ  MW^  TWUL& 

PEAREST  MADASr, 

* 

Mr.  Tbrale  never  will  live  abtlitientlyt  till  he  can  peraoade  himself 
Da  Use  by  r»le«  •♦♦*♦♦*♦,    Encourage,  as  yon  can,  the  musical 

girk 

Nothing  is  more  common  than^mntual  dislike,'  where  mutual  appro* 

batian  ia  particularly  expected.    There  Is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigilance 

DOl  ov^r^benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing 

drops  unheeded,  any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference' 

when  there  is  do  restrvnt  will  commonly  appear,  immediately  gene* 

rates  dislike. 

Never  let  criticisma  operate  on  your  face  or  your  mind ;  it  is  very 

rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his  critics.    The  Uate  of  reputation 

cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  oAen  dies  in  the  socket ;  a  very  few  names 

ittay  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps  that  shine  oncon»umed.     From 

the  aotbor  of  <Fitiosborue*s  letters*  I  cannot  think  myself  in  much 

danger.     \  mat  him  only  once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small 

diapnla  redaocd  him  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the 

laat  impressioo.    Poor  Moore,  the  fiibolist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Mootagi|*s  long  stay,  against  her  own  inclination,  is  very  convex 

nacnt.    Yoo  would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a  companion ;  and 

abe  is  par  pUribus  ;  conversing  with  her  you  m9,y  fin^  variety  in  oitr. 

JLoadoa,  May  l,  17S0| 

No.  10.  4  Z 
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On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  requested  that  we  might  have 

finother  meeting  some-where  in  the  North  of  England,  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langtou  I  received  soon  after  this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I 
extract  a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr«  Beauclerk  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  melancholy  information  you  have  received  concerning  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk*»  death  is  true«  Had  his  talents  been  directed  in  any  ttufficieot 
degree  as  they  ought,  1  have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  ihey 
were  calculated  to  make  an  illustrious  figure:  and  that  opinion,  as  it 
"had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  Johnaou*s  judgment,  receives  more 
and  more  confirmation  by  hearing,  what  since  his  death.  Dr.  Johntop 
has  said  concerning  them;  a  few  evenings  ago,  he  was  at  Mr.  VeSey*/, 
where  Lord  Althorpe,  who  was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there,  ad- 
jdresscd  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  saying. 
Our  Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met  Ust.  He  replied,  A  los», 
that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair  !  The  Doctor  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly  extolled  the  wouderful 
ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was  highly  excellent.  He  saic',  that  no 
man  ever  was  so  free  when  he  was  going  to  f»ay  a  good  thing,  from  a  iovk 
that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it  had  come.  At  Mr.  Thrale*!*,  some  days  before 
when  we  were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  heaaid,  referring  to  the 
same  idea  of  his  wonderful  facility.  That  Beauclerk's  talents  were  those 
which  he  had  felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any 
whom  he   had   known. 

On   the  evening   I   have  spoken  of  above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  you  would 
have  been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high  import- 
ance in  which    Dr.  Johnson's  charaoter  is  held,  1  think  even  beyond 
any  I  ever   before  was  witness  to.     The  company  consisted  chiefly  of 
ladies,  among  whom   were   the   Duchess    Dowager  of  Portland,  the 
I>ochess  of  Beaufort,  whom  1  suppotie  from   her  rank,  1  must  name 
before  her  mother.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and   her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lewaoo, 
ijrho   was  likewise  there ;  Lady  Lucan»  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of 
Dote  both    for  their  station  and  uhderstaudings.     Among  the  gentlemen 
were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  1  have  before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr.   Wraxal,  whose   book    you  have 
probably  seen,  f  TOe  Tour  to   the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe' ;  a  very 
agreeable   ingenious   man ;  Dr.   Warren,  Mr.    Pepys,  the   Master   in 
Chancery,  whom  I  believe  you  know,  and  Dr.  Bernard,  the  Provost  of 
Eton.     As  soon  as  Dr.  Johnson   was  j:omein,  and  had  taken  a  chair, 
the  company  began  to  collect  round  him  till  they  became  not  less  than 
four,  if  not  five  deep;  those   behind   standing,  and  listening  over  the ' 
heads  of  those  that  were  kitting  near  him.     The  conversation  for  som« 
tjme  was  chiefly  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of  Eton,  while  the 
others  contributed  occasionally  their  remarks.     Without  attempting  ta 
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detail  the  particulars  of  ilie  couversatioD,  which  perhaps  if  I  did,  I 
should  spio  my  account  out  to  a  tedious  length*  1  thought,  my  dear 
Sir,  this  general  account  of  tha  respect  with  which  our  valued  frieud 
was  attended  tOj  might  be  acceptable. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR,  FARMER. 

sia.»  May  85)   1/8  oi 

1  koow  your  disposition  to  second  any  literary  attempt,  aiid  therefor^ 
ireoture  upon  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to  procure  from  College  oi* 
University  registers,  all  the  dates  or  other  informations  which  they  can 
supply  relating  to  Ambrose  Philips,  Broome»  and  Oroiy,  who  were  all 
of  Cambridge,  and  of  whose  lives  I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  Icaii 
gather.     Be  pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  seivant^ 

Sam.  Johnson. 

While  Johnsdn  was  thus  engaged  iu  preparing  a  delightftil  literary 
l*ntertaioment  for  the  world,  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  was  unexpectedly  disturbed,  by  the  most  horrid  series  of 
outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country.  A  relazatioo  of  some 
of  the  severe  penal  provisions  against  our  fellow^sahiects  of  the  Catholic 
commuoiou  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an*  opposition  so 
iqconsiderable,  that  the  genuine  mildness  of  Chnstianity  united  with 
liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have  become  general  in  this  island*  But  a 
dark  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  soon  shewed  itself,  in  an  un- 
worthy petitiou  for  the  repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute.  That 
petition  was  brought  forward  by  a  mob^  with  the  evident  purpose  ofinti<« 
nidation,  and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  accompanied 
and  followed  by  such  daring  violence  as  is  unexampled  iu  history.  Of 
this  extraordinary  tumuft.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  following  concise, 
lively,  and  just  account  in  bis  *<  Letters  to  Mrs«  Thrale  ;** 

On  Friday,  the  good  Protestants  met  iu  Saint  George's-Fields,  at 
the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster^ 
in^ajled  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore  it  with  great  tameness* 
At  night  the  outrages  began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by 
Lincoln's-Ion« 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government  I  cannot  give  youj 
On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord  MauM 
fi^M,  who  hsd  I  think  been  inimlted  too,  ofthelicen'iojsness  of  the 
populace  ;  and  bib  Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregnliirit}*. 
On  Toetd'iy  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding**  hmise,  nnd  burnt  hit 
gqods  in  the  street*  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile't 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leavinj^ 
Fitldiug*s  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  companions^ 
^ho  had  been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not 
teleate  them  but  by  the  iyiayor*s  permission,  whieb  he  went  to  ask  ;  at 
bis  return  he   found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blazp^ 
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They  theo  went  to  Bloomibuiy,  and  faBtened  apoo  Lord  Maoafield't 
house>  which  they  |»iiited  down ;  and^at  for  his  gooda,  they  totally  burnt 
tbeni.  They  have  aince  gone  to  Ceen-wood,  but  a  guard  wat  there 
before  them.  They  plundered  some  Papists^  I  think,  and  burnt  a  mats 
boose  in  Moor-fields  the  same  night. 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to  look  at  Newgate,  and  found 
it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  .As  1  went  by,  the  Protestants 
i^ere  plundering  the  Sessions-bouse  at  the  Old-Bailey.  They  were 
Dot,  1  believe,  a  hundred  ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  ia  full 
security,  without  sentinels,  without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  tm* 
ployed  in  full  day.  Such  is  the  coward  ice  of  a  commercial  place.  Oa 
V^ednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King*s  Bench,  and  the 
Marshalsea,  and  Wood-street  Compter,  uud  Clerkenwell  BridewcU, 
and  released  all  the  prisouers. 

At  night  they  «et  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  KingVBench,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  places;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  con* 
flagration  fill  the  sky  from  OMiDy  parts.  The  sight  was  dreadful*  Some 
people  were  threatened ;  Mr.  Stmhan  advived  me  to  take  care  of  myaeft 
Such  « time  «f  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

The  Kiug  said  in  council,  *  That  the  magistrates  had  not  done  their 
duty,  but  that  lie  would  do  bis  own  ;*  and  a  proclamation  was  publitbed^ 
directing  u«  to  koep  our  servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to 
be  preserved  by  forces  Tbo  soldiori  were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and 
the  town  is  now  [ytmeO,]  at  quiot 

The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where  withio  call :  there  ia 
no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  iudividuals  are  hunted  to  their 
holes,  and  led  to  prison ;  Lord  George  was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Mr.  John  Wilkoa  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  seise  the  [^nb- 
lislier  of  a  seditious  pnper.  - 

Several  chapela  have  boon  destroyed,  and  several  ioo£Rnisivo  Pkpistt 
have  been  plundorod,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum  the  gaols.  This 
was  a  g^od  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the  criminals  were  all  set  at 
liberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has  always  happened,  nsaay  ai«  aU 
ready  retaken ;  ond  two  pirates  have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  it 
expiected  that  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force;  and  we  are  all 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  agreeahio  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my  testimony  to  the  public 
security;  and  titail  you  would  sleep  niore  quietly  when  I  told  you  that 
you  are  safe. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  ^panic,  from  which  the  King 
was  tlie  first  that  recovered.  Without  the  concurrence  of  his  ministers^ 
or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  pot  the  soldiers  in  motiooy 
*nd  saved  the  town  from  calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  government  must 
noturaJJy  produce. 
The  public  has  eacapod  o  very  heavy  calamity.    The  rioters  attempted 
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tb»  Bsok  OB  Wedoeiday  night,  bat  id  do  great  number ;  and  like  other 
tbieiffiiy  with  no  great  resolntion.  Jack  Wilket  headed  the  party  that 
drofm  tbea  away.  It  it  agreed,  that  if  they  had  seized  the  Bank  on 
Ta^ay»  at  tbe  height  of  the  panic,  when  noretittaDce  had  been  pre- 
patedy  they  might  have  carried  irrecoTerably  aaray  whatever  they  had 
band.  Jack,  .who  was  always  zealous  for  order  and  decency,  declares, 
that  if  be  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leare  a  rioter  alire.  There 
if,  however,  now  no  longer  any  need  of  heroism  of  bloodshed ;  no  blue 
ribband  is  any  longer  worn. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition,  from  which  London  was 
delivered  by  tbe  magnanimity  of  the  Sovereign  himself.  Whatever 
•aoie  may  maintain,  I  am  satisfied  tliat  there  was  no  combination  or  plan, 
eilber  domestic  or  foreign ;  but  that  the  mischief  spread  by  a  gradual 
contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented  by  the  quantities  of  fermented  liq«#r«, 
of  which  the  deluded  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the  course  of 
Ibeir  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did  I  here  neglect  to  do 
jvslic*  to  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  A ker man,  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
vbo  long  discharged  a  very  important  trust  with  an  uniform  intrepid  firm- 
aass,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal  charily,  which 
tnlitle  bim  to  be  recprded  with  distinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and  negligence  of  magistracy 
Ml  the  aoe  hand,  and  the  almost  incredible  exertions  of  the  mob  on  the 
q||ier,  the  first  privon  of  this  great  country  was  laid  open,  andthepri- 
•oners  set  free ;  but  that  Mr.  Akermao,  whose  house  was  barot,  would 
have  prevented  all  this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Biany  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick  part  which  was  built  as 
an  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  Mewgate.  The  Prisoners  were  in  conster- 
oation  and  tomnk,  calling  out,  **  We  shall.be  burnt— we  shall  be  burnt ! 
Down  with  the  gate !— <)own  with  the  gate!"  Mr.  Akermao  hastened  to 
them,  aliewed  himself  at  the  gate,  and  having,  after  some  confused  voci* 
fcration  of  **  Hear  him— hear  him  !'*  obtained  a  silent  attention,  he  then 
calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go  down  ;  that  they  were  under 
his  care,  and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  ;  but  that  he 
could  assure  them,  they  nefd  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 
lire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called,  which  was  strongly  built 
with  stone;  and  that  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself  would 
come  in  to  them,  and  conduct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  boild- 
iog,  and  would  not  go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.  To  this  proposal 
they  agreed  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman  haviug  first  made  them  fall 
back  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  ordered 
tbe  outer  ^turnkey  upon  no  account  to  open  tbe  gate,  even  though  the 
prisoners  (though  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break  their  word, 
and  by  force  bring  himself  to  order  it.  *<Never  mind  me,  said  he,  should 
Ibat  happen."   The  prisoners  peaceably  followed  him  while  he  conduct* 
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ed  them  through  passages  of  which  he  had  the  keys,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  gaol,  which  was  most  distant  from  the  tire.  Having  hy  this  Yery 
judicious  conduct  fully  8atisfit*d  th^n  that  there  was  uo  immediate mlr» 
if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed  them  thus:  **  Gentlemen,  you  are  dow 
convinced  that  I  told  you  true.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  wiH 
soon  extinguish  this  fire ;  if  they  should  not,  a  tufficient  guard  will 
come,  and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and  lodged  in  the  Compterii.  I 
assure  you,  upon  my  word  and  honour^  that  1  have  not  a  farthing  in<^ 
fsured.  I  have  left  my  house  that  1  might  take  care  of  you.  1  will 
keep  my  promise,  and  stay  with  you  if  you  insist  upon  it;  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  go  out  and  look  after  my  fam'Hy  and  property,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you."  Struck  with  his  behaviour,  they  called  out,  **  Master 
Akerman,  you  have  done  bravely;  it  was  very  kind  in  you  :  by  all 
means  go  and  take  care  of  your  own  conoerns*.*'  He  did  so  accordingly^ 
while  they  remained,  and  were  all  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  substance  of  this  story  with  high 
praise,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke.  My  illustrioutt  friend, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Akerman*s  kindness  to  hi^  prisoners,  pronounced  thuf 
eulogy  upon  his  character  :— He  who  has  long  had  constantly  in  his 
view  the  wornt  of  mankind,  and  is  yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his 
disposition,  must  have  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued 
to  cultivate  it  very  carefully. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother  David  watted  upon  Dr.  John-' 
son,  with  the  following  letter  of  iutroductioo,  which  I  had  taken  care 
should  be  lying  ready  on  his  arrival  in  London* 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL'JOHNSON. 

MY  DEAR  9in,  Edinburgh,  April  29,   1780. 

This  will  be  delivered  to  joii  by  my  brother  David,  on  his  return 
from  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  vowed  to  **  stand  by 
the  old  castle  of  Auchiuleck,  with  heart,  purse,  and  hword  ;'*  that  ro- 
mautic  family  solemnity  devii^ed  by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with 
complacency  upon  the  spot.  I  trust  that  twelve  year:)  of  absence  have 
not  lessened  his  feudal  attachment ;  and  that  you  will  find  him  worthy 
of  being  introduced   to  your  acquaintance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  affectionate  veneration, 
•  My  dear  Sir, 

Your  moit  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has  thxis  mentioned  him  in  a 
fetter  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  •*  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of  BoswelTs, 
a  Spanish  merchant,  whom  the  war  has  driven  from  his  residence  at 
Valencia  ;  he  is  going  to  fee  his  friends,  and  will  find  ScotUud  but  a 
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•grry  place  after  twelve  year«*  residence  in  a  happier  cUipate*     H^  is  a 
Ycry  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch.*'. 

TO  DK.  BEATTIP,  AT  ABEI^DEEN. 

SIR, 

More  years  than  1  have  any  delight  to  reckon,  h^ve  past  since  yoi| 
iind  I  saw  one  anotKer :  of  thi;*,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  |«- 
prehensory  compluint :  Nic  fata  Jerunt.  But  methinks  there  might 
pass  some  sma)l  interchange  of  regard  between  us.  If  you  say,  that  I 
pughtto  have  written,  1  now  write;  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  1  have 
much  kindness  for  yop  and  Mrs.  Beattie;  and  that  1  wish  your  health 
Itietter,  and  your  life  lougf  .  Try  change  of  air,  and  cornea  few  degrees 
Southwards  ;  a  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good  ;  winter  is  cominjj^ 
iu ;  and  London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer^  and  busier,  and  more  fer- 
tile of  amusement,  than  Aberdeen. 

My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be  little  in  the  balance,  when  I  tell 
you  thi^t  Mrs.  IVJontagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I  doubt,  now  but 
weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  bus  been  very  dangerously  disordered ;  b|}t  is 
much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  him- 
aelf,  from  basiness.the  whole  .summer.  Sir  Joshua  and  hit  sister  are  well ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  has  got  great  success  as  an  author,  generated  by  the  corn 
ruption  of  a  bookseller.  More  news  1  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  there- 
fore you  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what  1  know  not  whether  you 
much  wish  to  hear,  that  1  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Bolt-coort,  Ficet-slrrrt,  SaM.  JoHNSON, 

Aogust  21,  J780. 

TO  /aM£S  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  find  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  have 
resolved  not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  is  but  a  peevish  humour, 
but  you  shall  have  your  way. 

I  have  sat  at  honse  in  Bolt-court,  all  the  summer,  thinking  to  write 
the  Lives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Several  of  them, 
however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness,  passed  their  time 
first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmston  ;  but  1  have  been  at  neither 
place.  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could  have  had  time,  and  I 
might  have  had  time  if  I  had  been  active ;  but  1  have  missed  much,  and 
done  little. 

Iu  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's  house  and  stock  were  in  great 
danger;  the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  invasion,  with  about  fifty 
poamU  in  drink  and  meat;  and  at  their  second,  were  driven  away  by 
the  soldiers*    Mr.  Strahan  got  a  garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintatoed 
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^hera  a  fortaight ;  he  wai  so  friglitedy  that  he  removed  part  of  bt#g6odf» 
Mrs.  WiUianis  took  nhelter  io  the  country, 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  autumn  ;  it  is  now  abbnt 
the  time  when  we  were  trarelHng.  I  have»  however,  better  health  than 
I  had  theoy  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  shew  ourselves  on  some  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick,  but 
keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr,  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  written 
and  published  a  very  ingenious  book,  and  who  I  think  has  a  kind* 
Less  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  yon,  have  a  kindness  for  you. 

I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and  your  son  has  become 
a  learned  young  man*  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  ladj» 
whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Lives  are  done,  I 
shall  send  them  to  complete  her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 
paper,   as  for  want  of  a  pattern,   i  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  reat« 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  most  affectionately. 

Saw.  Joshsov. 

LoadoBy  Aag.  91,  1790. 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  in  the  country  tbt  fellowini^ 
very  eacelleut  letter,  which  contains  valuable  advica  to  Divineaiitg—eml  | 

DEAR  SIR, 

Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  shewed  me  a  letter,  in  whicl^ 
you  make  mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  displeased 
that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  good-will  by  some  observations  which 
your  letter  suggested  to  me. 

You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the  daily  service 
by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exactness.  Your  fear,  I 
hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They  who  contract  absurd  habits  are 
such  as  have  no  fear.  It  i«.  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very  often, 
without  some  peculiarity  of  manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good  or 
bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad  :  to  make  it 
good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  ofnatural  or  casual  felicity,  which 
cannot  be  taught. 

Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very  jadidout» 
Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  sermons  more  their  owm. 
than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other,  the  anthor^- 
firom  whom  your  several  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not  imagines 
that  you  shall  always  remember,  even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it  im^ 
possible  to  forget.   • 

My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt,  from  time  to  time^  an  origi— > 
nal  sermon ;  and  in  the  labour  of  composition,  do  not  burden  your  minA 
with  too  much  at  once;  do  not  exact  from  yourself  at  one  effort  of  ex-* 
cogitation,  propriety  of  thought  and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  SrsS^^ 
and  then  embellish.    The  production  of  sometbing,{whcre  nothing 
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before*  is  an  act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration  of 
the  thing  prod  uced.  Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur;  and  when  you  have  matter,  you  will  easily  give  it 
form;  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always  necessary ;  for  by  habit, 
jour  thoughts  and  diction  will  flow  together. 

This  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difllicult :  the  divisions  not 
only  help  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the  judgment  of  ihe 
writer  :  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  account  of  the  manners  of  your 
parish  ;  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long  neglected  by  the  par- 
■OD.   The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in  Northampton- 
shire, told  me,  that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a 
clergyman  tesideut  in  a  parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the  pe^ 
pie.   Such  a  congregation  as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  : 
and  1  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.     A  very 
savage  parish  was  civilised  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who<rame  among 
them  to  teach  a  petty  school*     My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Ox^^ 
ford,  when  be  was  a  young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish 
for  6rteen   pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never  paid  ;  but  he  counted  it  a 
convenience,  that  it  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.   One  wo-^ 
tnan  be  could  not  bring  to  the  communion ;  and  when  be  reproved  or 
exhorted  her,  she  only  answered,  that  she  was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised 
to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser  than  her-< 
ifir,  to  talk   to  her  in  a  language  level  to  ber  mind.     Such  honest,  I 
may  call  them  holy,  artifices,  must  be  practised  by  every  clergyman  ;r 
/orvall  means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls  may  be  saved*    Talk  to  your 
people,  however,  as  much  as  you  can  ;  and  you  will  find*  that  the  more 
frequently   you   converse   with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the  more' 
willingly  they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they  will  learn* 

-^      clergymau*s  diligence  always  makes  him  venerable.     I  thiftk  I  have 

^^^^  only  to  say,  that  in  the  momentous  work  you  have  undertaken,  t 

l^^'^^y  God  to  bless  you* 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^«>^lt^ottrt,  Aug.  30,  I8S0.  Sam.  Johnson. 

IWy  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  August  24,  September  6,  and  Oc-* 
"^oV^r  1,  and  from  them  I  extract  the  following  pajjsagen  : 

My  brother  David  and   I  find  the  long  indulged  fancy  of  our  coro<« 
*^«^ably  meeting  again  at  Auchinleck,  so  well  realized,  that  it  in  some 
^^fec  confirms  the  pleasing  hope  of  O  /  preclarum  diem  !  in  a  future 
•^«le, 

^  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a  suspicion  of  my  indulging 
^    l*«evi«»h   humour,    or  playing  tricks;  you  will  recollect,  that  when  I 
^****re*sed   to  you,   that  1  had  once  been  intentionally  silent  to  try  your 
^Si^rd,  I  gave  you  my  word  and  honour  that  1  would  not  do  so  again^ 
^o,   10.  5  A  . 
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I  rejoice  to  bear  of  your  good  state  of  health ;  I  pray  God  to  con- 
tinue it  long.  I  have  often  said,  that  1  would  willingly  have  ten  years 
added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours ;  I  mean,  that  I  woald  ba 
ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  years  younger.  But  let  roe  be  thankhl 
for  the  years  during  which  I  have  enjoyed  your  friendship,  and  please  my- 
self, with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  it  many  years  to  come  in  this  state  of 
being,  trusting  alwayn,  that  in  another  state,  we  shall  meet  never  to  be 
separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion  ;  but  the  thought,  tboogh 
indistinct,  is  delightful  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  clear. 

The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible ;  but  you  give  me  do 
tfccodnt  of  your  own  situation  during  the  barbarous  anarchy.  A  de- 
scription of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  a  great  painting;  yaa  might 
write  another  *•  London,  a  Poem." 

I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  affectionate  expression,  *  Let 
us  keep  each  otber^s  kindness  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  ;*  my  re- 
vered Friend  !  how  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind,  that  I  am  found  worthy 
to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  !  All  that  yoo  have  said  ia 
grateful  praise  of  Mr.  Walmsley,  1  have  long  thought  of  you  ;  but  we 
are  fatoth  tories,  which  has  a  very  general  iirfluence  upon  oar  sentimeots. 
I  hope  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York,  about  the  end  of  this  month  ; 
or  if  you  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be  better  still,  in  case  the 
Dean  be  there.  Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each  other^s  kiodocsp, 
we  should  every  year  have  that  free  and  intimate  comrounicatios  of 
tnind  which  can  be  had  only  when  we  are  together.  We  should  have 
both  our  sMemu  and  our  pleasant  talk. 

I  write  DOW  for  the  third  (iroe,  to  tell  yon  that  my  desire  for  our  meet- 
ing this  autumn  is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to  \Squire  Godfrey  Bof* 
tilte,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that  I  should,  pe rhap?,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I 
was  to  hold  a  conference  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  York.  I  give  you  my 
word  and  honour  that  1  said  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  yuu  ;  but  he  wrote 
tome  as  follows  : 

*  1  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  the  Utter  end  of 
this  mouth,  as  you  propose ;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  in  hopes  that  yoa 
will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the  conference  here.  It  will  add  tO 
the  favour  of  your  own  company,  if  you  prevail  upon  such  an  associate^ 
to  assist  your  observations.  1  have  often  been  entertained  with  bis  writ- 
ings, and  I  once  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  I 
never  spent  an  evening  there,  but  1  heard  something  from  him  well 
worth  remembering.' 

We  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  good  comfortable  quarters  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  York,  where  }ou  may  be  assured  we  bhall  be  heartily  welcome* 
I  pray  you  then  resolve  to  set  out ;  and  let  not  the  year  178tt  be  a  blank 
in  nur  social  calendar;  and  in  that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I 
kf ep  with  so  much  diligence,  to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction 
delight  of  others. 
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Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the  representation  in  parlior 
mcDt  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his  at^ 
aiataoce,  by  writing  advertisemenU  and  letters  for  him,  I  shall  insert  one 
ms  a  specimen. 

to  the  worthy  electors  of  the  borough  of  southwark. 

Gentlemen, 

A  NEW  Parliament  being  now  called,  1  again  solicit  the  honour  of 
being  elected  for  one  of  your  representatives ;  and  solicit  it  with  the 
greater  confidence,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of  havipg  neglected  my  duty, 
9rof  having  acted  otbenrite  than  as  becomes  the  independent  represen- 
tative of  independent  constituents  ;  superior  to  fear,  hope,  and  expect- 
ation, who  has  no  private  purposes  to  ppmote,  and  whose  prosperity  is 
iavolved  in  the  prosperity  of  bis  country,  ^s  my  recovery  from  a  very 
•fvere  distemper  is  not  yet  peffept,  I  haye  declined  to  attend  the  Hall, 
sod  hope  an  omission  so  necessary  will   not  be  harshly  censured. 

I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all  your  deliberations  may 
tepd  to  the  happiness  of  the  (cingdom,  and  the  peace  of  the  borough. 

I  aqa.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  obedient  servant, 
Soathwark,  Sept.  5,  1780.  Henby  Thralb. 

JO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  SOUTHWELL,  DUBUN. 

IIADAII, 

Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  condolence  which  your  great 
loaa  must  have  occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive  this  from  one  whose 
name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  and  to  whom  your  Ladyship  is 
koowD  only  by  the  reputation  of  your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your  Lord 
i|ras  known  only  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence. 

Yoar  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert  that  piety  of  which. 
you  once  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illustrious  au  example  \ 
and  your  Lord's  beneficence  may  be  still  continued  by  those,  who  with 
his  fortune  inherit  his  virtues. 

I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I  shall  take  of  informing 
your  Ladyship,  that  Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late  Lord*s  fa- 
ther, had,  by  recommendation  to  your  Lord,  a  quarterly  allowance  often 
pounds,  the  la»t  of  which,  doe  July  26,  he  has  not  received  :  he  was  in 
hourly  hope  of  his  remittance,  and  flattered  himself  that  on  October  26, 
he  should  have  received  the  whole  half  gear's  bounty,  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's  death. 

Bfay  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his  relation,  and  his  merit, 
which  excited  his  Lordship's  chanty,  will  continue  to  have  the  same  ef- 
tccX  upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and  that,  though  he  has  lost 
one  ffieod,  he  may  nqt  yet  be  destitute,    Yoqr  Ladyship**  pha^ty  can* 
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pot  easily  be  exerted  where  it  ib  wanted  more ;  and  to  %  mind  like  yoim, 
distress  is  a  su(Bcient  recommendation. 

I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  beings 

Madam, 

Yoiir  Ladyship's 

Most  homble  servant^ 

Sam.  Johnson, 

Bolt -court,  Fleet'tlreet, 
London,  Sept.  9,  1780. 

On  his  birth-day,  Johnson  has  this  note :  '*  I  am  now  beginoinf^  tht 
seventy-second  year  of  my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body,  and  greater 
vigour  of  mind,  than  I  think  is  common  at  that  age.*'  But  still  he 
complains  of  sleepless  nights  and  idle  days,  and  forgetful ness,  or  neglect 
pf  resolutions^  He  thus  pathetically  expresses  himself:  '^  Surely  Khali 
not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  disapprobfitton." 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  gnce,  as  one  of 
Johnson's  humble  friends^  a  deserving  but  unfortunate  man,  being  now 
oppressed  by  age  and  poverty,  Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  to  have  him  admitted  into  the  Charter-houie.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  his  Lordship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager  to  embrace  every 
occasion  of  augmenting  the  respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be  en? 
tertained  of  my  illustrious  friend, 

TO   DR.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

London,  October,  S4,   17SO1 
Sir, 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  dated  the  19,  and  returned 
from  Bath. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed  one  in  the  Chart  reus,  with* 
out  the  sanction  of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and  so  authoritative  at 
jours  of  Macbean  ;  and  1  am  afraid,  that  according  tg  the  establishmelit 
of  the  House,  the  apportuoity  of  making  the  charity  so  good  amends 
will  not  soon  recur.  But  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if  yooMI 
favour  me  with  notice  of  it,  1  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the  place, 
f  ven  though  it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate. 

I  urn.  Sir,  with  great  regard. 
Your  most  faithful 

And  obedient  servant, 

Tmurlow. 

70  james  b04well  es^. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not  please  you,  and  yet 
it  is  at  Ittat  what  1  am  resolved  to  do.  This  year  most  pass  without  an 
interview^  the  summer  has  been  Ipjlishly  lost,  like  many  other  of  my 
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•  '  ,  - 

pamniertand  winters.     I  hardly  saw  a  green  field,  but  stai^in  towq  to 
work»  w|thoat  working  much. 

Mr^  ThnUe's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the  election  ;  he  is  now  gqiog 
to  Brighthelmstony  and  expects  me  to  go  with  hiui ;  and  how  long  t 
shall  stay,  |  cauuot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like  the  place,  but  yet  I  shall 
go,  and  stay  while  my  btay  is  desired.  We  must,  therefore  content  our* 
selves  with  knowing  what  we  know  as  well  as  man  can  know  the  mind  of 
luan.  that  we  love  one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other  happiness, 
and  that  th^  Upse  of  a  year  cannot  lesAon  our  muruttl  kiudness. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  1  accused  Mrs.  Boswell  unjustly,  in  sop. 
posing  that  she  bears  me  ill-will.     1  love  you'  so  much,  that  I  would  be    ' 
glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  you  love ;  aqd  I  have  love  very 
ready  for  Mrs.  fioswell,  if  she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance.     I  hope 
sll  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  well. 

I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He  tells  me  that  his  father  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  but  not  fondly ;  however, you  seem  to  have  lived  well 
enough  at  Auchinleck,  while  you  staid,  Make  your  father  as  happy  as 
you  can. 

You  lately  tqld  me  of  your  health;  lean  tell  you  in  return,  that  my 
bjealtb  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  past,  better  than  it  has  been  for 
ipany  years  before.  Perhaps  it  m^y  please  God  to  give  us  some  time 
together  before  we  ^re  parted. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

Oct,  I7>  1780. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  in  soliciting  your  inter- 
position  with  his  Grace  the  Archbishop ;  my  first  petition  was  success 
fol,  sod  I  therefore  venture  on  a  second. 

"*•  The  matron  of  the  Chartreuz  is  about  to  resign  her  place,  and  Mre. 
nesmoaltiu,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Swiofen,  who  was  well  koowp 
to  your  father,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  her.  She  has  been  accustoitted 
b)r  keeping  a  boarding  ftchool  to  the  care  of  children,  and  I  think  is  very 
likely  to  discharge  her  duty.  She  is  in  great  distress,  add  therefore 
may  properly  receive  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  found«ition.  If  you 
ivtsb  t0  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  herself. 

If  yon  shall  t>e  pleated.  Sir,  to  mention  her  favourably  to  his  Grace, 
you  will  do  s  great  act  of  kindoen  to.  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged. 

And   inost  humble  servant, 
pec.  30, 1780*  Sam.  Johnson. 
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Being  disappoioted  in  my  hopes  of  meetiog  Johnson  this  yesr^  so  that 
I  could  hear  none  of  his  admirable  say tDgs»  I  shall  compensate  for  this 
want  by  inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Laiigton,  whose  kind  communications  have  been  sc- 
parstely  interwoven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very  few  articles  of 
this  collection  were  committed  to  writing  by  himvelf,  he  not  having  that 
habit;  which  he  regretv,  and  which  those  who  know  thennmerooaop* 
portunities  he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  ofJohnsonioM  wit  and 
wisdom,  must  ever  regret*  I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  bin^ 
thst  a  good  store  of  Johnsoniana  was  treasured  in  his  .mind ;  aud  I 
compared  it  to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field,  which  wbeo 
dug,  fully  rewards  the  labour  employed.  The  authenticity  of  every 
article  is  unquestionable.  For  the  expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  dowq 
in  his  presence,  am  partly  answerable, 

Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  respect  as  a  writer  ;  as  to 
the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote,,  when 
there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  world  than  wbea 
Theocritus  lived,  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  description,  thiKigh 
living  in  a  beautiful  country  ;  the  manners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross* 
Virgil  has  much  more  description,  mora  sentiment,  more  of  nature,  and 
more  of  art.  Some  of  the  roost  excellent  parts  of  Theocritus  are,  whera 
Castor  and  Pollux,  goi ug  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  Be* 
brycian  coast,  and  there  fsll  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the  King  of 
that  country;  which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides  could  have  done 
it;  and  the  battle  is  well  related.  Afterwards  they  carry  offa  wooaany 
whose  two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  expostulate  with  Castor  and 
Pollux  on  their  injustice;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers,  and 
a  battle  ensues,  where  Castor  and  his  brother  are  triumphant.  Theocri- 
tus seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers  have  the  advantage  in  tbetr 
argument  over  hiiB  Argonaut  heroes«*^'tbe  Sicilian  Gossips'  is  a  piece  of 
iperit. 

Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence ;  The  chief  thing  to  be 
learned  from  him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mythology ;  which,  thoogta 
desirable  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of  underitanding  other  parts  of  anci- 
ept  authors,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of  their  writiuga. 

Mattairc*s  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a  heavy  book.  He  seeaaa  to 
l^ave  been  a  puzzle-headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but 
with  little  geometry  or  logic  in  his  head,  without  method,  and  possessed 
of  little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and  published 
a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called  *  Senilia;*  in  which  he  shews  so 
little  learning  or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl.— In 
matters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare  names  as  they  are ; 
but  in  poetry,  and  in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they  require 
to  l^ave  inflection  given  to  them.  His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad 
heap  of  confusion  ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate  them 
with  Notes  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  references. 
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It  mtLf  be  quettionedf  whether  there  it  not  8ome  mistake ««  to  the 
tnetbodi  of  employiog  the  poor,  teeroingly  on  a  suppositiou  that  there  is  a 
certain  portion  of  work  left  undooe  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if 
that  is  otherwiwey  and  all  the  materials  we  have  are  actually  worked  upt 
or  all  the  manufactures  we  can  use  or  dispoie  of  are  already  executed, 
then  what  is  given  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  he  takea 
from  some  who  now  have  it ;  as  time  must  be  taken  for  learning,  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Petty's  observation,)  a  certain  part  of  those  very 
materials  that,  as  it  it,  are  properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the 
voskilfolness  of  novices.  We  may  apply  to  well-meaning,  but  miKJudg- 
iiig  persons  in  particulars  of  this^nature,  what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk, 
.  who  wanted  what  he  called  to  convert  hifti :  *  Tu  iei  santo^ma  tu  non  sei 
Jitosopho.* — It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  one  might  give  away  five 
hundred  pounds  in  a  year  to  those  that  importune  in  the  streets,  and  not 
do  any  good. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man  into  absurdity,  than 
candtscetfsiim  ;  when  he  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding  too  powerful 
for  hit  company. 

Having  asked  Mr.  Langtonif  his  father  and  mother  had  sat  for  their 
pictaret,  which  he  thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of  a  family  to  do, 
and  being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he  said.  Sir,  among  the  anfractuosities 
of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  isasi^* 
perstitiout  reloctance  to  sit  for  a  picture. 

John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after  the  publication  of  hit 
Dictionary,  Garrick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people  said  of  it, 
told  him,  that  among  other  animadveriion^,  it  was  objected  that  be 
cited  authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work,  nnd 
mentioned  Richardson.  '  Nay,  (said  Johnson,)  1  have  done  worse  then 
thai-:  I  have  cited  lAer,  David. 

Talking  of  expence,  he  observed,  with  what  munificence  a  great 
me^haot  will  spend  his  money,  both  from  his  having  it  at  command, 
and  from  hit  enlarged  views  by  calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the 
whole.  Whereas  (said  he)  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  country  gentle- 
man, who  it  not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occasion  for 
bis  being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten  pounds. 

When  in  good  humour  he  would  talk  of  his/own  writing<«  with  a  won- 
derful frankness  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise  them  with  the 
closest  severity.  One  day,  having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr 
Laogton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that  paper  ;  he  thook  his  head,  and 
eoswered,  *  too  wordy,*  At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading  his 
tragedy  of  *  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a  houte  in  the  country,  he  left  the 
foom  :  and  somebody  having  avked  him  the  reason  of  thii,  he  replied. 
Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better. 

Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of  moral  conduct,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Langton, '  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many  things 
from   which  you  and  I  would  shrink  ;  yet.  Sir,  they  will,  perhaps  do 
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more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  uti  try  to  belp  oue  another.  Ifthere 
be  a  wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not  probable  tbat  two  people 
can  be  wrong  the  «anie  way.' 

•  Of  the  Preface  to  ChapePs  Shakspeare,  he  said, '  If  the  man  woqM 
nave  come  to  me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  *  endow  his  purposes  wHlv 
words  ;*  for  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble  moostroubly. 

He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  contest  of  wit  with  some 
other  person,  and  that  he  was  very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that  bis 
opponent  had  the  better  of  him.  *  Now,  (said  he,)  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection  ;  for  had  not  my 
judgment  failed  me,  i  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed 
antagonist,  by  whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depres^sed,  was  as  much 
furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own 
character. 

One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and  lenrned  gentleman  read  to 
him  a  letter  ofcompfimeut  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  a  foieign  University.  Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thiokinff 
there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  ^l  never  receive  any  of  these  tri«* 
bates  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  instance  I  recollect  of  a  foreign 
pablication,  in  which  mention  is  made  of/*  iHusfre  Lockman. 

Of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  he  said,  *Sir,  I  know  no  man  who  has  passed 
through  life  with  more  observation  than  Reynolds. 

He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great  energy,  in  the  Greek,  our 
Saviour^s  gracious  expression  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  Mary  Mag-* 
dalen,  'H  irtartQ  vtt  ctawxe  ai  iroptvov  <cc  uprjvriy.  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee ;  go  in  peace.  He  said,  the  manner  of  this  dismission  is  exceed^ 
ingly  afiFecting. 

He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical  and  moral  truth : 
physical  truth,  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is«  Moral  truth 
is>  when  you  tell  a  thing  sincerely  a^id  precisely  as  it  appears  to  yoa.  I 
say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street;  if  he  really  did  so,  1  told  a 
physical  truth.  If  i  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been  mistakeOj 
I  told  a  moral  truth. 

Huggins,  the  translator  of  Aristo,  and  Mr.  Thomus  Warton,  inthc 
early  partofhis  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of  whom 
Mr.  Warton,  in  his  *  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  gave 
sQme  account  which  Huggins  attempted  to  answer  with  violence,  and, 
taid,  'I  will  mUUtate  no  longer  against  his  Tie5ci>;ic^.'  Huggins  was 
roaster  of  the  subject,  but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  VVarton*»  knowledge 
of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant.  Jolioson 
said,  '  it  appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  without  powder,  sod 
Warton  powder  without  ball. 

Talking  of  the  Farce  of*  High  Life  below  Stair?,'  he  said.  Here  is  a 
Farce,  which  is  really  very  diverting,  when  you  see  it  acted;  and  yet  one 
may  read    it,  and  not  know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing  at  all. 

He  used  at  oue  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the  green*room  of  Drury* 
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lane  TheatrCt  where  he  was  much  regarded  by  the  players,  and  waf 
very  easy  and  facetious  with  them*  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Clivers  comic  powers  and  conversed  more  with  her  than  with  any  of 
them.  He  said,  Clive,  Sir^  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by  ;  she  always  qu-< 
derstsnds  what  you  ssy.  And  she  said  of  him,  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr. 
Johnson ;  he  always  entertains  me.  One  night,  when  *  The  Recruiting 
Offifcer*  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  expressing aa 
apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the  wotks  of  Farquhar  ^ 
N09  Sir,  I  think  Farqahar  a  mad  whose  writings  have  considerable 
nerit. 

His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the  dramas  that  they 
covid  not  have  so  much  intercoarae  as  Mr.  Ghirrick  used  to  profess  ani 
anxious  wish  that  there  should  be.  There  might,  indeed,  be  something 
ID  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old 
preceptor  nourished  in  himself,  that  would  mortify  Garrick  after  the 
great  applause  which  he  received  from  the  audience.  For  though  John^ 
iOD  said  of  him.  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him  ev^ry  nighty 
may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated ;  yet  he  would  treat  theatri- 
cal matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  one  evening,  I  met 
David  coming  off  the  stage,  drest  in  a  woman's  riding  hood,  when  he 
acted  in  the  *  Wonder  ;*  I  came  full  upon  him*  and  I  believe  he  was  not 
pleated. 

Once  he  asked  Tom  Davis,  whom  he  saw  drest  in  a  fine  sait  of  clothes. 
And  what  art  thou  to-night^  Tom  answered.  The  Thane  of  Ross; 
(which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  very  inconsiderable  character.)  O  brave  f 
•aid  Johnson. 

Of  Mr.   Longley,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of  very  considerable 
learning,  whom   Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said.  My  heart  warms  to^ 
wards  him.     I   was    surprised  to  find  in  him  such  a  ni<!e  acquaintance 
with  the  metre  in  the  learned  languages :  though  1  was  somewhat  mor-  - 
tified  that  1  had  it  notso  much  to  myself,  as  I  should  have  thought. 

Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people  will  record' the  sayings 
of  eminent  persons,  a  story  was  told,  that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit  to 
Spenee  at  Oxford,  as  tliey  looked  from  the  window  they  saw  a  Gentle- 
mao  Commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amusing  himself 
with  whipping  at  a  post.  Pbpe  took  occasion  to  say,  That  young  gen- 
tleman seems  to  have  little  to  do.  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed.  Then  to  be 
tore,  Spenee  turned  round  and  wrote  that  down  ;  and  went  on  to  say  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Pope,  Sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if  he  had 
•een  you  distilling.  Johnson.  Sir,  if  Pope  had  told  me  of  my  distiU 
Hog,  I  would  have  told  him  of  his  grotto. 

He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness  upon  principle,  and 
always  repelled  every  attempt  to  urge  excuses  for  it.  A  friend  one  day 
sugpgesled,  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  soon  after  dinner.  John- 
ton.  Ah,  Sir,  don*t  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.  At  one  time  of  my 
life  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  stady  be« 
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Then  asked  the  Doctor,  Why  did  Pope  ■■;  tbU?  Jo]in«oii.  Sir,  he 
hoped  it  would  Tex  somebody. 

Dr.  GoMimhh,  upon  occusiou  of  Mn.  Lennox's  bringing  «ut  a  pUf, 
b>iiii  to  Dr.  Johuioii  at  the  Club,  that  ■  pcnon  hud  advised  him  to  g« 
Kiid  hiH  it,  benuce  >he  hud  attacked  Shakipeare  in  her  baok  called 
■  Shaktpeare  Itluatr:ited.'  Johnson.  Aud  did  not  you  telt  him  thai 
hi-  «ai  a  ra*cal  I  Goldimith.  No,  Sir,  I  did  not,  Peihapi  he  ought 
Mdt  meau  what  he  mid.  Johnfun.  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  lied,  ii  m  a  diU 
ferent  thing.  Colman  ilily  aaid,  (but  it  it  believad  Dr.  Johoeon  d.d 
not  heu  him,)  Then  th«  proper  exprcuion  tJioald  hare  heea,-^!/,  ir 
you  don't  lie,  you're  a  rascal. 

Hm  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  na*  le  great,  that  when  Beaix 
clerk  KHB  labouring  under  that  levere  illoeEs  which  at  last  «ccuion«d 
hii  death,  Johnson  aaid,  (nitb  a  voice  fButteriiig  with  emotiou,)  Sir,  1 
*(ia\d  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  sate  Bcaacleri. 

One  night  at  the  Club  he  produc<Kl  atrsnalation  of  aa  Epiuph  which 
Lurd  Elibauk  had  written  in  Eogliihy  for  his  Lady,  aiid  requeaud  of 
JohnsDO  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him.  HaviD);  read  Domina  dt  Atrdt 
el  Gray,  he  *aid  to  Dyer,  You  see,  Sir,  what  barborioms  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  itm  of,  "ben  modern  title*  are  to  be  ipecifically  mntti- 
oiied  ia  Latin  intcriptioni.  When  he  had  rt^ad  it  once  aloud,  aud  tbcra 
had  been  a  general  approbation  expreMKiJ  by  the  company,  h*i  nddtCMrd 
himtelf  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  taid.  Sir,  1  br|;  to  have  your 
judgment,  far  I  know  yonr  uicfeCy.  Dyer  then  very  ptD|M:rl^  dewed  to 
«ead  It  over  again;  which  having  done,  he  pointed  out  an  iiic«ograitf 
in  one  of  the  senleai^e*.  Johnsau  immediately  ataeuted  to  the  obtcrvn- 
tioa,  and  taid.  Sir,  thisiiowingtoau  alteration  ofaparlnfthearaicncfi 
from  the  form  in  nliiih  1  had  lirat  written  it  ;  »a6  I  believe,  Str,  you 
nny  have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial  thMig*,  without  •  d tic 
regard  to  the  ganera)  structure  of  the  aentuuE,  is  a  very  frequeut  wan 

Johiiion  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Duseie,  author  of  a  tr«atiac^ 
Agriculture;  and  laid  of  him.  Sir,  oftheobjecta  which  the  Soctalf  of 
Aria  have  clnefly  in  view,  thechyiuical  etfecl»  of  bodiei  Operating  opM 
other  bodie«,  he  knows  more  than  almost  any  man,  Johnson,  in  order 
It  give  Mr.  Dome  bis  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  au 
urrear  which  had  ron  on  for  two  years.  Ou  thii  occasion  he  meutiou«d  ■ 
ciiciiiBtliiice,  as  characteristic  uf  tile  Scotch.  One  of  that  aatwu, 
(wid  he,]  «'ho  has  been  a  candidate,  against  whom  I  had  votedi  tvmm 
U|i  to i»e  with  k Civil  lalutBtion,    Hvk,  Sir,  tbit  ii  tlwtr  way,    Aii£a-' 
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glMbmao  wo»l4  have  stomached  it,  and  been  talkjr,  and  nerer  bave 
takeo  further  notice  of  you  ;  but  aScotchmas,  Sir,  though  you  vote 
nioeteea  timet  agaioat  him,  will  aocoet  you  with  equal  complaitance 
j^ter  each  time,  and  the  twentieth  time.  Sir,  he  will  gift  your  vote* 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day  when  some  firiendt  were 
with  him  in  hit  ttudy,  he  made  hi»  usual  remark,  that  the  State  hat  a 
right,  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the 
State.  A  clergyman  having  readily  acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who 
loved  discussion,  observed.  But,  Sir,  you  mutt  go  round  to  other 
States  than  our  own.  You  do  not  know  what  a  Bramin  has  to  say  for 
himself*  In  short.  Sir,  1  have  got  no  further  than  this ;  Every  roan  has 
a  right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a  right  to 
knock  him  down  for  it.    Martyrdom  is  the  test, 

A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write  soon  ;  for,  if  he  waits  till 
bis  judgment  is  matured,  his  inability,  through  want  of  practise  to  ex» 
press  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  disproportion  so  great  between 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will  probably  be  discou^ 
raged  from  writing  at  all.  A*  ^  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  remark,  we 
may  instance  what  is  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville;  that  after  he 
bad  written  his  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  ha 
Maid,  *  Here  is  a  letter  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow 
chandler  to  have  used.' 

Talkiug  of  a  Court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon  a  very  momentous 
public  occasion,  he  ^pressed  much  doubt  of  ap  eolighteoed  decision; 
and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a  member  of  it,  who  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  had  ever  spen^  an  hour  by  himself  in  balancing  proba* 
bilities. 

Cioldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a  printed  Ode,  which  he, 
with  others,  had  been  hearing  read  by  its  author  in.a  public  room,  attho 
rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission.  One  of  the  company  having  read 
it  aloud,  Dr,  Johnson  said.  Bolder  words  and  more  tiq^orous  meaning,  i 
think,  never  were  brought  together. 

Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  *  They  are  forced  plants,  raised  in  a 
b^^bed  ;  and  they  are  poor  plants  ;  they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all, 
A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  running  down  Ode-writing  in  general, 
M  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  unluckily  said.  Had  they  been  literally 
cacumbers,  they  bad  been  better  things  thim  Odes.'r-Yes,  Sir,  (laid 
Joboton,)  for  a  fiog. 

'  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  attainment  of  learning  waii 
thus  marked  upon  two  occasions.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  said.  She 
had  learning  enough  to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bishop;  and  of  Mr. 
Tbomaa  Davies  he  said,  SirDavies  has  learning  enough  to  give  credit 
tm  a  clergyman. 

He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth,  the  saying  of  Aristotle  record* 
ad  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  that  there  was  the  same  difference  betwe^ 
one  learned  and  uulearnedf  as  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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It  18  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in  his  memorj  Tery  alight  and 
trivial,  aa  well  at  important,  things.  As  an  instance  of  this,  itaeema 
that  an  inferidf*  domestic  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  (attempted  to  cele* 
brate  bis  Grace*s  marriage  in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he  coald  make; 
and  this  curious  composition  having  been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got 
it  by  heart,  and  used  to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  ef 
|he  stanzas  were  these : 

yVhtn  the  Dake  of  Lesdt  sbBll  married  be 
To  a  fine  yooag  lady  of  high  quality, 
How  happy  will  that  geDtlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company. 

She  shall  bare  all  tbal*s  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  liett  of  silk  aod  sattio  shall  wear  ; 
And  ride  id  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 
Aod  ha?e  a  house  id  St.  iamesViquarc. 

To  hear  a  man,  of  the  weight  aod  dignity  of  Johnson,  repeating  sucti 
}iumble  attempts  at  poetry,  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He,  however, 
aeriously  observed  of  the  last  stanza  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  cooir 
prised  all  the  adrantages  that  wealth  can  give. 

An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shewn  the  British  Moseum»  wai 
yery  troublesome  with  many  absprd  enquiries.  Now  there^  Sir,  (said 
he,)  is  the  di£ference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman.  A 
f'reochman  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he  knows  any  thing  of  the 
matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  nothing,  when  he  lias 
nothing  to  say. 

His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed,  extreme.  Ooe 
evening,  at  Old  Slaughter*s  co(Fee-house,  when  a  number  of  them  were 
talking  aloud  about  little  roattew,  he  said.  Does  not  this  confirm  old 
Meynell's  observation,    "  For  any  thing  Isee^  foreigners  nrefools.^ 

He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  tooth-ach,  a  Frenchman 
accosted  hin^  thus  :  '<  Ah  J^onsieurt  vous  etudiez  trop^'^ 

Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langlon's  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Parr,  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that  learned  geotle- 
man :  and,  aAer  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr.  Langtoo,  Sir,  1  am  obliged 
to  you  for  having  asked  roe  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man.  I  do  not 
If  now  when  1  have  had  an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy.  It  is  remark- 
able  how  much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  in- 
stance of  this  kind  uf  opcu  discussion. 

We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between  Shakspcare  and  Comeille, 
as  they  both  had,  though  in  a  diflPerent  degree,  the  lighUof  a  latteragt. 
It  is  not  j*o  just  between  the  Greek  dramatic  writers  and  Shakspeare. 
It  may  be  replied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  the  reiuarkers  ou  Shakspeare, 
that  though  Darius*b  shade  had  preicience,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
(hat  he  had  uil  past  particulars  revealed  to  him. 
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Spftoith  pUjs,  b^Dg  wildly  and  improbably  farcical^  would   please 
children  here,  ai  childreo  are  entertained  with  storica  full  of  prodigies  ; 
their  experience  not  being  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  be  so  readily  starf 
tied  at  deviations  from  the  natural  course  of  life.    The  machinery  of  the 
Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  us :  when  a  Goddess  appears  in  Homer  or 
Virgil»  we  grow  weary  ;  still  more  so  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  as  in  that 
kind  of  compoaition  a  nearer  approach  to  Nature  is  intended.     Yet  there 
ai«  good  reasons  for  reading  romances;  as— the  fertility  of  invention, 
the  beaoty  of  style  and  expression,  the  curiosity  of  aeciog  with  what 
hi  nd  of  performances  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written 
waa  delighted ;  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the  time  when  very 
wild  improbable  tales  were  well  received,  the  people  were  in  a  barbarous 
state,  and  so  on  the  footing  of  children,  as  has  been  explained. 
b    It  is  evident  enough   that  no  one  who  Writes  now  can  use  the  Pagan 
deities  and  mythology ;  the  only  machine,  therefore,  seems  that  of  minis* 
tering  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  witches,  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  concerning  them  (which,  while 
in  force,  infected  at  least  the  imagination  of  those  that  liad  more  advan- 
tage in  education,  though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it,)  is  every 
day  wearing  ont,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little  further  assistance  in  the  ma- 
chioeiy  of  poetry.    As  1  recoVlect,  Hammond  introduces  a  hag  or  witch 
into  one  of  his  love  elegies,  where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgusting. 
The  man  who  uses  his  taUnt  of  ridicule  in  creating  or  grossly  ei:ag- 
gerating  the  instances  he  gives,  who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not 
happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  greatly.    The  great  use  of  deline- 
ating absurdities  ih,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human  folly  can  go ;  the 
a<5eount,  therefore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful.     A  certain 
c^mracter  (naming  the  person)  as  to  the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  described 
by  Garrick,  but  a  great  deal  of  phraseology  he  uses  in  it,  19  quite  hit 
own,  particularly  in  the  prqverbiiil  comparisons,  <  obstinate  as  a  pig,*  &c. 
but  1   don't  know  whether  that  might  not  be  true  of  Lord  — — ~,  that 
from  too  great  eagerness  of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness  car* 
ried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely,  after  asserting  a  thing  in  gene* 
ral,  to  give  it  up  again  in  parts.     For  instance,  if  he  had  said  Reynolds 
waa  the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capable  enough  of  giving  up,  as  objec- 
tions  might   happen  to  be  severally  made,  first,  his  outline, — then  the 
grace   in  form,-^— then  the  colon ring,-i^and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he 
was  such  a  manoerest,  that  the  disposition  of  his  pictures  was  all  alike. 
For  hospitalit},  as   formerly  practised,  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
reason ;  heretofore  the   poorer  people   were  moie  numerous,  and  from 
want  of  commerce,  their  means  of  getting  a  livelihood  more  difficult ; 
therefore  the  supporting  them  was   an  act  of  great  benf^volence ;  now 
that  the  poor  can  find  maiotenaiice  for  themselves,  and  their  labour  is 
wanted,  a  general  undisceming  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  withdrawing 
them  from  their  work  to  idleness  and  drunkenness*    Then,  formerly. 
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rents  were  received  to  kind,  to  that  Ibere  vMsgreat  tb«a4ui€«  #f  pi«». 
ritiooi  in  posMMira  of  the  eWMrs  of  loiide»  wkuh,  tiAtc  tilt  plottty  el 
neiiey  afEbrdcd  by  comaercey  m  no  loDgtr  the  CMe. 

Hospitality  to  ttraagera  ftod  foroignert  inoor  co»ot^  if  now  akfeet  it 
ao  end ;  mdco^  from  the  increaio  of  tbi«i  that  come  to  nf^  theiw  have 
been  a  sufficient  Dumber  of  people  that  bare  fonnd  an  iotOMsl  tap  provid- 
ing inns  and  proper  accommodations,  which  is  in  geneml  a  aaore  expe-^ 
dient  method  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers.  Where  the  fraTellen 
and  strangers  are  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  subsists,  as  it  has  not 
been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of  accom  mod  alien.  In  Ireland,  there 
is  still  hospitality  to  straagers,  in  saoie  degree :  in  Hungary  and  Poland, 
probably  more. 

Colman,  in  a  note  on  bis  translatioa  of  Terence,  talking  of  Shak- 
speare*s  leamiof ,  asks,  *•  What  says  Farmer  to  this  ?  What  says  John- 
son  ?"  Upon  this  he  observed.  Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  himself:  / 
never  engaged  in  this  contn>versy.  I  always  said,  Shakspeare  had  Latin 
enough  to  grammaticise  bb  English. 

^  A  clergyman,  whom  he  chavacterised  as  one  who  \f^td  to  say  liitle 
oddities,  was  affecting  one  day,  at  a  Bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and 
freedom  not  in  character,  and  repeated,  as  if  part  of  *  The  old  Bfaa*s 
wish,*  a  song  by  I>r.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering  on  litieMftonsoesS. 
Johnson  rebuked  him  io  the  finest  manner,  by  first  shewing  him  that  he 
did  not  know  the  passage  that  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  homMrng 
him :  Sir,  that  is  not  the  song :  it  is  tbos.  And  be  gave  it  right. 
Then  looking  steadfastly  on  him.  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that  song  which 
I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in  my  own  life. 

<'  May  I  govern  my  patiioos  with  absolatt  sway  !** 

Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek,  be  answered,  I 
doubt.  Sir,  he  was  unocului  inter  ctttoi. 

He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might  be  very  eminent  io  a 
profession,  wiihont  our  perceiving  any  particular  power  of  miod  in  them 
in  conversation.  It  seems  strange,  said  he,  that  a  man  should  see  so  fsr 
to  the  right,  who  sees  so  short  away  to  the  left  Borke  is  the  only  man 
whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame  he  Has  in 
the  world.    Take  op  whatever  topic  yon  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  yon. 

A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  io  literature,  having  diseoveted 
less  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  Classics  than  Johnson  expected,  when 
the  gentleman  left  the  room,  he  observed.  You  see,  now,  how  little  any 
body  reads.  Mr.  Lang^on  happened  to  mention  his  having  read  a  good 
deal  in  Clenardos*s  Greek  Grammar,  Why,  Sir,  said  he,  who  is  there 
in  this  town  who  knows  any  thingof  Clenardus  bnt  you  snd  I  ?  And 
Vpon  Mr.  Langton'o  mentioning  that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn 
by  heart  the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in  that  grammar  as  a 
praxis^  Sir,  aaid  he,  I  never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek* 
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Of  Dod«ley*8  *<  Public  Virtue,  a  Poem,"  he  Mid,  It  wa^  fine  blank: 
(meaniog  to  exprest  his  uiual  cootempt  for  blank  verae  :)  however,  this 
iDiteritble  poem  did  not  tell,  and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said,  Pabtic 
Virtue  was  not  a  sabject  to  interest  the  age. 

Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read  Dodsley*s  *^  Cleone,  a 
Tragedy,'*  to  him,  not  aware  of  his  extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to. 
As  it  went  on  he  turned  bis  face  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  pat  himself 
loto  various  attitudes,  which  marked  his  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  an 
act,  however,  he  said.  Come,  let*s  have  some  more,  let's  go  into  the 
s1ao|fbter«house  again.  Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood 
than  brains.  Yet  he  afterwards  said.  When  I  heard  you  read  it,  I 
thoagfbt  higher  of  its  power  of  language :  when  I  read  it  myself,  1  was 
more  sensible  of  its  pathetic  effect;  and  then  he  paid  it  a  compliment 
which  many  will  think  very  extravagant  Sir,  said  he,  if  Otway  had 
written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would  have  been  remembered. 
Dodsley  himself,  opon  this  being  repeated  to  him,  said,  It  was  too  much  : 
it  mast  be  remembered,  that  Johnson  always  appeared  not  to  be  suffi- 
cieatl/  aenaible  of  tht  merit  of  Otway. 

Snatches  of  reading,  said  he,  will  not  make  a  Bently  or  a  Clarke, 
Tbejr  are,  however,  in  a  certain  degree  advantageous.  I  would  put  a 
child  inta  a  library  (where  no  unfit  books  are)  and  let  him  read  at  his 
choice.  A  child  should  not  be  discouraged  from  reading  any  thing 
that  he  takes  a  liking  to,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  above  his  reach.  If 
that  be  the  oase,  the  child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he  of 
canfwe  gains  instruction  ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  likely  to  come, 
frooi  the  iudination  with  which  he  takes  up  the  study. 

Tbongh  he  used  to  censure  care1essne»s  with  great  vehemence,  he 
owned, that  he  once,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  locking  ap£ve  guineas, 
hid  fham,  he  forgot  where,  so  that  he  could  not  find  them. 

A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to  Dr.  Johnson,  was  earnest 
to  recommend  him  to  the  Doctor^s  notice,  which  he  did  by  saying. 
When  we  have  sat  together  some  time,  you'll  find  my  brother  very 
entertaining.— Sir,  said  Johnson,  I  can  wait. 

When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should  have  a  war,  because  the 
Frtndh  would  assist  the  Americans,  he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  aspe- 
rity fvr  tnpposing  it,  saying,  No,  Sir,  national  fsitb  is  not  yet  sunk 
•o  low. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  whether  his 
aeotal  faculties  were  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to  learn 
a  new  iangnage,  and  fixed  upon  the  Low  Dutch,  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half  of  <•  Thomas  k  Kempis;** 
and  finding  that  there  appeared  no  abatement  of  his  power  of  acquisi- 
tion, he  then  desisted,  as  thinking  the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried. 
Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  that  this  was  not  the  most  vfgorous  trial, 
l^w  Dutch  being  a  lanauage  so  near  to  our  ovm :  had  it  been  one  of 
the  languages  entirely  d'ffefent,  he  might  have  been  very  soon  satisfied. 
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Mr.  Ltogton  and  he  baviag  gone  to  sees  Free-matoD*8  fooeral  pro- 
eetti6o,  when  they  were  at  Rochester*  aad  tome  solema  motic  being 
plajrtd  on  Freoch-hornt«  he  Mid,  This  is  the  first  tine  that  I  have  eter 
been  affected  by  rooiical  sounds ;  adding,  that  the  impression  made 
upon  him  was  of  a  melancholy  kind,  Mr.  Langton  saying,  that  this 
effect  was  a  fine  one.— Johnson.  Yes,  if  it  softens  the  mind  to  as  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary  feelings,  it  may  be  good ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  melancholy  per  se,  it  is  bad. 

Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  prospect,  that  some  time  or  other 
when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier,  he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  a  knowledge,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to 
the  East,  and  introduce  them  into  Britain.  When  this  was  talked  of  in 
Dr.  Johu9on*s  company,  he  said.  Of  all  men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  sn- 
fit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  enquiry ;  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts 
as  we  already  possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what  woold  be 
accesfions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge^  Sir^he  would 
bring  home  a  grindingTbarrow,  which  you  see  in  erery  street  in  London, 
and  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improrement« 

Greekp  Sir,  said  he,  is  like  lace ;  erery  man  gets  as  much  of  it  at  be 
can. 

When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return  from  America,  was  preparing 
his  defence  to  be  offered  to  the  Court-Msrtial  which  he  had  demaoded, 
having  beard  Mr.  Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admiration  of  John^ 
son,  as  he  usually  was,  he  requested  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  be  iotn« 
duced  to  him :  and  Mr.  Langton  having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  hs 
▼cry  kindly  and  readily  agreed  ;  and  being  presented  by  Mr.  Langton 
to  his  Lordship,  while  under  arres^  he  saw  him  several  times ;  upon  one 
of  which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what  he  had  prepared, 
which  Johnson  signified  his  approbation  of,  saying.  It  4s  a  very  good 
soldiery  defence.  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  advised  his  Lordship,  that 
as  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  those  in  power,  if  they  would  offer  him 
the  rank  of  Lieutenaut*General,  and  a  government,  it  would  be  better 
judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  complaints.  It  is  well  known  that  his 
Lordship  died  before  the  sentence  was  made  known* 

Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr.  Bently's  verses  in  Dodsley*s 
Collection,  which  he  recited  with  his  usual  energy.  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  present,  observed  in  his  decisive  professorial  manner.  Very  well, 
—very  well. .  Johnson  however  added,  Yes,  they  art  very  well.  Sir, 
but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner  they  are  well.  They  are  the  forc- 
ible verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accustomed  to  write  verse : 
for  there  is  some  uncouthness  in  the  expression. 

Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with  Mr.  Langton,  be  was  ques- 
tioned if  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a  heretic  as  to  Shakspeare ;  said  Gar- 
rick,  I  doubt  he  is  a  little  of  an  infidel.— -Sir,  said  Johnson,  I  will  stand 
by  the  lines  I  have  written  on  Shakspeare  in  my  Prologue  at  the  opening 
of  your  Theatre.    Mr.  Langton  suggested,  that  in  the  line 

«  Aed  psDtiDf  tine  toiPd  after  bim  ia  vaia,*' 
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Johnson  ini  ght  bftve  had  in  hit  eye  the  patmge  in  the  '*  Teiapeit»" 
where  Proapero  tays  of  Miranda, 

."  She  will  oatftrip  all  prmiie, 

'<  Aad  make  it  bait  behind  her.'* 

Jobnton  said  nothing*  Garrick  then  Teutnred  to  obsenre,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  happiest  line  in  the  praise  of  Shakspeare.  Johnson  exclaimed 
(smiling,)  Prosaical  rogues !  next  time  I  write,  I'll  make  both  time 
und  space  pant« 

It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  rude  custom  for  those  who 
were  sailing  upon  the  Thames,  to  accost  each  other  as  they  passed,  in 
the  meat  abnyife  language  they  could  in? ent,  generally,  however,  with 
as  mucb  satirical  humour  as  they  were  capable  of  producing*  Addison 
gives  a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry,  in  Number  383  of  ^*  The  Spectator,*' 
when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  he  were  going  to  Spring^^rden.  John- 
ion  was  once  eminently  successful  in  this  species  of  contest ;  a  fellow 
having  attacked  him  with  some  coarse  railery,  Johnson  answered  him 
thus.  Sir,  your  wife,  under  prettenee  of  keeping  a  bawd^-house^  is  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goodi*  One  evening  when  he  and  Mr*  Burke  and  Mr* 
Laogton  were  in  company  together,  and  the  admirable  scolding  of  Ti- 
mon  of  Athens  was  mentioned,  this  ioptance  of  Johnson's  was  quoted^ 
mod  thought  to  have  at  least  equal  excellence. 

As  Johnaon  always  allowed  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so 
Mr*  Burke  was  fully  sensible  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson* 
Mr*  Laogton  recollects  having  passed  an  evening  with  both  of  tbem, 
when  Mr*  Burke  repeatedly  entered  upon  topics  which  it  was  evident  he 
would  l]ave  illuytrated  with  extensive  knowledge  and  richness  of  expreib- 
8100 ;  but  Johnson  always  seized  upon  the  conversation,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  As  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr,  Langton  were  walking  home,  Mr*  Burke  observed  that  John- 
aop  had  been  very  great  that  night;  Mr.  Langton  joined  in  thiit,  but 
added,  be  could  have  wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person ;  (plainly 
intimating  that  he  meant  Mr.  Burke.)  O,  no,  said  Mr*  Burke,  it  is- 
eoough  for  me  to  hav^  rung  the  bell  to  him«    ' 

Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their  friends,  thst  he  wsa 
aukward  at  counting  money.  Why,  Sir,  said  Johnson,  I  am  likewise 
ankward  at  counting  money.  But  then.  Sir,  the  reason  is  plain  ;  I  have 
bad  very  little  money  to  count* 

He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talking  of  old  Mr.  Lanj^ton^ 
of  whom  he  said^  Sir,  you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  such  are  hia 
atores  of  literature,  such  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such  his  exem- 
plary life ;  he  added,  and  Sir,  he  has  no  grimace,  no  gesticulation,  no 
borsts  of  admiration  on  trivial  occasions;  he  never  embraces  you  with 
ao  overacted  cordiality* 

Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  thought  fit  to  maiouin  Dr. 
Berkley's 'ingenious  philosophy,  that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived  bj 

No.  10.  5  C 
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•ome  miDif ;  when  iht  geolleoiiia  wm  going  awsf »  Johnson  said  Iq  faiDy'* 
Pray,  Sir,  don't  leave  us;  for  we  may  perb«fM  fiirgct  to tUnk. of  jonv 
jjind  then  you  will  cea^e  to  ei^ist. 

Goldsmith^  upon  being  vi^itfed  by  JohftMO  one  dvy  lA  the  temple, 
said  to  him  with  a  little  jealousy  of  the  appearanco  of  hrn  ilccommodation, 
I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these.  Johnson  at  the  same  time 
checked  him  ahd  paid  him  a  handsome  compliment,  implying  that  a' 
nian  of  his  talents  should  he  above  attention  to  such  distinctions,— Nay, 
Sir,  never  mind  (hat ;  iVt7  te  quasiveris  extra. 

At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to  him,  he  said,  with  a  noble 
literary  ambition,  ftdd  this  happened  twenty  years  ag6,  I  should  hara 
gone  to  Constantinople   to  learn  Arabic,  as  t'ococke  did. 

As  Ah  instance  of  the  nicenessof  his  taste,  though  he  praised  West's 
translation  6f  Pindar,  he  pointed  ont  the  following  passaged  at  fNulty, 
)>y  expressing  a  circumstance  so  minute  as,  to  detract  from  th^  genera) 
dignity  which  should  prevail ; 

Down  th«Q  from  tbj  ((littering  nai/i 
ipake,  O  muse,  tky  Dorian  Jyre* 

'  When  Sfn  Vesey  was  proposed  aa  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  Mr. 

Burke  began  by  saying,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners*     Sir,  said 

Johnson,  you  need  say  no  a»ore.    When  yon  havle  s«d  a  man  of  gentle 

manners  you  have  said  enough. 

The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Langton;  that  Johnson  said  to  hiin. 

Sir,  a  man  baa  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing,  thaii  to  act  one; 

no  more  right  to  say  a  rode  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  Kim  down. 

My  dear  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,  (said  he  with  a  warmth  of  approbation) 
declared,  he  was  glad  that  his  father,  who  was  a  West- Indian  planter, 
liad  left  his  afiairs  in  total  ruin,  because  having  no  estate,  he  was  not  un^ 
der  the  temptation  of  having  s»laves. 

Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except  about  his  own  works,  of 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  he  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and  glad' 
to  have  them  introduced.  Johnson,  when  he  carried  Mr.  Lahgton  to  see 
him,  professed  that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  conversation,  and  used 
^his  allusive  expression,  Sir,  I  can  make  him  rear.  But  he  failed;  for 
in  that  interview  Richardson  said  little  else  than  that  there  lay  iu  the 
rooms  translation  of  his  Clarissa  into  German. 

Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in  which  there  was  a  letter 
pf  stupid  abuiie  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself  came 
)n  for  a  share,— -Pray,  said  he^  let  us  hare  it  read  alond  from  beginning 
jtp  end  ;  which  being  done,  he  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and  not  diV 
reeling  his  look  to  any  particular  person,  called  out.  Are  we  alive  af^er 
aJl  this  satire. 

He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political  character  of  Seeker,  one 
instance  of  which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  heetpresied  greatdissatis^ 
jfaciion  at  bis  varying  the  old  establtsbed  toast.     <«  Churph  and  King.*' 
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•The  ^rcbbisliop  pf  CanUrbury,  said  be,  (witban  nffecUd  tfQootb 
imiiiog  ^rimt^ip)  4nivk«  VConatitutioD  in  Cburcb  and  •M^'  B«iQ|[ 
aiked  what  difference  there  was  between  the  tvo.toagts^  hepaid^  Why^ 
Skff  you  may  be  ji^ore  he  mtfant  something.  Yet  wheo  the  life  of  M^at 
{Mfdate,  4»refixed  lo  bis  sermons  by  J}r,  Portent  and  Dr*  Stinton,  h\p 
chaplains,  first  came  out,  lie  read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity^  and  sat^,  II 
jtf  a  •life  well  written^  Aud  that  well  deserves  to  be  recor^^d* 

Of  a  certain  noble  Lord^  he  said^  Respect  him,  you  (;ould  not ;  fot 
be  had  no  mind  of  his  own.  Love  him  you  could  not  i  for  that  vhicb 
you  could  do  with  him,  every  one  else  could. 

Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said^  No  man  was  more  foolish  when  he  had 
not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had« 

He  told  in  .his  lively  asanner  the  following  literary  anc^ote  :  Green 
tod  Guthrie,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a  translation. of' 
Dtthalde's  biatpry  of  :China.  Green  said  of  ^Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no 
English,  and  Guthrie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  French;  and  these 
two  updartook  to  tranilate  Duhalde*a  history  of  China.  In  tki#  transi* 
lalion  there  was  found,-—**  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon.*' 
Vow,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  b  but  tweoty^ight  days,  the  moou# 
instead  of  being  newi  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be.  The  blunder 
•roue  from  their  mistaking  the  word  neuuUmt  ninth,  for  nomwelk,  or 
MvM,  new* 

Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden^a  copiousness  and  preciaion  of  communist 
antion,  Du  Johnson  said^  Blagden,  li^ir,  is  a  delightful  fellow. 

On  •ccasion  of  Dr«  Johnson*s  publishing  his  pamphlet  of  **  The 
Fake  Alarm,**  there  came  out  a  very  angry  answer  (by  many  supposed 
la  be  by  Mr.  Wilkes.)  Dr.  Johnson  determined  on  not  answering  it) 
bat,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton^  mentioned  a  particular  or  twof 
nUch  if  be  had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have  inserted.— In  the 
inawerer*s  pamphlet,  it  bad  been  sai4.with  aolemnity.  Do  youconsider^ 
Sir,  that  a  House  of  Commons  is  to. the  people  as  a  creature  is  to  ita 
Creator.  To  this  question^  said  Dr«  Johnson,  I  could  have  replied^ 
tkat-^in  the  first  place— the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  inch  as  that 
he  .has  a  power  to  anmake  or  annihilate  his  creature. 

Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature  can  make  laws  for  ita 

Depend  upon  it,  said  he,  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his  misfortunes,  there 
ii  aomethiog  in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for  where  there 
if  nothing  but  pure  misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention 
•fit.— 

A.asan  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should  read  no  more  in  quantity 
then  he  could  uiter  aloud.— 

Imlac  lb  **  Rasselas,'*  1  spelt  with  a  e  at  the  end  because  it  is  lese 
like  English,  which  should  always  have  the  Saion  k  added  to  the  e. 

ftJUmy  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and  goes  through  life 
ha? ing  it  perceit ed ;— -for  example,  a  madneti  has  seized  a  per^* 
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kon»  of  supposing  himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  contioually;  had  the 
tnadoess  turaed  the  opposite  way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a  crime  ever 
to  pray,  it  might  not  improbably  have  continued  unobserved* 

He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of  rharaciers  in  the  end  of  the 
first  Book  of  the  *  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand*  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  was  known. 

Supposing  (said  he)  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  or  argumentative  tori», 
it  would  be  very  troublesome  ;  for  instance, — if  a  woman  should  conti- 
nually dwell  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ariau  heresy. 

No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  suppose  it  be  in  his  praise, 
if  he  thinks  he  does  not  hear  him,  exactly  as  he  would,  if  bethought  he 
was  within  hearing. 

The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of  great  consequence;  Thit 
he  said  to  me  with  great  earnestness  of  manner,  very  near  the  time  of 
bis  decease,  on  occasion  of  having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  some  person  in  the  xNorthof  Eagland;  which  when  I  had 
done,  and  he  asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I  thought  being  par-* 
ticular  upon  it  might  fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great  length,  I  only  told 
him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  his  praise ;— and  then  he  expressed 
himself  as  above. 

He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what  Baretti  had  told  htm  ; 
that,  meeting,  in  the  course  of  his  studying  English,  with  an  excellent 
paper  in  the  Spectator,  one  of  four  that  were  written  by  the  respectable 
Dissenting  Minister,  Mr.  Grove  of  Taunton,  and  observing  the  genius 
and  euergy  of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened  his  curto«ity 
to  visit  our  country;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  periodical 
essays  of  our  authors,  their  productions  on  more  weighty  occahions  must 
be  wonderful  indeed  ! 

He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  that  a  beggar  in  the  street 
will  more  readily  ask  alms  from  a  man,  thou<rh  there  should  be  no  marks 
of  wealth  in  his  appearance,  than  from  even  a  well-drevsed  teoman ;  which 
he  accounted  for  from  the  great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to  money,  that 
i»  to  be  found  in  women  ;  saying  farther  upon  it,  that,  the  opportuni* 
ties  in  general  that  they  possess  of  improving  their  condition  are  much 
fewer  than  men  have ;  and  adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  company, 
wMch  consisted  of  men  only, — there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  think 
he  might  be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his  endeavour. 

He  thus  characterized  an  ingenious  writer  of  his  acquaintance  :  Sir, 
he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule. 

///*  may  holdup  that  shield  against  all  his  enemies  ; — was  an  observa- 
tifw  on  Homer,  in  reference  to  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
made  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitiherbert  of  Derby- 
shire, and  represented  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  fine  one.  He  hud  in 
general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  understanding. 

Au  ob^ervution  of  Bathurst's  may  be  meutioned,  which  Johnson 
repeated,  ap[>eariug  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded;  aamely,  it 
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^•»  somewhat  remarkable  how  seldom,  od  occasion  of  coming  into  the 
compaoy  of  aoy  new  persoo,  ooe  felt  any  wish  or  inclination  to  see  him 
•gain. 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  having  published  fi  translation 
of  Lttciaoy  inscribed  to  him  the  Demonax  thas  : 

**  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the  present  age,  this  piece 
in  inscribed  by  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  respectable  talents. 

The  Translator.*' 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  Demonax  and  Johnson, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  them,  this 
Dedication  is  a  just  compliment  from  the  general  character  given  by 
Locian  of  the  ancient  Sage,  **  api^oy  tav  oiliuiyta^iKoao^iavytvofiiyov^ 
the  best  philosopher  whom  Ihave  ever  seen  or  known.*' 

In  I7B1,  Johoson  at  last  completed  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  of  which 
he  gives  this  account :  Some  time  in  March  1  finished  the  *  Lives  of  the 
Poets,*  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling 
to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste.  In  a  memorandum  pre- 
vious to  this,  he  says  of  them :  "  Written  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  at 
m«y  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.*' 

This  is  the  work,  which  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings  wilf  perhaps  be 
read  most  generally,  and  with  most  pleasure.  Philology  and  biography 
were  his  fsvourite  pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with 
him,  heard  him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper  opportunity, 
take  delight  in  expatiating  upon  the  various  merits  of  the  English  poets : 
opoo  the  niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the  events  of  their  progress, 
through  the  world  which  they  contributed  to  illuminate.  His  mind  was 
to  full  of  that  kind  of  information,  and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in  his 
memory,  that  in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  nay,  he  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper;  exhibitmg  first 
each  poet*s  lifr,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examination  of  his  genius 
and  works.  But  when  he  began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no  more  than  a  few 
pages,  as  be  had  originally  intended,  he  produced  an  ample,  rich,  and 
most  entertaining  view  of  them  in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resembled 
Qnintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  composition  of  his  Institutions  of 
Oratory,  **  Latius  se  tamen  aperiente  materia^  plus  qudm  imponebah{r 
oneris  spante  suscepiJ*  The  booksellers,  justly  sensible  of  the  great  ad- 
ditipnal  value  of  the  copy-right,  presented  him  with  another  hundred 
pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which  his  agreement  was  to 
furnish  such  prefaces  as  he  thought  fit. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompeuce  for  such  a  collection  of 
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Viogmpliy*  ftiHl  litcb  pr2tfd|ile9  «Adl  iiliMtmuoiMi  dTiCtitieM^  jiy  i£A* 
g«it«d  EDd  arrnDged  in  one  •yntein,  by  toiiie  jnodeni  Amtoilejoilm* 
ginusy  might  form  a  code  upon  that  subject,  such  at  no  other  jmim 
cao  shew.  As  he  was  sogood-M-lo  arakeme  a  present  of  the  greatcrt 
part  of  the  original,  and  indeed  only  noranoscript  of  this  admirable  worii# 
I  liave  an'opportUttity  of  obserriog  with  wonder  the  corNOloatfi fith 
which  he  rapidly  stru ok  oiFsBch  glowing  coifipoaitioa^  UttBtmfkfi^ 
•iinilated  to  the  Lady  in  Walltr,  who  could  infipresa  with  *'  Lofe  at  6nl 
•ight," 

Soait  •Iher  nympba  with  toloart  faint^ 
Aod  peocil  lUw,  may  Capid  paiiift, 
And  a  weak  lieart  ia  linst  destroy  ^ 
3be  has  a  staaipy  and  priots  the  bay^ 

That  he,  howerer,  had  a  good  deal  of  trooUe^  and  some  abli^^  i0 
earry'tng  on  the  work,  we  see  from  a  series  of  (ettera  t6  Mr.  Nichols  the 
printer,  whose  variety  of  literary  enquiry  and  obliging  dtapotitioa,  wr<fr< 
dertd  bim  useful  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Staevens  appeara,  from  the  ptpeis  ia 
my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with  some  anecdotes  and  qooU' 
tiona;  and  I  observed  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs*  Thrale  as  one  of  hit  coff^ 
iitt  of  select  passages.  But  he  was  principally  indebted  to  my  ttcidy 
friend  Mr.  Isaac  Reed^  of  Suple<^inn,  whose  extensive  and  accamle 
knowledge  of  English  literary  History  I  do  not  express  with  ezaggeratitB^ 
when  I  tay  it  is  wonderful ;  indeed  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  dit 
world  ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  can  bear  tct^ 
timooy  to  the  frankness  of  hiscommunicatioiis  in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  Johnvoo's  ^*  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'*  or  attempt  an  analysis  of  their  merits,  which,  were  I  abletodo 
it,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  this  work  ;  yet  I  shall  make  a  few 
observations  upon  some  of  them»  and  insert  a  few  various  readingt. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as  the  beat  of  tbe  whole,  oo 
account  of  the  dibsertatiou  which  it  contains  on  the Meiaphjfsicai  Poets. 
PrydeOy  whose  critical  abihties  were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had  meotioacd 
them  in  his  excellent  Dedication  of  his  Juvenal,  but  had  barfly  menti-^ 
oned  them.  Johnson  has  exhibited  them  at^Urge,  with  aoeh  happy  il- 
lustration from  their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  manuer,  that  iiidecd 
he  mt^  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discofored  la 
IIS,  as  itwere,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the  works  of.a  poet,  that 
amendments  are  aeldom  made  without  some  token  of  a  rent;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  this  is  applicable  to  prose.  We  shall  see  that  though  bis 
amaadments  in  this  work  are  for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  the /»#•• 
ftvf  oisuius;  the  texture  ia  uniform  ;  and  iiidted,  what  had  bcenlhera 
at  first,  is  very  seldom  unfit  to  have  remained* 
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Varhui  B§admgM  m  the  Lifif  of  Cowley. 

**  All  [fatare  votariet  of]  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude/' 
'<  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or  perception]  patniaiuf  Me 
jdMiaret  of  other  mindi."    • 
''The  wide  effulgence  or[the  blazing]  a  summer  noon. 

Id  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct  and  animated  narrative 
of  public  affaire  in  that  variegated  period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches 
of  chtracter ;  and  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  political  prin- 
dplei,  does  it  with  an  unqualified  manly  confidence,  and  satisfies  his 
lesders  how  nobly  he  might  have  executed  a  Tory  History  of  his  country. 

So  easy  it  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  1  do  not  recollect  more  than 

three  uocoiomon  or  learned  words;  one,  when  giving  an  account  of  the 

approach  of  .Waller's  mortal  disease,  he  says,  he  found  his  legs  grow 

kmdi  l^y  using  the  expression  his  legs  swelled^  he  would  have  avoided 

tns;  and  there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  its  being  followed 

by  the  interesting  question  to  his  physician.  What  that  swelling  meant  ? 

Another,  when  he  mentions  that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals ;  when 

pMsked  or  issued,  would   have  been  more  readily  understood  ;  and  a 

tm,  when  be  calls  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,  writers  both  undoubtedly 

v^fctOMt;  when  frtc^,  honesty  or  faithfuls  might  have  been  used.   Yet, 

if  most  be  ownied,  that   none  of  these  are  hard  or  too  big  words  :  that 

ciitOfb  wddld  ibake  them  seem  as  easy  as  any  others  ;  and  that  a  Ian* 

gntge  li  richer  and  capable  of  more  beauty  of  expression,  by  having  a 

gicater  variety  of  synonimes. 

His  distertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for  the  awful  subjects  of 
Mr  boly  religion,  though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has  all  tlie 
n^t  of  originality,  with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o^  Waller. 

'' Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  namei]  their  own  nomination,,, 

*' [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  tliousand  pounds." 

**  Congratulating   Charles  the  Second  on  his  [coronation]  recover^cf 

••He  that  baa  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world 
Mppen  to  exalty  moot  be  [^nfessed  to  degrade  hfs  powers]  scorned  as  a 
^oitUuiedmind.*' 

"  The  charactere  by  which  Waller  intended  to  distinguish  his  writings 
irs[elegance]  sprightUness  and  dignity." 

'* Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch]  j^etel  fruits." 

'unagea  ouch  as  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily]  readily  supplies." 

'[His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  may  be  thought  too  remote 
aodu^oBoeqaential." 

'  His  images  are  pometimeo  confosed]  not  always  distinct.** 
f  if^^^'^*^  ^**   ^^^^  ^^  Milton,  the  hounds  of  Whiggism  have  opened  in 

^*7*    But  of  Milton'a  great  excellence  at  a  poet,  where  shall  we  find 
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such  t  blazoD  ftt  by  the  hand  of  JohoMD  ?  I  tball  select  oily  the  foUewiog 
passage  conceroiDg  Paradise  Lost ; 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton  sor- 
veyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  bis  repatatioo  atcaliog 
its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current,  through  fear  and  aileoce,  I 
cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  conBdent,  little  disappointed,  not  at 
all  dejected,  relying  oa  his  OWD  merit  with  steady  conscioaanesa,  aad 
waiting  without  impatience,  the  Ticissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  imparti- 
ality of  a  future  generation^ 

Indeed  e? eti  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  warmest 
zealots  of  ne  Revolution  Society  iUelf,  allows,  that  Johnson  bos 
spoken  in  the  highest  termsof  the  abilities  of  that  great  ppet^  and  has 
bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical  compositionsi  the  mosi  honourable 
encomiums. 
That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  Church  and  Monarchy  at  Johnaoo  did^ 
should  speak  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Miltou  as  a  politician,  or  rather 
as  a  daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was  surely  to  be  expected ;  and  to  tbosa 
who  censure  him,  I  would  recommend  bis  commentary  on  Milton's  aele- 
brated  complaint  of  his  situation,  when  by  the  lenity  of  Charles  tke 
Second,  a  lenity  of  which  (as  Johnson  well  observes]  the  world  has  had 
perhaps  no  other  example,  he,  who  had  written  in  justification  of  the 
murder  of  his  Sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  qf  Oblivion.  No  aoooer  is 
he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger^/aUen  on  eviidays  andeviltoagvii 
with  darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round*  This  dapknets,  had  his 
eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  compaaaion ;  bat 
to  add  the  qiention  of  danger,  was  ungrateful  and  uojust*  Hewas 
fallen,  indeed  on  evil  days ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could 
no  longer  boast  their  wickednesss.  But  of  etii/ (oii^ei  for  Miltoa  to 
complain,  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powera ;  Milton, 
whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity 
pf  reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  an  acrimonious  and  sorly 

Republican. — A   man  who  in  hi  s  domestic  relations  was  so  severe  and 

arbitrary,    and  whose  head  was  filled  with  the  hardest  and  moat  dismal 

tenets  of  Calvinism,  should  have  been  such  a  poet;  should  not  ooly 

have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with  beauty,  and  even  gaiety  ;  should 

have  exq^isitely  painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of  which  our  nature  is 

capable  ;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  connubial  love ;  nay,  aeemed  to 

be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.     It  is  a  proof  that  in  the  human 

mind  the  departments  of  judgement  and  imagination,  perception  and 

temper,  may  sometimes  be  divided   by  strong  partitions ;  and  that  the 

light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never 
to  be  blended. 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion  to  mainUin  his  own  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  versei^ii\ 
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English  poetry  ;  and  quotes  this  apposite  illustratioo  of  it  by  an  ingeniout 
critic,  that  ii  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eife.  The  g^ntJemaD  whom 
he  thus  characterises,  is  (as  he  told  Mr.  Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbur^ 
Park,  in  Surrey,  whose  knowledge  arid  taste  i  lithe  fine  arts  is  univer- 
sally celebrated;  with  whose  elegance  of  manners  the  writer  of  th^ 
present  work  has  felt  himself  ihuch  im prised,  and  to  whos^  virtues  a 
common  friend,  who  has  known  him'  long,  audis  not  mot:h  Addicted  tb 
flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

Various  Readingi  in  the  L\fe  of  MWXon; 

**  I  caoiiot  find  any  meaning  biit  tbi#  which  [his  most  bigoted  ildvocates] 
evtfw  kindness  and  reterence  cad  give. 

*^  rPerhaps  no]  icarce/y  any  man  ever  wrote  sd  nriuch,  atnd  praised  to  few. 

**  A  certain  [rescue]  pr^^erva/tve  from  oblivion. 

**  Let  me  not  be  censured  fbr  this  digretsioo,  as  [contractedl  pedantic 
or  paradoxical. 

*^  Socrates  rather  was  of  cpinfdn,  th&t  what  Ire  hud  to  Icaro  wai  how  to 
[obtaio  and  communicate  happiness]  cfo  good  andavoid  etiL 

^  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?J  is  less  attainable.^* 

I  codld,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly  execution  of  the 
Life  of  Dryden,  which  we  have  seen  was  one  of  Jbhnson's  literary  prc^ 
jects  at  an  early  period,  and  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  after  desisting 
from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantineiss  of  materials,  he  should  at  an  ad- 
ranced  age,  have  exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the  i Hi bertil  attacks  upon  him, 
as  if  his  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  commuuioO  had  been  a  timje^ 
icrviog  fneasare,  is  a  piece  of  reas6niog  at  once  able  and  candid.  -  Indeed* 
Dryden  himself  in  his  *  Hind  and  Panther,*  hath  given  such  a  picture  df 
his  mind,  that  they  who  know  the  anxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful 
sabject  of  our  state  beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  thiak  his  opi-« 
nioD  ill  founded,  must  think  charitably  of  his  sentiment: 

"  Bat,  g^racidas  God,  how  well  dost  Ibon  provide 

**  For  erring  judgcmeiiti  au  uperriug  goide  ? 

^'  Thy  throng  it  darkness  in  the  abyti  of  lighl, 

*'  A  blase  of  glory  tbst  forbidi  the  tight. 

**  O !  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thni  eonceaf'd, 

**  And  tearch  no  farther  Ihan  thyself  reveal'd  ; 

^  But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 

^  Whom  thou  hatl  promit'd  never  to  fortake. 

**  My  tboaghtlcf t  youth  wat  wiog*d  with  vain  detiret ; 

^  My  manhood  long  misled  by  waod'riug  fires, 

'*  FollowM  falie  lights  \  and  when  their  glimpse  wat  gon^, 

"  My  pride  itrnck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  owe. 

*<Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am  3 

*<  Be  thine  the  gtory,  and  be  mine  the  shame, 

«  Good  life  be  now  my  task  :  my  doubts  are  done  ; 

^<  What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One.  >^* 

Ko.  10  s  D 
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In  drawing  Dryden's  cliaracter,  Johnaon  hu  given,  though  I  tnppott 
uniDteotionally,  some  touches  of  his  own.  Thus :  **  The  power  that  pre- 
dominated in  his  intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  thwi 
quick  sensibility.  Upon  nil  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied 
rather  than  felt,  and  produced  sentiments  not  such  as  Nature  enforccsy 
but  meditation  supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions  as  they 
spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted.  He  is, 
therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often  pathetic;  muA 
had  so  litlle  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he 
did  not  esteem  them  iu  others." — It  msy  indeed  be  observed,  that  in  all 
Ihe  numerous  writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  aodeven 
in  his  Tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate 
Princess,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Ufe  of  Dryden. 

.     "  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison  has  attempted  to  [find  in] 
derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  iu  the  investigation  of  aecfets, 

*^  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]  taa6i7iVyo/*  wickedness. 
.    •*  When  once  be  had  engaged  himself  iu  disputation  [matter]  thoughts 
flowed  in  on  either  side. 

**  The  abyss  of  %n  un-ideal  [emptiness]  vacancy* 

••  The»e  like  [many  other  harlots,]  the  harhts  of  other  men,  had  hit 
love  though  not  his  approbation. 

•*  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with  pe- 
dantic ostentation. 

**  French  words  which  [were  then  used  in]  had  then  crept  into  couvef* 
sation." 

The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  Johnson  cofb  amore,  both  from  tbt 
early  possession  which  that  writer  had  taken  of  his  mind,  and  from  the 
pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt,  in  forever  silencing  all  attempts  to 
lessen  his  poetical  fame,  by  demonstrating  his  excellence,  and  pronounc* 
ing  the  following  triumphant  eulogium  :—**  After  all  this,  it  is  sui«ly 
superfluous  to  answer  the  question  that  has  once  been  asked.  Whether 
Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by  asking  iu  return,  if  Pope  be  not  a 
)M>et,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  adefi« 
uition,  will  only  shew  the  narrowness  ofthedefioer;  though  adefinitsoo 
which  shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round 
upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  enquire  to  wham 
the  voice  of  mankind  1ij»  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  Itt  their  pro- 
ductions he  examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of 
Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed.** 

.    I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say,  **  Sir,  a  thousand  yeara 
msy  elapse  before  there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of  vertifi* 
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catiou  equal  to  that  of  Pope.**    That  power  mutt  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
it!  due  sliare  id  enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating  composition. 

Joboton  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  Warburton  in  his  edition  of 
^baktpeare,  which  was  published  during  the  life  of  that  powerful  writer^ 
with  still  greater  liberality  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  of 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when  be  was  no  longer  in  **  high  place.** 
but  numbered  with  the  dead.  ^ 

It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as  Johnson  and  Warburton,  who 
li?ed  in  the  same  age  and  country,  should  not  only  not  have  been  in  any 
degree  of  intimacy,  but  been  almost  personally  unacquainted.  But 
•ucb  instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at  them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  after  a  careful  enquiry,  they  never  met  but  once, 
which  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  known  for  her 
elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  eminent  characters  together.  The 
interview  proved  to  be  mutually  agreeable. 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  Johnson,  I  admive  him, 
but  I  cannot  bear  his  style  :  and  that  Johnsou  being  told  of  this,  said. 
That  is  exactly  my  case  as  to  him.  The  manner  in  which  be  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  Warburton*s  genius  and  of  the  variety 
of  bis  materials,  was,  The  table  is  always  fnU,  Sir.  He  brings  things 
from  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter.  In  liis,  ''  Di- 
vine Legation,'*  you  are  always  entertained.  He  carries  you  round  and 
round,  without  carrying  you  forward  to  the  point ;  but  then  you  have 
no  wish  to  be  carried  forward.  He  said  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan, 
Warburton  is  perhaps  the  last  man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full  of 
reading  and  reflection. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  Johnson  takes  notice  of 
f>r.  Warburton*s  using  a  mode  of  expression  which  he  himself  used,  aMfl 
that  not  seldom,  to  the  great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know  him. 
Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note,  stating  the  different  psrts  which  were 
executed  by  the  associated  translators  of  **  The  Odyssey,*'  he  ssys.  Dr. 
Warburton  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation 
given  in  the  note  a  He.  This  language  is  warm  indeed  ;  and,  I  must  own, 
cannot  be  justified  in  consistency  with  a  decent  regard  to  the  established 
forms  of  speech.  Johnson  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  the  word  /t^, 
to  express  a  mistake  or  an  error  in  relation ;  in  short,  when  the  thing  was 
noi  so  as  fotf,  though  the  relater  did  not  mean  to  deceive.  When  he 
thought  there  was  intentional  ^liehood  in  the  relater,  his  expression  was« 
He  iieSf  and  he  knows  he  iies. 

Speaking  of  Pope's  iiot  having  been  known  to  excel  in  conversation* 
Johnson  observes,  that  traditional  memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery, 
or  aeoteuces  of  observation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  merry  ; 
snd  that  one  apophthegm  only  is  recorded.  In  this  respect.  Pope  dif- 
fered widely  from  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  moread«v 
mirable  than  even  bis  writings^  however  excellent.  Mr.  Wilkes  haf» 
however,  favoured  me  with  one  repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  waft 
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not  informf^J.  J9hQS0D9  after  justly  ceoporing  hiia  for  having  mfiedip 
his  mind  a  foolish  dis-esteem  of  Kings,  tells  us,  yel  a  little  regard  ahewn 
bim  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  ip^lted  hif  obcjifracy ;  and  he  had  not  nmcfa 
to  say  when  hp  was  asked  by  hjs  Ij^oyal  Highness,  koyi  he  could  iovea 
Prince  uiM(e  he  disliked  Kitig^}  The  answer  which  Pqpe  made,  was» 
**  The  young  lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful ;  but  when  his  claj^a  are 
(ull  grown,  he  becoipes  crneji  dreadful,  and  mischievous.** 

But  although  we  haye  np  collection  of  Pope**  sayings,  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  conclqcjed,  that  he  was  i]ot  i^greeable  jq  social  intercoorte;  fc|r 
Johnson  has  been  hfard  to  ^y,  tha^  the  happiest  conversation  is  that  of 
which  nothing  is  distinctly  ren^embered,  but  a  general  effect  of  pleasing 
impression.  The  late  Lord  Somerville,  who  saw  njuch  both  of  great  an^ 
)>riHittnt  life,  told  me,  <nat  he  had  dined  in  company  with  Pope,  and 
that  after  dinner  the  little  man,  as  he  culled  him,  dranjc  his  bottle  of 
3urgi|ndy,  and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 

\  cannpt  withhold  |*rom  my  great  friend  a  censure  of  at  lea^t  culpably 
inattention,  to  a  npblemaq,  who,  it  has  been  shewn,  behayed  to  him 
with  uncommon  politeness.  He  says,  Except  Lord  Bathurst,  none  of 
Pope's  noble  friends  were  si^ch  ^s  that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have 
.bis  intimaoy  with  thea;^  kuo^o  to  posterity.  Tbis  will  not  apply  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  ifi^at  not  ennobled  iq  Pope's  lifetime;  but  Johnson 
f  hould  haye  recollected,  tb^t  Lord  Marchmpnt  was  one  of  those  noble 
friends.  He  indudp  bis  Lordship  along  with  Lord  Boliqgbroke,  in  a 
charge  of  neglect  qf  the  papers  which  Popf^  left  by  his  will ;  when,  io 
truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  before  he  wrote  that  poet*s  lifef 
the  papers  were  committed  to  the  sole  care  and  judgment  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  unless  he  (^orc|  Boliugbroke)  shall  not  survive  me;  so  that  Lord 
^archmont  had  no  cqncern  wjiatever  with  them*  After  the  first  Edition 
of  the  Lives,  Mr.  Malone,  whosp  love  of  justice  is  equsi  to  his  accuracji 
made,  in  my  hearing,  the  san^e  remark  to  Johnson  ;  yet  he  omitted  t^ 
porrect  the  erroneous  statement.  These  particulars  I  mention,  io  tbt 
belief  that  there  was  only  forgetfulness  in  nay  friend  ;  but  I  owe  this 
much  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont's  reputation,  who,  were  there  no  other 
memorials,  will  be  immortalized  by  th^  lioc  of  Pope,  in  the  verscaoo 
{lis  Grotto : 

•  • 

*'  And  the  bright  flame  was  sbot  throagb  MarcbmoDt^i  louL*' 
Various  Readings  in  the  U/e  of  Pope. 

• 

**  [Somewhat  free]  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticism. 

^*  All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

**  Strikes  the  imHgination  with  far  [more]  greater  force. 

**  h  IP  [|)robably]  cerfaif)/y  the  noblest  version  of  poetry  which  t be 
yorld  hHH  ever  sten. 

'   *'  Evfry  sheet  enabltd  him  to  write  the  next  with  fless  trouble]  mot^ 
•jTcri/i/y.'V        =' 
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**  No  mao  tjiDpatbizet  with  [viDity  depressed]  |Ae  jorrofos  ^fvanUy^ 

**  }t  hkL  been  rcrimioal]  Un  foHfy  excused* 

f f  When  he  Ctbreatened  to  |fiy  down]  talfufi  of  laying  dot^ »  bis  pen,? 

lo  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  en  unpleaiin^^  account  of  bis  having 
lent  Steel  a  hundred  pouods,and  reclaimed  "  hisloao  by  an  execution*** 
Inthen^w  editi«)naftbe  BU^graphia  JSn/aniftcq,  the  autbeoticity  of  this 
anecdote  is  denied.  !^nt  ^r.  Maloue  has  obliged  me  with  the  folloning 
note  concerning  it  :«- 

'*  Many  persons  having  doubt^  coocerniog  this  fact,  I  applied  to  Dr« 
Johnson,  to  learn  on  what  authority  he  asserted  it.  He  told  me,  he  had 
it  from  Savage,  if  hq  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned, 
that  Steele  told  him  the  story  with  tears  in  bis  eyes, — Ben  Victor,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  li ken ise  informed  hjm  ^f  this  reqaarkable  tf^nsaction,  from 
^he  relation  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  coipedian,  whp  was  also  an  intimate  of 
8ccele*s.---Some  in  defence  of  Addison,  have  said,  that  *  the  act  was 
done  with  the  good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and  correcting  that 
profusion  which  ^Iways  made  hiqi  necessitous.*-^-*  If  that  were  the  case, 
aaid  Johnson,,and  tbst  he  only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  after- 
sraids  have  returned  the  money  to  bis  friends  which  it  is  not  pretend|^ 
be  dids*-^*«  This,  too,  (he  added,)  might  be  retorted  by  an  advocate  for 
9toele,  who  might  alledge,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  Uientiflnaifyp 
inerely  to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and  ungenerous  enough 
to  snake  use  of  legal  process  to  recover  it.  But  of  such  speculations. 
there  is  no  end ;  we  cannot  dive  into  the  h^rts  of  asen ;  bnt  theic  action^ 
nre  opep  to  observation.* 

'  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought  that  Mr.  Addison*^ 
character  was  so  pure,  that  the  fact,  though  true,  ought  to  have  been 
aoppressed.  He  saw  no  reason  for  this.  *  If  nothing  bnt  the  bright  side 
of  cbarapters  should  be  shewn,  we  should  sit  down  in  despondency,  and- 
tUnk.it  utterly  iqipossible  to  imitete  them  in  any  thing.  The  sacred 
srritefs  (he  observed)  related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions 
of  men ;  which  hsd  this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair^ 
ioto  which  otherwise  they  would  naturally  fall,  were  they  not  supported 
liy.  the  recollection  tlwt  others  had  offended  like  themselves,  and  by 
penitence  and  amendment  of  life  had  been  restored  to  the  favour^of 
Heaven.** 

Marcli  15,  1789.  £.  M. 

'  The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  iinportsnce  ;  and  I  request 
that  my  rei^deri  may  consider  it  with  particular  attention.  |t  will  be  afi> 
ter'wards  referred  to  in  this  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/* Addison. 

*<  [But  be  was  our  first  example!  He  toas^  however^  one  of  our  earliest 
exampleji  of  correctness* 
*'  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 
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**  Hit  iDstractions  were  such  ai  the  [state]  character  of  bit  [own  time] 
readen  made  Coecetiary}  proper. 

"  Hit  purpote  was  to  [diffbte]  ia/lffe  Kterary  cnrroiity  by  gentle  and 
nointpected  eon? eyance  pmong}  tafo  the  gay,  the  idle  and  the  wealthy. 

**  Framed  rather  for  those  that  Twiib]  ar€ie4uming  to  wrile. 

«  Domestic  [manners]  scenes.** 

In  his  life  of  Parnell,  I  wonder  that  Johnson  omitted  to  insert  ai| 
Epitaph  which  he  had  long  before  composed  ibr  that  amiable  man,  with* 
ou^  ever  writing  it  down,  but  which  he  was  so  good  as,  at  my  reqin^  to 
dictate  to  me*  by  which  meaos  it  has  been  preserved. 


tt 


Hie  re^iescit  Thomas  Farnell,  S.  T.  P, 


**  ViroBfUS  ptuft9»  iia  t»jBi/«vt<, 

*'  Ui  n§fU€  sae€rd9ti  auavUat  po9tm% 

**  N^e  pof l«r  sofiariQtU  tanictitat^  duust^ 

Variant  Readingi  in  the  Li/e  o/Parae1U 

^'  About  three  years  f afWr]  afterwards^ 

*<[Did  not  much  want]  was  m  no  great  need  of  improvemeDt. 

**But  his  prosperity  did  not /atf /oitgLwas  clouded  with  that  wbi 
took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjoying  either  profit  or  pleasure,  tbe  deatk 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  ia  said  to  have  lamented  with  sueh  sorrow,  a#i 
bMtened  his  end.]  His  end,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  now  approaching!* 

**  In  the  Hermit,  tbe  [composition]»arrofiM,  as  it  it  less  airy,  is  \tiS0 
pleasing/* 

In  tbe  life  of  Block  more,  we  find  that  writer's  reputation  generouslyi 
cleared  by  Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  oif 
contemporary  wits  had  raised  around  it.  In  this  spirited  exertion  of 
justice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  bis  praise  of 
the  architecture  of  Vanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  observations  on  BIackmore*s 
^*  magnanimity  as  an  author  ."-—The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemief^ 
whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  bia 
quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  himself."  Johnson,  I  r^ 
collect,  once  told  me,  laughing  heartily,  that  he  understood  it  had  been 
said  of  him,**  He  appears  not  to  feel;  but  when  he  is  c/tme,  depend 
upon  it,  he  suffers  sadly**  lam  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  man's  real 
sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed  the  perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile  arrows^ 
as  evidence  of  his  fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  L\fe  o/*Blackmore. 
"  To  [set]  eiiiigf^e  poetry  [on  the  one  side]  in  th€  cause  of  virtne* 
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««  H^  HVwrise  [established]  eii/brcei  the  troth  of  Revelation. 

**  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

^  His  practise,  which  was  once  [very  extensive]  invidiautly  great.** 

Variotu  Rtadmgi  in  the  Life  qf  Philips. 

^Rit  dreadfol  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 
**  They  [have  not  often  mnch]  are  n^t  loaded  with  thought. 
'*  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  will  not  be  denied  to  have  reached] 
fitrnd  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Thet^an  bard.'* 

Various  Readings  in  the  L(/4f  o/'Congreve. 

^Congreve*a  conversation  must  surely  have  been  at  least  equally 
pIcMing  with  his  writings. 

**  It  apparently  [requires]  pre-supposes  a  familiar  knowledge  of  many 
chiractert. 

*'  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits. 

*'  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

''Love  forliove  ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from  life]  qf  nearer  alliance 
h  Hfe.** 

Vanous  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Tickell. 

''[Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
"  At  the  [accession]   arrival  of  King  George. 

'*  Fiction  [unuaturallyj  unskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian  deities 
Md  Gothic  fairies.'* 

Various  readings  in  the  Ltfe  of  Akenside. 

••  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"  FA  furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal. 

"  [Sonething  which]  what  he  called  and  thought  liberty. 

"  A  [favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contradiction.*' 

In  the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  not  favourably 

disposed  towards  that  nobleman.    Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  he  was  offended 

l>y  Molly  AsUm*s  preference  of  his  Lordship  to  him.   I  can  by  no  means 

^oio  in  the  censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on  his  Lordship,  whom  he  calls 

^*poor  Lytlelton,"  for  returning  thanks  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  for 

liaving  "  kindly  commended*'  his  '*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.'*      Such 

^'  acknowledgments  (says  my  friend)  never  can  be  proper,  since,  they 

iBost  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice."      In  my  opinion,  tbc 

most  upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false  accusatioo,  may,  when 

Ike  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his  jury.     And  when  those,  who  are  so 

much  the  arbiters  of  literary  merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  infliH 

^Bce  the  public  opinion,  review  an  author's  work,  placido  luminet  wbctt 
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I  am  afraid  maDkind  in  general  are  better  pleated  frith  teverity*  be  may 
•urely  expreM  a  grateful  tenie  of  tbHir  civility. 

Various  Readings  in  ike  Life  of  hyite\ioh. 

**  He  solaced  [bimtelfl  his  grvtfhj  wHting  A  long  |ioem  to  her  memoiy* 

**  The  prodactioo  rather  [of  a  miud  that  meant  well  than  tbinkt  ▼igor- 
oatly]  as  itseemsof  leisure  than  of  study ^  rather  effusions  than  ewmp^' 
sitions* 

^'  Hit  latt  literary  [work]  production* 

*<[ Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade.*' 

At  the  introduction  to  hit  critical  examination  of  the  geniut  and  writ- 
ings of  Young,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then  a  Barrister  of  Lincolo't 
Inn,  now  a  clergyman,  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young  written  by 
that  gentleman,  who  wat  the  friend  of  Dr.  Youog*s  sou^  and  wiitbed  to 
vindicate  him  from  some  very  erroneous  remarktt  to  his  prejudice.  Mr« 
Croft*s  performance  was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  ap- 
peart  from  the  following  note  to  Mr.  John  Nichols; 

Thit  Life  of  Dr.  Young  wat  written  by  a  friend  of  hit  ton.  What 
it  ci^otted  with  black  it  expunged  by  the  author,  what  it  crotted  with 
red  it  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  any  thing  more  that  can  be  well 
omitted,    I  thall   not  be  totry  to  tee  it  yet  shorter. 

It  hat  alwayt  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  contiderable  share  of  meritt  and 
to  ditplay  a  pretty  successful  imitation  of  Jobnson^s  style.  When  I 
meationed  this  to  a  very  eminent  literary  character,  he  opposed  me  vehe- 
mently, exclaiming.  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson: 
it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the 
oak  without  his  strength.  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one 
might  have  thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  .be 
wat  not.  And  setting  his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  with  ex- 
quisite felicity,  **  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  Sybil,  without  the 
inspiration." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  supposing  that  Young 
was  a  gloomy  man ;  and  mentions,  that  his  parish  was  indebted  to  tlie 
good-humour  of  the  author  of  the  *  ]\'ight  Thoughts*  for  an  Assembly 
and  a  Bowling  Green.  A  letter  from  a  noble  foreigner  it  qaoted« 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  pleasant  in  conversation. 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  informs  me,  that  there 
was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  obtain  from 
him  less  information  than  he  had  hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived 
•o  much  in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  meu  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Augustan  age  of  £nglaud ;  and  that  he  shewed  a  degree  of  eager 
curiosity  concerning  the  common  occurrences  that  were  then  pasting, 
which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  intellectual  storet, 
of  such  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life  with  declared 
disaf^pointment  in  hit  expectations. 
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Ad  iDsUnce  at  once  of  bit  pensive  torn  of  iniud»  and  his  cheerftilneit 
•f  temper,  appeared  in  a  little  story  which  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Langton* 
^a  they  were  walking  in  his  garden :  Here  (said  he)  1  had  put  a  hand- 
le san*dial,  with  this  inscription,  Eheu  Jugaces  !  which  (speaking 
with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for  by  next  morning  my  dial  had  been 
cwTied  off. 

It  gives  ne  ihucb  pleasure  to  observe,  that  however  Johnson  may  have 
catually  talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as  '*  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his 
trust,  giving  sentence"  upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he  allows 
them  the  high  praise  to  which  they  art  justly  entitled.  The  Vnivettal 
Passion  (says  he)  is  indeed  a  very  great  performance, — his  distiches  have 
the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistlek 
truth. 

But  I  was  roost  anxious  concerning  Johnson's  decision  upon  the  *'  Night 
Thought^*'  which  I  esteem  as  a  mass  of  the  grandest  and  richest  poetry 
that  human  genius  has  ever  produced;  and  w«s  delighted  to  Sod  this 
cteracter  of  thut  work  :  In  his  «  Night  Thoughts,*'  he  has  exhibited  k 
Yeiy  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflection  and 
striking  allusions :  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy 
•catters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is  biie  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  riot  be  ahinged  for  rliyiiie,  but  with 
disadvantage.  And  afterwards.  Particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  ; 
the  power  is  in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like 
that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
cod  less  diversity. 

But  there  is  in  this  Poem  not  only  all  that  Johnson  so  well  brings  in 
▼lew,  but  a  |)ower  of  the  Pathetic  beyond  almost  any  example  that  I 
}iave  seen.  He  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart 
pierced  by  many  passages  in  thisextraordiuary  work,  particularly  by  that 
most  affecting  one,  which  describes  the  gradual  torment  suffered  by  the 
contemplation  of  an  object  of  affectioaate  attachment  visibly  and  cer- 
taioly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of  a  hard  and  obstinate 
frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  *  Night  TftouoHTs'  let  me  add  the 
great  and  peculiar  one,  that  they  contain  not  only  the  noblest  sentiments 
•f  virtue,  and  contemplations  on  immortality,  but  the  Christian  Sacri' 
^ee^  the  Divine  Propitiation^  with  all  its  interesting  circumstances, 
^nd  consolations  to  a  wounded  spirit,  solemnly  and  poetically  displayed 
in  sach  imagery  and  language,  att  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  animate,  and 
soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  whatever  can  be  recommended  to 
^oong  persons,  with  better  hopes  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  vitaf 
reHgimf  than  <<Youno*8  Night  Thoughts." 

Id  the  Life  of  SwirT,  it  appears  to  me  that  Johnson  bad  a  certain 
degree  of  prejudice  against  that  extraordinary  man,  of  which  I  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  speak.    Mr.   Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  ^ 
supposed  appreheusioo  in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not  been  sufficiently 
No.  10.  5  E 
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nd  suved  merely  that  be 

virt-stire,«houldbc«a 
there  wu  in  hi*  eonvt^^ 


(ictive  in  oblaining  for  him  an  Iribh  degree  wlieu  it  wat  toliciied,  but  of 
this  there  wu!)  not  suflicieDt  evideoce ;  and  let  me  not  presume  to  chaige 
Juhnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did  not  think  lo  highly  of  th*  «n<> 
ingft  of  this  author,  a«  1  hare  done  from  my  youth  upnarda.  Yet  th«t 
h.e  had  au  gnfavourable  bias  i«  evident,  vere  it  only  from  that  paauge 
in  which  he  apcaka  of  Swift'ti  ptaclice  of  sayiiig,  us,  iirsi  ridiculaaa  and 
pt  la«t  detestable;  ond  yet  afier  some  examiDBtion  of  circumatanco, 
find*  himself  obliged  to  own,  tliat  it  nill  pert)api  appear  that  be  only 
liked  one  mode  of  expei)i:e  belter  thai)  Biiotber,anil  saved  merely  that  be 
might  have  something  to  give. 

One  observation  which  Johnson  ma 
ten  inculcated;  It  may  be  Justly  supposed,  that  there  n 
■ation  what  appears  su  frequently  in  his  lettem,  an  affectation  of  familial 
with  the  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality,  sought  and  enjoyed 
by  the  neglect  of  tho^e  ceremoniea  whic|i  custom  has  exlablithed  as  ihe 
barritrE  between  one  order  of  society  and  aiiolher.  Tijiii  (raingr««tioD  of 
regularity  was  by  himielf  and  his  admirers  temit'd  grealiieii  of  lonl; 
but  a  great  mind  disdains  tu  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  iherefofc 
never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He  that cDcroBclM 
ou  another's  dignity,  puts  himself  in  his  power ;  he  is  cither  e 
pelled    with  helpless   indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  c 

Varioui  Readings  in  the  Life  o/SwiFi, 

"  Charity  may  be    persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be  w 
man  of  a  peculiar  [opinions]  ckaraeler,  without  ill  iniemion. 

"  He  did  not  (disown]  rfeny  it. 

"  [To]  bt/  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  [indebted  foil  I] 
advaa(ed  lo  his  benefices. 

*'  [With]  /or  this  purpose  he  had  recouise  lo  Mr.   Harley. 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents^  detcribes  «s  the  harmless  tool  of  Mhcn^  J 

I  have  not  con^ncd  i|iy«e|r  to  the  order  of  the  "  Lires."  in  aaUlf  "^ 
my  lew  remarks.  Indeed  a  different  order  is  obaerved  in  the  orinn^ 
puhlicatton,  and  in  the  collection  of  Johnson's  Workn.  And  iba«M  it 
be  objecied,  that  many  of  my  various  readings  are  incoosiderable.  tb«t 
who  make  an  objeclion  will  be  pleased  lo  consider,  that  such  small  pai- 
liculars  are  intended  for  those  who  are  nicely  ctitical  in  composition,  lo 


whom  they  will  bean  acceptable  i 
"  Speiice's  Anecdote*,"  which  ii 
ill  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  poeta,' 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joseph  Spen 
concerning  eminent  men.  To  r» 
the  |>er*on  on  wboBe  authority  i 


freijueolly  quoted  and  referred  to 
re  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made 
containing  a  number  of  particulan 
anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of 
'iilmned.     This  valuable  call«»'j 


tioii  is  the   property  «f  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  upon  tb«  aitphcai  i 
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tion  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepyt,  was  pleased  to  permit  it  to  be  put  into  the  handj 
of  Dr.  Johuson,  who  I  am  sorry  to  think  made  but  an  awkward  re-» 
tnro.  Great  assistance  (says  he)  has  been  given  me  by  Mr*  Spence*s 
Collection,  of  which  1  convider  the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy 
of  public  ackuowledgenient ;  but  he  bas  not  owned  to  whom  he 
wai  obliged  ;  so  that  the  acknowledgement  is  unappropriated  to  hii 
Grace. 

While  the  world  in  genferal  wafs  filled  with  lidmirationof  Johuson*s 
**  Lif  ea  of  the  Poetti/*  there  wer6  narrow  circlel  in  which  prejudice  aud 
resentment  Were  fostefed*  lind  from  which  attacks  of  different  sorts  issued 
Against  him.     By  tfome  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to 
Milton;  by  some  Cambridge  men  of  depreciating  Gray;  aud  his  ex* 
preiitog  with  a  dignified  fre^douf  what  he  really  thought  of  George, 
Lord  LytteltofOi*  gate  offence  to  some  of  the  frieuds  of  that  nobleman, 
ftod  particularly  produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him  from  Mrs; 
Montagu,  the  ingenious  Essayist  od  Shakspeare^  between  «irhom  and  his 
Lordship  a  commerce  of  reciprocal  compliments  had  long  been  carried 
on.     In  this  war  the  smallest  powers  in  alliacrce  With  Kivd  were  of  cours^f 
lod   to  engage,  at  least  on  the  defensive,    afid'  thtis  1  for  one,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  **  A  feast  of  Realson,'*  such  as  Mr.  Cum« 
berland  has  described,  with  a  keen,  yet  jost  and  delicate  pen,  in  his  "  Ob- 
■BftTSB.*'    These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not  the  least  disturbance 
to  Johnson.    He  nobly  said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble,  though 
thrill  ontcry  which  had  been  raised.  Sir,  1  considered  myself  as  entrusted 
with  a  certain  portion  of  troth.     I  have  given  my  opinion  sincerely  ;  let 
tfaem  shew  where  they  think  me  wrong. 

While  my  friend  b  thus  contemplated  in  the  splendour  derived  fromr 
bis  last  and  perhaps  most  admirable  work,  I  introduce  him  with  peculiar 
propriety  as  the  correspondent  of  Warren  Hastings  !  a  man  who^e  re- 
gard reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson;  a  man.  the  extent  of  whose 
abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his  power :  and  who,  by  those  who  are  for<^ 
toonte  enough  to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  literature 
and  tatte^  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  moderation,  and  mildness  of  his 
character.    Were  I  capafc^e  of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  admiratioir 
to  him,  I  should  certainly  not  withhold  it  at  a  moment  wheu  ft  is  not 
poaaible  that  I  should  be^suspected  of  beino^  an  interested  flatterer.     But 
how  weak  would  be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  mrllions  w  horn  he  governed. 
Hit  condescending  and  obliging  compliance  with  my  solicitation,  1  with' 
humble  gratitude   acknowledge;  and  while  by  publishing  his  letter  tor 
lDe».accompanying  the  valuable  communication,  I  do  eminent  honour  to 
Bjr  friend,  I  shall  entirely  disregard  any  invidious  sugge»tioii«,  that  us  t 
10  some  degree  participate  in  the  honour,  I  huve,  at  the  sume  time,  \h^ 
gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view# 
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TO    JAMES   B08WELL   i;SQ. 

Sir,  Park-lanci  Dec.  s,  1790. 

I  have  been  fortunately  spared  the  troublesome  gospense  ofm  long 
search,  to  wbicb,  iu  the  performance  of  oiy  promise,  i  had  devoted  tbU 
morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects  of  it  among  the  first  papers  that 
1  laid  my  hands  on  ;  my  venerution  for  your  great  and  good  friend  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  thjc  pride,  or  I  hopesotnethingofa  better  septimeot,  wbich 
1  indulge  in  poasessing  such  memorials  of  his  gopd->wiU  towards  m^.  hai>» 
iug  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing  other  seli*ct  papery 
and  labelled  Vrith  the  titles  appertaining  toth^m.  They  consist  bi»Aof 
three  letters,  which  1  believe  were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Or.  Jphor 
son.  Of  these,  one,  which  was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under  the* dif* 
ferent  dates  of  its  respective  dispatches,  has  already  been  made  public, 
but  not  from  any  communication  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have  joined 
to  the  rest ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you,  for  the 
use  to  which  you  informed  me  it  was  your  desire  to  destine  them. 

Mj  promise  was  pledged  with  th^  condition,  that  i£  the  lettecs  weqe 

found  to  contain  any  thing  which  should  render  them  improper  for  the 

pi|b)iceyp,  you  wo^ld  dispense  with  the  performjtqce  of  it.     You,  will 

have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  pardop  nqy  recalling  this  stipulatippto 

your  recollection,  as  I  sl^ll  be  loth  to  appear  negligent  of  that  obligalifB 

which  is  always  implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.     In  the  rcservMPIIB 

of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention 

but  have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on  that  ground  to  withhold 

them  from  you.     But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  on  unother  ground  I^fso 

I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluctance  to  part  with  them  ;  I  mc{ao 

that  of  my  own  credit,  which  1  fear  will  suffer  by  the  information 

veyed  by  them,  that  I  was  early  in  the  possession,  of  such  valuable  iu- 

structious  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my  late 

station,  and  [as  it  may  seem)   have  so  little  availed  myself  of  theok 

Whether  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such  au 

imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know.      I  look   only  to  the 

effect  which  these  relics  may  produce,  considered  as  evidences  of  the 

virtues  of  their  author:  and  believing  that  they  will  be  found  to  displif 

an  uncommon  warmth  of  private  friendship,  and  a  mind  ev^  atteutiifi . 

to  the  improvmentand  extension  of  useful  knowledge,  and  holicitous  for 

the  interests  of  mankind,  1  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifioa 

of  my  own  fume,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  vene* 

rable  a  cliaructer.      They  cannot  be  better  applied,  for  that  end,  tbau 

by  being  entrusted  tQ  your  hands.      Allow  mej  with  thik  offering,  to 
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iofer  from  it  t  proof  of  the  very  great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  profess  myself.  Sir, 

Yoar  most  obedient 

And  most  biimble  servant^ 

Warrsn  fcUa^N«s^ 

P*  S*  At  some  future  time,  aod  when  you  have  no  further  occasion 
for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  theqa^ 

Thelastof  the  three  letters  thus  graciously  put  into  my  hands>  and' 
which  has  already  appeared  in  public,  belongs  to  this  year  ;  but  I  shull^ 
previoiuly  insert  the  first  two  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  They  alto« 
gethtrform  a  grand  group  in  my  biographical  picture. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

Though  I  have  had  but  little  pernonal  knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had 
enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more ;  and  though  it  be  now  a  long  time 
■ioca  I  was  honouredby  your  visit,  I  had  too  much  pleasure  from  it  to 
forgot  iu  By  thoie  whom  we  delight  to  remember,  we  ape  unwilling  to 
be  fi^rgotleo.;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving 
myself  in  your  memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  tho-hepde: 
of  my  friend  Mr,  Chambers ;  a  man,  whose  purity  of  manners  and  vigouc 
of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  every  thing  welcome  that  he  brings. 

Tliat  thifl  is  my  only  reason  for  writing,  will  be  too  apparent  by  the  use- 

lessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.     I  have  no  questions  to  ask  ; 

not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the  ancient  or  present  state  oflr^ 

gipoa,  in  which  have  been  seen  all  the  power  and  splendour  of  wide*ex- 

teodfid.  empire;  and  whifch^  as  by  some  grant  of  natural  superiority^ 

aopply.  thereat  of  the  world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires^  and  luxury. 

eojoyiu    But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with 

proper  topics  of  enquiry;  I  cau  only  wish  for  information ;  and  hopt^ 

that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  caraa 

of*  your  important  station,  to  enquire  into  many  subjects  of  which  the 

European  world  either  thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient  intelli*- 

geoce  and  uncertain   conjecture.     I   shall   hope,  that   he  who   onoe 

intended  to  increase  the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  introduction  of  the 

Persian  language,  will,  examine  nicely  the  traditions  and  histories  of  the 

East;  that  he  will  survey  the  wonders  of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace 

the  vestiges  of  its  mined  cities  ;  and  that,  at  his  return,  we  shall  know 
the  arts-  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men,  from  whom  very  little  has  been 
hitherto  derived. 

You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me,  how  much  may  be  added 
by -your  attention  and  patronage  to  experimental  knowledge  and  natural 
history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture  practised  in  the  countnesin 
which  you  preside,  which  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  here,  either  to 
artificers  or  philosophers.     Of  the  natural  productions,  aniuiate  and  iu<- 


animate,  we  yet  have  «o  little  intelligence,  that 
fear,  with  coujeclurec  about  thing*  which 


Indii 


r  booVi  are  filled, 
a  peasant  knows  by  - 


lethingi 


Many  of  thi 
such  acQounts  us  a  tnnu  lik' 

Ah  1  liave  not  skill  to  a 
access  to  great  men  as  can 
tion.  Of  the  ag.wiionsof 
of  a  feeble  ministry,  cure  i 
couDta  than  1  can  obtain, 
in  public  tninsBctioci«,  )t  is  i 

That  literature  is  not  U 
language  is  not  negltcted, 
have  pleaied 


ly  fifst  wi^li  IB  to  see  ;  my  second  to  know,  by 
e  you  will  be  able  to  give, 
isk  proper  qiiesiinris,  I  have  likewise  no  toch 
enable  me  to  send  jun  any  political  inform** 
imeiit,  and  the  struggles 


I  doubtle^ 


I 


If  you  are  inclined  to  interest  yourself  much  , 
do  misfortune  to  yon  lo  be  distant  from  them. 
)Ially  forsaking  us,  and  that  ynnr  favourite  ,- 
,  will  appear  from  the  book,  which  I  should 
with  sending,  if  1  could  haie  presented  it 
bound  ;  but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg,  however.  Sir,  that  yon  willaC- 
cept  it  from  a  man  very  desirous  of  your  regard  J  and  that  ifyou  think 
me  able  to  gratify  you  by  any  thing  more  important  ysu  will  employ  me. 
I  am  DOW  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  long  leave,  of  my  Dear 
Mr.  Chambers.  That  he  is  going  to  live  where  you  govern,  n*y 
justly  alleviate  the  regard  of  parting  ;  and  the  hope  of  seeing  both  him 
and  you  again,  which  I  am  not  witling  to  mingle  with  doubt,  mutt  at 
present,  comfort  as  it  can.  Sir, 

Your  rao«t  hnmble  servant. 
Much  30,  1774.  Sam.  Johnhoii. 

TO   THE  SAME. 


Being  informed  thut  by  the  depar 
portDoity  of  writing  to  Bengal, 


mory  by  my  own 


e  of  a  ship  there  is  now  n  op> 
willing  to  slip  out  of  your  iDe>  "^ 


id  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  remindiD^ 
by  tending  you  a  book   which  is  not  yet  nsade 


public. 

I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote,  and  less  illustrious  than  IndiSf 
which  «fi(>tded  tome  occasions  for  speculation.  What  hat  occurcd  In 
me,  I  have  put  into  the  volume,  of  which  I  beg  youraccept^nce. 

Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents  totally  disinterested  ;  my 
book  is  received,  let  me  now  make  my  request. 

There  is.  Sir,  somewhere  within  your  government,  a  young  adventurer, 
one  Chauncey  Lnwrence,  whose  lather  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  Be 
pleased  to  shew  the  young  man  what  conntetiance  is  fit,  whether  he  waou 
to  be  restrained  by  your  authority,  or  encouraged  by  your  favour.  Hi* 
father  is  now  President  of  the  College  of  Phyiiciani,  a  mtin  vcncriblc 
for  his  knowledge,  and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

I  with  you  a  prosperous  government,  asufe  return,  andsloogflljof- 
uient  of  plenty  and  tranquillity. 

iam.  Sir,  Your  moat  obedient. 

And  molt  humble  temut,  , 

Lnndon,  Dee.  ao  1774,  S*M.  JonifsOII. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Aiiii<)9t  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affairs  in  which  your  gre^t 
office  engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  your  attention  for  a 
moment  to  literature,  and  will  not  prolong  the  interruption  by  an 
apology  which  your  character  makes  needless. 

Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known,  and  long  eiteemed  in  the  India- 
House,  after  having  translated  Tassp,  has  undertaken  Anosto.  llo)v  well 
he  is  qualified  for  his  updertaking  be  has  already  sbewn^  I|e  is  desiroi|f, 
Sif,  of  your  favour  in  promoting  his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  sup- 
posing that  my  testimony  may  advance  his  interest. 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India-House  to  translate  poets ;— >it 
is  new  for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to  patronize  learning.  That  he  may 
find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learning  may  flourish  under  your 
protectioDy  is  the  ifrish  of.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHNSoK, 

I  wrpte  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of  haying  been  troubled  by 
%  recurrence  of  the  perplexiog  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity ;— a u4 
mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon  to  meet  him  again  in  London. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 
DiAa  sia, 

I  hoped  yon  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  ofnviscry.  What 
have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?  Or  what  more  than  to  hold 
jour  tongue  about  it?  Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily  glad 
to  see  you  here  again,  for  I  love  every  part  about  you  but  your  afiecta-« 
tion  of  distress. 

I  have  at  lust  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid  up  for  you  a  load  of 
copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  along  time  to  set  it 
right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  wecaUf 
We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  snd  talk  old  times  over, 

lam,  dear  Sir, 

Your*6  afi*ectionately, 

March  14,  17SI.  Sam.  JoHNSoN^ 

On  Monday,  March  10,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  on  Tuesday,  the 
t(Hh,  met  him  in  Fleet-street,  walking,  or  rather  indeed  moving  along; 
for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus  described  in  a  very  just  and  picturesque 
manner,  in  a  short  Life  of  him  published  very  soon  after  his  death  :— 
<*  When  he  walked  the  streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  aud 
the  concomitant  motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by 
that  inotion,  independant  of  his  feet."  That  he  was  often  much  stared 
at  while  he  advanced  in  this  munner,  may  easily  be  believed  ;  but  it  waa 
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not  safe  to  m»ke  sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he  wm.  Mr.  Langton  «« 
him  one  duy,  in  a  fitof  abieiice,  by  a*odden  start,  drive  the  load  off  a 
poiler'sback,  and  \>a\k  forward  briskly,  wiiFiout  bein);  conscious  of  what 
he  bad  done.  The  porter  »nis  wry  angry,  but  iitood  Mill,  and  eyed  the 
huge  figure  nith  mucli  earnestness,  till  he  was  laiisSed  that  hii  wjacft 
course  was  lo  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  agaio. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  h  long  separatioD,  was  a 
pleasing  mrprize  to  us  both.  He  stepped  aside  with  me  into  FuIcod- 
court,  "ind  made  kind  enquiries  about  my  family,  and  as  ne  were  in  a 
hurry  going  difftrenl  ways,  I  promised  to  call  on  him  ne»t  day ;  he 
«aid  he  was  engaged  to  go  ont  in  the  IDorning,  Early,  Sir?  Said  t, 
Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  a  London  morning  does  not  go  with  the  sun. 

I  wailed  on  hiin  next  evening,  and  he  gare  me  a  great  portion  of  bia 
original  manvscript  of  hi*  '  LivesofthePoeU,'  which  he  had  preterved 
for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale,  that  he  was  now  rery  ill) 
end  had  removed,  I  suppose  by  the  soluitdtion  of  Mrs.  Tbrale,  to  a 
house  in  C!rosvenor-><|uare.  f  was  sorry  to  ive  him  sadly  changed  in  his 
appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  diiiik 
nine  agaiu*  fur  he  htd  lately  returned  lo  it.  When  I  mentioned  thii  t» 
Johnson,  he  said,  I  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially.  The  first 
evening  that  I  was  «iih  him  at  Thrale's,  I  observed  he  poured  ■  large 
quantity  of  it  into  a  glasi,  and  swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  thing 
about  bia  character  and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent ;  there  never 
was  any  moderution  ;  many  a  dsy  did  he  fast,  many  a  jeur  did  he  refnia 
from  wine;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously  ;  when  he  did  diink 
wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise  abstinence,  but  not  tern- 
perance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  1  had  a  dispute,  whether  Shakipeare  or  Miltmi  had 
drawn  the  most  admirable  picture  of  a  man.  I  «rss  for  Shaklpeire; 
Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton  ;  and  after  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  for 
my  opinion. 

]  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  sallies  upon  Dean  Maria;  ; 
"  1  don't  like  the  Deanery  o/Ffrns.  it  sounds  so  like  a  harreit  title,"' 
-,"  Dr.- //to(A  should  have  it ;"  said  L  Johnson  langhed.  and  coo* 
descending  to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  conceit,  suggested  Dr.  Mou. 

He  said,  Mrs.  Montagu  ha*  dropped  me.  Now,  Sir.  there  arc  peo- 
ple whom  one  should  like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  Wish  to  be 
dropped  by.  He  certainly  Was  vain  of  the  .ociely  of  ladies,  and  could 
make  himself  very  agreeable  to  tliem,  when  he  chose  it ;  Sir  Joshna 
Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual 
sneer,  controverted  il,  perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson  having  latked 
with  some  disgust  of  his  uxliness,  which  one  would  think  a  pllihtopktr 
would  not  tnind.  Dean  Marlcy  witiily  observed.  "A  lady  m*y  be 
TBID,  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into  a  lap-dog." 
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Thte  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  coontry,  was  this  HpHng  Iried  itpoA 
^  petition,  before  a  Committee  of  the  -Houtte  of  Coitimoos.  I  was  one 
of  the  Counsel  for  the  sitting  member,  and  took  the  liberty  of  [irevi* 
bnsly  stating  different  point^i  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them 
clearly,  and  to  supply  lue  with  some  good  hintn.  He  dictated  tc  mk 
the  foHowin(^  note  upon  the  registration  of  deeds: 

All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  community ;  what  19 
legally  done^  should  be  legally  recorded,  that  the  state  of  things  maybe 
known,  and  that  wherever  evidence. is  requiMte,  evidence  may  be  had. 
For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to  frame  and  establish  u  legol'register 
ia  enforced  by  a  legal  panaity,  which  penalty  is  the  want  of  that  per^ 
lectioD  and  plenitude  of  right  which  a  register  would  give.  Thence 
k  follows,  th^t  this  is  not  an  objection  merely  legal ;  for  the  rea* 
•OD  ou  which  the  law  stands  being  equitable,  makes  it  au  equitable 
objection* 

This  (said  he)  you  must  enlarge  on,  when  tpeaking'to  the  Committee* 
You  must  not  argue  there,  as  if  you  were  arguing  iu  the  schools;  close 
.reasoning  will  not  hx  their  attention  ;  you  mus^say  the  same  thing  over 
aod  over  again,  io  different  wordi*.  If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it 
.10  m  Buouieot  of  inattention.  It  is  ui^ust.  Sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for 
maltiplyiog  words>  when  they  argue;  it  is  often  ittfc^ifary  for  them  to 
maltiply  words.  r 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  sitting  upon  an 

dection->committee,  was  very  high ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  a  gentleman 

Qppn  one  of  those  committees  who  read  the  news^papers  part  of  the  timje« 

Uld  slept  tlie  rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  examined  by  the 

cooDtel ;  and  as  an  excuse,  when  challenged  by  the  chairman  for  such  be-* 

iMTtour,  bluntly  answered^  "  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  case  ;'* 

—Johnson,  with  an  indignant  contempt,  said,    If  he  was  such  a  rogue 

ss  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing  it,  he  should  not 

bate  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it.r-**  i  think  (said  Mr.  Dudley  Long, 

DOW  North)  the'  Doctor  baa  pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both  fool 

and  rogue.*' 

Jobnson*a  pl-ofonnd  reverence  for  the  Hierarchy  made  him  expect  from 

Bishops  the  highest  degree  of  decorum  ;  he  was  offended  even  at  their 
going  to  taverns:  A  bishop,  said  he,  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippling- 
faouse.  It  is  not  indeed  immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a  tavern ;  ueither 
would  it  be  immoral  in  him  towhip  a  top  in  Grosvenor-square  :  but  if 
he  did,  I  hope  the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip  to 
Ajjw*  There  are  gradations  in  conduct;  there  i;*  moraUty,— decency,— 
propriety.  None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a  bibhop.  A  bishop 
should  not  go  to  a  house  where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out 
a  wench.  BoswelL  But,  Sir,  every  tavern  does  not  admit  women* 
Johosou.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  any  tavern  will  admit  a  welUdrebtmun 
and  a  well-drest  woman;  they  will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  v^houi 
'  No.  Io  5  F 
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they  see  every  night  wt) king  by  their  door,  in  the  street.  BataweH 
drett  mail  may  leed  in  a  well-drebt  woman  to  any  tavern  in  LcMidoii^ 
Taverns  sell  meat  aud  drink,  and  will  seli  them  to  any  body  who  cag 
eat  and  can  drink.  Yon  may  as  well  say^  that  a  mercer  will  not  teH 
aifks  to  a  woman  of  the  town. 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  out  to  roCits,  at  least  of  tbeir 
staying  at  them  longer  than  their  presence  commanded  respect.  He 
mentioned  ti  particular  bishop.  Poh  !  (said  Mrs.  Thrale)  the  Bishop  of 
————is  never  minded  at  a  rout.     Boswell.     When  a  Brsbbp  places 


himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  character,  and  is  of  00 
sequence,  he  degrades  the  dignity  of  his  order.     JohnsoUw     Mr.Boa#ellf 
Madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  as  it  could  be. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitdries  of  the  Church  that  Johnson  reqnired 
H  particular  decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour ;  he  justly  considered 
that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set  apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  tht 
altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of  men  with  the  awful  concerns  of  a 
fature  state,  should  be  somewhat  iihore  serious  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  composure  of  manners.  Adatsensoof 
the  dignity  of  their  proienion,  independant  of  higher  motives,  will  evc# 
prevent  them  from  losing  their  distinction  iu  an  indiscriminate  sociality  J 
and  did  suah  as  affect  this,  know  how  much  it  less^s  them  in  thoey^ 
of  those  whom  they  think  to  please  by  it,  they  would  feel  thomaehrci 
much  mortified* 

Johnson,  and  his  friend,  BeHOcterk,  were  once  together  in  company 
aritli  several  clergymen,  who  thought  that  they  should  appear  to  advan^ 
tagey  by  assumingthelax  jollity  of  men  o/rAeteor/(f;  which,  as  it  miqr 
beobtorved  in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy  rxcess.  Johnson,  who 
they  expected  would  be  entertained^  sat  grave  and  silent  for  snme  time; 
at  last,  turning  to  Beanclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  this 
merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive. 
Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  chnractef,  and  nothing  can  be 
mol'«  despicable  than  conceited  attempts  at  avoiding  the  appearance  of  tht 
clerical  order ;  attempts,  which  are  as  ineffectual  as  they  are  pitifoU  Dr. 
Porteus,  now  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge  when  preside 
log  over  the  diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon  thia  subject; 
and  observes  of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  can  be  but  half  a  beau, 

Addison,  in  ^*  The  Spectator,"  has  given  us  a  fine  portrait  of  a  clergy* 
man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  his  Cfuh\  and  Johnson  baa  ei« 
hibited  a  model,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mudge,  which  has  escaped  the 
collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  he  owned  tome,  and  wKich  indeed  he 
shewed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time  when  it  was  wiitten.  It 
bears  tke  genuine  marks  of  Johnson*s  best  manner,  and  is  as  follows. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge^  Prebendary  of  £xeter,  and 
Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Plymouth;  a  man  equally  eminent  for  hisvirw 
tues  and  abilitiett,  and  at  ouce  beloved  as  a  companion  and  reverenced  as 
a   pastor.     He  had  that  general  curiosity  to  which  00  kind  of  knowledge 
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oc  $operflaoos ;  and  that  general  benevolence  by  which  no 
•rder  of  men  in  bi^ed  or  despised. 

Hit  principles,  both  of  Ihoiight  and  aption,  nere  great  and  compre* 
)itesi?e.  By  a  solicitous  examination  of  objections,  and  judicious  com- 
Ipartson  of  opposite  arguments,  he  attained  whpt  enquiry  ne?er  gives  but 
to  iodttftry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  unshal^eu  settlement  of  convic* 
tioB.  But  his  firmness  was  without  asperity;  for,  knowing  with  liow 
■isch  difficulty  troth  was  tomfetimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that  many 
sussed  it. 

The  general  pourse  of  his  liffs  was  determined  by  his  profession ;  he 
•Ittdied  the  sacred  volumes  in  the  original  languages ;  with  what  diligence 
and  success,  his  Notei  tcpon  the  P^lmi  give  sufficient  evidence.  He 
ooce  endeayoured  to  add  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew ; 
kut  finding  his  thoughts  too  a)i9ch  diverted  from  other  studies,  after 
•ome  time  desisted  from  his  purpose. 

His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary.  How  hisS^rmoiu 
fPOfe  composed;,  may  be  learned  from  the  excellent  volume  which  he 
1^  given  to  the  public;  but  bow  they  wer^  delivered,  canbeknowa 
#oly  to  those  that  heard  them  ;  for  as  he  appeared  in  thp  polplt,  words 
will  not  easily  describe  him^  His  delivery,  though  finconstrained,  was 
not  negligent,  and  thoqgh  forcible  ipras  not  turbulent ;  disdaining  anxious 
moety  of  einphasis,  and  labonred  artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the 
hearer  by  its  natural  dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish,  attc)  fi<ed  the  vo- 
latile, #nd  detained  the  mind  upon  the  sotiject,  withoot  diireptingit  to 
tbe  speaker. 

The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not  intriide  upon  his 
general  behaviour;  at  tfap  tahle  of  his  friends  he  was  a  compauion  com« 
paoicative  and  atteotivp,  of  unaffected  manners,  of  manly  cbe^rf^lnets, 
friUing  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  plensed.  His  acquaintance  was  uni- 
fersally  solicited,  and  his  presence  obstropied  no  enjoyment  which  reli- 
ipon  did  not  forbid.  Though  studious  he  was  popular :  thongh  argu- 
pieotative  he  was  modest;  though  inflexible  he  was  candid  ;  aud  though 
fsetaphysfcal  yet  orthodox. 

On  Friday,  March  SO,  1  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's, 
fritb  tbe  Earl  ofClaremont,  Sir  An uesley  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port 
£liot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Langton  ;  a  most  agreeable  day, 
of  which  I  regret  that  every  circq instance  is  not  preserved  ;  but  it  is  un- 
rcaaooable  to  require  such  a  multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr,  Pliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  had  travelled,  talked  to  us 
of  his  f*  History  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus."  which  he  said  was  a  very  good 
Ibook  in  tbe  German  translation*  Johnson.  Harte  was  excessively  vain. 
Be  pot  copies  of  his  book  iu  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chester- 
lleld  and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.  Now  how  absurd 
WM  it  to  suppose  that  twosi|ch  nobleman  would  revise  so  big  a  manu« 
«eript«    Pool  man  !  he  left  Loi|don  the  day  of  the  publication  of  hia 
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beok,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  wlw  Xm 
receive ;  and  he  was  aiilmined  to  retoro,  when  he  fouml  how  ill  hit  book*  ■ 
had  succeeded.  It  was  ualockj  in  ceasing  oat  on  the  same  day  iritb 
Kobertsoirs*  History  of  Scotland.*  His  husband ry»  however,  is  good.- 
Boswell.  So  he  whs  fitter  for  that  than  fnr  heroic  bi»to?y  ;  he  did  well» 
when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  plough^^lNire. 

Mr.  Eliot  n^^entioiied  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his  country,  wbicb 
the  Corni&li  fit^hermsn  drink.  They  call  it  jlfaAo^aity ;  and  it  is  asade 
i>f  two  parts  gin,  and  one  part  treacle,  well  beuten  togetlicr.  1  begged 
to  have  some  of  it  madei  tyhich  was  done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  £liot* 
I  thought  it  very  good  liquor  ;  and  said  it  wm  a  counterpait  of  what  ia 
called  A^hol  Porridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  i^  a  mixt*r« 
of  whisky  and  hooey.  Johnson  suid,  that  most  (>e  a  better  liquor  thoo 
the  Cornish,  for  both  its  component  parts  are  better.  He  also  observed, 
MakogoMy  must  be  a  modern  name;  for  it  is  not  long  since  the  wood 
called  mahogany  was  known  in  this  country.  \  mentioned  \\w  scale 
of  liquors ;-rTclaret  for  bnys^-f-port  for  men, — brandy  for  heroes.  Their 
(bi^ld  li^lr.  Burke)  let  me  have  claret  ;  1  love  to  be  a  boy  ;  to  have  iIm 
varelass  gaiety  of  bo jish  days.  Johnson.  I  should  drink  claret  too»  i^ 
it  wo«Id  give  me  that  ;  but  it  does  not :  it  ueither  makes  boys  men,  iiO|. 
meo  boys.    You*ll  be  drowned  by  it,  before  it  basmiy  effect  op<Hi  yoo* 

I  ventured  to  mentioo  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  news-fMipers,  that 
Pr.  Johni<oii  waa  learning  to  dance  of  Vestrts.  Lord  CUreroonr,  wiskkig 
to  excite  him  to  talk,  proposed  in  a  whispeiCy  that  he  sboold  be  M>ked, 
whether  it  was  true*  Sliall  I  ask  him  ?  said  his  Lordship.  We  were,  by 
a  great  majority,  clear  for  the  ezperimeot.  Upoa  which  his  Lorttabip 
Xery  gravely,  and  with  a  courteous  air  said.  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  true  that  yott 
are  taking  lessons  of  Vestris !  This  was  riskiug  a  good  deal,  and  required 
\he  boldness  of  a  General  of  Irish  Volunteers  to  nmke  the  attempt. 
Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and  in  some  heat  answered,  How  can  your 
i.4>fdship  ask  so  simple  a  question  !  But  immediately  recovering  him  self, 
whether  from  nnwklliugnesft  to  be  deceived,  or  to  »{>peor  deceived,  or 
whether  from  reM  good  humour,  he  kept  up  the  joke:  Nay,  hnt  if  aoy 
body  were  to  auswer  the  paiagrapb,  and  contradict  it.  Id  have  • 
leply,  and  would  say,  that  be  wlvo  contradicted  it  was  no  friend  eicheff 
to  Vestris  or  me«  For  why  should  not  I>tm  Johnson  add  to  Ins  other 
|>overs  a  little  corporeal  agility  ?  Socrates  learnt  to  dsnee  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  Cato  lettroed  Greek  at  an  advanced  age*  Thea 
^t  might  pioreed  to  say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  content  withdanctog 
on  the  ground,  might  daneo  on  the  rope;  and  they  might  iotrodace 
the  eleplisut  dnnciog  on  the  rope.  A  nobleman  wrote  a  play,  called 
\  Love  in  it  hollow  Tree.*  He  found  cNit  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  and 
therefore  wi^h^*d  to  buy  up  all  the  copies,  aad  burn  them.  The 
put  Uei^s  of  IV^drlboiottgh  bad  kef>t  one ;  and  when  be  was  against  her 
^t  au  eleilioi\«  kbebAd  a  new  editir^n  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  tuit,  aO 
fi   frontispiece,  an   elephant  dancing  on  a  rope  ;  to  shew,  that  his  Lord^ 
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•Up*s  writiog  cmnedy  was  at  awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing  oo  a  rope^ 

Oo  Sunday,  April  l,  I  dined  with  hiua  at  Mr.  Thrale'*,  with  Sir 
Pbilip  Jennings  Clerk  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  the  superintendance 
of  Mr.  Tbrale*t  brewery,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentlemun  of  sncient  family,  well  ad- 
vanced in  life.  He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag  of  goodly  size,  a 
black  velvet  coat,  with  an  embroidered  waivtcoat,  and  very  rich  laceck 
rofflea  which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  were  old  fashioned,  but  which,  for  that 
reason,  I  thought  the  more  respectable,  more  like  a  Tory ;  yet  Sir 
Pbilip  was  then  in  Opposition  io  Parliament.  Ah,  Sir,  (said  Johnson t) 
ancient  ruffles  and  mqdern  principles  do  not  agree.  Sir  Philip  defended 
the  Opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and  with  temper,  and  I  joined 
him*  He  said,  the  majority  of  the  nation  was  against  the  ministry* 
Johnson.  I,  Sir,  am  against  the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  for  having  too  little 
of  that,  of  which  Opposition  thinks  they  have  too  much.  Were  I  mi- 
nister, if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me,  he  should  be  turned 
oot ;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  give  at  pleasure 
to  one  or  to  another,  should  be  given  to  the  supporters  of  Government. 
If  yon  will  not  oppoieat  the  expence  of  losing  your  pkce,  your  opposi- 
tion will  oot  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance ;  and  the  present 
opposition  is  only  a  contest  to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
acted  as  I  would  do.  An  to  the  American  war,  the  leiueof  the  nation 
ia  wUk  the  ministry.  The  mnjority  of  those  who  can  nndentand  is  with 
it ;  the  majority  of  those  who  can  only  heart  i*  against  it ;  and  as  those 
who  can  only  hear  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  can  understand, 
and  Opposition  is  always  loudest,  a  majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for 
Opposition. 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  ns  ;  but  the  truth  in  my  opinion 
waat  that  those  who  could  understand  the  best  were  against  the  American 
war,  as  almost  every  man  now  is,  when  the  question  has  be^  coolly 
considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  (now  North). 
Johnson.  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  don't  talk  so.  Mr.  Long's  character  is 
very  ikori.  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He  is  a  man  of  genteel 
•ppearance,  and  that  is  all.  I  know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  yon 
do;  for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated  praise,  every  body  is  set  against 
•  character.  Thf>y  are  provoked  to  attack  it.  Now  there  is  Pepys;  yoo 
praised  that  man  with  such  disproportion,  that  I  was  incited  to  lessen 
liiai,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves.  His  blood  is  upon  your  head. 
By  the  same  principle,  your  malice  defeats  itself ;  for  your  censure  is 
too  violent.  And  yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile)  she  is  the  first 
woman  io  the  world,  could  she  bnt  restrain  that  wicked  tongue  of  hers ; 
—she  would  be  the  only  woman,  could  she  but  command  that  little 
whirligig. 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took  the  liberty  to  say»  that 
I  ihooght  there  might  be  very  high  praise  given  to  a  known  character 
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which  detftfired  it,  and  th^nsfore  it  would  iMt  \m  eatagfewileJ,  flm^ 
one  might  tay  of  Mr*  Edmand  Barke*  hie  ito  «  very  woodcrM 
Tlohnton.  No,  Sir,  you  would  not  be  tafe,  if  another  man  had  a 
perversely  to  contradict.  He  mi§;ht  answer.  Where  is  all  the  womitrl 
Barke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uacofnmoo  abihlies,  with  a  great  qva^k 
tity  of  matter  in  his  mind,  and  a  great  flueocy  of  langoage  id  hia  ftUHith. 
Bat  we  are  not  to  be  stunned  and  aatoniahed  by  him.  Sa  yoa  we,  Sir^ 
even  Burke  would  suffer,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own*  hot  frookyaiir. 
folly. 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  i^q)iifed#  fortQoeaf 
four  thousand  a  year  in  trade,  but  was  absolutely  miserable^  becauae  ha 
could  opt  talk  in  company ;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled  to  laoicsl 
his  situation  in  the  street  to  •aa^^f^  whom  he  hatea,  and  who  ha 
If  nowB  despises  him.  I  am  a  most  fiuhappy  man  (said  he).  1  am  iBvile4 
to  conversations.  I  go  to  conversations ;  but  alas !  I  have  np  cooveraatioa* 
—Johnson.  Man  commonly  cannot  be  successful  in  different  w*y*» 
Tbis  gentleman  hi|s  spent,  in  getting  four  thousand  pounds  a  yeir,  tha 
time  in  which  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk;  and  now  be caooc^t  talk 
Mr.  Perkins  made  a  shrewed  and  droll  remark  :  If  he  had  got  hiafodtf 
thousand  a  year  as  a  mouutebauk,  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the 
Mme  time  that  he  was  getting  his  fprtune. 

Some  other  gentleman  came  ia.  The  conversation  concfernto^  tha 
person  wheae  character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slightingly,  as  htt  di4 
not  know  his  merit,  wfs  resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said.  You  think  ao  el 
him,  Sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert  himself  with  foctia 
You'll  be  sayiog  the  saine  thing  of  Mr.  *«aaa  there,  whoaita  aa  quiet* 
7— This  was  not  well  bred  :  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  paas  wiihoal 
correction.  Nay,  Madam,  what  right  have  yon  to  talk  thus?  Bath 
Mr.  *****  and  I  have  reason  to  take  it  ill.  You  may  talk  so  «f  Mr* 
*****;  but  why  do  you  make  me  do  it.  Have  I  said  any  tbia§ 
against  Mr.  ****  ?  You  have  set  him,  that  I  mig^t  shoot  him  :  bnt  \ 
have  not  shot  him. 

One  of  the  gentleman  said,  he  had  seen  three  folio  vol  a  met  of  Dr« 
Johnson's  sayings  collected  by  me.  1  most  put  you  right.  Sir,  (s^id  I  ;^ 
(or  I  am  very  exact  in  authenticity.  You  could  not  aee  folio  vollraieat 
for  I  have  none :  you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octafa^ 
This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should  guard  against.  Johnson.  Sift 
it  is  a  want  of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not  know  that  be  mm 
um  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them  he  could  have  ren^emberad  their 
•ize. 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargic  to-day.  I  saw  him  again  on  Mott« 
day  evening,  at  which  time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediatt 
danger ;  but  early  in  tlie  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th,  he  expiied. 
ilohu8on  was  in  the  house  and  thus  mentions  the  event :  I  felt  almoat  iba 
last  flatter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that 
fpr  fifteen  years  ha4  never  been  turned  l^loa  me  but  with  retpea  aud 
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btoifoity.    Upon  that  day  there  was  a  Call  of  the  Literary  Clab  ;  hat 
^ohnsoo  apologized  for  hit  ahteoce  by  the  follotving  note : 

Mr.  Johntoo  koows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  other  gentle* 
nico  will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  the  call,  vihen  they  are  totd  that 
Mr.  Thrale  died  this  morning. 

.    Wednetdsy. 

Mr*  Thra]e*8  death  was  a  very  easemial  loss  to  Johnson,  althoogh  he 
4id  not  fortiee  all  that  afterwards  happened,  was  sufficiently  convinced 
chat  tha. comforts  which  Mr.  Thralc's  family  afforded  him,  wouM  now 
iaa  iprcat  ofeasure  cease;     He,  however,  continoed  to  shew  a  kind  al^ 
initUMi  to  his  widow  and  children  as  \ong  as  it  was  acceptable :  snd  H« 
took  opon  himt   with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of  one  of  hisex« 
apUpra,  the  importance  of  which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him,  from 
haa  circomstaoces  having  been  always  such,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  share 
iq  jthe  real  business  6f  life.     His  friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hopes  that 
Bit,  Titrate  might  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for  his  life,  which, 
•a  Mr.  Thrale  laft  nn  son»  and  a  very  large  fortune,  it  would  have  been 
highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done  ;  and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  age^ 
Cf  hIc)1  a^l  have  been  of  longduratjon  ;  but  he  bequeathed  him  only  two 
bQnd^  poupds,  which  was  the  legacy  given  tQ  each  of  his  executors^ 
I  oauid  not  bot  be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  pomp^ 
Ottf  auip|ocr  of  his  neW  office,  and  particularly  of  the  concerns  of  the 
htPtfyt  which  it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold.     Lord  Locan 
frIU  arery  good  story,  which^  if  not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly  charac« 
Ufiftfcal ;   that  when  the  sale  of  Thrale*s  bfewery  was  going  forward^ 
JohiM9Q  appeared  bustling  about,  with  an  ink-horn  and  pen  to  his  bat* 
|oa  i^le,  like  an  excise««ian ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he  really  consi* 
^fcd  to  be  the  value  of  the  property  which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  an* 
aprcte^f  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  po» 
IfBotiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Ou  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a  club,  which,  at  hisde* 
airat  bad  been  lately  formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Church* 
jardL  Ha  told  Mr  Hoole,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  City  Club,  and 
Oakfld  him  to  collect  one :  but,  said  he,  Don't  let  them  be  patrtoi$^ 
Tbe  company  were  to^ay  very  sensible,  well-behaved  men.  1  have  pre- 
acnred  ooly  two  particolars  of  his  conversstion.  He  said  he  was  glad 
Lord  George  Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent  should 
be  established  for  hanging  a  man  for  eonstructive  treason;  which.  In 
consistency  with  his  true,  niauly,  cimstitutional  Toryism,  he  considered 
would  baa  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being 
maotioned  that  an  opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman,  who  to- 
tally resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
bad  claimed  some  merit  by  saying.  The  next  best  thing  to 
^i^^K  ^  oi*t>'*  owD  afiairs  well,  is  being  sensible  of  iucapacity,  and 
wot  attempting  it,  bat  having  full  confidence  in  one  who  can  do  it : 
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Johnson.  Nay*  Sir,  this  it  paltry.  There  is  •  middle  course.  Letm 
man  give  application  ;  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  ftborc  a 
despicable  state  of  helplessness,   and  attain  the  power  of  actiog  for 

himself. 

On  Saturday,  April  7f  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole*8  with  Go* 
▼ernor  Bouchi«r  and  Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been  long  id  the 
Eabt-lndies  ;  and  being  men  of  good  sense  and  obtervatiooy  were  very 
entertaining.  Johnson  defended  the  oriental  regulation  of  difiPereot 
cofls  of  men,  which  was  objected  to  as  totally  destructive  of  the  hopes 
of  raising  in  society  by  personal  noerit.  He  shewed  that  there  was  a 
principle  in  it  sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy.  We  see  (said  he)  id 
metals  that  there  are  different  species  ;  and  so  likewise  in  animals,  though 
one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another,  as  in  the  species  of 
dog9,.»the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff.  The  bramins  are  the  OMStiA 
of  mankind. 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  1  dined  with  him  at  a  Bisbop*s,  where  were 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Berenger,  and  some  more  company.  He  bad 
dined  the  day  before  at  another  Bishop*s.  I  have  unfortunately  recorded 
none  of  his  conversation  at  the  Bisbop*s  where  we  dined  together  ;  but 
I  have  preserved  his  ingeuions  defence  of  his  dining  twice  abroad  io 
Passion-week ;  a  laxity^  in  which  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  have  w* 
dulged  himself  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  ia  ''Tbe 
Kambler,*'  upon  that  awful  season.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  by  beiiig 
much  more  in  company,  and  enjoying  more  loxurious  living,  he  bad 
contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and  wa^i  consequently  Sesa  rigow 
oiu  in  his  religious  rites.  This  be  would  not  acknowledge;  but  herea* 
toned  with  admirable  sophistry,  as  follows  :  Why,  Sir,  a  BishopU  callinif 
company  together  in  this  week,  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  notice 
thing.  But  you  must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  preciseuets  is 
also  a  bad  thing;  and  your  general  character  may  be  more  hurt  by 
preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a  Bibhop  in  Pab>ion-week.  .There 
might  be  a  handle  for  reflection.  It  might  be  said.  He  refuses 
to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  Fassion-week,  but  was  three  Sundays  absent 
from  church.  Boswell.  Very  true.  Sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  b6 
uniformly  of  good  conduct,  would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  refmc 
to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  encourage  a  bad  practice 
by  bis  example?  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether yoa' 
might  not  do  more  harm  by  lessening  the  infinence  of  a  Bishop*s  char* 

aoter  by  yourdisopprobation  in  refusing  him,  than  by  going  to  him* 

•* 

TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTEK,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

Life  is  full  of  troubles.     I  have  jutt  lost  my  friend  Thralf .     I  hop* 
he  is  happy  ;  but  I  have  had  a  great  loss.     I  am  otherwise  pretty  wtlW 
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1  reqaird  »orae  care  of  mjrself,  but  that  care  is  not  ineff^taal ;  nod 
wHeb  1  atfi  out  of  order,  I  think  it  often  my  own  fault. 

The  apring  is  now  making  quick  advances.  As  it  is  the  season  in 
which  the  whole  world  is  inlitened  and  envigorated,  I  hope  thai  both 
^  yo«  and  I  shall  parUke  of  its  benefits.  My  desire  is  to  see  Lichfield; 
*  bat  being  left  executor  to  my  friend,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  he  spared  ) 
bat  1  will  try,  for  it  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another,  and  how 
little  we  can  promise  ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by 
hourly  examples  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  that  mortality 
may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest ;  your  letters  will 
give  me  great  pleasure. 

I  ana  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  had  his  box ;  but  by  sending  it 
to  Mr.  Mathias,  who  very  readily  undertook  iU  conveyance,  I  did  the 
beat  I  could,  and  perhaps  before  now  he  has  it. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  my  friends  ;  I  have  a  great 
Talue  for  their  kindness,  and  hope  to  enjoy  it  before  summer  is  past.  Do 
write  to  me. 

I  am,  dearest  love. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHMSoir. 

Oti  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good*Friday,  I  went  to  St.  C)emcnt*i 
church  with  him  as  usual.  There  I  saw  again  hia  old  fellow-collegiao, 
Edwards,  to  whom  I  said,  I  think.  Sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  yoa  meet  only 
at  charch.— ^ir,  said  he,  it  is  the  best  place  we  can  meet  io,  except 
Hteven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  too.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  there 
WM  ^t^tj  little  communication  between  Edwards  and  him,  after  their 
Qaex|»ected  renewal  of  acquaintance.  But  (said  he,  smiling)  he  met  mc 
once,  and  said,  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called 
*^  The  Kambler.*'  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  the  world  in  to« 
tal  darkness*  and  sent  him  a  set. 

Mr.  Berenger  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  very  pleasing.     We  talked 
of  an  evening  society  for  conversation  at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  we 
were  all  members,  hut   of  which  Johnson  said.  It  will  never  do,  Sir. 
There  is  nothing  served  about  there,  neither  tea,  nor  cofiee,  nor  lemon- 
ade, nor  any  thing  whatever  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  a  man  does  not 
love  to  go  to  a  place  from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in. 
I  endeavoured  for  arguments  sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of  learning  / 
and  talents  might  huve  very  good  intellectual  society,  without  the  aid 
of  any  little  gratification  of  the  senses.     Berenger  joined  with  Johnson^ 
and  said,  thut  without  these  any   meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid. 
He  would  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refreshments;  nay,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to   have  some  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  side- 
board.    Sir,  (said  Johnson  to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph,)  Mr.  Berenger 
knows  the  world.      Eyery  body  loves  to  have  good  things  furnished  to 
them  without  any  trouble.     I  told  Mrs.  Thraleonce,  that  as  the  did  not 
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choose  to  ha?e  card-tables,  the  should  have  a  profotioo  of  the  bcrt 
aweetmeatSy  and  the  would  be  sure  to  hate  company  enough  coow  to 
her.  I  agreed  with  my  illustrious  friend  upon  this  subject;  for  it  bis 
pleased  God  to  make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where  there  ia  uotbiog 
to  refresh  the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  being  Easter-day,  after  solemn  worship  in  St 
*  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone ;  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  cmaiciD« 
He  talked  of  its  having  been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  hit  best 
papers  in  "  The  Spectator,"  when  warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  related 
that  Blickstone,  a  sober  man,  composed  his  <*  Commentaries*'  with  a 
bottle  of  port  before  him  ;  and  found  his  mind  invigorated  and  supported 
in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  ttmperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  company  where  I  had  lately  been,  a  desire  was  ei- 
pressed  to  know  his  authority  for  the  shocking  story  of  Addison's  seod- 
ing  an  execution  into  Steel's  house.  Sir,  said  he,  it  is  generally  knowo  ; 
it  is  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  that 
perio<l ;  it  is  as  well  kn6wn,  as  that  he  wrote  '*Cato."  Mr.  TbdMs 
Sheridan  once  defended  Addison  (o  roe,  by  alleging  that  he  did  it  in  order 
to  cover  Steers  goods  from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to  seize  theai« 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode  of  education  at  Oxford, 
end  that  in  those  Colleges  where  instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  Ice 
tures.  Johnson.  Leqtures  were  once  useful;  but  now,  when  all  can 
read,  and  books  are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary.  Ifyoorat^ 
tentiun  fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture,  it  is  lost ;  yon  caaost 
go  back  as  you  do  upon  a  book.  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him.  Butyci 
(said  1)  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself  gave  lectures  at  Oxford.  Me  smiled* 
You  laugh  then,  said  I,  at  those  who  came  to  you. 

Dr.  Scott  left  U9,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went  to  dinner.  Odr  com- 
pany consisted  of  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desnioulins,  Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Al« 
len  the  printer,  [Mr.  Mackbean,]  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Kevereod 
Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  resembling  him,  as  1  thought,  both  in  figure  and 
manner.  Johnson  produced  now,  for  the  first  time,  some  handsome  s'ri- 
ver  salvers,  which  he  told  me  he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago;  so  it 
was  a  great  day.  I  was  nota  little  amused  by  observing  Allen  perpetQ* 
ally  struggling  to  talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in  tbt 
ftthle  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robinhooti  Society,  which  met  erery 
Sunday  evening  at  Coachmakers**hall,  for  free  debate;  and  that  the 
subject  for  this  night  was,  the  text  which  relates,  with  other  miracles 
which  happened  at  our  Saviour*8  death,  *'  And  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the 
graven  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared 
unto  many.*'  Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very  curious  subject,  and  ^he 
should  like  to  hear  it  discusned.  Jolinsf>n.  (>ou)ewhut  warmh)  One 
would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  iiear  it,— one  t^ould  not  be  fien  in  such 
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m  place^to  give  couDtenance  to  such  a  meeting,  l,  however^  resolved 
that  I  would  go.  Bot,  Sir,  (said  tihe  to  Johnson,)  I  should  like  to  hear 
yvu^  diicasa  it.  He  seemed  reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She  talked  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  maintained  that  we  shall 
be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson.  Nay,  Madam,  we  see  that 
it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body  ;  for  the  Scripture  uses  the  illustratioaof 
grain  town,  and  we  know  that  the  grtin  which  grows  is  not  the  same  with 
what  is  sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased 
bod^  ;  it  is  enough  if  there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity 
of  person.  She  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but  he  leA  the  ques- 
tion in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions,  he  observed,  A  total  disbelief  of  them  is  adverHe  to 
the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  last  day  ; 
the  question  simply  is,  whether  departed  spirits  ever  have  the  power  of 
making  themselves  perceptible  to  us ;  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an 
apparition,  can  only  be  convinced  himself ;  his  authority  will  not  con- 
vince another ;  and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded  on  being 
told  something  which  cannot  be  known  but  by  supernatural  means. 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as'  not  unfrequent,  of  which  I  bad  never  heard 
before^— being  calied,  that  is,  hearing  one*s  name  pronounced  by  the 
roice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great  distance,  far  beyond  the  pouibility 
of  being  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  organs.  An  acquaint- 
once,  on  whose  veracity  1  can  depend,  told  me,  that  walking  home  one 
creoiogto  Kilmarnock,  he  heard  himself  called  from  a  wood,  by  the  voice 
ofa  brother  who  had  gone  to  America ;  and  the  next  packet  brought  ac- 
coonts  of  that  brother's  death.  Macbei^n  asserted  that  this  inexplicable 
eolKiy  was  a  thing  very  well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at 
Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  lie  heard  his  mother 
distinctly  call — Sam.  She  was  then  at  Lichfield  ;  but  nothing  ensued. 
This  Phenomenon  is,  1  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  mysterious  fact,  which 
mooy  people  are  very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an 
obstinate  contempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  remark  which  escaped  my 
Ottentioo,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both  together  striving  to 
nnswer  him.  He  grew  angry,  and  called  out  loudly.  Nay,  when  you  both 
apeak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable.  '  But  checking  himself,  and  softening, 
be  said,  This  one  may  say  though  you  are  ladies;  Then  he  brightened 
into  gay  humour,  and  addressed  theqi  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  in 
••  The  Beggar's  Opera ;" 

^  Bat  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  b^ar^** 

What,  Sir,  said  1,  are  you  going  to  turn  Captain  Macheath  ?  There 
was  aomtthing  as  pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this  scene  as  can  be  imagined. 
The  contrast  between  Macheath,  Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr.  Johnson, 
blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  and  lean,  lankj  preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was 
O^qnisite, 
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I  stole  awsy  to  Coach  iDakera**hii  11,  mod  heard  the  difficult  text  of  which 
vc  had  talked,  disciisMrd  with  great  decency,  and  fome  iiitelligeiicf ,  by 
•ereral  speakers.  There  if^as  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  appearance 
of  ghosts  tin  modern  times,  though  ilie  argaments  for  it,  supported  by 
Mr.  Addisou*s  authority,  preponderated.  The  immediate  subject  of  de- 
bste  was  embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  hitviug  been  said  to  rise, 
and  by  the  question  what  became  of  them  afterward^:-— did  they  return 
again  to  their  graven  ?  or  were  they  traualsted  to  heaven  ?  Only  one 
erangelist  mentions  the  fact,*  and  the  commentators  whom  I  have  looked 
at  do  not  make  the  passage  clear.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for 
our  understanding  it  farther,  than  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  manifestations  of  dirine  power,  which  accompanied  the  most 
important  event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  90,  1  spent  with  him  one  of  the  happiest  days  that 
I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.     Mrs.  Gar<p 
rick,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe,  aa  sincere 
aa  wounded  affection  and  admiration  could  produce,  b^d  this  day,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  death,  a  select  party  of  his  friends  to  dine  with 
her.     The  company  was.  Miss.  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her,  and 
whom  she  called  her  Chaplain ;  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Buruey,   Dr.  Jobosoo,  and  myself.      We 
found  ourselves  very  elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in  the  Adelphi, 
where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour  with  him  **  who  gladdened, 
life.**    She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  husband  with  complacepcy,  and. 
while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  bis  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chioiDeye- 
piece,  said,  that  '*  death  was  now    the  moat  agreeable  object  19  bcr.*  * 
The  very  semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering.     A^r.  Beauqlcrk^ 
with  happy  propriety,  inscribed  under  that  fine  portrait  of  him,  whicb 
by  Lady  Diana's  kindness  is  now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  LfMifv 
Ion,  the  following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shakspeare : 

•'  ■  A  merrier  naoi 

Witbia  the  limit  of  becomings  Mirth, 

I  neTCr  spent  ao  hoards  talk  withal. 

His  eye  begets  ogchsIod  for  his  wit  i 

For  every  object  that  the  oae  doth  catch. 

The  other  turas  to  a  mirlb-moviog  jest ;  I 

Which  his   fair  toogoe  (Couceit*s  expositor)  9 

Delivers   in  tuch  apt  and  gracious  words, 

That  aged  ears  played  traaot  at  his  tales, 

And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 

So  sweet  and  voluhle  is  his  discourse.** 

We  were  all  iu  fine  spirits;  and  I  wispered  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  I  be^ 
lieve  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  made  of  life.  In  addition  to  a  splendid 
entertainment,  we  were  regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  peculiar 
appropriate  value.     Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr.  Burney,  and  I,  drank  cordially 

*  St.  Mtttthew,  chap,  xxvii,  v.  5  2,  53. 
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of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson**  health  ;  and  though  be  wouM  not  Join  us,  he  ai 
cordially  answered,  Gentlemen  I  with  you  all  as  well  as  you  do  me. 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my  mmd  in  rond  rernem* 
brance  ;  but  I  do  not  6iid  much  conrersation  recorded,  Wbat  |  have 
preserted  nhall  be  faithfully  given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioHed  Mr,  Thomas  Hollis,  the  Urenuoua 
Whig,  who  used  to  send  over  £urope  presents  of  democratical  hookit 
with  their  boards  stamped  with  daggers  and  caps  of  liberty,  Mrs.Car<^ 
t^  said,  He  waf  u  bad  man:  he  used  to  talk  uncharitably.  Johnson* 
Pob  I  pob  !  Mttdao^ ;  who  is  the  worse  fur  being  talked  of  uncharitably  ? 
Besides,  he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever  lived :  and  1  believe  he 
would  not  have  done  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  b^  of  opposite 
principles  to  his  own.  I  remember  once  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an 
advertisement  was  to  be  draw  up,  he  poiuted  me  ot^t  as  the  man  who 
could  do  it  best.  This,  you  will  observe,  was  kindness  to  me.  I  how- 
ever slipped  away  and  escaped  it. 

Mn*  Carter  having-said  of  the  same  peraon,  I  doubt  he  was  an  Atheist* 
JohnaoD.  1  dou't  know  that.  He  might  perhaps  have  become  one,  if  he 
hfkd  time  to  ripen,  (smilingj  He  might  have  fxub^raied  into  an  Atheist. 
SirJpahua  Reynolds  praised  **Mudge*sSermons."  Johnsou.  Mudge'a 
Qermons  are  good,  but  not  practical.  He  grasps  more  sense  than  hecao 
lipid ;  be  takea  more  corn  than  he  can  make  into  meal ;  he  opens  a  wide 
proapoct,  but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  indistinct.  I  love  **  Blair's  Sermouf." 
Thoogh  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  m  Presbyterian,  and  every  thing  he 
•boi^ld  not  be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was  my  candour, 
(sqaili^g.)  Mrs.  fioscawen.  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all 
yonr  prejudices.  Johnson.  Why,  Madam,  let  us  coaapouod  the  mattitr ; 
1^  o^  aa<^ibe  it  tp  my  candour,  and  hia  merit* 

la  tbft  arepii^  we  bad  a  large  company  in  the  drawiog-room ;  aaveral 
l|4i^  the  Biahop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chambi^rlayneoftbe 
"^iciMuiy*  tv^  &c*  Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  9iere  literary  man 
could  not  be  very  entertaining.  Johnson.  But  it  certainly  may«  This 
if  a  remark  which  haa  been  made,  and  repeated,  without  justice ;  why 
alionld  the  life  of  a  literary  man  be  less  entertaiuiiig  Iban  the  life  of  anjr 
other  man  ?  Are  there  not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life  ?  As  a 
Bi€rary  l^e  it  may  be  very  entertaining.  Boswell.  But  it  must  be 
better  vurely,  when  it  is  diversified  with  a  little  active  variety— such  as 
his  having  gone  to  Jamaica  ;^-or— 'his  having  gone  to  tiie  Hebrides. 
JphnaoD  was*  not  displeased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  auUior,  he  told  u^  a  curious  circum^ 
stance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he  had  married  a  printer's  devil, 
^ejiiolds.  A  Printer's  devil.  Sir!  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil 
was  a  creature  with  u  black  face  and  in  rags.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir.  But. 
1. suppose  he  bad  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then 
looking  very  serous,  and  very  earnest.)  And  she  did  not  disgrace  hia; 
the  waipaa  had  a  bottom  of  good  aense*    The  word  baiiam  thus  intnw! 
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ducedy  was  to  lodicions  when  coDtrasted  with  his  gravity,  tliat  most  of^ 
us  could  Dot  forbear  tittering  and  laughitig  ;  though  I  recollect  that  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  steadiness,  while 
Miss  HaiHiah  MoVe  slily  bid  her  face  behind  alady*s  back  who  sat  oa 
the  same  settee  with  her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any  ezpressiod 
of  his  should  excite  ridicule,  when  he  did  not  intend  it ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  assume  and  exercise  despotic  power,  glanced  steroly  around, 
and  called  out  in  a  strong  tone,  Where's  the  merriment  ?  Then  collect- 
ing himself,  and  looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could  impose 
restraint,  and  as  it  were  searching  his  mind  for  a  ttill  more  ludicrouf 
word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  I  say  the  woman  wMjundameniaiiy  sensi« 
ble ;  as  if  he  had  said,  hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare.  We  all 
sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together  ;  we  stopped  a  little  while  by  the  rails 
of  the  Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thames,  and  I  said  to  him  with  some 
emotion,  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lost,  who  once 
lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us,  Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  Ay,  Sir, 
(said  he  tenderly,)  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot  be  supplied. 
-  For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him  very  often,  and  of  the 
conversation  which  I  did  enjoy,  1  am  sorry  to  find  1  have  preserved  but 
little.  I  was  at  ihis  time  engaged  iu  a  variety  of  other  matters,  .which 
required  exertion  and  assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied  almost  all  my 
time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who  were  then  in  power, 
he  said  to  me.  Between  ourselves.  Sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  oppositioa 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the  ministry. 
And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet  the  na- 
tion was  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  when  Whigs  were  in  power, 
compared  with  the  present  reign,  when  Tories  governed  ; — Why,  Sir, 
(said  he,)  you  are  to  consider  that  Tories  having  more  reverer  ce  for 
government,  will  not  oppose  with  the  same  violence  as  Whigs,  who 
being  unrestrained  by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any  means. 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but  another  friend,  Mr. 
William  Strahan,  Junior,  printer,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and  constant 
friend,  Printer  to  his  Majesty. 

TO  MRS.  STRAHAN, 

DEAR  MADAM, 

The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend,  is  sufficient 
to  make  me  know  how  much  you  suffer  by  the  death  ofan  amiable  son  ; 
a  man,  or  whom  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  him  who 
does  not  lament  him.  1  look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend,  another 
friend,  taken  from  me. 

Comfort,  dear  Madam,  1  would  give  you,  if  I  could ;  but  I  know 
how  little  the  forms  of  consolation  canavail^  Let  me,  however,  counsel 
you  not  to  waste  your  health  io  ooprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath, 
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and  eudeavoor  to  prolong  your  own  life ;  but  when  we  have  all  done  all 
that  we  can,  one  friend  mutit  in  time  loBe  the  other* 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  most  humble  serf  ant, 
April  93,  1781.  Sam.  Johmson* 

OnTtiesdajr,  May  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  dining  with  him  and 
'Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Dilly's.     No  negociation  was  now  required  to  bhng 
them  together;  for  Johnson  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  former  inter- 
view, that  he  was  very  glad   to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who  was  this  duy 
•eated  between   Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  (between   Truth  and 
'Reaiont  as  General  Paoli  said,  when  I  told  him  of  it.)     Wilkes.     I 
bave  been  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  should  be  a  bill  brought 
into  parliament  that  the  controverted  elections  for  Scotland  should  be 
tried  in  that  country,  at  their  own  Abbey  of  Holy-Bood  House,  and  not 
here;  for  the  consequence  of  trying  them  herein,  that  we  have  an  inun- 
elation  of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go  back  again.     Now  here 
is  Boswell,   who  is   come  upon  the  election  for  his  own  country,  which 
will   not  last  a  fortnight.    Johnson.     Nay,  Sir,  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as  good 
at  another.     Wilkes.     Pray,  Boswell,  how  much  may  be  got  in  a  year 
by  an  Advocate  at  the  Scoth  bar  ?  Boswell.     1  believe,  two  thousand 
pounds.     Wilkes.     How  can   it  be  potsibU  to  spend  that  money  in 
Scotland  ?  Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  in  England  ; 
but  there  is  a  harder  question.     If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets  possession 
of  two  thousand   pounds,   what  remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  ? 
Wilkes.    You   know,  in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty  which  Thurot 
carried  off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch  isles ;  he  re-em« 
barked    with    three-andrsixpence^     Here  again   Johnson  and  Wilket 
joiued  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  upon  the  supposed  poverty  of 
Scotland,  which  Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced,  Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it 
as  pedantry.  Johnson.  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  good  thing;  tlierei&acom- 
tnunity  of  mind  in  it.  Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men 
all  over  the  world.  Wilkes.  Upon  the  continent  they  all  quote  the 
Tulgate  Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted  here;  and  weqootealso 
Pope,  Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley. 

We  talked  of  Letter- writing.  Johnson.  It  is  now  become  so  much 
the  fashion  to  publitih  letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little 
into  mine  as  I  cao.  Boswell.  Do  what  you  will,  Sir,  you  cannot  avo|d 
it.  Should  you  even  write  as  ill  asi  you  can,  your  letters  would  be  pub- 
lished as  curiosities : 

*  Behold  a  miracle  !  ioslead  of  wit, 

*  See  tw«  dttU  lioet  witb  Suohope*i  pencil  writ; 
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He  gave  UB  ad  entertaining  accooot  o(  Set  FKM9  m  Woihtn  of  tfile 
town,  whoy  with  soite  eccentric  talents  and  much  efFrotitery,  forced 
henelf  upon  bis  acquainfMnce.  Bet  (said  he)  wrote  her  own  Life  iu 
verse,  which  she  brbught  to  me,  wlsbihg  that  I  would  furnish  her  with 
a  Preface  to  it.  (Laughing*)  I  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  was  gene<« 
rally  slut  and  drunkard ;— occasionally,  whore  and  thief.  She  hadf 
however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  spioiiet  on  which  she  played,  and  a  boy 
that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up  oil  a  charge  of 
•tealtng  a  counterpane,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Chief  justice— —-^ 
who  loired  a  ^ench,  summed  up  favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted* 
After  which.  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied  air,  Now  the  counterpane 
is  my  otoM,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it. 

Tallnng  of  Oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  accompanied  with  all 
the  charms  of  poetical  expression.  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  oratory  is  the 
power  of  beating  down  your  adversary^  arguments,  and  putting  better 
in  their  place. — Wilkes.  But  this  does  not  move  the  passions.  .  John« 
son.  He  must  be  a  weak  man,  who  is  to  be  so  moved.  Wilkec. 
(namh»g  a  celebrated  orator)   Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of  *a  ima- 

ginartfoti,  and  theexubei'aace  of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  iMte* 
It  was  observed  of  Apelles's  Venus,  that  her  flesli  seemed  as  if  sbe  had 
been  nourished  by  roses :  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one  suipecl 
that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks  whisky. 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms  in  this  country ; 
and  gave  as  an  instatice,  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  remitting 
m^uey  to  pay  the  arm^ in  America  in  Porfif^a/ptecei,  when  in  reaPity, 
the  remittance  is  made  not  in  Portugal  money,  but  in  our  specie.  John* 
son.  Is  there  not  a  law»  Sir,  againstexporting  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  Wilkes.  Yes,  Sir;  but  might  not  the  House  of  Commons,  io 
case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  ooi^ 
own  colonies  !— 'Here  Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of  reconectioo  which 
distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the  j(/ic/(f/e#ex  Pa/riol  an  ad mi-- 
rable  retort  upon  hi^  own  gl'ound.  Sure,  Sir,  you  don't  think  a  re* 
solution  of  the  Hwse  ofComnions  equal  to  the  laic  of  the  land,  Wilkes, 
(at  once  perceiving  the  application)  God  forbid.  Sir,— To  bear  what 
had  been  treated  with  such  violence  in  **  The  False  Alarm**,  now  turned 
into  pleasant  repartee,  was  extremely  agreeable.  Johnson  went  on  :— 
Locke  observes  well,  that  a  prohibition  to  export  the  current  coin  is 
impolitic;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade  happens  tobeagaiosta  state, 
the  current  coin  nmst  be  exported. 

Mr.  Beauclerk*s  great  library  was  this  season  sold  in  Loudon  by  auction. 
Mr,  Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such  a  numerous  collectiou 
of  sermons :  seeming  to  think  it  strange  U>at  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's  character  in  the  gay  world,  should  have  chosen  to  have  many  com- 
positions  of  that  kind,  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that 
sermons  make  a  considerable  branch  of  English  literature;  to  that  a 
library   must  be  v^ry  imperfect   if  it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of 
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sermons:  and  in  all  collections  Sir,  the  desire  of  augmenting  them 
grows  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  acquisition  ;  as  motion  is 
accelerated  by  the  continuance  of  the  tmpeltrs.  Benides*  Sir,  (looking 
at  Mr.  \l^ilkes  with  a  placid  but  signiHcant  smile,)  a  man  may  collect 
sermons  with  intention  of  making  himself  better  by  them.  I  hopeMrw 
JBeauclerk  intended  that  some  time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case  with 
iiim* 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  hear.  Dr. 
Johnson  should  make  me  a  present  of  his '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  a 
poor  patriot,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  Johnson  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  hint;  but  in  a  little  while,  he  called  to  Mr.  Dilly» 
Pray,  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with 
my  compliments.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid 
Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously  received,  and  sat  with  him  a  long 
time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr.  Dilly  himself  was  callf^ 
down  stairs  upon  business;  I  left  the  room  for  some  time;  when  I  re* 
tomed,  I  was  struck  with  observing  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  literally  tete-a-tete';  for  they  were  reclined  upon  their 
diairt,  with  their  heads  leaning  almost  close  to  each  other,  and  talking 
fMmeatly,  in  a  kind  of  confidential  whisper,  of  tbe  personal  qnarrel  be^ 
tsreen  George  the  Second  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Such  a  scene  of  per. 
fcctly  easy  sociality  between  two  such  opponents  in  the  war  of  political 
controversy,  as  that  which  I  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an  excellent 
anbject  for  a  picture.  It  presented  to  my  mind  the  happy  days  which 
■re  foretold  in  Scripture,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid. 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long  interval,  during  which 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did  not  meet  When  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret, 
be  was  pleased  to  say.  Then,  Sir,  let  us  live  double. 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several  ladies  to  have 
erening  aitemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  conrersatiou 
with  literary  and  ingenious  men,  ahimated  by  a  desire  to  please.  Thc^e 
aocietica  were  denominated  Biue-Stocking  Clubs^  the  origin  of  which 
title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  they  first  commenced, 
wai  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  whose  dress  was  remarkably  grave,  and  in  parti- 
cular it  was  observed,  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  tbe  ex- 
cellence of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was  felt  as  »o  great  a  less, 
that  it  used  to  be  said,  «We  can  do  nothing  without  the  Uue-itockimgi  ;** 
and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established.  Miss  Hannah  More  has 
admirably  described  a  Blue  stocking  Club  in  her  *<  Ba$  Bleu,**  a  poem 
ID  which  many  of  the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are 
meotiooed. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes  into  these  circles,  and 
did  not  think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively  Misa  Moockton(now 
Coontesa  of  Corke]  who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  o/blme  at  the  honse 
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of  her  mother.  Lady  Galway,  Her  viyacity  enchanted  the  Sttge»  and 
they  lifted  to  talk  together  with  all  imagioalile  ease.  A  tiogoUr  inatmoc^ 
happened  one  efeniog,  wbeo  she  insUted  that  tome  of  Steroe*a  writiogi 
ivere  very  pathetic.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  I  ai|i  snre  (said  she) 
they  have  affected  m^.— -Why  (said  Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  hioi« 
aelf  about,)  that  is,  because  dearest,  yoaVe  a  dunce.  When  she  some* 
time  afterwards  mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said  with  equal  truth  mud 
politeness;  Madam,  if  1  had  thought  so,  I  certiMnly  should  not  have 
aaid  it. 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards  me  had  a  pretty 
difficolt  trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Qukeof  Mon^ro»e*s  wtth-a  very  agree* 
dble  party,  and  his  Grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom*  had  circuUted 
|he  bottle  very  freely,  Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together  to  Miss  Monckv 
fpn*s,  where  1  certainly  was  in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  sbove  all  i«ar 
pr  awe.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank^ 
amongst  whom  )  recollect  with  confusion,  a  noble  lady  of  the  most 
f  tately  decornm»  I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking  myself 
|iow  fitHy  bis  match,  talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  mmaneri 
^etirons  to  let  the  company  know  how  I  could  contend  with  ^«^.  I 
particularly  remeniber  pressing  him  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of 
)he  imagination,  and  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  bioia 
What,  Sir,  siipposing  )  were  to  fancy  that  the-7-(naming  the  most 
frharming  Dnphesf  in  his  Majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love  with  mt, 
ahould  I  QOt  be  yery  h(|ppy  ?  My  friend  with  much  address  evaded  my 
interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as  quiet  mt  possible ;  but  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  he  must  have  felt.*  However,  when  a  few  days  after^ 
wards  1  waited  upon  him  and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the 
fnost  friendly  gentleness. 

W^hile  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson  and  1  dined  togethe? 
at  several  places,  I  i-ecoUect  a  pUcid  day  at  Dr.  Bntter*s,  who  had  now 
^removed  from  Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  Liondpn  ;  hot  of  hif 
conversation  on  th^t  and  other  occasions  during  this  period,  I  neglected 
to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shi|U  therefore  insert  here  some  ONscelf 
|aneoi|s  articles  which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  making  provision  for  the  day  thatwaf 
passing  over  him,  appear  from  the  following  anecdote*  comipnoiaited  tp 
|ne  by  Mr.  John  Nichols  :-*-In  the  year  1763,  a  young  bookseller,  who 
yfA^  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  t^ 

*  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  bad  happened  the  quost  lagcaioas  tan 
I  coald,  by  the  following  Tcrtes  : 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  MONCKTON. 

Not  that  with  tb*  excellent  Montrose 

I  liad  tbe  happiness  to  dine ; 
Not  that  I  late  from  table  rose,  , 

Ffom  Gnbsm's  »if|  front  Aracrous  wiaf « 
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t\  wtft  iiot  tbffe  alone  which  led 

On  VAcred  mannen  to  encroach  ; 
And  nakc  ma  feel  what  moat  i  dreads 
Johoaou^ajuit  frown,  andaeU-reproach. 

fiot  when  I  entered,  not  abath'd^ 

From  your  bright  eyea  wereahot  auch  rayf| 
At  ohpe  iutuaicaiiuu  flaihM  \ 

And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blase ! 

But  Dot  a  brilliant  blaae  I  ownt 

Of  the  dull  amoke  Vm  yet  aaham*d  \ 
I  waa  dreary  ruin  growu. 

And  not  enlightened  though  inflam'd. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  ioi^c^ 

I  hope,  Maria,  youMI  forgire ; 
While  I  inroke  the  powera  above. 

That  henceforth  1  may  wiaerliTe^ 

hit  *  Sbftkspenre  :*  and  observing  that  the  Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any 
bM»k  of  the  aab8criber*a  name,  ventured  diffidently  to  aak»  whether  he 
•TQold  please  to  have  the  gentleman's  address,  that  it  might  be  properly 
inserted  in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers. — /  sAa//  print  no  List  of  Sub* 
Btrihws  I  eaid  Johnsooi  with  great  abruptness  ;  but  almost  immediately 
Mcolleciing  himself,  added,  very  complacently,  Sirt  I  have  two  very 
cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  snbscribers  ;-'*-ooe»  that  I  have 
loit  ^1  the  names,— »tbe  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the  money « 

Johnson  eoold  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted  in  argomentt  evett 
trbea  he  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  to  shew  the  force  and  dexterity  of  hia 
talents*  When,  therefore,  be  perceived  that  his  opponent  guined  groundf 
be  had  recourse  to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry*  Once  when 
1  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me  thus  ;->-• 
Sfly  dear  Boswell,  let^s  have  no  more  of  this;  you*ll  make  nothing  of  it* 
rd  rather  have  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune. 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  Johnson  when 
be  talked  for  victory,  and  Johnson  when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform 
and  illnstrate.«»One  of  Johnson's  principal  talents  (says  an  eminent  friend 
^bis)  was  shewn  in  maintaining  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and  in  a 
•plendid  perversion  of  the  truth*  If  you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair 
opinion  on  a  aubject,  and  withoat  any  bias  from  personal  prejudice,  or 
from  a  wish  to  be  victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself,  not  only 
convincing,  but  overpowering. 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to  consider  convert 
•ation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour  and  skill ;  and  to  this  1  think, >^e 
may  venture  to  ascribe  that  unexampled  richness  and  brilliancy  which  ap« 
peered  in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eagerness  for  colloquiul 
distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of  this  eminent  friend,  he  once  aH« 
dressed  him  thns  :->-we  now  have  been  several  hours  together ;  and  you 
hafe  said  bat  one  thing  for  which  1  envied  you. 

He  disliked  much  all  tpecolative  desponding  considerations,  which 
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tended  to  discourage  men  from  diligence  aad  exertion.  He  wM  io  tbit 
like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  who»  Mr.  Daines  Barringtoo  told 
me,  used  to  say,  **  1  hate  a  cui  bono  man."  Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend 
what  he  should  think  ofa  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  eif /aii/t:*-Tbat 
he*8  a  stupid  fellow.  Sir  (Hoswered  Johnson) :  What  would  these  loafi 
men  be  doin|(  the  while  ?  When  I  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him 
with  indifference  of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage  us  in  a  course  of 
action,  and  enquiring  a  reason  for  taking  so  much  trouble;  Sir  (said  bCf 
in  an  animated  tone)  it  is  driving  on  the  system  of  life. 

Fie  told  me,  that  lie  was  glad  that  I  had,  by  General  Ogletborpc*s 
means,  become  acquaioted  with  Dr.  Shebbeare.  Indeed  that  gentlemaOy 
whatever  objections  were  made  to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much 
above  the  class  of  ordinary  writers,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a 
reitptctable  name  in  literature,  were  it  only  for  his  admirable  ^*  Letters  on 
the  English  nation,"  under  the  name  of'*  Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit.** 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare,  were  frequently  named  together,  as  having  in 
former  reigns  had  no  predilection  for  the  family  of  Hanoirer.  The 
author  of  the  celebrated  **  Heroic  Epistles  to  Sir  William  Chambers,'* 
introduces  them  in  one  line,  in  a  list  of  those  **  who  tasted  the  sweets  ef 
his  present  Majesty's  reign.**  Such  was  Johnson's  candid  relitb  of  the 
merit  of  that  satire,  that  he  allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me*  to 
read  it  to  him  from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  not  refuse  his  praise 
to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  liberties  with  him.  and 
escape  unpunished.  Beauclerk  told  me,  that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of 
a  project  for  having  a  Third  Theatre  in  Loudon,  solely  for  the  exhibition 
of  new  plays,  in  order  to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of 
managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slightingly,  upon  which  Goldsmith  said, 
<*Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter  yourself  behind 
the  corner  of  id  pension ;"  and  Johnson  bore  this  with  good-humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Poems,  which  his  Lordship  had 
published  with  his  name,  as  not  disdaining  to  be  a  candidate  for  literary 
fame.  My  friend  was  of  opinion,  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  io 
thst  character,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  handsomely  allowed.  In 
this  I  think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in  kis 
*'  Elegy  to  Lord  Villiers,"  in  which  under  the  pretext  of  '*  superior  toils, 
demanding  all  their  care,**  he  discovers  a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their 
court  to  the  Muses  : 

•«  to  tbe  cbosen  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thy  fostViog  aid  aflTord, 
Their  arlH,  their  laugic  puwcrii,  with  hunuursdue 

Exalt ; — hat  be  thyself  what  they  record/* 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  before  his  Lord- 
sln|i  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed  him  the  first  time,  IJe  said.  It 
wouid  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seeu  him.      No  man 
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CTer  pmid  more-atteiitioD  to  another  than  he  hat  done  to  me ;  and  1  have 
neglected  .him,  not  wilfully^  but  from  being  otherwise  occupied.  AU 
ways.  Sir,  set  a  high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose  incli- 
nation prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friendship  of  bis  own  accord,  will 
love  you  more  than  one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you. 
Johnson  told  me,  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to  find  that  a  car- 
penter, who  lived  near  him,  was  very  ready  to  shew  him  some  things  in 
hit  business  which  he  wished  to  see  :  It  was  paying  (said  he)  respect  to 
literature. 

' "  1  asked  him,  if  he  was  not  dissatisBed  with  having  so  small  a  bhare  of 
wealth,  and  none  of  those  distinctions  in  the  state  which  are  the  objects 
of  ambition.  He  hdd  only  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why 
was  he  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach  ?  Why  had  he 
not  tome  considerable  office  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of 
the  world  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It  it  rather 
to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  to  much.  IVIy  pension  is  more  oot  of  the 
usual  course  of  things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known.  Here,  Sir, 
was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to  Government  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pen- 
aiou  without  asking  for  it.  I  never  courted  the  great ;  they  tent  for  me  ; 
but  1  think  they  now  give  me  up.  They  are  satitficd  :  they  have  teen 
enough  of  me.  Upon  my  observing  I  could  not  believe  this ;  for  they 
matt  certainly  be  highly  pleased  by  hit  conversation  :  conscious  of  hit 
pwu  tnperiority,  he  antwered.  No,  Sir ;  great  Lordt  and  great  Ladiei 
doo*t  1  love  to  have  their  mouths  stopped.  Thit  wat  very  exprettiveol 
ibe  .effect  which  the  force  of  hit  anderttanding  and  brilliancy  of  bit 
fancy  could  not  but  produce;  and,  to  be  tore,  they  mott  have  found 
themtelvet  ttrangely  diminished  in  hit  company.  When  I  warmly  de- 
clared how  happy  I  wat  at  all  timet  to  hear  him ;— Yet,  Sir,  (taid  he) ; 
bqt  if  you .  were  Lord  Chancellor,  it  would  not  be  to :  you  would  then 
consider  your  own  dignity. 

'  There  wat  much  trulh  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  thit  re- 
•inark.  But  certainly  one  should  think,  that  in  whatever  elevated  state 
of  life  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  the  conversation  of  Johnton  might 
be  placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in  which  he 
'BJgbt  appear  letsened  by  comparison ;  yet  he  would  frequently  gratify 
himself  in  private  with  the  participation  of  the  rich  intellectual  entertain- 
ment which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange*  however,  is  it,  to  consider 
how  few  of  the  great  sought  his  society  ;  so  that  if  one  were  disposed  to 
take  occasion  for  satire  on  that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  present 
themtelvet.  His  noble  friend  Lord  Elibank,  well  observed,  that  if  a 
great  man  procured  an  interview  with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  shewed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of  relish 
for  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily  ac- 
counted for  such  conduct  by  saying,  that  Johnson's  conversation  was  by 
much  too  strong  for  a  person  accustomed  to  obtequiontnett  and  flattery ; 
it  wat  mustard  in  a  young  child^t  mouth  ! 
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One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  1  was  a  :tta1oas  Torjr,  but  not  eBoogb 
'^'according  to  knowledge, '*  and  should  be  obliged  to  bim  for  "  a  Teaaoa«** 
he  was  so  candid,  and  expressed  himself  so  well,  that  I  begged  of  Im^i 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  I  wrote  down  as  follows  : 

OF  TORY  AND  WHIG. 

A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe»  will  agree*  Their  prioci* 
pies  are  the  same,  though  their  modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high 
Tory  makes  government  unintelligible  ;  it  is  lost  in  the  cloudttf  A  rio« 
lent  Whig  makes  it  impracticable ;  he  is  for  allowing  so  moch  liberty  ta 
erery  man,  that  there  is  not  power  enough  to  govern  any  mao«  TIk 
prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for  establishment;  the  prejudice  of  the  Whig  b 
for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to  give  more  real  power  to  go* 
teroment;  bu(  that  government  should  have  more  reverence*  Tbeo 
they  differ  as  to  the  Church.  The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal 
power  to  the  Clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable  inflnesGe« 
founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind :  the  Whig  is  for  limiUog  and 
watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy* 

TO   MR.   PERKINS. 
SIR, 

However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  hitherto  foif[otteo  the  noti^ 
but  1  have  now  sent  it :  with  my  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  ywi 
and  your  partner,  of  whom,  from  our  short  eonver»ation,  I  coald  Mt 
judge  otherwise  than  favourably* 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant^ 

Sam.  JoHMsoii. 

On  Saturday,  June  2, 1  set  out  for  Scotland,  and  I  had  promised  to 
pay  a  visit,  in  my  way,  as  I  sometimes  did,  at  Southill,  in  BedfordsbirQ 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  'Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  to  my 
worthy  friends,  the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed 
to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  andtogp 
and  see  Lord  Bute*s  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  lit  lie  to  us  iu  tbe 
carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson**  second  volomc 
of  **  Chemical  £»sa}'s/'  which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his  own  *'  Prino^ 
of  Abyssinia,"  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed  ;  baviug  t«U 
us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was  first  published.  1  hap* 
pened  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  this  day,  and  he  ^iezed  upon  it  wilb 
avidity.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  remarkable  passage :  **  Bf 
what  means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus  powerful :  or  why^ 
since  they  can  so  easily  .visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trnfle  or  conquest,  can* 
not  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  invade  their  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their 
ports,  and  give  laws  to  their  natural  princes  ?  The  same  wind  that  car« 
ried  them  back  would^bring  us  thither."— «« They  are  more  powerful.  Sir, 
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Uun  we,  (antwared  Imlack»)  because  tbey  are  wiser. .  Knowledge  will 
always  predctmioate  over  igooraDce,  as  man  governs  the  other  animals^ 
Bat  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what  reason  cau 
be  giTen,  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.*'  He  said, 
Tbisy  Sir,  no  man  can  explain  otherwise. 

We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished  much  to  see,  in  company  with 
Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  author  of  **  Night  Thoughts,"  which  was 
then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Young.  Here  come  address  was  requisite^ 
for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young,  and  had   I  proposed  to  Dr. 
Jobnsoa  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked  my  wi»h, 
and  perhaps  been  offended.     I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  tliat 
I  shottld  ateal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  aad  him,  and  try  what  reception 
}  ooald  procure  from  Mr.  Young;  if  unfavourable,  nothiag  was  to  be 
aaid,  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and  notify  it  to  them.     I  hastened 
to  lir«  YoQng'a,  found  he  was  at  hoDde,  sent  in  word  tiiat  a  gentleoDan 
doMred  to  wait  upoa  him,  and  was  shewn  into  a  parlour,  where  he'and  a 
jooag  lady,  hisdaughter,  were  sitting.    Reappeared  to  be  a  pkin,  civil^ 
iDooDtry  gentleman ;  and  when  I  beg^d  pardon  for  presuming  to  trou- 
ble hiai,  but  that  I  wished  much  co  see  his  place,  if  be  would  give  me 
Ifftve ;  he  behaved  very  courteously,  and  answered,  "  By  all  means. 
Sir;  we  are  just  going  to  drink  tea;  will  you  sit  down  ?"     I  thanked 
bim,  but  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  come  with  me  from  London,  and  I 
Mttst  return  to  the  inn  and  drink  tea  with  him  ;  that  my  naose  was  Bos« 
well,  1  had  travelled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides.     "  Sir,  said  he,  I  aboold 
think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.     Will  you  allow  me  to 
tend  to  him  ?*'     Availing  myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  I  would  go 
myself  and  bring  him,  when  he  had  drunk  tea  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my 
(Balling  here.     Having  been  thus  successful,  1  hastened  back  toihe  ian, 
imd  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  Mr.  Young,  son  to  Dr.  Young,  theau- 
tbor  of  «« Night  Thoughts,'*  whom  I  had  just  left,  deaired  tobavetbe 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived.     Dr.  J^naoa 
lockily  made  no  enquiry  how  this  invitation  bad  arisen,  bot  agreed  to 
fe,'aod  when  we  entered  Mr.  Youiig*s  parlour,  be  addressed  bin  with  m 
irerj  polite  bow.  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  thia  place.     I 
)iad  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your  father.    We  went  into  the 
gardea,   where  we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
fow  of  trees,  planted  by   Dr.  Young,   which  formed  a  baudsome  Go- 
^ic  arch;  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  very  fine  grove.     I  beheld  it  with 
fncvereiice. 

We  aat  some  tim^  in  the  summer-bouse,  on  the  outside  wall  of  which 
waa  ioacribed,  *<  AmbuiatUes  in  horto  audiebani  voegm  Dei:*'  and  in  re* 
feraoce  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated,  <*  Vivendi  recti  qui  prorogmi 
^OM,"  &C.  I  said  to  Mr.  Young,  lliat  I  bad  been  told  bis  lather  was 
cheerful.  **Sir,  said  he,  he  was  too  well-bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful 
io  company;  bqt  he  was  gloomy  when  alone.  He  never  was  cheerful 
lUUi  my  JBoUier'a  dmiih  umI  had  mat  with  many  disappoiotaeols."    Dr* 
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Johnson  obserred  to  me  afterwards.  That  this  wai  no  favonrablie  nceoant' 
of  Dr.  Young  ;  for  it  is  not  becoming  tn  a  man  to  have  so  little  acqnies^ 
cence  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  ob- 
tained as  much  preferment  as  he  expected  ;  nor  to  C6ntihue  glooaiy  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time.  The  last  part  of  this  censure 
was  theoretically  made.  Practically,  ^e  know  that  grief  for  the  loss  of 
a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in  proportion  as  affection  has  been 
sincere.     No  man  knew  this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the  montiment  erected  by  Mr. 
Young  to  bis  father.  Mr.  Young  mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his  father 
had  received  several  thousand  pounds  of  subscription-monry  for  bit 
*' Universal  Passion,*'  but  had  lost  it  in  the  South  Sea.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  he  had  never  seen  a  subscriptioo* 
book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of  profit  with  which  au- 
thors and  booksellers  engage  in  the  publication  of  literary  vforks.  John* 
son.  My  judgment  I  have  found  is  no  certain  role  as  to  the  sale  of  abook* 
Boswell.  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  been  much  plagued  with  aothora  sending 
you  their  works  to  revise  ?  Johnson.  No,  Sir ;  I  have  been  tboogbt-a 
sour  surly  fellow.  Boswell.  Very  lucky  for  you.  Sir,— in  that  respect. 
I  must  however  observe,  that  notwithstanding  what  he  now  said,  which 
he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there  was, '  perhaps,  no 
roan  who  more  frequently  yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscare 
authors,  to  read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally  assisted  tbem  with 
advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire  Dilly*s,  where  there  is  always 
abundance  of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty  welcome. 
.  On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill  church,  whicb  is  very 
near  to  Mr.  Dilly*s  house.  It  being  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  the 
holy  sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  staid  to  partake  of  it.  When 
1  came  afterwards  into  Dr.  Johnson*s  roon^  he  said.  You  did  right  to 
stay  and  receive  the  communiou  ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  This  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain  differeul  opinions,  some 
holding  that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordinance  without  considera- 
ble premeditation ;  others,  that  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion, 
may,  without  scruple,  discharge  this  most  solemn  one.  A  middle  no- 
tion I  believe  to  be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants  need  not 
think  a  long  train  of  preparatory  forms  indispensably  necessary ;  but  aei- 
ther  should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful  and  myste- 
rious an  institution.  Christians  must  judge,  each  for  himself,  what 
degree  of  retirement  and  self-examination  is  necessary  upon  eacb  oc^ 
casion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  I  hope  for  the  felicity  of  hamaa 
nature,  many  experience^— in .  fine  weather,— «%  the  country-booat  af 
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a  friendy— K:onsoled  and  eletated  by  pious  exercises,— I  expressed  roy- 
•eir  with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  ray  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend  ; 
My  dear  Sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good  man  ;  and  I  am  very  good  now.  I 
fear  God  and  honour  the  King  ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevolent 
to  all  mankind.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  benignant  indulgence;  but 
took  occasion  to  give  me  wise  and  salutary  caution.  Do  not.  Sir,  ac- 
custom yourself  to  trust  to  impressions.  There  is  a  middle  state  of  mind 
between  conviction  and  hypocrisy,  of  which  many  are  unconscious*  By 
Imsting  to  impressions,  n  man  may  gradually  come  to  yield  to  them,  and 
at  length  be  subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what  is  the 
■aoie  thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  A  man 
who  is  in  that  state,  should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if  he  declares  he 
cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  aud  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there 
cao  be  no  confidence  in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tyger.  But,  Sir,  no 
man  believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly  ;  we  know  that  he  who 
says  he  believes  it,  lies.  Favourable  impressions  at  particular  moments 
at  to  thestate  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and  dangerous.  In  general 
^  DO  man  can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with  God;  some,  indeed,  may 
have  bad  it  revealed  to  them,  St.  Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may 
have  had  a  miracle  wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obisined  ^n per- 
natural  assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude  ;  yet  St.  Paul, 
though  he  expresses  strong  hope,  also  expresses  fear,  lest  iiuviug  preach- 
ed to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away. 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  Bishop  of  our  acquaintance,,  as  to  thire  being 
merit  in  religious  faith,  being  mentioned  ; — Johnson.  Why,  yes,  Sir» 
the  most  licentious  man,  were  hell  open  before  him,  would  not  take  the 
most  beautiful  strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
live  by  faith,  not  by  sight. 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour.  After  some  conversation,  which 
be  desired  me  to  remember,  he,  at  my  request  dictated  to  me  as  follows  : 

With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  enquiry  is  not  necessary  ;  for  what- 
erer  is  the  cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evidently  aud  confessedly 
•o  corrupt,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven  aud  earth  are  insufficient  to  re- 
strain them  from  crimes. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  conception  of  vicarious  pu- 
nishments, it  is  an  opinion  which  has  hod  possession  of  mankind  in  all 
ages*  There  is  uo  nation  that  hss  not  used  the  practise  of  sacrifices. 
Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety  of  vicarious  punishments,  holds 
an  opinion  which  the  sentiments  and  practise  of  mankind  have  contra- 
dicted, from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  great  sacritice  fur  the 
■ills  of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in 
scripture,  *  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.* 
To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  must  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  government  of  the  universe,  that  God 
should  m  kekuowo  bis  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  deteslatiou  of  moral 
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;!it  indeed  punUb,  and  punish  only  (he (iff^Dtlen  ;  but  ■• 
the  end  of  puaishmFiit  i«  not  reveu^e  of  oime*,  but  propngation  of 
i  becominj:;  the  Divine  clemency  lo  fiiiJ  another 
inanner  ol'  proceeding,  less  destnnlire  to  man,  and  at  least  equally 
)>nw>;rful  to  |iromote  gnodoeas.  The  end  of  puni 
und  »Brn,  T/ial  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and  wain,  which  *h< 
evidently  such  ablinrrenre  of  »in  in  God,  as  may  deler  iis  from  it,  «t 
■trike  OB  with  dread  of  vpntfeance  wiien  we  have  cominitled  it.  Thi>  it 
efFected  by  vicarioui  piinii'limriit.  Nothing  could  more  te»lify«he  op- 
position between  the  nature  oC  God  and  ntoral  evil,  or  more  amply 
display  hit  jualicp,  to  men  and  angrh,  to  ullorder- 
faein|;9,  than  ihat  it  was  neceasurj'  for  the  highest  and  purest 
for  the  Divinily  itself,  to  pucify  the  demands  of  vengeance,  by  a 
painful  death  ;  of  which  the  nstutal  effect  will  be,  that  when  justice  ii 
appeased,  there  is  a  proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  mercv;  aitd  (hat  tatH 
propiliution  shaH  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imperfections  of  uur  obe- 
dience, uud  theineflicacy  of  our  repentance;  for,  obedience  and  repeu- 
taiicCf  such  as  we  ran  perform,  are  still  necesiary.  Our  Saviour  haa 
told  us,  that  he  did  not  come  lo  destroy  the  law  but  to  fullil  ;  to  fultil 
the  typical  law,  by  the  performance  of  what  those  types  had  foreshewn  ; 
and   the  moial  law,  by  precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exaltation. 

CHere  he  said,  God  blesf  you  with  it.  1  acknowledged  myielf  much 
obliged  to  him  ;  but  I  begged  that  he  woald  go  on  at  to  the  propitiatioa 
being  the  chief  object  of  our  most  holy  faith.  He  then  dictated  (hit  one 
other  pnragraph.] 

The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Chriitranity  ii,  t)iat  of  an  nniveml  nt- 
priflce,  and  perpetual  propitiation.  Other  prophets  oidy  proclaimed  the 
will  and  the  threatenings  of  God.     Christ  satiatied  hit 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer,  Fellow  ofQaeen%  College  Cambridge, 
ditied  with  us.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  a  better  provision  were  made 
for  parish-clerks.  Johnson,  Yes,  Sir,  a  pariih-clerk  should  be 
ivho  is  able  to  make  a  will,  or  write  n  letter  for  any  body  in  (he  paiith. 
led  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  that  the  ancient  Egypltat». 
with  all  their  iearnin;,',  and  all  their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but 
woolly  haired.  Mr.  Palmer  asked  how  did  it  appear  upon  esBminiitg 
I  approved  of  this  ttU, 

Althotigh  upon  mti«t  occasions  1  never  heurd  a  morestrenuons  advocate 
for  the  advantages  of  wealth  ihati  Dr.  Johnson,  he  (bis  day,  I  know  Dot 
from  what  caprice,  took  the  other  aide.  I  have  not  observed  (s«id  h*l 
that  men  nf  very  laf^e  fortunes  enjoy  any  thin^  extraordinary  that  malcM 
happiness.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  What  bus  (he  Duke  of 
Devonshire  f  The  only  ^rcst  instance  that  I  have  ever  known  of  the  en- 
J>y«ent  uf  wfulih  was,  (hut  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit 
Palmyn),  and    hearing  (hat    (he   way  was    infested    by  robbers,   hired* 
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took  to   Dr.   Gibbons*      And  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly^ 

added,  l»httll   be  glad   to  see  him.     Tell  him,  if  heMI  call  on  me,   and 

dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,   1  shall  take  it  kind. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  a  very  respectable  maoi 

with  a  very  agreeable  family,  sent  an  invilalion  to  us  to  drink  tea.     1  re<*- 

marked   Dr.  Johnson*^  very  respectful  politenei>s.     Though  always  fond 

of  changin*^  the  scenes  he  said.  We  muot  have  Mri  Dilly*s  leave.     We 

cannot  go  from  your  house,  Sir,  without  your  permissioni     We  all  weot, 

ftod  were  well  satisfied  with    our   visit;     1  however  remember  nothing 

particular^  except   a  nice  distinction   which    Dr.  Johnson    made  with 

respect  to  the   power  of  memory,  maintaining  that  furgetfulness  was  a 

man's  own  fault.     To  remember  and  to  recdilect  (said  he)  are  difTerent 

things.     A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect  what  is  not  in  his  mind  ; 

but  when  a  thing  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it. 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning  back  on  a  chair,   which  « 

little  before  I  had  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading  forgetfulness  as 

an  excuse.     Sir.  (said  he,)  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your  mind* 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in  general  very  timorous; 
•Johnson.  No  wonder^  Sir;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  in/o 
a  house,  or  banged  when  he  has  got  out  of  it. 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six  sheets  of  a  translation 
from  the  French  ;  adding,  1  should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  1  wish  that  I 
had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written  aigainstme,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had. 
Had  1  known  that  I  should  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should 
have  been  at  pains  to  Collect  them.  1  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in 
which  there  is  not  something  about  ine  in  the  iiews^papers. 

On  Mouday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton*Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute*s 
magnificent  seat,  for  which  1  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered  the 
park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of  my  old  friendship  with  Lord  Moun- 
atuart,  and  said,  t  shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place.  The  Sage^ 
aware  of  human  vicissitudesi  gently  checked  me :  Don't  you  be  too  sure 
of  that.  He  made  two  or  three  peculiar  observations ;  as  when  shewn 
the  botanical  garden,  Is  not  every  garden  a  botanical  garden  ?  When 
told  that  there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several  miles:  That  it 
making  a  very  foolish  use  of  the  ground;  a  little  of  it  is  very  well. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure  ground; 
Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves*  Why  should  we  walk  there?  Here's  a 
fine  tree,  let^s  get  to  the  top  of  it.  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very 
touch  pleased.  He  said.  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not  regret 
having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place,  indeed ;  in  the  house 
magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  nor  convenience  to  mH^nf<« 
ficence.  Tiie  library  is  very  splendid  ;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  ih  very 
great ;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond  expectation,  beyond  hope^ 

it  happened  without  any  previoun  concert,  that  we  visited  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bute  upon  the  King's  birth*day  ;  we  dined  aud  drank  his  Majes« 
iy's  health  at  an  inD^  in  the  village  of  Luton. 
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In  the  eveuing  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  favour  me  with  > 
copy  of  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was  at 
lust  pleased  to  comply  with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to  me 
from  his  memory;  for  he  believed  that  he  himself  had  no  copy.  Therfc 
was  an  animated  glow  in  his  countenance  while  he  thus  recalled  his  high 
minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
which  I  was  Counsel.  The  Society  of  Procurators^  or  Attornies,  ea- 
titled  to  practise  in  the  inferior  courts  at  Edinburgh,  hud  obtained  a 
royal  charter,  in  which  they  had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient  desig* 
nation  of  Prociira/or5  changed  into  that  of  5()//r//or5,  from  a  notion,  as 
they  supposed,  that  it  was  .more  genteel ;  and  thid  new  title  they  dis- 
played by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  General  Meeting  at  their  Hall. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  Scottish  nation  is  not  distinguished  for  hu* 
mour  ;  and,  indeed,  what  happened  on  this  occasion  may  in  some  de- 
gree justify  the  remark  ;  for  although  this  society  had  coittrived  to  make 
themselves  a  very  prominent  object  for  tlie  ridicnle  of  such  as  might 
ftoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  the  following  para- 
graph, sent  to  the  news-paper  called  **  The  Caledonian  Mercur}',** 

*'  A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  worshipful  Society  of  Chal- 
dean?, Cadies,  or  running-Stationers  of  this  ciiy  are  resolved,  in  imita- 
tion, and  encouraged  by  the  singular  success  of  their  bretheren,  of  an 
equal/t/  respectable  Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter  of  their  Privileges, 
particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of  procuring^  ip  the  mott  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of  chairmen,  porterti,  penny- post  men,  and 
other  inferior  ranks;  their  brethren  the  W — y — L  S — ll — KSy  aha$ 
P — c — us,  before  the  Ififerior  Courts  of  this  City,  ulwavH  e.\cepte<l. 

•*  Should   the    Worshipful  Society  be  succetiNful,  they  are  farther  re- 
solvtd  not  to  he  pvjff'ed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean  thematrlvfs  with  more 
equanimity  und  decency  than  their  R'l/'l,  learned  and  vert/  modest  bre- 
tliren  above  mentioned  have  dune  upon  their  latt;  digniticution  and  ex* 
altatioii," 
*        A  niajoiity  of  the  members  of  the  Society  prosecuted  Mr.  RobertsoDy 
the  pulilislier  of  the  paper,  for  damages;  and  the  first  jud^^iuent  of  the 
whole  Court  veiy  wisely   dismissed  the  action  ;  SohcUur  risn  tabule^  tu 
missus  tibiiis.     But  a  hew  trial  or  review  was  granted  upon  a  petitioo, 
according  to  the  forms  of  Scotland.     This  petition  I  was  engaged  to  an* 
swer,   and    Dr.  Joiinson,   with   great  alacrity  furnished  me  thitt  eveuioK 
with  u  hut  follows  : 

All  injury  i*  fither  of  tlie  pe^^on,  the  fortn.ie,  or  the  fame.  Now  it 
ia  a  certuiii  thing,  it  ih  proverbially  known,  that  a  jest  breaks  no  boneMm 
They  never  have  gainetl  haU'-a-crown  les^i  in  the  whole  profession  hince 
this  mist  hicvous  paragraph  has  appeared  ;  and,  as  to  their  reputation^ 
What  i»  their  reputation  but  an  iithtrnmeiit  of 'j;ettiiig  money  ?  If,  there- 
fore they  have  lost  ut\  money,  tlie  que.stion  of  re{>utati()n  nniy  be  au6wer« 
cd  by  a  very  old  poiiition^ — Dc  minimis  non  curat  pretor. 
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Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus  inftiriandi,  is  not  worth  en. 
qairiDg,  if  no  injuria  can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was  no 
amimus  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animus  irriiandi,  which  happening  to 
be  exercised  upon  a  genus  irratibiie,  produced  unexpected  violence  of 
resentment.  Their  irritability  arose  only  from  an  opinion  of  their  own 
inportancey  and  their  delight  in  their  new  exhaltation.  What  might 
have  been  borne  by  a  ProcuraiOTf  could  not  be  borne  by  a  Soiicitor* 
Your  Lordships  well  kno«^,  xhttt  honores  mutant  mores.  Titles  and  dig- 
Dities  play  strongly  on  the  fanty.  As  a  madman  is  apt  to  think  him- 
self grown  suddenly  great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is  apt  to  bor- 
row a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  with  their  resentment 
would  be  to  promote  their  phrenzy  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to'guess  to  what 
they  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  Solicitor  should  be  added 
the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

We  consider  your  Lordships  as  the  protectors  of  oar  rights,  and  the 
guardians  of  our  virtues  ;  bnt. believe  it  not  included  in  your  high  office, 
that  you  should  flatter  our  vices,  or  solace  our  vanity  ;  and,  as  vanity 
only  dictates. this  prosecution,  it. is  humbly  hoped  your  Lordships  will 
dUmits  it. 

If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous,  to  lessen  another's  repu- 
tation, is  to  be  punished  by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment  can  be 
tnfficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause  already  deter- 
mined, without  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  question  ?  Does  it  not 
ifliply  ho|)es  that  the  judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  uncertainty 
and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  to  a  Cuurt  ?  Does  it 
not  suppose,  -that  the  former  judgment  was  temerarius  or  negligent? 
Does  it  not  lessen  the  conBdence  of  the  public  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that 
jn$  est  aut  incognitum,  aut  vagum  ?  and  will  not  the  consequence  be 
drawn,  misera  est  servitusf  Will  not  the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ? 
Will  not  he  who  knows  himself  wrong  to-day,  hope  that  the  Courts  of 
Justice  will  think  him  right  to*morrow  ?  Surely,  my  Lords,  these  are 
attempts  of  dangerous  tendency,  which  the  Solicitors,  as  men  versed  in 
the  law,  should  have  foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ig- 
norant printer  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  ;  but  from  lawyers,  the 
descendants  of  lawyers,  who  have  practised  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
have  now  raised  themselves  to  a  higher  denomination,  it  might  be  ex« 
pected,  that  they  should  know  the  reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determi- 
nation ;  and,  having  been  once  dismissed,  should  sit  down  in  silence. 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  Court,  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
without  having  a  single  additional  circumstance  before  them,  reversed 
their  own  judgment,  made  a  serious  matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish  joke, 
and  adjudged  Mr,  Robertson  to  pay  to  the  Society  five  pounds  (sterling 
money)  and  costs  of  suit.  The  decision  will  seem  strange  to  English 
4awyert. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  return  to  London.  He  waa 
Tery  plaaaaot  at  breakfast ;  I  mentioaed  a  friend  of  mine  having  retolfcd 
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never  to  marry  a  preiiy  wodian.  Johnton,  Sir»  it  m  a.  verf  foolish  leio^ 
lutioo  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretty  womao.  Beadty  is  of  itself  vefv 
estimable.  No»  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty  womao  udUss  there  areob* 
jections  to  her^  A  pretty  woman  may  be  foolish ;  a  pretty  woman  may  he 
wicked  ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in 
marrying  a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended  ;  she  will  not  be  persecuted 
if  she  does  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  itoman,  if  she  has  a  miud  to 
be  wickedy  can  find  a  readier  way  than  another }  and  that  is  all. 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's  chaise  toShefford,  where  talking  of 
Lord  Bute's  never  going  to  Scotland,  he  said.  As  an  Knglishmao*  I  should 
wish  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  £ngland  ;  Scotland 
^ould  become  a  province ;  they  would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England^ 
This  is  a  subject  of  much  cooBequence,  and  much  delicacy.  The  advan^ 
tage  of  an  English  education  is  unquestionably  very  great  to  Scotch  geo^ 
tleuen  of  talents  aud  ambition ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and  per- 
haps other  means,  might  be  effectually  used  to  prevent  them  from  being 
totally  estranged  from  their  native  country,  any  more  than  a  Cumberland 
or  Northumberland  guntleman,  who  has  been  educated  iu  the  South  of 
England.  I  own,  indeed,  that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  be  educated  iu 
England,  where  they  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  only  by  a  oick-name^ 
lavish  their  fortune  by  giving  expensive  entertainments  to  those  who 
laugh  at  them,  and  saunter  about  at  mere  idle  insignificant  hangerMNi 
even  upon  the  foolish  great ;  when,  if  they  had  been  judiciously  brought 
up  at  hom«»  they  might  have  been  comfortable  and  creditable  members 
of  society. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate  parting  from  my  reverend  friend, 
who  was  taken  up  by  the  Bedford  coach  and  carried  to  the  metropolis. 
I  went  with  Messieurs  Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford  ;  dined  with 
the  officers  of  the  militia  of  that  county,  and  next  day  proceeded  on  my 
journey  4 

TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

DEAR   SIR, 

How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself  and  your  invitation  to  your 
new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  consider  our  friendbbip 
not  only  as  formed  by  choice,  but  as  matured  by  time.  We  have  been 
now  long  enough  acquainted  to  have  many  imsges  in  common,  and  there- 
fore to  have  a  source  of  conversation  which  neither  the  learning  nor  the 
wit  of  a  new  companion  can  snpply. 

My  iivrs  are  now  published  ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  whither  I  shall 
send  them,  that  they  may  come  to  you,  1  will  take  care  that  yuu  shall 
not  be  without  them. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear,  that  Mrs^  Thrale  is  disin cumbered 
of  her  brew  house;  and  that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser  so  far  from  an 
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evil*  that  he  was  content  to  give  for  it  an  hundred  and  thirtyrfiye  $hpu* 
*and  pounds.     Is  the  nation  ruined  ? 

Please  to  make  my  respectful  complin^ents  to  the  Lady  Rothes^ 
and  keep  me  in  tl^e  memory  of  all  the  little  de^r  family,  particularly 
Mrsp  Jane. 

)  am.  Sir, 
Your  alTectionate  hnmhie  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

Bo!C-eoiiirt|  June  i6»  1781. 

Johnson*s  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform  and  extensive,  both  from 
,  inclination  and  principle.  He  not  only  bestowed  liberally  out  of  his  own 
parse,  but  what  is  more  difficult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  others, 
when  he  had  proper  objects  in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously  as  well  as 
humanely.  Mr.  Philip  Metcalf  tells  me,  that  when  he  has  asked  him 
foraome  money  for  persons  in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalf  has  offered  what 
Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insisted  on  taking  less,  saying  No,  no. 
Sir,  we  must  not  pamper  them. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s  executors, 
for  the  following  note,  which  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
and  which,  we  may  presume,  his  unaffected  modesty  prevented  him 
from  communicating  to  me  with  the  other  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  with 
which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish  me.  However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does 
honour  to  that  illustrious  painter,  and  most  amiable  man,  I  am  happy  to 
introduce  it. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLPS. 
HBAE  SIR, 

It  was  not  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your  splendid  benefaction. 
To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distributing,  I  hope  nobody  will  envy  the  power 
•f  acquiring.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  most  bumble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

Jaae  ta,  178Tf 

TO  THOMAS  ASTLE  ES<^ 

SIR, 

I  am  ashamed  that  yon  have  been  forced  to  call  so  often  for  your 
bopks,  but  it  has  been  by  no  fanit  on  either  side.  They  have  never  been 
out  of  my  hands,  nor  hnve  I  ever  been  at  home  without  seeing  you ;  for 
to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the  antiquities  of  my  country,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity ofimprovement  not  willingly  to  be  missed. 

Your  notes  on  Alfred  appear  to  me  very  judicious  and  accurate,  but 
they  are  too  few.  Many  things  familiar  to  you,  are  unknovvn  to  me,  and 
to  most  others;  and  you  must  not  think  too  favourably  of  your 
feaders;  by  supposing  them  knowing,  you  will  leave  them  ignorant. 
Measure  of  land,  and  value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  state 
^rith  care.      Had  the  Sazont  any  gold  coin  ? 
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I  have  mach  ctfriosity  after  the  manners  and  transactioDB  of  the  middle 
agfesy  but  have  wanted  either  diligence  or  opportunity,  or  both.  Yoo, 
Sir,  have  great  opportunities,  and  I  wish  you  both  diligence  and  aocceii. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Sam.  Johhsoh. 

Joly  I7>]78l« 

The  following  curious  anecdote  1  insert  in  Dr.  Burney's  own  words, 

*'  Dr.   Burney  related  to  Dr.   Johnson  the  partiality  which  his  writiogt 

had  excited  in  a  friend  of  Dr.  Burney's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley,  well  known 

in  Norfolk  by  ihe  nnme  of  the  Philosopher  of  Massing  ham  ;  who,  from 

the  Ramblers  and  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  and  long  before  the  author's 

fame  was  established  by  the  Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other  work,  bad 

conceived  such  a  reverence  for  bira,  that  he  earnestly  begged  Dr.  Burocy 

to  give  him  the  cover  of  the  first  letter  he  had  received  from  him,  as  a 

relic  of  so  estimable  a  writer.     This  was  in  1755.     In  17^0,  when  Dr. 

Burney  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Temple  in  London,  where  he  had  tbea 

Chambers,  he  happened  to  arrive   there  before  he  was  up  ;  amf  being 

•hewn  into  the  room  where  he  was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone,  he 

examined  the  contents  ofthe^ipartment,  to  try  whether  he  could  uodis* 

covered  steal   any   thing  to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as  another  relic 

of  the  admirable  Dr.  Johnson.     But  finding  nothing  better  to  bis  pur* 

pose,  he  cut  some  bristles  off  his  hearth-broom,  and  enclosed  them  in  a 

letter  to  his  country  enthusiast,  who  received  them  with  due  reverence. 

The  Doctor  was  so  sensible  of  the  honour  done  him  by  a  man  of  genius 

and   science,  to  whomhe  was  an  utter  stranger,  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Bur* 

ney,  Sir,  there  is  no]  man  possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of  modesty, 

but  must  be  flattered  with  the  admiration  of  such  a  man.     I'll  give  him 

a  set  of  uiy  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  them,     la 

this  he  kept  his  word  ;  and   Dr.  Burney  had  not  only  the  pleasure  of 

gratifying  his  friend  with  a  present  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance  thau 

the  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but  soon  after  introducing  him  to 

Dr.   Johnson  himself  in  Bolt-court,  with  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction 

of  conversing  a  considerable   time,  not  a  fortnight  hffore  his  death; 

which  happened  in  St.  Marti nVstreet,  during  his  visit  to  Dr.  Burney, 

in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and  died  before.'* 

In  one  of  his  littlememorandum  books  is  the  following  minute. 

August  0,  3  P.  M.  setat.  7^9  in  the  summer-house  of  Streatham. 

After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  neglected,  I  have  retired 
hither,  to  plan  a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  that  I  may  yet  ba 
useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to  appear  before  my  Creator  and 
my  judge,  from  whose  infinite  mercy  I  humbly  call  for  assistance  and 
support. 

My  purpose  is. 

To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some  serious  employment. 

Hating  prayed,  i  purpose  to  employ  the  next  six  weeks  u poo  the 
Italian  language,  for  my  settled  study. 
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How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these  momenU  of  iioUtmdjei 
and  how  spirited  are  his  resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind^ 
even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a^very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when 
afflicted  with  many  complaints. 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Lichfield  and  Ashbournef 
for  which  very  good  reasons  might  be  given  in  the  conjectural  yet 
positive  manner  of  writers,  who  are  proud  to  account  for  every  event 
which  they  relate.  He  himself,  however,  says.  The  motives  of  mj 
journey  I  hardly  know;  I  omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not  willing  |o. 
miss  it  Bgain«  But  some  good  considerations  arise,  amongst  which  is 
the  kindly  recollection  of  Mr,  Hector,  surgeon  of  Birmingham.  Hector 
it  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  companion  of  my  childhood  that  passed 
through  the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved  one  another ; 
perhaps  we  m«y  be  made  better  by  some  serious  conversation,  of  which 
however  I  have  no  distinct  hope. 

He  aays  too.  At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  ^to  shew  a  good 
example  by  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  rest  of  this  year  was,  I  know 
not  why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my  side.  I  wrote  him  one  letter  to  in* 
tiodaoe  Mr.  Sinclair,  (now  Sir  John,)  the  member  for  Caithness,  to  his 
acquaintance;  and  informed  him  in  another,  that  my  wife  bad  again  been 
•flacted  with  alarming  symptoms  of  illness, 

lo  178i^  his  complaints  increased,  and  the  history  of  his  life  thisyear, 
ia  little  more  than  a  mournful  recitalofthe  variations  of  his  illness,  in 
tba  audit  of  wbicb,  however,  it  will  appear  from  his  letters,  that  tha 
ppwpcia  of  hif  fliiod  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

TO  JAMES  D06W£LL,  £40. 

9EAR  Sia, 

I  sit  down  to  answer  your  letter  on  the  same  day  in  which  I  received 
it»  and  am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the  year  is  to  you.  No  man 
ought  to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows  himself  in  the  wrong ;  and  I  have  not 
aatisfied  myself  with  my  long  silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
l^wever,  was,  I  believe,  never  brought. 

My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year  :  and  1  can  give  no  very 
laudable  account  of  my  time.  P am  always  hoping  to  do  better  than  I 
liave  ever  hitherto  done. 

My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire  was  not  pleasant ;  for 
what  enjoyment  has  a  sick  man  visiting  the  sick  ?«-Shall  we  ever  have 
moother  frolic  like  our  journey  to  the  Hebrides  ? 

I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount  her  complaints  ;  in  losing 
Iter  you  will  lose  your  anchor,  aixl  be  tost,  without  sitability,  by  the 
waves  of  life.  I  wish  both  her  and  you  very  many  y«ar«,  and  very 
happy. 

For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  with^drawo  from  the  world,  that 
No.  !!•  6   K 
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I  can  send  you  notbing;  particular.    All  your  friends,  however,  are  welU 
and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to  London. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your*8  most  affectionately, 
Januarys,  1789.  Sam.  JohNsoN. 

At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had  once  been  to  sustain  a 
•hock,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Levett,  which  event  he  thus 
communicated  to  Dr.  Lawrence. 

SIR, 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  last  night  eminently  cheerful, 
died  this  morning.  The  man  who  lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing  an  un- 
common noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  without  effect. 
He  then  called  Mr.  Holder,  the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  came 
he  thou|;ht  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.  So 
has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless  man. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Youfmost  humble  servant, 
Jan,  17,  1783.  Sam.  Johnson. 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  in  my  possession  is  the  following 
entry  :  January  20,  Sunday.  Robert  Levett  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Bridewell,  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on 
Thursday  17,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instantaneous  death. 
He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend  ;  I  have  known  him  from  about  46. 
Commendavi,  May  God  have  mercy  on  him.  May  he  have  mercy  on  me. 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for  Levett,  that  he  honoured 
pU  memory  with  the  following  pathetic  verses : 

CondemoMto  Hope^s  delaiire  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

By  ■oddeo  blast  or  slow  decline 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tryM  through  many  a  ▼aryiug  year, 

See  Levett  to.the  grave  descend  ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind, 
Nor,  lellerM  arrogance,  deny 

Tby  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  Nature  caird  for  aid, 

And  hov^ing  l>eath  prepared  the  blow, 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery^*  darkest  caverns  known, 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  poured  his  groan, 

AQd  lonely  Want  retired  to  die, 
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No  ■ominonB  mockM  by  chill  delay. 

No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride  \ 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  ofcrery  day  supply^d. 

His  virtues  walkM  their  narrow  roand| 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 

His  ilogle  talent  well  employ'd. 

The  buay  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  brigbt| 
Though  now  bis  eightieth  year  was  nigb. 

Then,  with  no  throb*  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  bia  soul  the  nearest  way. 

In  one  of  Johnson's  registers  of  this  year,  there  occurs  the  following 
carious  passage:  Jan.  20.  The  Ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed  with 
Francis,  and  gave  thanks.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  whe-* 
tber  there  are  two  distinct  particulars  mentioned  here?  Or  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  giving  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  dissolu* 
tioD  of  the  Ministry  ?  In  support  of  the  last  of  these  conjectures  may  be 
urged  his  ^ean  opinion  of  that  Ministry,  which  has  frequently  appeared 
in  the  course  of  this  work;  and  it  is  strongly  confirraed  by  what  he  said 
OQ  the  subject  to  Mr.  Seward: — I  am  glad  the  ministry  is  removed. 
Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  never  disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent  a 
nessenger  into  the  City  to  take  up  a  printer,  the  messenger  was  taken 
op  instead  of  the  printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  Alderman.  If 
tbey  sent  one  army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first  army  was  defeated 
mod  taken  before  the  second  arrived.  1  will  not  say  that  what  they  did 
was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was  always  done  at  a  wrong  time, 

TO   MRS,  STRAHAN. 

DIAR  MADAM,     • 

Mrs.  Williams  shewed  me  your  kind  letter.  This  little  habitation 
if  now  but  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with  the  gloom  of  disease  and 
death.  Of  the  four  inmates,  one  has  been  suddenly  snatched  away ; 
two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflictive  and  dangerous  illness;  and  I  tried 
jesterday  to  gain  some  relief  by  a  third  bleed mg,  from  u  disorder  nhich 
has  for  some  time  distressed  me,  and  I  think  myself  to-day  much  better. 
I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  to  hear  that  you  are  so  far  recovered  as  to 
go  to  Bath.  Let  me  once  more  entreat  you  to  stay  till  your  health  is  not 
only  obtained,  but  confirmed.  Your  fortune  is  such  as  that  no  mode* 
rate  expence  deserves  your  care;  and  you  have  a  husband,  who«  1  believe, 
does  not  regard  it.     Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are  quite  well.     I  am,  for 
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my  party  very  much  deserted;  but  complaint  is  use  legs.  IhopeGrod 
will  bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish  for  me.  I  am* 
dear  Madaro^ 

Your  most  bumble  servsnt* 
Feb.  4y  J782.  Sam.  JoHNSOlf. 

TO  EDMOND  M ALONE,  £80. 

SIR, 

I  have  for  many  weeks  been  so  much  out  of  order,  that  I  have  gone 
out  only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs*  Thrale*9,  where  I  can  use  all  the  freedom 
that  sickness  requires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss,  that  I  am  not 
with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer.    I  hope  hereafter  to  see  you  often. 

lam.  Sir, 
Your  most  humbled  servant, 
Fcb.97»  17t3.  Sam.  JoHMSOlf. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

DBA&  SIE, 

I  hope  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  enrjoy  thelindneit  of 
my  fiends.  I  think  this  wild  adhefence  to  Chatterton  more  onftN 
countable  than  the  obstinate  defence  of  Ossian.  In  Osvian  there  h  k  ni* 
tional  pride,  which  may  be  forgiven,  though  it  cannot  be^applimM. 
In  Chatterton  there  is  nothing  bnt  the  resolution  to  say  again 'wbat  iMa 
'once  been^said.  I  am.  Sir, 

Yonr  humble  servant, 
March  «,  178«,  Ham.  JoUNaoif. 

These  short  letUrs  shew  the  regard  which  Dr.  Johnson  entertained 
for  Mr.  Malone,  who  the  more  he  is  known  is  the  more  highly  valued. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  was  prevented  from  shuriog  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  gentleman's  table,  ut  which  he  would  in  every 
respect  have  been  fully  gratiGed.  Mr.  Malone,  who  has  so  ably  sac* 
ceeded  him  as  an  Editor  of  Shakspeare,  has,  iu  his  Preface  done  greit 
and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

TO   MRS.   LUCT   P0R1ER   IN    LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

I  went  away  from  Lichfield  ill,  and  have  had  a  troublesome  time  with 
my  breath  ;  for  some  weeks  I  have  been  disordered  by  a  cold,  of  which 
I  could  not  get  the  violence  abated,  till  1  had  been  let  blood  three  times. 
1  have  not,  however,  been  ko  bad  but  that  I  could  have  written,  and  am 
sorry  that  I  nci^lected  it. 

My    dwelling  is  but  melancholy;  both  Williams   and  Desmooliiii, 
and  myself,  are  very  sickly  ;  Frank  is  iot  well ;  and  Poor  Levett  died 
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Hibii  bed  the  otbtr  cUy^  by  a  suddeo  stroke;  I  luppoiBe  not^memnote 
pasted  between  health  and  death  ;  so  uncertain  are  human  things. 

Such  is  the  appeurance  of  the  world  about  me ;  I  hope  your  scenes  are 
nore  cheerful.  Bat  whatever  befals  us,  thou^j^h  it  is  wise  to  be  aerious, 
it  is  useless  aad  foolish,  and  perhaps  siofui»  to  b«  gloomy.  JLet  as» 
therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can  ;  though  the  loss  of  friends 
will  be  felt,  and   poor    Lcvett  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  for  thirty 

years. 

Forgive  ne,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of  writing ;  1  hope  to  mend 
that  and  any  other  faults.     Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

Make  my  comptiments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  Mr. 
fenrtofi,  and  the  whok  eompany  of  my  friends,     lam,  my  dear. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
^doB,  March  9,  1782.  SAM.  JOBiliON. 

TO  THE  SAMS. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

My  last  was  but  a  dull  letter,  and  I  know  not  that  this  will  be  much 

fblire'«heerfnl ;  I  am,  however  willing  to  write,  because  you  are  desiroua 

to  hear  froUk  me. 

My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth  week,  for  it  is  not  yet  over. 

1  ^ras  last  Thursday  blooded  for  the  fourth  time,  and  have  since  found 

tayselfmacfa   relieved,  but   I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt;    so  that 

fnncr  we  parted  I  have  had  but  little  comfort,  but  I  hope  that  the  spring 

%ill  reeover  me ;  and  that  in  the  summer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again^ 

for  I  will  not  delay  my  visit  another  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

I  have,  fay  adverti»ing,  found  poor  Mr.  Levett's  brothers  in  Yorkshire, 

who  will  take  the  little  he  has  left ;  it  is  but  little,  yet  it  will  be  welcome, 

fcr<I  believe  they  are  of  very  low  condition. 

To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  but  sickness  and  death,  is  but  a 

glaony   state ;  but  1  hope  better  times,  even  in  this  world,  will  comOf 

Mid  whatever  this  world  may  with-hold  or  give,  we  shall  be  happy  in  a 

batter  state.     Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Lucy. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  my  old 

friend  Hetty  Bailey,  and  to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your's  affectionately, 

Bolt-Coart,  Fleet-street.  Sam.  JouNSOV. 

Marek  19, 1788. 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  he  thus  feelingly  men- 
tiaos  hit  respected  friend,  and  physician.  Dr.  Lawrende  :— Poor  Law- 
rtoca  has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and  I  have  lost  the  conversa- 
tioa  •f  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  companion,  and  a 
ifseod  vbam  loag  fiuniliarity  has  much  endeared.     Lawrence  is  oue 
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oF  the  best  men  whom  I  have  known.—*  NostruM  onmium  miserere 

Deus: 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  custom  when  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lawrence  con- 
cerning hi!9  own  healthy  to  use  the  Latin  language.  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these  letters  as  a  specimen  : 

T.  Lawrencio,  Medico^  S, 

Novum  friguSf  nova  iussis,  nova  spirandi  difficu/tast  novam  stm^ 
guinis  missionem  suadent^  quam  tamen  te  inconsuiio  nolim  fieri.  Ad 
te  venire  vix  possumy  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venias,  Licere  vel  non  lieere 
uno  verbo  dicendum  est ;  catera  mihi  et  Holdero  reliqueris.  Si  per  te 
licet f  imperatur  nuncio  Holderum  ad  me  deducere. 

Maiis  Calendis,  1782. 

Postqudm  tu  discesseris,  quo  me  vertam  ? 

TO   CAPTAIN    LANGTON,    IN    ROCHESTER. 
DHAR  SIR, 

It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another ;  and,  whatever  bai  been 
the  reason,  neither  you  have  written  to  me,  nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friend^ 
ship  die  away  by  negligence  and  silence,  is  certainly  not  wise.  It  is 
voluntarily  to  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary 
pilgrimage,  of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  mubt  be  taken  finally  away,  be 
that  travels  on  alone,  will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do 
not  forget  me;  you  see  that  I  do  not  forget  you.  It  u  pleasing  in  the 
silence  of  solitude  to  think,  that  there  is  one  at  least,  however  distant,  of 
whose  benevolence  there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom  there  is  yet  hope  of 
seeing  again. 

Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the  history  is  mournful.  The 
spring  of  last  year  deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man  whose  eye  for  fifteen 
years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness; 
for  such  another  friend,  the  general  course  of  human  things  will  not  suf- 
fer man  to  hope.  I  passed  the  Summer  at  Streatham,  but  there  was  no 
Thrale;  and  having  idled  away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
neglected  mind,  1  made  a  journey  to  Staffordithire  on  the  edge  of  winter. 
The  season  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the  friends  sickly  whom 
1  went  to  see.  After  a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habitation 
possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women,  where  my  dear  old  friend, 
Mr.  Levett,  to  whom  as  he  used  to  tell  me,- 1  owe  your  acquumtance, 
died  a  few  weeks  ago,  suddenly,  in  his  bed  ;  there  passed  not,  1  believe, 
a  minute  between  health  and  death.  At  night,  as  at  Mn*.  Thrale*#,  I 
was  musing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with  uncommon  earnestness,  that 
however  I  might  alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  1  might  remove, 
I  would  endeavour  to  retain  Levett  about  me  ;  in  the  morning  my  servant 
brought  me  word  that  Levett  was  called  to  another  state,  a  state  for 
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wbich,  T  think,  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was  fery  useful  to  the 
poor.     How  much  soever  1  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued 

him  more. 

J  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks  of  a  disorder,  from  which, 
at  the  expence  of  about  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  1  hope  I  am  now  re^ 


covering. 


You,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  ii  more  cheerful  scene ;  you  see  George 
fond  of  his  book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively,  with  my  own 
little  Jenny  equal  to  the  best :  and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your 
quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have  Lady  Kothes  ready  to  concur.  May 
whatever  you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased,  and  whatever  you  suffer  of 
evil  be  diminished. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant. 

Bolt-coo rt,  Fleel-itrcet,  Sam.   JoHN80N» 

March  90,  1789* 

TO   MR.  HECTOR,   IN    BIRMINGHAM. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  hope  I  do  not  very  grossly  flatter  myself  to  imagine  that  you, 
and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  account  of  me.  I  per- 
formed the  journey  to  Loudon  with  very  little  inconvenience,  and  came 
safe  to  my  habitation,  where  I  found  nothing  but  ill  health,  and,  of 
consequence,  very  little  cheerfulness.  I  then  went  to  visit  a  little  way 
ioto  the  country,  where  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  hung 
eight  weeks  upon  me,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the  expence  of  fifty 
oaoces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my 
recovery  to  warm  weather,  which  seems  to  make  no  advances  to« 
wards   us* 

Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  grow  better.  In  other 
respects  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I  have  written 
aoy  thing  more  generally  commended  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  and 
have  found  the  world  willing  enough  to  caress  me,  if  my  health  had 
ioTited  me  to  be  in  much  company ;  but  this  season  I  have  been  almost 
wholly  employed  in  nursing  myself. 
.  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  and  will  not  put  off  my 
visit  to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  London,  that  I  did 
pot  remember  the  difference  of  seasons* 

Your  hralth  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  improved.  You  will  be 
prudent  enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope,  when  we  meet  again, 
we  shall  cungratulate  each  other  upon  fair  prospects  of  longer  life; 
though  what  are  the  pleasures  of  the  longest  life,  when  placed  in  com- 
parision  with  a  happy  death  ? 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 
LoadoD,  March  9J,  1782.  SaM.  JohNSOK. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

DEAR  SIR, 
That  you  and  dear  Mrs,  Careless  should  have  care  or  carioiity  about 
mf  health,  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every  man  feels  from  findiii|f 
himself  not  forgotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of  our  native  plaoC 
and  our  early  friends,  which  in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  middle  lift^ 
were  overborne  and  suspended.  You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cling 
to  ooe  another:  we  have  outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend  16 
rival  us  in  each  others  kindness.  In  our  walk  through  life  we  b«f« 
dropped  our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may 
offer  US|  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister  with  wbom 
you  can  divide  the  day  :  I  have  no  natural  friend  left ;  but  Providence 
has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  neglect ;  I  have  not  wanted  tuck 
alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could  supply.  My  health  has  been^ 
from  my  twentieth  year^  such  as  has  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day  of 
ease ;  but  it  is  at  least  not  worse  ;  and  (  sometimes  make  myself  lielicve 
that  it  is  better.  My  disorders  are,  however,  still  sufficiently  op* 
pressive. 

1  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again  this  autumn^  and  intend  to  find 
my  wny  through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  and  dear  Mrs^ 
Cartless  well.  I  am,  Sir» 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Sam.  Johnsok. 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates ;  regretted  I  hat  1  could  not  come  t0 
London  this  spring,  but  hoped  we  should  meet  somewhere  in  the  sam-t 
ni0r ;  naentioned  the  state  of  my  afiairs,  and  8ugge«(ted  hopes  of  tomf 
preferment;  informed  him,  that  as  «'The  Beauties  of  Johnson*'  had 
been  published  in  London,  some  obscure  scribbler  had  published  at 
Edinburgh,  what  he  called  '<The  Deformities  of  Johnson.** 

TO  JAMB8    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
3>EAR    SIR, 

The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  froo  each  other  en  Ooed* 
Friday  and  £a8ter-day,  we  must  be  this  year  content  to  miss.  Let  ni, 
however,  pray  for  each  other,  and  hope  to  see  one  another  yet  from  tine 
to  time  with  mutual  delight.  My  disorder  has  been  a  cold,  which  tm» 
peded  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of 
great  uneasiness;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved  ;  and 
nexllo  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  eiyself,  that  yon  wOI 
rejoice  at  mine. 

What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  consider.  Yen 
want  to  know  what  you  shall  do  now;  I  do  not  thiuk  this  time  ef 
bustle  and  confution  like  to  produce  any  advantage  to  you.     Every  man 
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Inm  those  to  reward  and  gratify  who  have  contributed  to  his  adVtancementi 
To  come  hither  with  such  expectations  at  tl>e  expence  of  borrowed  moneys 
irhich,  I  find,  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  considered 
prodent.  1  sin  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitations  seem  to  imply, 
that  yaa  have  already  gone  the  whole  length  of  your  credit.  This  it  to 
att  the  qoiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard*  If  you  anticipate  your  inhe* 
ffttaoce,  you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing ;  all  that  you  receive  must  pay 
far  the  past.  You  must  get  a  place,  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty 
MOW  of  a  great  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil, 
(aod  pregnant  with  so  mach  temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that 
I  Cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  yoa 
1mv€  ;  live  if  you  cftn  on  less ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or 
yieaaore ;  the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret : 
0^  therefore  a.t  home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your  journey 
Mther. 

*'  The  Beauties  of  Johnson"  are  said  to  hive  got  moiiey  to  the  collec- 
tor; if  the  '*  Deformities*'  have  the  same  success,  I  shall  be  btill  a  more 
elrteAsif e  btnefactor. 

Make  my  complrmentt  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  is  I  hope  reconciled  to 
me ;  an4  to  the  young  people  whom  I  never  have  offended. 

You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea  against  the  Solicitow. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 
iMdoa,  March  as,  1789.  Sam.  JobnsON. 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body  and  mind  this  year,  the 
following  correspondence  affords  a  proof  not  only  of  his  benevolence  and 
cooscientious  readiness  to  relieve  a  good  nian  from  error,  but  by  hit 
clothing  one  of  the  sentiments  in  his  '*  Rambler*'  in  different  language. 
Dot  inferior  to  that  of  the  original,  shews  his  extraordinary  command  of 
clear  aad  forcible  expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in  "  The  Morning  Chronicle," 
a  passage  in  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson,"  article  Death,  had  been 
jMNDted  out  as  supposed  by  some  readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the 
words  being,  **  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering 
•Dguish  is  generally  his  folly  ;*'  and  re«pectfully  suggesting  to  him, 
that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any  sentence  in  the  writings  of  an 
•okoowledged  friend  of  religion  and  virtue,  should  not  pass  uucon- 
timdicted. 

Johnson  thu%  answered  the  clergyman's  letter : 

•pa  THE  RE7ERBND  MR.    ■  ■  ,  AT  BATH. 

•IB, 
Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  recovery,  as  I  hope,  from  a 
very  oppfeative  disorder,  I  cannot  neglect  the  acknowledgment  of  your 
No.   11.  5  L 
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Christian  letter.  The  book  called  **  The  Beauties  or  Johnson/*  is  the 
production  of  I  know  not  whom  ;  I  never  saw  it  but  by  casaal  inspec- 
tion, and  considered  myself  as  utterly  disengaged  from  its  consequeoces* 
Of  the  passuge  you  mention,  I  reineinb^T  some  notice  in  some  paper; 
but  kno\vi:ig  that  it  must  be  misrepresented,  I  thought  of  it  no  morey 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  iind  it  in  wy  own  books.  I  am  accu!»tonied  to 
think  little  of  iiews-]>upers ;  but  an  opinion  so  weighty  aud  serious  if 
yours  has  determined  me  to  do,  what  1  should  without  your  beasouable 
admonition,  have  omitted  :  and  1  will  direct  roy  thoughts  to  be  sbewu  io 
its  true  state.  If  1  could  iind  the  pabsa'^e  I  would  direct  you  to  it«  I 
suppose  the  tenor  it^  this: — *  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  strokes  of  Heaven ;  but  of  them  the  pain  is*  bhort,  ai^d  tht 
conclusion  speedy  ;  chronical  disorders,  by  which  we  are  suspended  io 
tedious  tortgre  between  life  and  death,  are  commonly  the  effect  of  oar 
own*  misconduct  and  intemperance.  To  die,  &c.**-This,  Sir,  yoa  see 
is  all  true  and  all  blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in  the  next  week,  to 
have  all  rectified.  My  health  has  been  lately  much  shaken ;  if  you  far 
your  me  with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  bate 
your  prayers.  I  am,    &c» 

May    15,  1789.  SaM.  JoHNSON. 

Thiii  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its  full  effect,  and  the  clergy* 
tnan    acknowledged   it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms. 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracts  from  mine  to  iotrodoce 
them. 

TO   JAMES    BOSWELLi    ESQ. 
DEAR   SIR, 

The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  can- 
not think  myself  shewing  it  more  respect  than  it  claims,  by  sitting  dowD 
to  answer  it  the  day  on  which  I  received  it. 

This  year  iias  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irksome  and  severe  disorder. 
My  respiration  has  been  much  impeded,  and  much  blood  hat  been  taken 
away.  1  am  now  harassed  by  a  caterrhous  cough,  from  which  ray  pur- 
pose is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of  air;  and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing 
to  go  to  Oxford. 

Whether  1  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from  coming  to  Londoo 
this  spring,  I  will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost  much  by  miisiDg 
my  company;  1  have  bcarcely  been  well  for  a  single  week.  I  might 
have  rtM-eivfd  comfort  from  your  kindness;  but  you  would  have  seen 
me  afllicttd,  and,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish.  Whatever  might  have 
been  your  ple;i^uie  or  mine,  1  know  not  how  I  could  have  honestly 
advitcil  you  to  come  hither  with  borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you  will  find  it 
ff  calamity.     Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing  good,  aoi 
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produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil,  both  naturdi  and  moral, 
that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  ineaiis  to  be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whosef 
fortune  i»  very  narrow  ;  Whatever  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever 
bis  reputition  by  intellectual  excellence,  what  can  he  do  ?  or  what 
etil  can  he  prevent?  That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident ;^hc 
hat  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perha|)s,  his  advice  or  admonition  may  be 
u'serul.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence:  many  more  can  find- 
that  he  if>  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise ;  and  few  will  reverence  the  under* 
standincr  that  is  of  »o  little  advantage  to  its  owner.  1  say  nothing  of 
the  personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  however,  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise.  Let 
it  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who  has  money  to  spare,  has 
it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others ;  and  of  such  power  a  good 
inan  must  always  be  desironn. 

'  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,' 
in  Autumn,  both  well  and  both  cheerful;  and  part  each  the  better  for 
the  other^s  company. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  the  young  charmers^ 

I  am,   &c. 
londoD,  Jooe  3,  lycTa.  Sam.  Johnsox, 

TO    MR.   PERKINS. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  much,  pleased  that  you  are  going  a  very  long  joarney^ 
fvbich  may  by  proper  conduct  restore  your  health  and  prolong  yoD^ 
life. 

Observe  these  rules: 

**  1.    Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  toon  at  you  mount  the 
thaite. 

**  S.  Do  not  think  about  frugality;  your  health  is  worth  more  thauit 
can  cost. 

**  9.  Do  not  continue  any  day*s  journey  to  fatigae* 
**  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest. 
'*  5.  Get  a  smart  sea  sickness,-  if  you  can. 
^  6.  Catit  away  all   anxiety,  and  keep  your  mind  easy.. 
7hit  last  direction  is  the  principal  ;  with  an  unquiet  mind,  neither  ex*^ 
«rcite,  nor  diet,  nor  physic,  can  be  of  much  u^e. 

I  with  you,  dear  Sir,  a  prosperous  journey,  and  a  happy  recovery. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

humble  servant, 
Jafy  «9,  17P7.  Sam.  Joii7f8o?r 


^ 
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TO  JAMBS  fi08W£LL,  BfiO. 

Being  uDC^rtain  whether  I  should  have  aixy  oall  this  autmiiD  into 
the  country,  I  did  not  immediately  answer  your  kind  letter.  I  have  n& 
call;  but  if  you  ^eeire  (o  meet  n^e  at  Ashbourne,  I  believe  I  can  come 
thither;  if  you  had  rather  cpaae  to  London,  I  can  st^y  at  Streatbaan: 
take  your  choice. 

This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  th* 
middle  of  Jun^  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder  after  another  !  1  am  uow 
lery  piuch  recovered,  and  hope  still  to  be  better.  What  happioeiia  it  it 
that  Mrs.  Bdswell  has  escaped. 

My  "  Lives**  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  author  of 
Grf^y*s  character :  write  immediately,  and  it  may  be;  perhaps  jet  in* 
aerted. 

Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your  free  choice;  at  any  pUtce 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

I  am  J  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.' 
August  24,  1782,  Sam.  JoHirsoir. 

On  the  SOth  of  August,  I  informed  him  that  my  honoured  father  had 
died  that  morning;  a  complaint  under  which  he  had  loog  laboaredt 
haying  suddenly  come  to  a  crisis*  while  )  was  upon  a  visit  at  thf  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Preston,  froia  whence  1  had  hastened  the  day  btfoie, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  ESO, 

I  have  struggled  through  this  year  with  so  much  iii6rmity  of  body* 
and  such  strong  impressions  of  the  fragility  of  life,  that  deiith,  when- 
ever it  appears,  fills  me  with  melancholy ;  and  I  cannot  bear  without 
emotion,  of  the  removal  of  any  ope,  whom  1  have  known,  iuto  a^iotber 
state. 

Your  father's  death  bad  every  circuDA,staooe  that  coul4  enable  yod  to 
bear  it ;  it  was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  vyas  expected ;  and  as  bis  geoeial 
life  had  been  pious,  his  thoughts  bad  doubtless  for  aii^iy  y-ears  past  been 
turned  upon  eternity.  That  you  did  not  find  him  sensible  must  doubt- 
less grieve  you  ;  bis  disposition  towards  yon  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a 
kind,  though  not  of  a  fpnd  father.  Kindness,  at  least  actual,  is  in  oar 
power,  but  fondness  is  not;  and  if  by  negligence  or  impnidence  yoo 
had  extinguished  his  fondness  he  could  not  at  will  rekindle  it.  Nothiog 
then  remained  between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each  other*«  faoiti, 
and  mutual  desire  of  each  other's  happiness. 
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I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of  his  fortune* 
You,  dear  Sir,  have  oov  a  new  station,  and  have  therefore  new  cares, 
and  new  employments.  Life,  as  Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought  to  resem- 
ble a  well-ordered  poem;  of  which  one  rule  generally  received  is,  that 
the  cxardiom  should  be  simple,  and  should  promise  little.  Begin  your 
ew  coarse  of  life  with  the  least  shew,  and  the  least  ex  pence  possible  ; 
yoQ  may  at  pleasure  encrease  both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diraioish 
th^in.  Do  not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  cau  call 
upon  you  for  money  which  jrou  cannot  pay  ;  therefore,  begin  with 
timorous  parsimoDy.     Let  it  be  your  firat  care  not  to  be  in  any  man> 

debt. 

When  tlie  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future  state,  the  present  life 
iBtms  hardly  worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct,  and  maxims  of 
prodance,  which  ene  generation  of  men  has  transmitted  to  another ;  but 
upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced,  i^id 
how  much  good  it  impeded  by  embarrassment  and  distress,  and  how  lit* 
tie  room  the  expedients  of  poverty  leave  for  exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows 
manifest  that  the  boundless  importance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some 
attention  to  the  interest  of  this.  ^ 

Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the  kindness  of  the  agents 
•nd  factors  ;  do  not  disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  uu welcome  gaiety, 
or  apparent  suspicion.  From  them  you  must  learn  the  real  state 
of  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your  tenants,  and  the  value  of  your 
lands. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell ;  I  think  her  expectations  from 
air  and  exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can  form.  I  hope  she  will  live  long 
•od  happily. 

1  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Kasay  has  beeo  here ;  we  dined  cheer- 
fully together.  1  entertained  lately  a  young  gentleman  frbm  Corricb* 
atachin. 

I  received  your  letters  only  tliia  morning. 

I  am^  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &€• 

U«dea,  $eplemb«r  7,  1799,  Sak.  JohnsQK. 

Id  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one  from  him,  dissuad- 
tng  me  from  hastening  to  him  as  I  had  proposed ;  what  is  prQpev 
for   publication  is  the  following  paragraph,   equally  just  and  tender: 

One  ex^)ence,  however,  I  would  not  have  you  to  spare ;  let  nothing 
be  omitted  that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  it  should  be 
necessary  to  transplant  her  for  a  time  into  a  softer  cliuMite.  She  is 
the  prop  and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much,  must  your  children  suffer  b^ 
losing  her. 

My  wife  wsis  now  so  much  convinced  of  his  sincere  friendship  for 
me,  and  regard  for  her,  that,  without  any  suggestioa  00  my  part,>he 
wrote  him  a  v^jy  polite  and  grateful  Utter. 
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DR.  JOHNSON    TO   MRS.    BOSWELL. 
DEAR   IjADYt 

I  have  not  often  received  so  much  ]>leasure  asr  from  yoar  invitation' 
to  Anchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back  is,  indeed,  too  great 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  year;  but  if  my  health  ir  ere  fully  recovered, 
I  would  suffer  nor  little  heat  and  cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rnu^h  road  to  keep 
me  from  you.  I  am,  fndeed,  not  without  hope  of  sbein^  Aurhinleck 
again  ;  but  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  i  must  see  ittt  lady  well,  and 
brisk,  and  airy.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  amoni^  many  greater  rcHsoos,' 
take  care,  dear  Madam,  of  your  health,  ^pare  no  expence,  and  want 
DO  attendance  that  can  procure  eane,  to  preserve  it.  Be  very  careful 
to  keep  your  mind  quiet  ;  and  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  give  au  ac-' 
count  of  your  recovery  to,  Madam, 

Yonr's,   &c. 
LondoB,  September  7,  1782.  Sam.  JOHN8ON. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR   SIR, 

Having  passed  almost  this  whole  year  in  a  succession  of  disorders,  t 
#ent  in  October  to  BrightlVelmstone,  whither  I  came  in  a  state  of  so 
much  weakness,  that  I  rested  fonr  times  in  walking  between  the  inn  and 
the  lodging.  By  physic  and  abstinence  1  grew  better,  and  am  now 
reasonably  easy,  though  at  a  great  di&taRce  from  health.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  health  begins,  after  seventy,  and  long  before  to  have  a 
meaning  different  from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable 
to  murmur  at  the  established  order  of  the  creation,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppose 
ift,  he  that  lives,  must  grow  old  ;  and  he  that  would  rather  grow  old  than 
die,  has  God  to  thank  for  the  in6rmities  of  old  age. 

At  your  long  bilence  lam  rather  angry.  Yon  do  not,  since  now  yon 
are  the  head  of  your  houee,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  try  uiiether 
you  or  your  friend  can  live  longer  without  writing,  nor  suspect  after  so 
many  years  of  friendship,  that  when  I  do  not  write  to  yon,  I  forget  you. 
Put  all  such  useless  jealousies  out  of  your  head,  and  disdain  to  regulate 
your  own  practice  by  the  practice  of  another,  or  by  any  other  principle 
than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be  settled  ;  your  expence'* 
are  adjusted  to  your  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in  their  proper  places. 
Resolve  not  to  be  poor;  whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a 
great  enemy  to  human  happiness  ;  it  certainly  destroys  liberty,  and  it 
makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremely  diBicult. 

Let  uie  know  the  history  of  your  life,  bince  yuur  accession  to  your 
estate.  How  many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how  much  land  in  your 
own  baud,  and  what  bargains  you  make  with  your  tenants. 
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Of  my  '  LiFes  of  the  Poets/  they  have  printed  a  new  edition  in  octaFo, 

bear,  of  three  thousand.     Did   1  give  a  set  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  If  I  did 

not,  I   will   do   it  out  of  these.     Whm  ^id  you  make  of  all  your  copy  ? 

Mrs.   Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are  noyi  for  the  winter,  iu  Argyllr 

street.     Sir   Joshua   Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is   well  again 

and  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
JLK)adoD«  Dec.  7*  l?^^-  SaM  JoHNSOK. 

TO  DR,  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  80. 1779. 

•  i  was  made  happy  by  your  kind  letter,  which  gave  us  the  agreeable 
hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Scotland  again. 

I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  re<v 
covery.  1  am  better,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  you 
by  my  attention  of  how  much  consequence  I  esteem  your  health  to  the 
wrorldand  to  myself.     I  remain.  Sir,  with  grateful  respect. 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Margaret  Boswell. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a  very  material  alteration  with 
renpect  to  Johnson's  reception  in  that  family.  The  manly  authority  pf 
the  husband  no  longer  curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady  ;  and  as 
ber  vanity  had  been  fully  gratified,  by  having  the  Colossus  of  Literature 
Attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she  gradually  became  less  assiduous  to 
please  him.  Whether  her  attachment  to  him  wasalrcady  divided  by 
soother  object,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's 
.penetration  was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced  attention  ;  for  on  the  Qth 
of  October  this  year,  we  find  him  making  a  parting  ose  of  the  library 
at  Streatham,  and  pronouncing  a  prayer,  which  he  composed  on  leaving 
Mr.  Thrale't  family. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me  by  thy  grace,  that  I 
.ipty,  with  humble  and  sincere  thankfulness,  remember  the  comforts  and 

conveniencies  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place ;  and  that  I  may  resign 
them  vith  holy  submission,  equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when 
Thou    gtvest,  and    when   Thou  tukestaway.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 
To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend  this  family.     Blest, 

goide,  and  defend   them,  thut  they  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  at 

finally   to  enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's 

sake.     Amen. 

One  cuniiot    rea<l   this  pra)er  without  some  emotions  not  very  favour- 

able  to  the  Udy  whme  coniiuct  occasioned  it. 

In  one  of  his  memoiandum  books  1  tind,  Sunday,  went  to  church  at 

Streatham.     Templa  valedixi  cum  osoulo^ 
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He  met  Mr  Fliilip  Metcalfe  often  at  Sir  JeAna  ReyneM^ti  airf  ddler 
places,  aDd  was  a  good  deal  with  htm  at  BrrghthelmstOBt  fhb  aiitmM^ 
being  pleased  at  once  with  his  excellent  table  aod.animated  conversatMi 
Mr.  Metcalfe  shewed   him  great  respect,  and  sent  hfm  a  note  that  be 
might  have  the  ase  of  his  carriage  whenever  hepleased.  Johnson  (3d  Oct* 
178^)   returned  this  polite  answer  :— -Mr.  Johnson  is  very  much  obliged 
by  the  kind  offer  of  the  carriage,  but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr« 
Metcalfe's  carriage,  except  when  he  can  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Mel« 
calfe^s company.     Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  be  but  highly  pleased  that  hia 
company  was  thus  valued  by  Johftson,  and  he  frequently  attended  him 
in   airings.     They  also  went  together  to  Chichester,  and  they  visited 
Petworth,  and  Cowdry,  the  venerable  teat  of  the  Lorda  Mootacote. 
Sir,   (said  JohntoU))  I  should  like  to  stay  bere  foor-and«twenty  hoiift. 
We  see  here  how  our  ancestors  lived. 

Tbat  bis  curiosity  was  skill  unabated,  appears  from  two  lettert  to 
Mr.  John  Nkhola  of  the  10  and  2<Kh  of  October  this  year.  Inoaeba 
aays  ^  have  looked  into  yomr  *  Aaeodotes,'  and  you  will  hardly  thank  e 
lover  of  literary  history  for  telliog  you,  that  he  has  been  much  informad 
and  gratified.  1  wish  yon  wotald  add  your  own  discoveries  and  intelligene 
to  tho«e  of  Dr.  Rawlinson,  and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood, 
Think  of  it.  In  the  other,  I  wii>h.  Sir,  ^ou  could  obtain  some  fuller  iii« 
formation  of'Jortin,  Markhmd,  and  Thirlby.  Tbey  weKe  thrall  aoB« 
temporaries  of  great  eminence. 

TO  )»R  JOSHUA  l(SYlfOI.I>flr 

]>£AR  SIR, 

I  heard  yesterday  of  your  late  disorder,  aeid  should  think  ill'of  myiif 
if  I  had  heard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heardlikewiae  ofyo«iri«cov«iyj 
which  I  sincerely  wish  to  be  complete  and  permanent.  Your  oouotvy  his 
been  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  I  of  loiiil|^ 
cue  of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends ;  but  I  hope  you  will  stiFtl  live  kMlf^ 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  and  that  more  enjoymei»t  of  your  et«gaiice, 
your  intelligence,  and  your  benevolence,  ia  sliU  reserved  for,  deaYSi^, 
your  most  affectionate^  &c. 

BrightelmstoBe,  I^AM.  JovHStfir. 

Jfov. 14,  1782. 

The  Heverend  Mr.  Wilson  having  dedicated  to  him  his  <^  ArcBieolo- 
ffical  Dictionary,"  that  mark  of  respect  was  thus  acknowledged  : 

TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  WILSON,  CLITHEROE,  LANCASHIRR. 

REVEREND  SIR, 

That  I  have  long  omitted  to  return  you  thaukafor  the  hoaour  coOi- 
ferred  upon  me  by  your  DedicatioD,  I  aotrevt  you  witb  great 
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not  to  coDtider  a^  more  faulty  than  it  is.  A  very  importunate  and  op<- 
fMretsive  disorder  has  for  some  time  debarred  me  from  the  pleasures,  and 
obstructed  me  in  the  duties  of  life.  The  esteem  and  kiifdness  of  wise 
'and  good  men  is  one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  I  cau  be  content  to  lose ; 
and  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  this  pleasure  is  received,  is  a  duty 
•f  which  1  hope  never-to  be  reproached  with  the  final  neglect.  1  there- 
fere  now  return  you  thanks  for  the  notice  which  I  have  received  from  you» 
Aod  which  1  consider  as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more  bulk,  but 
■lore  weight;  not  only  as  extending  its  superficies,  but  as  increasing 
its  value.  Your  book  was  evidently  wanted,  and  will,  1  hope,  find  its 
way  into  the  school,  to  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  it ; 
for  no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  ancient  rites  and  practices  as  not  to  want 
it.  As  1  suppose  myself  to  owe  part  of  your  kindness  to  my  excellent 
fnend.  Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewise  a  jnstclaim  to  my  acknowledge- 
flitnt,  which  1  hope  you.  Sir,  will  transmit.  There  will  soon  appear  a 
htw  edition  of  my  Poetical  Biography;  if  you  will  accept  of  a  copy  to 
keep  me  in  your  mind,  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  how  it  maybe  con- 
veniently conveyed  to  yon.  This  pre^nt  is  small,  but  it  is  given  with 
good  will  by.  Reverend  Sir| 

Your  most,  &c. 
Dtcembersi,  1789,  Sam.  Johnson. 

In  i783,  he  was  more  severely  afflicted  than  ever,  as  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  his  correspondence  ;  but  still  the  same  ardonr  for  literature, 
the  same  constant  piety,  the  same  kindness  for  his  friends,  and  the  same 
vivacity  both  in  conversation  and  writing,  distinguished  him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of  what  1  was  doing  at 
Aoehinleck,  and  particularly  mentioned  what  I  knew  wonld  pleatie 
lN0g<— my  having  brought  an  old  man  of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely  cot^ 
legeto  a  comfortable  habitation  within  my  enclosures,  where  he  hsd  good 
Mgbboors  near  tohim,-«-I  received  an  answer  in  February,  of  which  I 
•stfACt  what  follows : 

I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your  activity  at  Auchinleck,  and 
with  the  old  gentleman,  whom  yon  have  so  kindly  removed,  may  live 
loBg  to  promote  your  prosperity  by  bis  prayers.  You  have  now  a  new 
cheracter  and  new  duties ;  think  on  them  and  practise  them. 

Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue,  and  whatever  it  is,  live 
«poD  less.  Resolve  never  to  he  poor.  Frugality  is  not  only  ibe  basis 
•f  quiet,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
himaelf ;  we  must  have  enough  before  we  have  to  spare. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell  grows  well ;  and  hope  that  to 
keep  her  well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted.  May  you  long  live 
happily  together.  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you  Baxtei's 
Aoacreon.    1  cannot  get  that  edition  in  LfOndou. 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  Loudon  the  night  before,  I 
glad  to  find  him  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  boose  in  Argyll«street,  appear* 
Ma.  11.  6  M 
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anc^  of  frieiijclship  betwceo  them  beiog^  still  kept  up.     I  was  shewn  ioto 
his  rooiDy   aud  after  the  Brst  ^futatioo  he  saidj,   I  apn  glad  you  are  come : 
1  am  very  ill.     He  looked  pule,   and  wa§  di»tre8«ed  with  a  difficulty  af 
breathing  :  but  after  the  couimoo  enquiries  he  a^«iumed  hin  usual  strong 
aniiuuted   style  of  couversatiou.     Seeing  me  uow  for  the  first  time  as  a 
Laird,  or    proprietor  of  land,  lie  began  thus:  Sir,  the  superiority  of  a 
couutry-geutleman over  the  poeplt^  upon  his  estate  is  ver}'  agreeable;  and 
he  whusays  he  does  uot  feel  it  to  be  agreeable,  lies  ;  for  it  must  be  agree- 
able  to  have  a  casual  superiorit}'  over  those  who  are  by  nature  eauai  with 
us.     Boswell.     Yet,  Sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of  land  who  prefer 
living  in  Loudon.     Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Loo- 
don,  the  intellectual  superiority  that  is  enjoyed  there,  may  counter* 
balance  the  other.     Besides,  Sir,  a  man  may  prefer   the  state  of  the 
couniry-gentleman  upon  the  whole,  aud  vet  there  may  uevrr  beamo* 
meut  when  he  is  willing  to  make  the  change,  to  quit  London  for  it.     He 
said,  It  is  better   to  hnve  tive  p^r  ceit/ out  of  land,   ihau  out  of  mooey^ 
because  ii  i»more  secure;  but  the  readiness  of  transfer,  and  promptu^sf 
of  interest,  make  many  people  rather  chuose  the  fundo.  Nay,  there  is  an* 
other  disadvantage  belonging  to  land,  compared  with  mohey.  A  man  is 
not  so  much  alraid  of  beiug  a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord. 
Boswell.     Becamte   ihere  is  a  sort  of  kindly  connection  between  a  land* 
lord  and  his   tenants.     Johnson.     No,  Sir;  many   landloids   with  us 
never  see  their  tenants.     It  is  because   if  a  landlord  drives  away  ^is 
teoantSf  ha  may  uot  get  others ;  whereas  the  demand  for  mooc^r  is  m 
great,    it  may  always  be  lent. 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the  factioUtS  oppositioo  (a 
Government  at  this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure  t»  the  Ueiao- 
lution.  Sir,  (said  he  in  a  low  voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me^  whiia 
his  old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fermentiug  in  his  mind,  this  Haooaa^iaa 
family  is  isolte  here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had  fcieads, 
who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  174$*  When  the  right  of  tbe  King  ia  aai 
reverenced,  ihere  will  not  be  reverence  for  those  appointed  by  tbe  Kmil* 
Uis  observation  that  the  present  royal  family  has  no  friends,  hm  been 
too  much  juslitied  by  tlie  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of  naay  whp  were 
under  great  obligations  to  his  Majesty;  at  the  same  time  iba  re  are  1|»* 
Dourable  exceptions;  aud  the  vary  next  year  after  thia coovefiatm^ 
and  ever  siuce,  the  King  basl^a^l  as  extensive  and  geiaroua  suppotias 
ever  was  given  to  auy  moiurch,  and  has  had  the  aatia&ictiiioo  of  knowing 
that  he  was  more  aud  more  endeared  to  his  paople. 

He  repeated  to  me  bis  verses  on  Mr.  Levett,  with  an  emolion  wUcb 
gave  them  full  aifecf ;  and  then  he  was  pleased  to  say,  yoa  amst  be  ai 
much  with  me  aii  you  can.  You  have  doue  me  good.  Yoti  caaoot  thi^k 
how  much  better  1  am«  since  you  came  in. 

Me  »ent  a  message  to  acquaiut  Mrs.  Thrale  that  I  was  arrived.  I  bad 
not  seen  her  since  her  husband*s  death.  She  soon  appeared,  and  ^ 
voured  me  with  an  iuvitatioo  tostay  to  dinner,  which  1  accepted.  TbeM 
iva^  no  other  company  but  herself  and  three  of  her  daughters,  Dr«Jctk«r 
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ion,  ihd  t.  l!(h^  too  said,  tli^  was  rei^r  ^lad  I  was  come,  for  she  was 
{(dng  to  Bath,  and  should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Jotihson  before 
I  tetne.  ThU  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind  ;  and  I  who  had  not  beeni 
ioforaed  of  any  change,  imagined  all  to  be  as  well  as  forriierty.  He  wui 
flttle  inclined  to  talk  at  dinner,  and  went  to  bleep  after  it :  biit  when  he 
jdiAed  U5  ia  the  drawing-room,  he  seemed  revived,  and  wils  again  him- 

T^lkihg  of  Conversation,  he  said.  There  must,  in  the  first  place,  ht 
kd6#tedge,  there  must  be  ihuteriats; — in  the  second  plaCe,  there  must 
fitf  A  cotiimand  of  words  ;^n  th^  third  place,  tiiere  most  be  imagina- 
tfdil,  td  place  things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonty  seen  in  ;— 
ind  \tk  the  fourth  place,  the^e  must  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  fesolutioa 
that  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failures  ;  this  last  is  an  essential  requisite ; 
Arf  #flAt  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  /  want  it ; 
I  throvir  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  stick.  I  wondered  to  hear  hicii 
|ifk  thus  of  hilA^elf,  and  said,  I  don^t  know.  Sir,  how  this  may  be ;  biit 
I  iliti  sure  y6u  beat  other  people's  cards  out  of  their  hands.  I  doubt 
#hether  he  heard  this  remark.  While  we  went  on  talking  triumphantly, 
I  was  fixed  in  admiration,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Thrule,  O,  for  short-hand  to 
tike  this  down  !^-YouMl  carry  it  all  in  your  head,  (said  she;)  a  long 
hetd  is  as  good  as  short-hand. 

It  has  beeu  observed  and  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Charles  Fox  never 
tfllked  with  any  freedom  in  the  pretteuce  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  though  it  is 
wdl  known,  and  I  myself  can  witness,  that  his  conversation  is  various, 
floettt,  and  exceedingly  agreeable.  Johnson's  own  experience,  however,  , 
6f  thut  gentleman's  reserve  was  a  sufficient  reas6n  for  hit  going  on  thus  ; 
Fox  never  talks  in  private  company ;  not  from  any  determination  not 
16  talk,  but  because  he  has  liot  the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is 
tfscil  to  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  no  wiah  for  that 
df  a  private  company.  A  man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand 
^nrtdf,  if  set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  not  beat  the  pains  to 
coont  his  dice.  Burke\  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind ;  he  doe^ 
jMft  tsrik  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  is  mind  is  full. 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of  oiir  old  acquaintance  : 
•Mfsaaa  jg  ^  good  man.  Sir;  but  he  is  a  vain  man  and  a  liar.  M<?, 
However,  only  tells  lies  of  vanity;  of  victories,  for  instance,  in  con* 
^iMation,  which  never  happened.  This  alluded  to  a*  story  which  I 
Aad  repeated  from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain  Juhnsbu  with  its  wilcf 
kMNado  :  This  Johnson,  Sir,  (said  he,)  whom  yon  are  alt  afraid  of,  witf 
dhrlnk,  if  you  come  close  fo  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  loud  as  he. 
lift  once  maintained  the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beau>y  but  in  utility. 
9ir,  (rfaid  I,)  what  bay  you  to  the  peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  uf  the 
ii#st  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  but  would  have  as  much  utility  if 
ila  feathers  were  all  of  one  colour.  He /e!t  what  I  thus  produced,  and 
llsd  recoarse  to  his  usual  expedient,  ridicnle:  exclaiming,  A  peacock 
»  ttUp  and  a  fox  btia  tail;  and  then  be  burst  out  into  a  laugh.— 
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Well,  Sir,  (naid  I,  with  a  ttrong  Toice,  looking  hiin  fall  IQ  the  facej 
yoQ  have  unkennelled  your  fox  ;  pursue  him  if  you  dare.  He  had  not 
a  word  to  say.  Sir.— Johnsop  told  me,  that  this  was  fiction  from  be« 
ginning  to  end.  « 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  I  wonder  how  1  thonld  hare 
any  enemies  ;  for  I  do  harm  to  nobody,  fioswell.  In  the  first  plaeep 
Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  you  set  out  with  attacking 
the  Scotch ;  so  you  got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies.  Johnson*  Why, 
I  own,  that  by  my  definition  of  oats  I  meant  to  vex  them.  BoawelL 
Pniy,  Sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your  antipathy  to  the  Scotch.  John* 
son.  I  cannot  Sir.  Boswell.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  it  was  because  they 
sold  Charles  the  Firvt.  .Johnson.  Then,  Sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found 
out  a  very  good  reason. 

Surely  the  moat  obstinate  and  sulky  rationality,  the  most  determined 
aversion  to  this  great  and  good  man,  must  be  cured,  when  he{is  seen  thus 
playing  with  one  of  his  prejudices,  of  which  he  candidly  admitted  that 
he  could  not  tell  the  reason.  It  was,  however,  probably  owing  to  Us 
having  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  the  needy 
adventurers,  many  of  whom  he  thought  were  advanced  above  their 
merits,  by  means  which  he  did  not  approve.  Had  he  in  his  early  life 
heen  in  Scotland,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible,  independent  gentle 
.nen,  who  lived  rationally  and  hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could  have 
entertained  soch  unfavourable  and  unjust  notions  of  his  fellow-tobjecta. 
And  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  he  did  visit  Scotland,  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  fuTly  sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  his  **  Journey  to  the  Western 
i»lands.*' 

Next  day,  Saturday,  March  29,  I  found  him  still  at  Mrs.  ThraleV 
f>ut  he  told  roe  that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  better,  but  I  perceived  he  was  but  an  unruly  patient,  for  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys,  who  visited  him,  while  I  was  with  him  said.  If  you  were 
iraetabte,  Sir,  I  should  prescribe  for  you. 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  respectable  friend  had  made  to  me, 
upon  the  then  state  of  Government,  when  those  who  had  been  loneia 
opposition  had  attained  to  power,  as  it  was  supposed,  a^ainat  theiocli« 
nation  of  the  Sovereign.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  (said  this  gentlcmao)* 
about  the  King*  He  langhs  at  them  all;  he  plays  thtm  one  against 
another.  Johnson.  Don*tthink  so,  Sir«  The  Kiii^  is  a^  much  oppressed 
as  a  man  can  be.     If  he  plays  them  one  against  another,  he  wins  nothing. 

I  hud  paid  a  vi»it  to  General  Oglethorpe  in  the  nioriiii)g^  and  was  told 
by  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  coinpauy  on  Satuiday  evenings,  and  be 
would  meet  me  at  Dr.  Johnson's  that  night.  When  I  mentioned  this  ta 
Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a  great  value 
for  Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his  disease  unexpectedly  shewed  itself; 
his  an^er  suddenly  kindled,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence,  Did  not  yoo 
tell  him  oot  to  come  t  Am  I  to  be  hufiitd  in  this  manner  ?  I  satisfied  hio 
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thml  I  coald  not  divine  that  the  visit  would  not  be  coDvenient^  and  thai 
1  certainly  could  not  take  it  upon  me  of  my  own  accord  to  forbid  tlie 
General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  erening  in  Mrs.  Williams*s  roo^n,  at  tea 
and  coflTee  with  her  and  Mn.  Desmonlint,  who  were  also  both  ill ;  it  wus 
a  sad  scene,  and  he  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour.  He  said  of  a  per- 
formance that  had  lately  come  out.  Sir,  if  you  should  search  all  the  mad** 
houses  in  England,  you  would  not  find  ten  men  who  would  write  so, 
and  think  it  sense. 

I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe's  arrival  was  announced,  and 
wtlef^the  Iadie9.  Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the  parlour,  and  was  at 
courteous  as  ever.  The  Geueral  said,  he  was  busy,  reading  the  writers  o( 
the  middle  age.  Johnson  said  they  were  very  curious.  Oglethorpe. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  usurped  the  power  of  the  nation's  moneys 
and  used  it  tyrannically.  Government  is  now  carried  ou  by  corrupt  in<- 
flnence,  instead  of  the  inherent  right  in  the  King.  Johnson.  Sir,  the 
want  of  inherent  right  in  the  King  occasions  all  this  disturbance.  What 
we  did  at  the  Revolution  was  necessary  :  but  it  broke  our  constitution* 
Oglethorpe.     My  futher  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  I  breakfasted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seemed 
flanch  relieved,  having  taken  opium  the  night  before.  He,  however, 
l^otested  against  it,  as  a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with  the  utmoai 
reluctance,  and  only  in  extreme  necessity.  I  mentioned  huw  commonly 
it  was  used  in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  so  perniciousaa 
be  apprehended.  He  grew  warm,  and  said,  Turks  take  opium,  and 
Christians  take  opium  ;  but  Rossel,  in  his  account  of  Aleppo,  tells  us, 
that  it  is  as  disgraceful  in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  as  it  is  with 
na  to  g(ft  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amaxing  how  things  are  exaggerated.  A 
gentleman  was  lately  telling  in  a  company  where  I  was  present,  that  in 
France  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fashion  marries,  he  takes  an  opera  girl  into 
keeping ;  and  this  be  mentioned  as  a  general  custom.  Pray,  Sir,  (said  I) 
how  rotiny  opera  girls  may  there  be  ?  He  answered  About  fourscore* 
Well  then.  Sir,  (said  I,)  you  see  there  can  be  no  more  than  fourscore 
men  of  fashion  who  can  do  this. 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea;  and  she  and  I  talked  before  him  upon  a 
tdpic  which  he  had  once  borne  patiently  from  me  when  we  were  by  our- 
selves,— his  not  complaining  of  the  world,  because  be  waH  not  called  to 
gMse  great  office,  nor  had  attained  to  great  wealth.  He  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  I  confess  with  some  justice,  and  commanded  us  to  have 
Ame.  Nobody,  (said  he,)  has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner,  to  bring 
Wforea  man  his  own  character,  and  the  events  of  his  life,  when  be  does 
Bol  choose  it  should  be  done.  I  never  have  sought  the  world ;  the  world 
was  not  to  seek  me.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  much  has  been  done 
for'  roe.  All  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the  world  are  unjust.  I 
iKrer  knew  a  man  of  meril  neglected ;  it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault 
that  he  failed  of  success,     A  man  may  bide  his  head  in  a  hole:  he  may 
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go  iuto  the  coitntry»  and  publish  a  book  now  and  then,  which  nobodj 
reads,  and  then  coaorplaiDS  he  is  neglected.  There  is  no  reason  why  anjr 
perHoti  should  exert  himself  for  a  man  whohus  written  a  good  book :  he 
has  not  written  it  for  atiy  indrvidaal.  I  may  as  well  make  a  prriient  to  the 
postman  who  brings  roe  a  letter.  When  patronage  was  limited,  an 
author  expected  to  find  a  Maecenuf),  and  cooipUitifd  ifhe  did  notfiod 
one.  Why  should  he  complain?  This  JVfsecenas  has  others  as.  good 
as  he,  or  others  who  have  got  the  start  of  him.  BoswelK  But  surely. 
Sir,  you  will  allow  that  there  are  men  of  merit  at  the  bar,  who  nev«r  get 
practice.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  are  sure  that  practice  is  (^ol  from  an  opi- 
BTonthat  the  person  employed  deserves  it  best ;  so  that  if  a  man  of  merit 
at  the  bar  does  not  'get  practice,  it  is  from  error,  not  from  injustice. 
He  hr  not  neglected.  A  horse  that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  be 
bought,  thongh  he  is  a  very  good  horse  :  but  that  is  from  ignorance,  not 
from  intention. 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty,  ingeuuity,  and  discrl* 
inination^  snch  as  is  seldom  to  to  be  found.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  men  of  merit,  who  have  mo  success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for 
lamenting,  if  they  are  not  a  flowed  to  romp/atn.  They  may' consider  it 
as  ^ard  that  their  merit  sftould  not  have  its  suitable  distinction.  Though 
there  ia  no  mtentional  injustice  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  world^ 
their  merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they  may  yet  repine  against 
Jbriune^  or /ate^  or  by  whatever  name  they  choose  to  call  the  supposed 
ifrjrthological  power  of  Destiny.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  at 
ar  couaofotary  thought,  that  men  of  merit  shouTd  consider  thus  : — How 
rwifch'  harderwonld  it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  merit  and 
all  the  prosperity.  WooM  not  this  be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the 
peor  dcmces  ?  Would  men  of  merit  exchange  their  intellectual  superiority, 
and  the  etijoyntents  arising  from  it,  for  external  dintinction  and  the  plea- 
aores  ol  wealth?'  If  they  wooid  not,  let  them  not  envy  others,  who  are 
poor  where  Ihey  are  rich,  a  compensation  which  is  made  to  them.  Let 
them*  Kyok  inwarda  and  be  satisfied;  recollecting  with  conscious  pride 
#liat  Virgil  finely  says  of  the  Corycius  Senex^  and  which  1  have,  in 
another  place,  with  truth  aud  sincerity,  applied  to  Mr.  Burke: 


Rtgum  et^wkSat  opt9  ammiri,^ 


On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of  wealth,  Johnson  ol)senred». 
A  man  cannot  make  a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  far  as  regards  Society^ 
if  he  does  not  hoard  it ;  for  ifhe  either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out.  Society 
has  the  benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to  ^pend  money  than  to  give  it 
away  :  for  industry  is  more  promoted  by  spending  money  tJian  by  giving 
it  Qway.  A  man  who  spends  his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  goi»d  with  it: 
be  is  not  so  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.  A  man  who  spends  ten  thousand 
a  year  will  do  more  good  than  a  man  who  spends  two  thousand  aud  givca 
away  eight. 
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!•  the  eveoing  I  came  to  him  agua.  He  waa  aomevhat  fretful  from 
bia  iilnesfi.  A.geatlemao  asked  him  whether  he  had  beea  abroad  to-day* 
I>oo*t  talk  »o  childinhly,  («aid  he.)  You  may  as  well  ask  if  1  haoged 
myself  to-day.  1  uifiitioned  politics.  Johnsou.  Sir,  rdasaooobave 
%,  mao  to  break  my  bouesas  talk  to  me  of  public  affairj»,  internal  or  ex- 
tfJruaL     1  have  lived  to  see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be* 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  he  said, 
liocd  Southtwell  was  ^le  highest-bred  man  without  insolence,  that  lever 
«»s  iu  company  with;  the  most  ^uo/i/iec/Ieversaw.  Lord  Orrery  was 
not  dit;ui6ed ;  Lord  Chestertield  was,  but  he  was  insolent*  Lord 
•  #««••••«  i,  g  iQim  of  coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and 
information.  1  don*t  say  he  is  a  mao  1  would  set  at  the  head  of  a  ualioo> 
though  perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  tlie  next  Prime  Minister  that  comes; 
but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at  the  bfad  of  a  Club ;— I  doo*t  say  our  Club;-*- 
f«r  there's  no  such  Club*  Bos  well*  But^  Sir»  was  he  not  oocf;  a 
bctious  mao  ?  Johnson.  O  yes»  Sir ;  aa  factious  a  fellow  as  could  be 
found  :  one  who  was  for  sinking  us  all  into  the  mob*  Bos  well*  How 
tbtUy  Sir»  did  he  get  into  favour  with  the  King  ?  Johnson.  Becauses 
l$ir|  1  suppose  he  promised  the  King  to  do  whatever  the  King  pleased. 

He  said.  Goldsmith**  blundering  speech  to  Lord  Sbelburue»  which 
Jiftbceo  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  be  really  did  make  t*  himt  was 
^ly  a  blunder  in  emphasis:— I  wonder  they  sbonld  call  your  Lordship 
tfaltiftidut  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man ;— -meant,  I  wonder 
Ibey  should  use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach* 

Soon  after  this  time  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  l^  meaoa  of  oiiis 
of  bia  friendsf^  a  proof  that  hia  talents^  as  well  aa  his  obliging  service  to 
Wthocs*  were  ready  as  ever.  He  bad  revited  *'  The  Village/*  an  adAi* 
rtUe  poem»  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe*  Itasentiosentaas  to  the  Isla^ 
notions  of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  virtue,  were  quite  congenial  witb 
hia  own;  and  he  had  taken  the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  coiw 
rtclioos  and  variations,  bot  to  fumiab  some  lioes^  when  be  thooglu  he 
could  give  the  writers'a  meaning  better  than  in  the  wordiof  the  mauu* 
acript. 

On  Sunday,  March  90, 1  found  him  at  luMue  in  the  evening,  and  bad 
tbt  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose  reading,  and  knowbi^ 
lodge  of  life,  and  good  spirits,  supply  him  with  a  never-failing  sooaceoi* 
conversation*  He  mentioned  a  reapectable  gentleman,  who  became  ex^ 
tremely  penurious  near  the  close  of  his  life*  Johaaan  said  there  must 
have  been  a  degree  of  madness  about  bim*  Not  at  all.  Sir,  said  Dr. 
BrockJesby,  bis  judgment  was  entice*  Unluckily,  however,  he  men^io*^ 
ed  that  althoogh  he  had  a  fortune  of  tweoty«seven  thousand  pounds,  be 
denied  himself  many  comforts,  from  an  apprebeoaion  that  he  could  not 
nSprd  them*  Nay,  Sir,  cried  Johnson,  when  the  judgment  ia  so  diaturbod 
that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  is  pretty  well. 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  ny ings ,  wilbout  Ibe  fonnlity  of 
dateij  as  tbej  have  no  reCnrenca  to  any  partkulat  tine  or  ploee. 
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The  more  •  man  extends  and  varies  his  acquaintance  the  better.  This, 
howeTer,  was  meant  with  ajast  restriction:  for»  he  on  another occasioB 
aaid  to  me.  Sir,  a  man  may  be  so  much  of  every  thiog,  that  he  ia  nothiof 
of  any  thing. 

Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong;  for  it  does  not  makife 
them  live  better,  but  only  makes  them  idler,  and  idleness  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  human  nature. 

It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal  for  a  man*s  own  use;  he 
may  write  upon  a  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  written,  tkhtt  he 
has  had  experience  of  life.  At  firbt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written, 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty  ;  hot  when  once  a  man  has  set* 
tied  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to  be  set  down. 

There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Journal  which  we  see  Swift  kept  ii 
London,  for  it  contains  slight  topics,  and  it  might  soon  be  written. 

1  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book  of  a  lady  whom  I  mentioned. 
Johnson.  Keeping  accounts,  Sir,  is  no  use  when  a  man  is  spending  Ua 
own  money,  and  has  nobody  to  whom  he  is  to  account.  Yoa  won't  eat 
less  beef  to  day,  because  you  have  written  down  what  it  cost  yesterday. 
I  mentioned  another  lady  who  thonght  as  he  did,  so  that  her  husband 
could  not  get  htr  to  keep  an  account  of  her  expence  of  the  family,  as 
she  thought  it  enough  that  she  never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her. 
Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  keep  an  account,  because  her  husband 
wishes  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  its  use.  1  maintained  tha^  keeping  an  ac- 
count has  this  advantage,  that  it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  mon»'y  has  not 
been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he  might  sometimes  be  apt  to  imagine,  were 
there  no  written  state  of  his  expence  ;  and  besides,  a  calculation  of  eco* 
nomy  so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be  made  without  a  view 
of  the  different  articles  in  figures,  that  one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in 
some  particulars  less  necessary  than  others.  This  he  did  not  attempt 
^o  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  ofours,  whose  narratives,  which  abounded 
in  curious  and  interesting  topics,  were  unhappily  found  to  be  very  fa« 
bulous ;  I  mentioned  Lord  Mansfield's  having  said  to  me,  **  Suppose 
we  believe  one  half  of  what  he  tells,'*  Johnson.  Ay ;  but  we  don't  know 
which  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying  we  lose  not  only  our  reverence  for 
him,  but  all  comfort  in  his  conversation.  Boswell.  May  we  not  take  it 
as  amusing  fiction  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  the  misfortune  is,  that  you  will  in* 
sensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  as  you  incliue  to  believe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their  congeniality  in  politics,  he 
never  was  acquainted  with  a  late  eminent  judge,  whom  I  have  heard 
apeak  of  him  as  a  writer,  with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know  not  upon 
what  degree  of  investigation,  enterUioed  no  exalted  opinion  of  his  Lord- 
ship's intellectual  character.  Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  he  said, 
It  is  wonderful.  Sir,  with  how  little  real  superiority  of  mind  men  can 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  public  life.  He  expressed  himself  to  the 
same  purpose  concerning  another  law-Iord,  who,  it  seems,  once  took  % 
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fiincy  to  ■isoc'iMte  with  the  wiU  of  London ;  but  with  so  little  suoceasf 
that  Foote  Miid,  Whvt  can  he  inean  by  coming  Amoog  um?  He  is  not 
5Jily  dull  hiiQitelf,  but  the  cause  of  dullness  in  oihers«  Trying  him  by 
the  test  of  his  colloquial  powerv,  Johnson  had  found  him  very  defective* 
He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  This  man  now  has  been  ten  years 
about  towUy  and  has  made  nothing  of  it ;  meaning  as  a  companion* 
He  said  to  me»  I  never  heard  any  thing  from  him  in  company  that  was 
at  all  striking;  and  depend  uponit»  Sir»  it  is  when  you  come  crlose  to  a 
man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover  what  his  real  ilbilitien  are  :  to 
make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  a  nack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow, 
Sir ;  Thurlow  t«a  fine  fellow  ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  yours. 

After  repeating  to  him  sodie  of  his  pointed,  lively  sayings,  I  said,  tt 
it  is  a  pity,  Sir,  you  don*t  always  remember  your  own  good  things,  that 
you  may  have  a  laugh  wheo  you  will.  Johnton.  Nay,  Sir,  it  i»  better 
that  I  forget  them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and  have  a  laugh  on 
their  being  brought  to  my  recollection* 

Wheii  1  recalled  to  him  his  having  said  as  we  sailed  up  Lochlomoiid, 
That  if  he  wore  any  thing  fine,  it  should  be  very  fine  ;  1  nbyerved  that 
alt  his  thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale.  Johnson.  Depend  upon  it^ 
Sir»  every  man  will  have  an  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  large  a  diamond 
lor  his  ring*  Bpswell.  Pardon  me.  Sir :  a  man  of  narrow  mind  will 
not  think  of  it,  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him* 

Ntc  nftTTM  f«ca/  maJorU  p^nitra  gtmma^ 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  *<  Essays*'  which  I  had  written* 
which  I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out  ihegood 
•bcs*  Johnson*  Nay,  Sir,  send  me  only  the  good  ones ;  don*t  make 
me  pick  them* 

I  beard  him  once  say.  Though  the  proi'erb  *  TVa/Zam  fiaiwM  aJ^^r,  ti 
$ii  pnuiealta,*  does  not  always  prove  true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the  oon- 
terse  of  it.  Nullum  numtn  adesi,  si  sit  imprudtntia. 

Ouce,  when  Mr*  Seward  was  goi  ng  to  Bath,  and  asked  his  commands 
he  said.  Tell  Dr.  Harrington  that  1  wish  he  would  publish  another  vo- 
Inme  of  the  *  Nugie  antiqua  ;*  it  is  a  very  pri-tty  book.  Mr.  Seward  se- 
conded this  wish,  and  recommended  to  Dr.  Harrington  to  dedicate  it  to 
Johnson,  aod  take  for  his  motto,  what  Catullus  says  to  Corneliun  Nepos  : 


'Oamiqae  t«  tolf  bat 


Mcaa  ctM  sliqaid  potare  Nofat* 

Ae  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  the  followinfip 
Gtrcnmstaoce  may  be  mentioned :  One  evening  when  we  were  in  the  street 
together,  aod  1  told  him  I  was  going  to  sup  at  Mr*  Beauclerk*s,  he  ttaid, 
ril  go  with  yoo.  After  having  walked  part  of  the  waj,  seeming  to  re- 
collect tomething,  be  suddenly  stopped  and  said,  1  cannot  go,— but  / 
lb  isol  lo9€  Beuuckrk  the  less* 

No*   IK  5  N 
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On  the  frame  of  hU  portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerk  h^d  inscribed. 


'Ingeuium  inf^ewi 


Iiicnilo  lattt  boc  tob  c«rpvr«. 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death »  when  it  became  Mr.  LaogtoD'a  property, 
he  made  the  inscription  he  deftced.  Johnson  said  complacentlj.  It  wv 
kind  in  yon  to  take  it  off;  and  then  after  a  short  pause,  added,  and  not 
unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on. 

He  said.  How  few  of  his  friends  houses  would  a  man  choose  to  be  at 
when  he  is  sick!  He  roeotioned  one  or  two.     L  recollect  only  Thrale's. 

He  obsenred.  There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most  people  te  sappott 
an  old  man  decayed  in  hia  intellects.  If  a  young  or  middle-aged  man, 
when  leafing  a  company,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is 
nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people 
will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  arid  say.  His  memory  is  going. 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the  sayings  which  eferj  body 
repeats,  but  nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such  as,  Qiiof  Deas  vnltjMr- 
derct  prius  dementat ;  he  told  me  that  he  was  once  offered  ten  guineas 
to  point  out  from  whence  Semel  insanivimus  omnes  was  taken.  He  ooold 
/  not  doit;  but  many  years  afterwards  met  with  it  by  chance  in  Jokmma 
Bapiista  Mantuanus. 

1  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  an  eloquent  argoment 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
happiest  of  any  person's  in  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Sove* 
reign.  1  recollect  only— the  enjoyment  of  hope, — the  high  superiority 
of  rank,  without  the  anxious  cares  of  government, — end  a  great  degree 
of  power,  both  from  natural  influence  wisely  used,  and  from  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who  look  forward  to  the  chance  of  future 
favour. 

Sir  Joshua   Reynolds  communicated  to  me  the  following  particnian. 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as  translations  from  Ossiao, 
had  so  little  merit,  that  he  said.  Sir,  a  man  might  write ^uch  stuff  for 
ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his  mind  to  it. 

He  said,  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his  time  with  iYi^  laughen^  by 
which  means  any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  him  mii^ht  be  pre* 
vented  to  his  view,  and  corrected.  I  observed,  he  lun^t  have  been  • 
bold  laugher  who  would  have  ventured  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his 
particularities. 

Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  importance  of  many  people  in 
quoting  the  nnthority  of  Dukes  and  l^ords,  as  having  been  in  their  con- 
pany,  he  said,  he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  bis 
authority  when  he  should  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  that  of  a  Duke 
or  a  Lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  wished  for  some  ad- 
ditional members  to  the  Literary  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety ; 
fur  {said  he)  there  can  now  be  uuliiing  new  among  tm:  we  hnve travelled 
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•f«r  one  a{iolher*t  minds.  Johnson  said,  Sir»  you  have  not  trafellod 
ova*  fN^  mind,  i  protaiie  yoo.  Sir  Joehna,  howefer,  thoughl  GU>ld- 
•mith  right ;  ohter? ing,  that  when  people  have  lived  a  great  deal  togt- 
tbtr^  they  know  what  each  of  them  will  say  on  every  subject.  A  new 
Wttdcrstandiug,  tliercfore,  it  desirable;  because  though  it  may  only  for* 
aiih  the  same  sense  upon  a  question  which  would  have  been  furnished  by 
tboae  with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense  will  have  h 
different  colouring ;  and  colouriog  is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  else 
as  well  as  in  painting. 

Johnson  used  to  say  he  made  it  a  constant  role  to  talk  as  well  as  he 
could,  both  as  to  sentiment  and  eipression ;  by  which  means,  what  had 
been  originally  effort  became  familiar  and  easy.  The  consequenct  of 
dm.  Sir  Joshua  observed,  was,  that  hio  common  conversation  in  all 
companies  was  such  hs  to  secure  him  universal  attention,  as  something 
nbove  the  usual  colloquial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  liabitin  company,  when  another  mode 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  investigate  truth,  he  could  descend  to  a  hin- 
gaage  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  An  instance  of  this  was  wif- 
.  passed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  present  at  an  examrna- 
tiooofnlittle  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  the  late  West- 
minster  Justice.  Welch,  who  imagined  that  he  was  exalting  himself  in 
Dr.  Johnson*s  eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in  a  nsamier  that  was  ut- 
terly vnintelligible  to  the  boy ;  IK*.  Johnson  perceiving  it,  addressed 
hioMelf  to  the  boy,  and  changed  ^e  pompous  phraseology  iuio  collo- 
l|ttial  language.  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds,  who  was  much  amused  by  this 
procedure,  which  secosed  a  kind  of  ruversing  of  what  might  have  beeti 
impacted  from  tho  two  mea^  took  aotice  of  it  to  Dv.  Johnson,  at  they 
faalkad  aawy  by  shemsalvei.  Juhnsms  said,  that  it  was  eontinually  the 
pam^  and  that  be  was  aWrays  obliged  to  iran$i&ie  the  Joatice's  swelling 
fKelian,  (sasiliag,)  so  as  that  his  meaning  might  be  understood  by  the 
fslgar,  from  whom  inlbrmatioa  was  to  be  oblaioed. 

Sir  Jaahua  ones  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked  above  the  capa» 
(sity  af  aooic  people  with  whom  they  had  been  in  company  together. 
Ma  saatter,  Sir,  (said  Johnson) ;  they  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
talked  to,  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this.  Sir,  that 
Baater  made  it  a  rale  in  every  sermon  that  he  preached,  to  say  something 
that  was  above  the  cafiacity  of  hit  audiencf. 

Jahnsaa^s  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed  to  be  driven  to  an  ex- 
Ummtf  by  bia  adversary,  waa  very  remarkable.  Of  his  power  in  this 
re^MCt,  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk,  has  been  pleased 
t#  faniith  me  with  an  eqiinent  instance.  However  unfavourable  to 
Seotiaod,  be  swiformly  gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Buchanan,  as  a 
awitar.  lo  a  eoaversation  conoeraiag  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
e—a tries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  Scotchman,  imagining 
that  OA  this  grooad  he  should  have  an  undoubted  triumph  over  him,  ex. 
daiflsad»  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchanan, 
had  he  been  an  Englishman  ?«-Whyj  Sir,  (said  Johnson,  after  a  little 
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pause,)  I  should  not  have  laid  of  Buchanan,  had  be  been  an  EmgUtlamm^ 
what  ]  will  now  say  of  him  as  a  Scotckmmir^xhmt  ke  wm  the  oDly  wmu  of 
geniiA  his  country  ever  produced. 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another  instance  of  thetaasenmliice. 
I  oijce  reminded  him  that  when  I>r,  Adam  Smith  was  ezpatiatiogoo  the 
beauty  of  Glasgow,  he  had  cut  him  short  by  say  iog»  Pray,  Sir,  bsveyOu 
ever  seen  Brtrntford  ?  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  add,  My  di^ar  Sir,  aafdj 
that  was  shocking, -^^hy^  theu,  Sir,  (he  replied,)  you  hate  never  seen 
Breutfurd. 

Though  liis  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was  talk,  yethemadea 
distiuctioQ ;  for  %vhen  he  ouce  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a 
friend*s  house,  with  a  very  pretty  company;  and  1  asked  him  if  there 
was  good  conversation,  he  answered.  No,  Sir  ;  we  had  talk  enough,  but 
pn  eonversation  ;  there  was  nothing  discussed. 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London,  he  imputed  itia  a 
(Considerable  degree  to  their  spiri:  of  uationahty,  Vou  know.  Sir,  (Mtd 
he,)  that  no  Scotchman  publishes  a  book,  or  hava  pluy  brought  upon  the 
jBtage,  but  there  are  five  hundred  people  ready  to  applaud  him.. 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Buriiey*t  elegant  and  enters 
tainiog  travels,  and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them  in  his  eye,  wbea 
writing  his  **  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.** 

Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he  affected  by  pathetic 
poetry,  that  when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beattiee*a  **  Hermit,**  in  my  pie* 
sence,  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real  facts  with  fiction.  On  this  ac^ 
count  he  censured  a  book  entitled  **  Love  and  Madness." 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him,  he  was  born  in  Moorfields,  and  had  received  paK 
of  his  early  instruction  in  Grub-street.  Sir,  (i»aid  Johnson  smiling)  yoa 
have  been  regularly  educated.  Having  anked  who  was  his  iotttrnctor, 
jand  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered.  My  uncle,  Sir,  who  was  a  taylor,  John* 
son  recollecting  himself,  said.  Sir,  I  knew  him  ;  we  called  him  the  me/^ 
fhisicai  tayior.  He  was  of  a  club  in  Old^street,  with  me  and  George 
Psalmana^ar,  and  some  others  :  but  pray,  Sir,  was  he  a  good  taylor? 
Air.  Hoole  having  answered  that  he  believed  he  was  too  mathematical, 
and  used  tp  draiv  squares  and  triangles  on  his  shop-board,  so  that  he  did 
not  excel  iq  the  cut:  of  a  coat  ;-!*-!  am  sorry  for  it,  (said  Johnson,}  fori 
would  have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his  own  business. 

in  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole,  as  brother  authors,  be 
often  said*  l^%  yon  and  U  Sir,  go  together,  and  eat  a  beef-steak  in  Grub 
Street. 

Sir  William  Chaipbers,  that  great  Architect,  whose  works  shew  a  so b- 
liinity  of  genius,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  hi m,  for  his 
social,  hospitable,  and  generous  qualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of 
his  Chint>8e  Architectnre,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  perusal.  Johnson  was  much 
j'U  iisfd  with  it,  and  said.  It  wants  no  addition  nor  Correction,  but  a  few 
Jiuto  uf  introduction;  which   he  furuished)  and  Sir  William  adopted. 
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to  Sir  William  Scott,  T\»  ^^is  ranoing  mad  after  inovalion  ; 
apd  all  the  butiuets  of  the  world  is  to  be  dooe  in  a  new  way ;  men  are  to 
be  banged  in  a  new  way ;  Tyburn  itaelf  is.  not  safe  from  the  fury  of  ino- 
vatioo.  It  ha? iug  been  argued  that  this  was  an  improvement.— -No,  Sir, 
M(taid  be,  eagerly,)  it  it  not  an  improvement ;  they  object,  that  the  old 
pietbod  drew  together  a  number  of  apectators.  Sir,  executions  are  in- 
tended to  draw  tpectatoni.  If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  tbey  doQ*t 
lanswer  their  purpose.  The  old  method  was  most  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
]tie« ;  the  public  wa«  gratified  by  a  procession;  the  criminal  wassop* 
ported  by  it.  Why  it  all  this  to  be  swept  away  ?  1  perfectly  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions  now, 
the  solemn  proci^ssion  being  discoutiuoed,  have  not  nearly  the  effect 
which  they  formerly  had.  Msgintrates  both  in  London,  and  elsewhere, 
have,  lam  afraid,  in  this,  had  too  much  regard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  fii»hop  of  Worcester,  Johnson  said  to  a  friend,— Hurd, 
^ir,  ps  one  of  a  set  uf  men  who  account  for  every  thing  systematically  \ 
for  instance,  it  has  been  a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches :  these  men 
i|rou)d  tell  you,  that  according  to  causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear  could 
at  that  time  have  been  chosen.  He,  however,  said  of  him  at  another  tim^ 
to  the  same  gentleman,  Hurd,  Sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  a 
valuable  acquisition. 

That  learned  and  ingenious  Prelate  it  is  well  known  published  at  one 
period  of  his  life  **  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,**  with  a  woefully  whig* 
lah  cast.  Afterwards,  his  Uordship  having  thought  better,  came  to  see 
his  error,  and  republished  the  work  with  a  more  constitutional  spirit, 
ilobnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  allow. him  full  credit  for  his  poli- 
lical  conversation.  1  remember  when  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour 
ti  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said,  I  am  glad  he  did  not 
goto  ILambetb  ;  for,  after  all,  1  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his  heart. 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness  in  expression  was  very 
remarkable.  He  disapproved  of  a  psrenthesis ;  and  1  believe  in  all  his 
voluminous  writings,  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found.  He  never 
peed  the  phrastes  the  former  and  the  loiter^  having  observed,  that  tbey 
of^n  occasioned  obscurity  ;  he  therefore  contrived  to  construct  his  aei»» 
tcQces  so  as  not  to  have  ocHrasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather  repeat 
the  same  words  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  mistake  surnames,  when  we  bear  them  carelessly  ottered  for  the  first 
time.  To  prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pronounce  them  slowly  and 
distinctly,  but  to  take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them  ;  a  practice  which  1 
have  often  followed,  and  which  I  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his  blood,  that  not  only  did  he 
pare  his  nails  to  the  quick,  but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers  with  a 
pen  knife,  till  they  seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeoeonscomposition  of  human  nature  was  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  Johnson.  His  li  berality  in  giving  his  money  to  persons  in  dis- 
tress was  extraordinary.    Yet  there  lurked  about  him  a  propensity  to 
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paltry  Hvfng.     One  Hay  1  owned  lo  him,  thil  1  wM  oeraMODa)!]:  Ii 
bled  nitha  fit  of  narroiDnett.     Why,  Sir,  (Hsid  he,)  so  am  I.     Bui  Ida    . 
not  ItUit.     He  hai  now  and  then  borroKed  a  Bhillin^  of  me;  and  when  1    | 
aiked  him  for  it  a|^uin,  seemed  to  be   ratherunt  orhnmour.      A  dro 
little    circumstance   once  occured  ;   4>  "^  lie  "l^^"' *»  >'^P'i'">"*J  ^5  ii 
nute  «xactne««  aa  acrtilitor,  be  thaseddretHd  lue  : — BoKwell,  Unit  ne 
six-pence — not  to  be  repaid. 

Thii  great  man's  aiieotion  to  amall  lliiiig>wa«  tery  remarkable.     At    | 
■n  initance  of  it,  he  Ane  day  mid  to  me.  Sir  when  you  get  «ilrer  in  change 
for  a  guiaea,  look  curefully   at  it;  you  may  find  lonie  curiom  piece tf  J 

Though  a  steru  Irut'bortt  Englithman,  and  fully  prrjudicedagai 
all  other  nationi,  he  had  discernment  enough  lo  lee,  and  candour  enough 
to  ce<iHUre,  the  cold  re«#[Ve  too  common  among  EnglishnieD  lowaTdi 
•traagers  :  Sir,  [said  he,)  two  men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  sheini 
into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where  they  are  both  riiTtors,  will  imnie> 
diat«ly  find  some  conversation.  Biit  two  Englishmen  will  probably  g« 
each  tn  a  different  windaw,  and  remain  in  obatinate  silence.  Sir,  wcoq 
yet  do  not  enough  underatand  the  common  righig  of  humanity. 

Johnson  was  al  a  certain  period  of  his  life  a  good  deal  with  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  as  be  doubtleas  could  not  but 
haTe  a  due  value  for  that  nableiuan's  activity  of  mind,  and  unoommOD 
■cquisjlioosof  important  knowledge,  howavermuch  hemigbt  disappron 
qf  other  purls  of  his  tri>rdsbip'i  character,  which  were  widely  diffn«Dt 
from  his  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.  anihor  of  the  very  ingenious  "  Essar  on  the 
character  of  FalstaiT."  being  a  psriicutar  friend  of  hit  Lordiihip,  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  Johnson  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe 
when  its  Lord  wa»  absent,  and  by  him  1  have  been  favoured  witk 
two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's  candour.  Mr,  Morganll 
and  he  hud  a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in  which  Johnson  would 
give  up>  though  he  had  the  wrong  side  ;  and  in  short,  both  kepi  ti>e 
field.  Next  inarning,  when  (hry  mrt  in  the  hreiik fasting-room.  Dr. 
Johnaon  accosted  Mr,  Morgnnn  (bus  :  Sir,  1  have  been  thinking  eo  our 
diEpuie  luii  night ; — Yau  were  in  the  right. 

The  other  was  as  follows  i  Johnson,  for  sport  perhaps,  or  from  the 
spirit  of  coolradiction,  eagerly  niainlained  that  Derrick  had  merit  ai 
vriter,  Mr.  Morgann  argued  with  him  directly,  in  vsin.  At  leoglh  he 
had  recourse  to  this  d«vice.  Pray,  Sir,  (taid  he,]  whether  do  yov 
reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poei  ?  Johnson  at  onc<- felt  binaelf 
roused;  and  answered,  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  n  Aea, 

Once,  when  checking  my  boading  too  frequently  of  myself  in  ceia- 
pany,  be  said  to  me,  Boswell,  you  often  vaunt  m  much  at  to  pro««fc*  ' 
ridicule.    You  put  mc  in  misd  of  a  man  who  was  itaiiding  in  tb«  i 
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kitcheo  of  lo  ino  with  bU  back  to  tbe  fire,  aud  thus  accosted  the  per- 
aon  next  him.  Do  yon  koow»  Sir»  who  lam  ?  No^  Sir,  (tmid  the  other,) 
I  have  not  that  advantage.  Sir,  (taid  he.)  1  am  the  great  Twalmley, 
who  invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.  The  Bishop  of  Knlaloc;,  on 
my  repeating  the  story  to  him,  defended  Twalmley,  by  obfler\mg  tluit 
ba  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  great ;  for  Virgil  in  his  gruupt  of 
worthies  in  tbe  Elysian  6eldb— 

Bit  manmi^bpmiriam  jmgnando  vufncra  p4$m  !  %c. 

nentions 

/ii9fafa«  csl  f«i  9Umm  •mt^luMrtpir  MriM. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning  when  we  were  left  alone  in 
lui study,     Boswell,  I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than  almost  any  body. 

He  wodid  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any  credit  for  his  political  prin- 
ciples, though  similar  to  his  own ;  saying  of  him,  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory  by 
dMSnce. 

His  acnte  observation  of  baman  life  made  him  remark.  Sir,  there  ia 
nothing  by  which  a  man  exasperates  most  people,  more  than  by  display- 
ifig  a  Noperior  ability  of  brilliancy  in  conversation.  They  seem  pleased 
ail  the  time ;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their  hearts. 
My  readers  will  probsbly  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
<«ald  arouse  himself  uith  to  slight  and  playful  a  species  of  com  position 
as  a  Charade.  I  have  recovered  one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Barusrd,  now 
Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe ;  who  has  been  pleased  for  many  years  to  treat 
Me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social  ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call 
tiim  not  only  ipy  Right  Eteverend,  but  my  dear.  Friend.  I  therefore 
with  peculiar  pleasure  give  to  the  world  a  just  and  elegant  compliment 
thus  paid  to  his  Lordship  by  Johnson. 


My  firtt^  ihats  oat  thicret  fromi  yoar  boaie  or  year  roon, 

Bf  y  Mc#fi(ft  exprcttei  a  Syrisa  perfnme. 

Mf  wAi/e|  It  a  mto  ia  wliotc  ooavt rte  it  tbaHd 

TIm  ttrcoftb  oft  Bar  tod  tlit  twestaatt  of  Nard. 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  if  he  had  read  the  Spft* 
oifh  translation  of  Sallust,  said  to  be  written  by  a  Prince  of  Spain,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  who  is  professedly  the  atttlior  of  a  treatise 
enaexed,  on  tbe  Phoeoician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  tbe  work,  particularly  as  he  ihoogbt 
tbe  Translator  understood  his  author  better  tlwu  is  eommonly  the  case 
with  Traoolators ;  but  aaid,  be  was  disappointed  in  the  purpose  for  which 
he  borrowed  the  book ;  to  see  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be  better  fur* 
nisbed  with  ioscriptioiu  from  laonameats,  coina^  or  other  antiquities, 
which  he  might  more  probably  find  on  a  coest>  so  iraaiediately  opposite 

•  Bar.  t  Nard;  J  Barnard. 
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to  Carthage,  thao  the  Antiqa^riei  of  aoy  other  coaotries.  Joh— on.  I 
am  very  torry  yoo  were  not  gratified  in  yottr  expectations.  Coatbridge. 
The  laoc(a4ge  woald  have  been  6f  little  ote,  as  there  is  no  history  exist* 
i:ig  in  that  tongne  to  balance  the  partial  accoontk  which  the  RooMn 
writers  have  left  us.  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  They  have  not  been  pnrtialf 
they  have  told  their  own  story,  without  shame  or  regard  to  eqnitable 
treatment  of  their  injured  enemy  ;  they  had  nocomponctioo,  uo  feeling 
for  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  Sir,  they  would  never  have  borne  Vir§irs 
description  of  £neas*s  treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  m  earths' 
gioian. 

1  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  comma nicationa  from  BIr. 
Cambridge,  whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  London,  a  numerous  and  excellent  library, 
which  he  accurately  knows  and  reads,  a  choice  collation  of  pictures, 
which  he  understands  and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an  amiable  family* 
an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by  rank, 
fashion,  and  genius,  a  literary  fame,  various,  elegant  and  still  incrta*- 
iog,  colloquial  talents  rarely  to  be  found,  and  with  all  these  means  of 
happinesn,  enjoyingi  when  well  advanced  in  years,  health  and  Tigoor 
of  body,  serenity  and  animation  of  mind,  do  not  entitle  to  bead« 
dressed  fortunate  senex  I  I  know  not  to  whom,  in  any  age,  that  expres- 
sion could  with  propriety  have  been  used.  Long  msy  he  live  to  hev 
and  to  feel  it ! 

Johnson*s  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discovered  upon  all  occa- 
sionv,  calling  them  pretty  dears,  and  giving;  them  sweetmeats,  was  an 
undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposi* 
tion. 

Mis  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and  serious  concern,  not  only 
for  their  comfort  in  this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the  next,  was  ano* 
ther  unquestionable  evidence  of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquaint* 
ed  with  him,  knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head,  to  omit  the  fondness  which  he 
shewed  for  animals  which  he  had  taken  under  his  protection*  I  nevet 
shall  forget  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his  rat;  for 
whom  he  himself  used  to  go  out  and  buy  oysters,  lest  the  servantn,  hav« 
log  that  trouble,  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor  creature.  I  am,  un- 
luckily one  of  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  uneasy 
when  in  the  room  with  one ;  and  I  own,  1  frequently  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  the  presence  of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect  him  one  day 
scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson's  breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction, 
while  my  friend  smiling  and  half-whistling,  rubbed  down  his  back, 
and  pulled  him  by  the*  tail ;  and  when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine  cat, 
saying  why,  yes,  Sir,  but  1  have  had  cats  whom  1  liked  better  than 
this ;  and  then  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  of  conntenancCf  adding*, 
but  he  is  a  very  fine  cat,  a  ?ery  fine  cat  indeed. 
TJiik  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrotu  account  which  Le  gave  Mr.  Langtoo, 
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of  the  despicable  state  of  a  young  gentlemao  of  good  family.  Sir, 
wheo  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was  running  about  town  shooting  cats. 
And  then,  in  a  sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  own 
favourite  cat,  and  said.  But  Hodge  shan't  be  shot ;  no,  no,  Hodge  shall 
Dot  be  shot. 

He  thought  Mr.  Beanclerk  made  a  shrewd  and  judicious  remark  to 
Mr.  Lfangton,  who,  after  having  been  for  the  first  time  in  compaDy  with 
a  welUknown  wit  about  town,  was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him,-— 
See  him  again,  said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  Hierarchy^  and  particularly  the  Dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  has   been   more  than  once  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Seward  saw  him  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  de- 
scribed his  Bow  to  an  Archbishop,  as  such  a  studied  elaboration  of  ho- 
mage, such  an  extention  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of  body,  as  have  seldom 
or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  canuot  help  mentioning  with  much  regret,  that  by  my  own  neg- 
ligence 1  lost  an  opportunity  of  having  the  histor}'af  my  family  from  its 
founder  Thomas  Boswell,  in  1504,  recorded  and  illustrated  by  John- 
ton's  pen.  Such  was  his  goodness  to  me,  that  when  1  presumed  to  to- 
licit  him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say.  Let  me  have  all  the 
materials  you  can  collect,  and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latiuand  English  ; 
theo  let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited  in  various  places  for 
aecnrity  and  preservation.  I  can  now  only  do  the  best  1  can  to  make  up 
for  this  loss,  keeping  my  g^eat  Master  steadily  in  view.  Family  histpries^ 
like  the  imagines  majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I  wish 
that  they  who  really  have  blood,  would  be  more  careful  to  trace  and  as- 
certain its  course.  Some  have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history  of  tha 
house  of  Yvery ;  it  would  be  well  if  many  others  would  transmit  their 
pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  generous  zeal,  with 
which  the  Noble  Lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured  and  per- 
petuated his  ancestry. 

On  Thursd'iy,  April  10,  I  introduced  to  him,  at  his  house  in  Bolt- 
court,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William  Stuart,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute;  a  gentleman  truly  worthy  of  being  known  to  Johnson  ;  beings 
with  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  elegant 
manner*,  an  exemplary  parish-priest  in  every  respect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  tour  which  Johnson  and  I 
hod  made  to  the  Hebrides  was  mentioned.— 'Johnaon.  I  got  an  acqui- 
aition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than  by  any  thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw 
qvite  a  different  system  of  life.  Boswell.  You  would  not  like  to  make 
the  ojme  journey  again  ?  JohnsonI  Why;  no.  Sir  ;  not  the  same  ;  it  is 
a  tale  told.  Gravina,  an  Italian  critic,  observes  that  every  man  de« 
tires  to  fiee  that  of  which  he  has  read  ;  bnt  no  man  denires  to  rend  ai> 
account  of  wlmt  lie  has  seen  ;  so  much  does  description  fall  short  of  reality. 
Description  only  excites  curiosity :  seeing  satisfies  it.  Other  people 
may  go*  and  see  the  Hebrides.     Boswell.     I  should  wish  to  go  and  «ef 
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Bome  country  totiilljr  different  from  What  IhaTe  been  used  fo;  toch  tii 
Tclrkey»  where  religion  and  every  thing  ehe  are  different*  Johnioii. 
Yes,  Sir;  there  are  two  objects  of  curiosity  ,—the  Christian  world,  and 
the  Miihoinetan  world.  All  the  rest  may  be  considered  as  barbaroas. 
Boswell.  Pray,  Sir,  is  the  *  Turkish  Spy*  a  genuine  book  ?  Johnson. 
No,  Sir.  Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  Life,  says,  that  her  father  wrote  the 
first  two  volames:  and  in  another  book,  *Donton*s  Life  and  Errors,* 
vre  ^nd  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  Samiii  at  two  gnineaa  a  abett, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midgeley. 

Boswell.  This  has  been  a  very  factious  reig^,  owing  to  the  too  great 
indulgence  of  Government.  Johnson.  I  thinic  so^  Sir.  What  at  fint* 
was  lenity,  grew  timidity.  Yet  this 'h  reasoning  <i/ios/eriorf,  and  may 
not  be  just.  Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been  punished,  1  believe 
faction  would  have  b^n  crushed  ;  but  it  might  have  been  said,  that  it 
was  a  sanguinary  reign.  A  man  cannot  tell  <2  jiftort  what  will  be  best 
for  government  to  do.  This  reign  has  been  very  unfortunate.  We  have 
bad  an  unsuccessful  war  i  but  that  does  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill 
governed.  One  side  or  other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  mmC 
^in  at  play.  When  we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed ;  nor 
were  the  French  better  governed,  when  Louis  beat  us. 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wind- 
'ham,  of  Norfblk,  whom,  though  a  Whig,  he  highly  valued.  One  of 
the  best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gentleman ;  who,  before  he  set 
out  for  Ireland  as  Secretary  to 'Lord  Northington,  when  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, expressed  to  the  Sage  some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts,  whether 
he  could  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts  which  it  is  Supposed  a  person 
in  that  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  Don't  be  afraid,  Sir,  (laid 
Johnson,  with  a  pleasant  smile,)  you  will  soon  make  a  very  prettr 
rascal. 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of 
LondoD,  and  observed,  that  men  of  curious  enquiry  might  see  io  it 
such  modes  df  life  as  very  few  could  even  imagine.  He  in  particular  re- 
commended to  us  to  explore  Wappingy  which  we  resolved  to  do. 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him,  was  very  much  distressed 
that  a  large  picture  which  he  had  painted  was  refused  to  be  received 
into  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  John- 
aou's  character  so  superficially,  as  to  represent  him  as  unwilling  to  do 
small  acts  of  benevolence;  and  mentions,  in  particular,  that  he  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  remarkable,  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, for  what  she  denies  to  him;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of 
kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to  whom  his  solicitationa  might  be  of 
service.  He  now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which  I  was  diligent 
enough,  with  his  permission,  to  take  copies  at  the  next coffee-house» 
while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good  as  to  stay  by  me. 
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TO   8ia  JOSHUA    REY»'0IiD3* 

Sir, 

Mr.  Lowe  considers  himseirascot  off  from  all  credit  and  all  hope,  hj 

tbtiejection  of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition.     Upon  this  work  he  has 

«|LlMMUted  all  his  powers,  and  suspended  all  his  expeotations ;  and  cer« 

tainljr»  to  be  refused  an  opportunity  of  taking^  the  opinion  of  the  public, 

if  in  itself  a  very  great  hardship.     It  it  to  be  condemned  without  a  triaU 

If  you  could  procure  the  replication  of  this  incapacitating  edict,  yoa 

would  deliver  an  unhappy  man  from  great  aflHictioUf    The  Council  b^ 

•ometimes  reverted  its  own  determination ;  and  I  hope,  that  by  your 

interposition  this  luckless  picture  may  be  got  admitted. 

1  am,  &c. 
April  19,  1783.  Sam.  Jobmson. 

TO  MR.  BARRT. 

SIR, 

Mr.  l#owe*a  exclusion  from  the  exhibition  gives  him  more  trouble 
than  yon  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Council  could  imagine  or 
intend.  He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  y  our  determination. 

He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  received  after  rejection  ;  and  iC 
tbere  be  any  such  precedent,  1  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  use  your 
interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can  say  nothing  ;  I  pretend  not  to 
judge  of  painting ;  and  this  picture  I  never  saw  ;  but  I  conceive  it  ex« 
trcmcly  hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the  possibility  of  success ;  and 
therefore,  1  repeat  my  request  that  you  will  propose  the  re-consideratioa 
of  Mr.  Lowers  case;  and  if  tbere  be  any  among  the  Council  with  whom 
fDj  name  can  have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  them  the 
desire  of.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHMtON. 

Bach  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  Mr.  Lowt*a 
performance  waa  admitted  at  Somerset  place.  The  subject,  as  1  recol- 
IfCt,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  of  time  when  the  water  was  verging 
to  the  top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to  the  spot  was  seen  the 
llit  of  the  antediluvian  race,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the 
•rk  of  Noah.  This  was  one  of  those  giant«,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cortbi  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and  with  one  of  his  hands  held 
•loft  bis  infant  child.  Upon  the  small  remaining  dry  spot  appeared  a 
Ibniished  lion,  ready  to  spring  at  the  child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe 
told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  him.  Sir,  your  picture  is  noble  and  proba- 
ble^—A  compliment,  indeed,  (said  Mr.  Lowe,)  from  a  man  who  caunol 
lie,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  mentiouiog  his  bad 
health,  and  that  he  intended  a  Yi&it  to  Lichfield.  It  ia,  says  he,  with  no 
great  expectation  of  aaaendfoeot  that  I  make  every  year  a  journey  into 
the  country;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  those  whose  kiudness  hat  been  of- 
ten experienced. 

'  On  April  18,  being  Good-Friday,  I  found  him  at  breakfast,  in  his 
usual  manner  upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk,  iind  eating  a 
cross  bun  to  prevent  faiiituess  ;  we  went  to  St.  Clement's  church,  as  for« 
merly.     When  we  came  home  from  church,  he  placed  himself  on  one  of 
the  stone  seats  at  his  garden-door,  and  I  took  the  other,  and  thus  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  he  talked  away  very  easily. 
Johnson.     Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  not  beTery  hospitable, 
I  should  not  have  crowds  in  my  house.     Boswell.  Sir,  Alexander  Dick 
tells  me,  that  he  remembers  having  a  thousand  people  in  a  year  to  dine  at 
his  house  ;  that  is,  reckonin^^  fach  person  as  one,  each  time  that  he  dined 
there.     Johnson.  That,  Sir,  is  about  three  a-duy.     Boswell.    How  your 
statement  lessens  the  idea*     Johnson.  That,  Sir,  is  the  good  of  c«iuntiug, 
it  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty,  which  before  floated  in  the  mind  in* 
definitely.     Boswell.  But  Omne  ii^notum  pro  magnifico  est ;  one  is  sorry 
to  have  this  diminished.     Johnson.  Sir,  you  should  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  delighted  with  error.     Boswell.  Three  a  day  seem  but  few.     John- 
son. Nay,  Sir,  he  who  entertains  three  a  day,  does  very  liberally.     And 
if  there  is  a  large  family,  the  poor  entertain  those  three,  for  they  eat  what 
the  poor  would  get ;  there  must  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  given 
to  the  poor,  or  thrown  out.     Boswell.     1  observe  in  London,  that  the 
poor  go  about  and  gather  bones,  which  1  understand  are  mmiu factored. 
Johnson.     Ves,  Sir ;  they  boil  them,  and  extract   a  grea^e  IVuin  them 
for  greasing  wheels  and  other  purposen.     Of  the  best  pieces  they  make  a 
mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafts  to  knives,  and  variouH  other  things; 
the  coarser  pieces  they  burn,  and  pound,  and  sell  thea«hes.     Botwell. 
For  what   purpose.  Sir  ?  Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  for   making   a   furnace 
for  the  chemists    for  melting  iron.     A   paste  naude  of  burnt  bones  will 
stand  a  stron«^er  heat  than  any  thing  eUe.     Con^^ider,  Sir ;  if  you  are  to 
melt  iron,  you  cannot  line  your  pot  with |bras(i,  because  it  is  ^olte^  than 
iron,  and  would  meltbooner;  nor  with  iron,  for  though  malleHbleirou 
is  harder  than  cast  iron,  yet  it  would  not  do ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt-bones 
ivill   not  melt.     Bobwell.     Do  you  know.  Sir,  I  have  discovered  a  ma- 
nufacture to  a  great  extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  at— scraping  and 
drying  the  peel   of  oran^eH.     At  a   place  in  Newgate-street,  there  is  a 
prodigious  quantity  prepared,  which  they  sell  to  the  distillers.     Johnson. 
Sir,  1   believe  they  make  a  higher  thing  out  of  them  thau  a  spirit ;  they 
make  what  is  called  orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated, 
which    they  mix  perhaps  with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it  fragrant. 
The  oil  dues  not  fly  ofl'  in  the  drying. 

Jjubwell.     I  wish   to  have  a  good  walled  garden.    Johnson.     I  don't 
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think  it  would    be  worth  the  expenre  to  you.     We  compate,  in  En* 
glandy  a  park-wali  at  a  thousand  pounds  a   mile ;  now   a  garden*waU 
*xnu8t  cost  at  least  as  much.     Yoa  intend  your  trees  should  grow  higher 
than  a  deer  will  leap.     Now  let  us  f>ee  ;— for  a  hundred  pounds  you  could 
only  have  forty-four  squuie  yard:*,  wliich  is  very  little,  for  two  hnudred 
pounds,  you  may  have  eighty-four  square  yards,  which  is  very  well* 
Bat  when  will  you   get  the  vaUie  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  walls,  in 
fruit,  in  your  climate  ?  No,  Sir,  such  contention  with   Nature  is  not 
worth  while.     1   would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have  plenty  of  such  fruit 
a<  ripen  well  in  your  country.     My,  friend.  Dr.  Madden,  of  Ireland, 
•aid,  that  in    an  orchard   there  should  be  enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay 
up,  enough  to  bf  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.     Cherries 
are  an  early  fruit,  you  may  have  them  ;  and  you  may  have  the  early  ap- 
ices and  pears.     Boswell.     We  cannot  have  nonpareils. — Johnson.     Sir, 
you  can  no  more  have  nonpareils,  than  you  can  have  grapes.     Boswell. 
We    have  them.  Sir;  but   they   are  very   bad.     Johuson.     Nay,  Sir, 
never  try  to  have  a  thing,  merely  to  shew  that  you  cannot  have  it.     From 
ground  that  would  let  for  forty  shillings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard  ; 
and  you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings.     Nay,  you  may  graze  the 
ground,  when  the  trees  are  grown  up ;  you  cannot,  while  they  are  young. 
Boswell.     Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  common  thing  in  England,  Sir  ? 
Johnson.     Not  so  common.  Sir,  as  you  imagine.     In  Lincolnshire  there 
is  hardly  an  orchard  ;  in  Staffordshire  very  little  fruit.     Boswell.     Has 
LtDgtoo   no  orchard  ?   Johnson.     No,  Sir.     Boswell.     How  so.  Sir  ? 
Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  from  the  general  negligenceof  the  country.     He 
has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has   it.     Boswell.     A  hot-house  is  a 
certain  thing ;  I   may   have  that.     Johnson.     A   hot«>hou8e   is   pretty 
certain;  but  you  roust  first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep  fires  in  it,  and 
JOQ  must  have  a  gardener  to  take  care  of  it.     Boswell.     But  if  1  have  a 
gardener  at  any  rate  ?»- Johnson.     Why,  yes.     Boswell.     I*d  have  it 
near   my    house  ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the  orchard.     Johnson* 
Yes,  rd  have  it  near  my  house.— I  would  plant  a  great  many  currants  ; 
the  fruit  is  good,  and  they  make  a  pretty  sweetmeat. 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may  think  trifling,  in  order  to 
shew  clearly  how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could  grasp  such  large 
and  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has  shewu  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet 
well-informed  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  loved  to  illustrate  them. 

Mr.  AValker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocution,  came  in,  and  then 
we  went  up  stairs  iuto  the  study.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  taught  many 
clergymen.  Johuson.  I  hope  not.  Walker,  I  have  taught  only  onCf 
and  he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  my  teaching,  but  by  his 
own  natural  talents.  Johnson.  Were  he  the  best  reader  in  the  world, 
-I  would  not  have  it  told  that  he  was  taught.  Here  was  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to 
have  it  known  that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and  graccfal  delivery  ?  Bos- 
well*   Willydu  not  allow.  Sir,  that  a  man  msy  be  taught  to  read  well  ? 
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jofaniOD.  Wlij^  Sir,  to  far  as  to  read  better  tbaif  be  ^igllt  do  witbaat 
being  taaght,  yes.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  tbi^t  there  was  do  differ* 
euce  in  readiug»  but  that  one  read  as  well  as  another.  BosjvelL  lilt 
moderful  to  see  the  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastie  about  oratory  at  ever* 
Walker.  His  enthusiasm  as  to  what  oratory  will  do  maybe  too  greets 
]bot  he  reads  weiJ.  Johnson.  He  reads  well,  but  be  reads  low ;  aii4  joj^ 
JJLnow  it  is  much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  high  ;  for  when  you  raad 
high,  you  are  much  more  limited,  your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and 
to  the  variety  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  loudness.  Now  some  people 
have  occasion  to  speak  to  an  extensive  audience,  and  must  speak  loi^d  to 
Ve  h^erd.     Walker.     The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though  low. 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language  ;^*  Johnson.  It  must  have  conciebj 
inspiration.  A  thousand,  nay,  a  million  of  children  could  ootinveota 
language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  understaodiog 
enough  to  form  a  laiiguage ;  by  the  time  that  there  is  undervtanding 
enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We  know  that  after  a  certain  age 
we  cannot  learn  to  pronounee  a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who 
comes  to  England  when  advanced  in  life,  eve  r  pronounces  English  tole- 
irably  well;  at  leaiit  such  instances  are  very  rare.  When  I  maintain  that 
language  must  have  come  by  inspiration,  I  do  n(^t  mean  that  intpiratioD 
it.  required  for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of  language  ;  for  when  oooe 
puin  has  language,  we  can  conceive  thai  be  may  gradually  form  modifieip 
tions  of  it.  I  mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  neceaaary  to 
give  man  the  faculty  of  speeph  ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have  speech; 
which  1  think  he  could  no  more  find  out  without  intpirat^oo,  than  cows 
or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty.  Walker.  Do  yon  think.  Sir 
that  there  are  any  perfect  synoniroes  in  any  language  ?  Johnson.  Origh 
sally  there  were  not ;  but  by  using  words  negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one 
word  comes  to  be  confounded  \vith  another. 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  A  friend  of  mine,  (said  he,)  came  to  ma 
and  told  me,  that  a  lady  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd*s  picture  in  a  brace 
let,  and  asked  me  for  a  motto.  I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better  thaa 
Currai  Lex.  I  was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to  have 
the  sentence  changed  to  transportation ;  hut,  when  he  was  once  banged, 
I  did  not  wish  he  should  be  made  a  saint. 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Burney,  came  in,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  entertained  with  her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extravagantly  expensive.  Johnson, 
from  his  dislike  to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that  it  was  distinguished 
by  any  extraordinary  pomp.  Were  there  not  six  homes  to  each  coach  ?. 
taid  Mrs.  Burney.  Johnson.  There  were  no  more  six  horses  thaa  six 
phcenixes. 

Mrs.  Burney  wondered  that  some  very  beautiful  new  building*  should 
be  erected  in  Moorflelds,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as  between  Bedlam 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospital :  and  said,  that  she  could  not  live  there.  John* 
son.    Nay,  Madain,  you  see  nothing  iliere  to  hurt  you.    You  no  more 
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ihhik  of  uiadDeto  by  haVing  windows  that  look  to  Bedlam,  than  you 
think  of  death  by  having  windows  that  look  to  a  ehurch-yard.  Mrs. 
Bbrue}'.  We  may  look  to  a  chorch-yard.  Sir ;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
tbotald  he  kept  in  mind  of  death.  Johnson.  Nay,  Madam,  if  you  go 
to  that,  It  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  madness,  which 
ii  occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence  of  imagination.  Ithinka\ery 
inonil  use  may  be  made  of  these  new  buildings  :  I  would  have  those  who 
liave  heated  imaginations  live  there,  and  take  warning.  Mrs.  Burney. 
But,  Sir,  many  of  the  poor  people  that  iire  mad,  have  become  so  from 
disease,  or  from  distressing  events.  It  is  therefore  not  their  fault,  but 
their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore,  to  think  of  them,  is  a  melancholy 
consideration. 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  service  of 
the  church  at  three  o'clock.  I  took  a  uralk,  and  left  him  alone  for 
mtme  time;  then  returned,  and  we  had  coffee  and  conversation  by  our* 
idves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  as  a  carious  caseAtr 
IA%  opinion  :-^He  is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me  that  1  ever  knew. 
Can  you  explain  him  Sir,  ?  He  is,  I  really  believe,  noble-minded^  gt^ 
oerous,  and  princely.  Bot  his  most  intimate  friends  may  be  separated 
from  him  for  years,  without  his  ever  asking  a  question  concerning  them 
'He  will  meet  them  with  a  formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indifference^ 
l>lit  when  they  come  close  to  him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in  convenatiotof 
Jihey  find  him  as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind,  as  they  could  wish.  One  thea 
•apposes  that  what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed ;  but  stay  away 
from  him  for  half  a  year,  and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to 
enquire  about  you.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  1  cannot  ascertain  hischa^ 
racter  exactly,  as  I  do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  havesu<}h 
a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and  wish  not  to  be  ioter-i 
rupted  by  hit  friends ;  Amicifures  timporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous 
inan^  and  be  so  much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits,  that  he  may  not 
want  friends.  Or  may  have  a  notion  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appearing 
indifferent,  while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more  indifferent  at^his  heart  than 
•oother. 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's,  at  seven,  and  thear 
parted^ 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easter-day,  after  attending  solemn  ser^^ 
?lce  at  St.  PauPs,  1  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe  mentioned  the  great  numlier  of 
new  buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  observed, 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  not  increased.  Johnson.  AVhy,  Sir, 
the  bills  of  mortality  prove  that  no  more  people  die  iioiv  iliaii  formerly  ; 
•o  it  is  plain  no  more  live«  The  regisiter  of  biiths  proves  nothing,  for 
not  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  iire  born  there.  Doswell.  1  believe, 
Sir^  a  great  many  of  the  children  bom  in  London  die  early.  John»on.  Why, 
Jill  Sir.    Boswell.    But  those  who  do  live,  are  as  stont  and  strong  peo^ 
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pie  is  Ciriy ;  Dr.  Price  says,  they  mutt  be  naturally  strong  to  get  through. 
Johnson.     That  is  system.  Sir.   Agreat  traveller  observes,  that  it  ia  said 
there  are  no  weak  or  deformed  people  among  the  Indians  ;  but  he  with 
much  sagacity  assigns  a  reason  for  this,  which  is,  that  the  hardvhip  of 
their  hfe  as   hunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak  or  diseased  chil- 
dren to  grow  up.     Now  had  I  been  an  Indian,  I  must  have  died  early; 
my  eyes  would  not  have  served  me  to  get  food.     I  indeed  now  could  6sb, 
give  mr  Eiif^lish  tackle  ;  but  had  I  been  an  Indian,  1  must  have  starved, 
or  they  would  hqve  knocked  me  on  the  head,  when  they  saw  I  could  do 
nothing*     Bo^welL     Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  care  of  you;  we 
are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory, — you  would   have  talked  to  them. 
Johnson.     Nay,  Sir,    I  should  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to 
talk ;  I  should  have    been  dead  before  I  was  ten  years  old.     Depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  a  savage,  when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry  about  with  him 
a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help  himself.     They  have  no  af- 
fection, Sir.     Boswell.     1  believe  natural  affection,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  is  very  smalU     Johnson.     Sir,  natural  afTection  is  nothing;  but 
affection  from  principle  and  established  duty,  is  sometimes  wonderfully 
strong.     Lowe.     A  hen.  Sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  her- 
self.    Johnson.     But  we  don*t  know  that  the  hen  is  hungry  ;  let  the  ken 
be  fairly  hungry,  and  IMI  warrant  sheMl  pick  the  corn  herself.     A  cock, 
I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of  himself;  but  wedon*t  know  that  the 
cock  is  hungry.     Boswell.     And  that.  Sir,  is  not  from  affection  but  ga» 
laotry.     But  some  of  the  Indians  have  affection.     Johnson.     Sir,  that 
they  help  some  of  their  children  is  plain;  for  some  of  them  live,  which 
they  could  not  do  without  being  helped. 

1  dined  with  him  :  the  company  were,  Mrs.  Williams  Mrs.  Desmou« 
liiis,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  grew 
drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and  retired ;  upon  which  I  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke^s  seat  in  the  country,  from  whence 
I  was  recalled  by  an  express,  that  a  near  relation  of  mine  had  killed  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded,  I  saw  little 
of  Dr.  Johnson  till  Monday,  April  28,  when  I  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day  with  him,  and  introduced  the  subject,  which  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied my  mind.  Johnson.  I  do  not  see.  Sir,  that  6giiting  is  absolute- 
ly forbidden  in  Scripture  ;  I  see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self-defence* 
Boswell.  The  Quakers  say  it  is ;  **  (Into  him  that  smitt- th  thee  on  one 
cheek,  offer  him  also  the  other.**  Johnson.  But  stay.  Sir  ;  the  text  ia 
meant  only  to  have  the  effect  of  moderating  passion  :  it  is  plain  that  we  are 
not  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.  We  see  this  from  the  context,  where  ihere 
are  other  recommendHtions,  which  I  warrant  you  the  Quaker  will  not  take 
literally;  as,  for  instance,  **  From  him  that  wil!  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou 
not  away.**  Let  a  man  whose  credit  is  bad,  come  to  a  Quaker  and  ^yt 
**  Well,  Sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds;**  he*ll  find  him  as  unwillinga; 
any  other  man.  No,  Sir,  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invades  his  cha- 
raetor,  as  he  may  shoot  him  who  attempts  to  break  into  his  house.    So 
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in  17459  my  friend,  Tom  Gumming  the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  fight, 
but  he  would  drive  an  ammuoitiou  cart;  and  we  know  that  the  Quakers 
Jiave  tent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight  bet- 
ter* Boswell.  When  a  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill-usage  forces  on 
a  duel  in  which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to  hope  that  he  is 
gone  to  a  state  of  happiness?  Johnson.  Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge  de- 
terminately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man  leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a 
moment  have  repented  effectually,  and  it  u  possible  may  have  been  ac- 
cepted of  God.  There  is  in  ^*  Camden's  Remains.**  an  epitaph  upon  a 
very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is 
•apposed  to  say, 

*'  Between  the  ttirrap  and  tlie  ^onnd, 
I  mercy  ask*d,  1  mercy  fonnd.** 

Boswell.  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial  service,—'*  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,**— too  strong  to  be  used  in- 
discriminately, and,  indeed,  sometimes  when  those  over  whose  bodies  it  Is 
aaid»  have  been  notoriously  profane?  Johnson.  It  is  sure  and  certain 
hopet  sir;  noibelief.  I  did  not  insist  further;  but  cannot  help  thinking 
that  less  positive  words  would  be  more  proper. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  so  as  to  be  incommoded  with 
corpulency;  he  said.  He  eats  too  much.  Sir.  BoswelL  I  don't  know. 
Sir;  you  will  see  one  man  fat,  who  eats  moderately,  and  au  other  lean, 
who  eats  a  great  deal.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  whatever  be  the  quantity 
that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than  he 
aboold  have  done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion  that  consumes  food 
batter  than  commoD  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting 
fometliing  to  it.  Boswell.  But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be  distended  ? 
Jobosoo.    Yes,  Sir,  they  may  swell  and  be  distended  :  but  that  is  not  fat. 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for  sup  posed  delin* 
qaeDciet  in  India.  Johnson.  What  foundnt'on  there  is  for  accuiation 
I  know  not,  but  they  will  not  get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are  com- 
mitted at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  con  obscure  the  evidence  till 
the  scent  becomes  cold  ;  there  is  a  cloud  between,  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated :  therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  lam  clear  that  the  best  plan 
for  the  government  of  India  is  a  despotic  governor ;  for  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  it  is  evidently  the  best  government;  and  supposing  him  to  be  a 
bad  man,  it  is  better  to  have  one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governor, 
whose  power  is  checked,  lets  others  plunder,  that  he  himself  may  be  al- 
lowed to  plunder ;  but  if  despotic,  he  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  others 
plaoder,  the  less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he  restrains  them ;  and 
tboQgb  he  himself  plunders,  the  country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with 
beiog  plundered  by  numbers. 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which  had  been  received  for  fr- 
▼iewing;  and  as  evidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in  a  trial, 
that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six  guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of 
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literary  laboi^r.  Johnson^  Sir,  he  might  gf^t  si;^  gn^Lioeai  fer  a  pfftw 
,cular  sh^et,  bat  not  eommunibus  ^hc^tibiits.  Boawell.  Pr«y»  Sir,  by  a 
sheet  of  review  is  it  me^Dt  that  it  i^all  bf)  all  of  the  writer's  compoMtioa  i 
on  are  extracts  made  from  the  book  reviewed,  duducted.  Johoson.  No^ 
Sir  ;  it  is  a  bhe^t,  do  matter  of  what.  Boswell*  I  thiok,  that  is  oot  jrea- 
sonable.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  A  man  ^ill  more  easily  wcite  a  sheet 
all  his  own,  tiian  resd  an  octavfli  volume  tp  g^  extracts.  To  ooe  of  Jobo* 
ftons*s  wonderful  fertility  of  miod,  }  belieye  writiog  was  really  easier  thaa 
reading  and  extracting ;  but  with  ordinary  raei^  the  case  is  very  different. 
A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  care  ai^(t  judgment  with  which 
extracts  are  made.  lean  suppose  the  optration  to  be  tjcdious  and  diS^ 
cult ;  but  in  many  instances  we  inust  observe  crude  morsels  cut  out  of 
books  as  if  at  random  ;  and  when  a  large  extract  is  ms^e  from  one  pisce, 
it  surely  may  be  done  with  very  little  trouble.  One,  however,  I  musit 
acknowledge,  might  be  led,  from  the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  soppose 
that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  writing;  for  we  often  find,  that  in- 
stead of  giving  ail  accurate  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  theaathor 
whose  work  they  are  reviewing,  which  is  surely  the  proper  business  of  a 
literary  journal,  they  produce  some  plausible  and  iogemo|i8  conceits  of 
jtheir  own,  upon  the  topics  which  have  been  discussed* 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridau,  indignant  at  the  neglect  of 
his  oratorical  plaqs,  had  threatened  to  go  to  America ;— Johnson.  I 
)iope  he  will  go  to  America.  Boswell.  The  Americans  douH  want 
oratory.     Johnson.     But  we  can  want  Sheridan. 

On  Monday,  April  28,  [  found  him  at  home  in  the  morniog,  and  Mr.* 
Seward  with  him*  Horace  having  been  mentioned  ;»-Boswell.  Tbers 
is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works.  Ooe  finds  there  almost  every 
thing  but  religion.  Seward.  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to  it,  in  his 
Ode  ParcuM  Deamm  culior  et  injrequens.  Johnson.  Sir,  he  was  not 
in  earnest ;  this  was  merely  poetical.  Boswell.  There  are,  I  am  afraid, 
foi^aoy  people  who  have  no  religion  at  all.  Seward.  And  sensible 
people  too.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir«  not  sensible  in  that  respect.  There 
most  be  either  a  natural  or  a  mora)  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  total  neg- 
lect of  so  very  important  a  concern.  Seward.  I  wonder  that  there 
should  be  people,  without  religion.  Jobpson.  Sir,  you  need  not  wonder 
at  this,  when  you  consider  how  largje  a  proportion  of  almost  every  man*s 
life  is  passed  without  thinking  of  it.  1  myself  was  for  some  years  totally 
regardlebs  of  religion.  It  had  dropped  oot  of  my  mind.  It  i|as  at  an 
early  part  of  my  life.  Sickness  brought  it  backt  and  I  hope  I  have 
pever  lout  it  since.  Boswell.  My  dear  Sir,  what  a  man  must  yon  have 
been  without  religion  I  Why  you  must  have  gone  on  drinking,  and 
swearing,  and — Johnson*  (with  a  smile)  I. drank  eoongh  and  swore 
enough  to  be  bure.  Seward.  One  should  think  that  sickness,  aodtlia 
view  of  death  woukl  make  more  men  religious.  Johnson.  Sir,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it :  they  have  not  the  first  notion.  A  man 
who  has   never  had   religion  before,  no  more  grows  religious  when  he  is 
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iick»  than  a  mtfn  who  has  never  learnt  Sgorea  can  coitnt,  when  he  hat  need 
6f  calculatioo. 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  onrs  whom  he  valued  much  bot  ob* 
lerved  that  he  was  too  ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse  upon  aU  occa^ 
Jions.  Johnson.  Why,  yes.  Sir,  he  will  iutroduce  religious  discourse 
without  seeing  whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and  improvement,  or 
produce  some  profane  jest.  He  would  introduce  it  in  the  company  of 
.Wilkes,  aad  twenty  more  such* 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Juhnson*s  excellent  distinction  between  liberty  of 
Conscience  and  liberty  of  teaching.  Johnson*  Consider,  Sir;  if  yod 
tiave  children  whom  yotf  wish  to  educate  in  the  princfples  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  there  cornea  a  Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his 
principles,  you  would  drive  away  the  Quaker.  Yon  would  not  trust  to 
the  predomination  of  rig^t;  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions:  yoa 
#ill  keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are  the  children  of 
the  State.  If  any  one  attempts  to  teach  them'  doctrines  contrary  to  what 
the  state  approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  restrain  him.  S^' 
ward.  Would  you  restrain  private  conversation,  Sir?  Johnson.  Why, 
Sir,  it  TS  difficult  to  say  where  private  convemtioti  begiits,  and  where  it 
tods.  If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the  great  question  concerning  the 
^idstence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we  should  uot  be  restrained  ; 
tr  that  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  improvement.  Bftt  if  we  should 
discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten  boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many 
boys,  1  think  the  magistrate  wotild  do  well  to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to 
Antsh  the  debate  there. 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  pr^ient  of  a  curious  little  printed  poemy 
to  repairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  by  David  Maiheht  which  he 
thought  would  please  Johnson,  as  affording  clear  evidence  that  Mallei 
had  appeared  eVen  us  a  hterary  character  by  the  name  of  Afa//ocA ;  his 
changing  which  to  One  of  softer  soifn^,  ha'd  given  Johnson  occasion  to 
introduce  him  into  hit  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Alias*  This  piece 
was,  1  suppose,  one  of  Mai  let's  first  essays.  It  is  preserved  in  his  works 
with  several  viM'ations.  Johnson  having  read  aloud,  from'  the  beginning 
of  it,  where  there  were  some  common-place  assertions  as  to  thesuperi* 
ority  of  ancient  times; — How  false  (said  he)  is  all  this,  to  say  that  in 
ancient  times  learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  Peer,  as  it  is  now.  In  an-* 
tient  times  a  Vtkr  was  ab  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been 
angry  to  have  it  thought  he  could  write  his  name.  Men  in  ancient  tiioeif 
dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  with  which  nobody  would 
dare  now  to  stand  forth.  I  «m  always  angry,  when  I  hear  ancient  times 
praised  at  theex|>ence  of  modern  times.  There  is  now  a  great  deal  ouire 
learning  in  the  World  tlwn  there  «ias  formerly  ;  for  it  is  oniversally  dif« 
fused.  You  have,  perhaps,  no  man  who  knows  as  much  Oreek  and 
Latin  as  Bently  ;  no  man  who  knows  as  much  mathematics  as  Newton; 
bot  you  have  many  more  valen  who  know  Greek  and  Latin,  and  wbc^ 
know  mathenratici. 
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Ob  Thursday,  May  1,  I  visited  him  in  the  evening  along  with  yoBog; 
Mr.  B  urke.  He  said.  It  is  strange  that  there  shonld  b^  ao  little  reading* 
in  (he  world,  and  to  much  writing.  People  in  general  do  not  willingly 
read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  else  to  amnsa  them.  There  most  be  an 
external  impulse ;  emulation,  or  vanity,  or  avarice.  The  progrets 
which  the  understanding  makes  through  a  book,  has  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  it.  Language  it  scanty,  and  inadequate  to  express  the  nice 
gradations  and  mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a  book'of  set* 
ence  from  pure  inclination*  The  books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure 
are  light  compositions,  which  contain  a  quick  snccession  of  events.  How- 
ever, I  have  this  year  read  all  Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of  the 
^oeid  every  night,  so  it  was  done  in  twelve  nights,  and  1  had  a  great  de- 
light in  it.  The  Georgicks  did  not  give  so  much  pleasure,  except  the 
fourth  book.  The  £cologues  1  have  almost  all  by  heart.  I  do  not  think 
the  story  of  the  iEneid  intereiting.  1  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssey  mnch 
better :  and  this  not  on  account  of  the  wonderful  things  which  it  contains ; 
for  there  are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the  ^neid  ; — the  ships  of  the 
Trojans  turned  to  seapuymphs,— the  tree  at  Polydoros's  tomb  droppiog 
blood.  The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is  interesting,  as  great  part  of  it  is  do- 
me8tic,-^It  has  been  said,  there  is,  pleasure  in  writing,  particniarly  ia 
writing  verses.  I  allow,  you  may  have  pleasure  from  writing,  tkfitr  it  is 
over,  if  you  have  written  well;  but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it  again. 
I  know  when  1  have  been  writing  verses,  1  have  run  my  finger  down  the 
margin,  to  see  how  ma9y  I  had  made,  and  how  few  I  had  to  make. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humor,  and  although  1  have  no  vote 
of  the  particulars  of  young  Mr.  Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but  justice  to 
mention  in  general,  that  it  was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  after* 
wardii.  He  did  very   well  indeed ;  1  have  a  mind  to  tell  bis  father. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 

BEAR  SIR, 

The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this  is  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  who 
wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter,  as  Prnfessor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  qualiftcalioos  are  very  generally  known,  audit 
adds  dignity  to  the  institution  that  such  men  are  candidates. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  bumble  servant, 

^^•y«'  '783.  Sam.  JOHNSOK. 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  Johnson  till  Thursday,  May 
15th,  when  1  find  what  follows  :  Boswell.  1  wish  much  to  be  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  Sir.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to  support 
any  administration,  you  would  be  the  worse  for  being  in  Parliament, 
because  you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more  expensively.— Boswell.  Per- 
hu|><».  Sir,  1  should  be  the  less  happy  fur  being  iu  Parliament.     I  never 
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woald  tell  my  vote,  and  I  ihonld  be  Texed  if  thiugs  went  wrong.  John- 
too.  Tliat*ii  canty  Sir.  It  would  not  vex  you  oaore  in  the  house,  than 
ia  the  gallery:  public  affairs  vex  no  man.  Boswell.  Have  not  they 
Yexed  yourself  a  little.  Sir  ?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  tnr- 
bttleoce  of  this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Com-i 
moos.  That  the  influence  of  the  crown  hasjncreased,  is  increa^iug,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  I  have  never  slept  an  hour  less* 
nor  eat  an  ounce  less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the  fuctious  dogs  on 
the  head,  to  be  sure;  but  I  was  not  vexeJ.  Boswell.  I  declare,  Sir* 
opon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in  it; 
bst  it  was,  perhaps  cant;  for  i  own  I  neither  eat  less,  nor  sleep  less. 
Jobnsou.  My  dear  friend,  clear  you  r  mind  of  cant.  You  may  talk  as 
other  people  do :  you  may  say  to  a  man.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble 
flervaut«  You  are  not  his  most  humble  servant.  You  may  say.  These 
•re  bad  times ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times. 
You  don't  mind  the  tirotfs.  You  tell  a  man,  I  am  sorry  you  bsd  such 
bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey,,  and  were  so  much  wet. 
You  don't  care  six-pence  whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk  in 
this  manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  Society  ;  but  don't  think  fooU 
ithly. 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  Don't  set  up  for  what  ia 
called  hospitality  :  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money  ;  yon  are 
eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respected  for  your  liberality.  If  your  hoUse 
b^  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays  a  week  with 
another  makes  him  a  slave  for  a  week.  Boswell.  But  there  are  people. 
Sir,  who  make  their  houses  a  home  to  their  guests,  and  are  themselves 
quite  easy.  Johnson.  Then,  Sir,  home  must  be  the  same  to  the  goestf, 
and  they  need  not  come. 

Here  he  discovered  u  notion  common  enough  in  persons  not  much  ac« 
customed  to  entertain  company,  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  elabo- 
rate attention,  otherwise  company  will  think  themselves  neglected,  and 
such  attention  is  no  doubt  very  fatiguing.  He  proceeded ;  I  would  not, 
however,  be  a  stranger  in  my  own  country  ;  I  would  visit  my  neighbours^ 
and  receive  their  visiti^;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits.  If 
a  gentleman  comes  to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he  does  me  a  great  deal  of  ho» 
oour,  I  do  not  go  to  see  him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks ;  then  we  are  very 
complaisant  to  each  other.  No,  Sir,  you  will  have  much  more  influ- 
ence by  giving  or  lending  money  where  it  is  wanted,  than  by  hospitality. 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time.  Having  raentiotied 
that  I  bad  that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  rememhertd 
their  former  intimacy  with  a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  roe.  Tell  Mr. 
Sheridan,  I  s})all  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him.  Bof^. 
well.  It  is  to  me  very  wonderful  tliat  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so 
long.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment  that  he 
Joes  not  visit  me;  it  is  partly  falling  out  of  the  habit,— partly  disgust, 
such  as  one  has  at  a  drug  that  has  made  him  kick.  Besidesi  he  knows 
that  i  laugh  at  his  oratory. 


«Sfd  TllE  LIFfe  OF  ClW; 

Anotlier  day  t  spoke  ofoneof  bttr  friends;  6Fwbomhe»  as  wdtftiT, 
liad  a  very  bigh  o(>iniun.  He  expatiated  in  his  praise;  bntidded.  Sir, 
he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  botlomUiM  Whig,  as  they  all  are  now. 

I  mentioned  my  expectatiotts  from  the  interest  of  iin  eminent  peMttir 
then  in  power;  adding,  but  1  haVe  no  claim  bn^  the  claim  of  fViendship; 
hbwever,  some  people  #ill  go  a  great  way  frdifl  that  motiVe.  Johnsett. 
Sir,  they  will  go  all  the  way  froHi  that  moti^.  A  genHettoan  talked  of 
I'etiring.  Never  think  of  that,' said  Jdhnson.  The  gentleman  ur^,' 
I  should  thet)  do  Ao  ill.  Johnson.'  Ndr  no  good  eifher.  Sir,  it  woolS 
be  a  ci¥il  suicide. 

'  On  Monday,  May  26/  t  found  hFin  attetf,  tfnd  the  celebrated  Miss 
:6iirney,  the  aothor  6f  **  £velina*'  and  «<  Cecilia,"  with  him.  I  asked, 
ff  there  would  be  any  speakers  in  Parlialneiit,  if  there  were  no  places  to 
be  obtained.  Johnscm.  Ye#,  Sir/  Wb^  do  yon  speik  here  ?  Either  to 
instruct  and  entertain,  which  is  a  teh'evolent  motite;  or  for  distioctiba, 
"which  is  a  selBsh  motive.  I  mentioned  **  Cecilia.**  Johnson,  (with 
an  air  of  animated  satisfacti'ob)    Sir,  if^outslK  of*Ced'lia,*  talk  bo. 

We  talked  ofMr.  Barry's  ihdiibitidfi  of  hispictoi<i^s.  Johhson.  What 
efer  the  hand  may  hate  d6tn?,  the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a 
grasp  of  mind  there,  which  you  find  no  where'else.- 

I  asked  wh^hef  a  man  itafulrally  vif1o6ds,'  or  onft  ^ho  fias  overcome 
wicked  inditrations,  is  the  best.  Johnson.  Sir,  to  y^,  the  niab  wki 
has  overcome  wicked  ihclbatidtis;  ii^  not  the  best.  He  has  more  frierit 
io  himself;  I  would  rather  trirstiiiyiUoii^y  to  a  man  wh6hi(il  no  hands, 
uad  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal,  thab  to  a  rhan  of  the  cbost  bo- 
nest  principles.  There  is  a  witty  satirical  story  of  Fobte.'  He  had  a 
small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his  bureau.*  Von  may  be  surprised 
(said  he)  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gokt  ^^-but  yoor  will  oblerfe, 
he  has  no  hands. 

On  Friday,  May  SO,  being  to  set  out  fot  Scotland  next  morning,  I 
passed  a  part  of  the  day  with  him  in  more  than  nsiial  earnestness;  as  bis 
health  was  in  a  more  precafionrstate  than  at  any  time  when  I  had  parted 
from  him.  He,  however,  was  quick  and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usnaT. 
I  mentioned  one  who  was  a  vefy  learned  man.  JohuSon.  Yes,  Sir,  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  learning ;  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There  is  never 
one  idea  by  the  side  uf  another :  *tis  all  entangled  :  and  then' he  drives  it 
so  aukwardly  upon  conversation  ! 

I  ststed  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a  sincere  Christian  might 
be  disturbed,  even  when  conscinus  of  having  IrVed  a  good  life,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  human  infirmity  ;  he  mi:;ht  ft*ar  that  he  sho\i Id  after- 
wards fttlt  away,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render  all  his 
former  religion  vain.  Could  there  be,  upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a 
thing  at  balancing  of  accounts  ?  Suppose  a  man  who  has  led  a  good  life 
fpr  seven  years,  commits  an  act  of  wickedness;  and  instantly  dies;  will 
his  former  good  life  have  any  effect  in  his  favour  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  if  a 
ttitln  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is  hurried  by  passion  to 
do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  suddenly  carried  off^  depend  upon  it  he  will 
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hftTe  the  reward  of  his  seven  years*  good  life  ;  God  wHI  not  take  a  catcl^ 
ofhidp.  Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes  that  a  Suicide 
may  be  saved.  **  If,  says  he,  it  should  be  objected  that  what  I  maintain 
^ay  encourage  suicide,  1  answer,  I  am  not  to  tel|.  a  lie  to  prevent  it.*' 
Boswell.  But  does  not  the  text  say,  **  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  qiust  lie  " 
Johnson.  Yes,  Sir ;  as  the  tree  falls  ;  but,  (after  a  little  pause)  that  is 
meant  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  tree,  n^t  what  is  the  e£Rsct  of  a  sud^ 
dfti  blast.  In  abort,  he  interpreted  the  expression  as  referring  to  con^ 
ditjpn,  not  to  position.  The  common  notion,  therefore,  seams  ta  be  er^ 
rooeotts ;  and  Shenstones*s  witty  remark  on  ^Divines  trying  to  give  the 
tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death-bead,  fo  make  it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well 
founded.  9 

1  asked  bicD  what  worlds  of  Richard  BaxterV  I  should  read.  He  said 
read  any  of  them  ;  they  are  all  good. 

He  said,  Get  as  much  ibrce  of  mind  as  you  can.  Live  within  your  in« 
come.  Always  have  soosething  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  your 
import*  be  more  than  your  exports,  and  you'll  never  go  far  wrong. 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  aqd  various  range  of  his  acquaint- 
wee  there  never  had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more  sincere  respect  aud 
ttieetion  for  him  than  I  had.  He  said,  I  belteTd  it.  Sir.  Were  1  in  diar 
treat,  there  is  do  man  to  whom  I  shon)d  sooner  come  than  to  yoyu.  h 
ph^fi\d  Kke  to  cone  and  have  a  cottage  in  yonr  park,  toddle  about,  live 
mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  KoswelL  She  and  I  are 
good  friends  now ;  are  we  not  ? 

Talking  of  deTotion,  he  saidj  Though  it  bie  true  that  '  God  dwelleth 
not  in  Temples  made  by  hands,"  yet  in  this  state  of  being,  our  minds 
are  more  pioosly  affected  in  places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
tnvlbefa.  Some  people  have  a  particular  room  in  their  houses,  where 
t^iey  tmy  Ibeir  prayers;  pf  which  I  do  not  disapproTe,  as  it  may  animaljb 
their  devotion. 

He  fmbraoed  me  and  gave  me  hit  blessing*  as  usual  when  1  was  leaving 
him  for  any  length  of  time.  1  walked  from  his  door  to-day,  with  a  fear- 
fol  apprehension  of  what  might  happen  before  1  returned. 

JO  THE  KIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  WINDHi^lf. 
81R» 

The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father  of  Miss.  Philipsi  a  singer^ 
who  comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends ;  and  as  1  am  of  opinion  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  daughter  will  do  auy  thing  that  cau  disgrace  their  bene- 
factors. I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to  couotruauce  and  protect 
tbeva  so  far  as  may  be  auitable  to  your  station  and  character  ;  and  shall 
cooaider  myself  as  obliged  by  any  favourable  notice  which  they  shall  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  you. 

lam,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant; 

I,  May  3j,  ITS.  SaM.  JoHViOlT. 
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The  foliowing  ig  another  iDStance  of  his  active  benevolences 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

P£A]a  SIR, 

I  have  sent  you  some  of  npy  god-sou's  performances,  of  which  I  Jo  nut 
{iretend  tojform  any  opinion.  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
him  to  you,  I  did  not  Icnow  what  I  have  since  been  told,  that  Mr.  Moser 
bad  admitted  him  among  the  students  of  the  Academy.  What  more  can 
be  done  for  him  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider  ;  for  I  am  very  de^ 
4lrous  that  he  should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  conneciipu  with 
hipi.  If  yo.u  are  inclined  to  see  hipa>  1  will  bring  him  to  wait  on  you,  at 
|iny  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint, 

I  am>  Sir, 
Yo^r  ij9ost  hpmble  servant, 
/ane  2,  1783-  SAHf  JoBNSON. 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him  this  year,  proved  to  bt 
too  well  founded  ;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a  dreadful  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  of  which  there  are  very  full  and  accurate  acounts  in  letters  writteQ 
by  himself,  to  shew  with  what  composnre  of  mind,  and  resignation  to  tl^ 
]>iyine  Will,  his  steady  piety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

TO  MR.  EDMUND  ALLEN 

DEAR  SIR, 

It  has  pleased  God,  this  morning,  to  deprive  me  of  the  powers  of 
speech ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  further  good  pleasure 
to  deprive  me  soon  of  my  senses,  I  request yuu  will  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of  my  esse 
may  reqnire. 

I  am. 

Sincerely  your's, 
Jooe  17,  1783.  Sam.  yoUNSON. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  TAYLOR, 

PEAR  SIR, 

It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  uight,  to  deprive  mo 
of  speech. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden*s  assistance,  as  I  think  my  case  is 
not  past  remedy*  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Bring  Dr.  He- 
berden  with  you,  if  you  can:  but  come  yourself  at  all  events.  lam 
glad  you  are  so  well,  when  I  ani  so  dreadfully  attacke  d. 
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I  think  t1)dt  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimuUnU  mnch  may  be  done. 
Itinevtiou  if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  route  the  organs 
of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send^  I  will  try  to  recollect 
what  1  cuii,  that  can  be  suspected  td  baVe  brought  on  this  dreadful 
distress. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently  for  au  asthmatic  com* 
plaint;  but  h^ye  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepy*s  persuasion,  who 
perceived  my  legs  btrginniug  to  ii«»ell.  1  sometimes  alleviate  a  painful, 
or  more  properly  an  oppressive,  constriction  of  my  cheat,  by  opiates ; 
and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently^  but  the  last,  or  two  last  times, 
in  smaller  quaotities.  My  largest  do»eis  three  grains,  and  last  night  I 
took  but  twp.  You  will  suggest  these  things  (and  they  are  all  that  i  can 
call  to  mind)  to  Dr,  Heberden* 

I  am,  &c. 
Juae  17,  178  34  Sam.  JoHNSoX; 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale  t 

On  Monday,  the  i6th,  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and  walked  a  conside- 
rable way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt 
myself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  1  went 
to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  a*  has  been  long  my  cus- 
tom, when  1  felt  aconfutioo,  and  iDdtstinctue»8  in  my  head,  which  kst-» 
ed,  1  suppose,  about  half  a  minute.  1  was  alarmed,  nod  prayed  God^ 
that  however  he  might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  my  understand^ 
ing.  This  prayer,  that  1  might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I 
made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  i  knew  them 
not  to  he  very  good;  1  made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myselfto  tie 
Qoimpaired  in  my  faculties* 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  f^utTered  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  that 
my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  1  had  no  pain,  ai)d  so  little  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and  considered 
that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less  horror 
tblio  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  ron^e  the  vocal  organs.  1  took  two  drams.  Wine  has 
been  celebrated  tor  the  production  of  eloqueurev  l^put  myself  iniovio^ 
lent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it;  but  all  wasvHin^  1  then  w«:ut  to 
bed,  aod  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it 
waa  time  to  rontrive  what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped  my  speech, 
be  left  me  my  hand ;  i  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  wa»  not  granted  to  my 
dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  lam  writings 
•dd  rejoices  that  1  have  what  he  wanted*  My  6rst  note  was  necessarily 
to  1117  tenrant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not  immediately  com* 
prebend  why  he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr*  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a  discreet  friend 
•t  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  penning  this  note,  I  bad 
•ome  difficulty ;  my  hand,  I  know  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters* 
I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  tome,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden ; 

No.  II,  5  Q 
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jind  I  sent  to  Dr.  firocklesb^,  ^^oj/f  ^y  Deigbhoor*    My  pbjrMciaot  atc 
very  friencjly,  aod  g[ive  inegreat^hppe»  ;  butyb^may  in^agifl^e  my  siUt- 
a^ion.     I  baye  so  far  lecovered.  ipy  rocal  powers,  a»  to  repeat  the  L^rcTf 
prayer  with  oo  very  imperfect  articuljatioD.  '  My  memory,  1  hope^  j^et  r»», 
mains  as  it  was  !  but  such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safjeLy  of . 
every  faculty. 

TO  MR.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

* 

DEAR  Sia, 

I  have  had)  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow;  but  God^  who  yet  spares  my 
life,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  Understanding,  and  restore  my  speech. 
As  I  am  not  at  M  helpless,  1  want  no  particular  assistance,  bat  am 
strongly  affected  by  Mrs.  Davies's  tenderness;  and  when  1  think  she  can ' 
do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to  call  upon  her.  1  had  ordered  friends 
to  be  shut  out;  but  one  or  two  have  found  their  way  io  ;  and'if  yoo  come 
you  shall  be  admitted  ;  for  I  know  not  whom  1  can  see,  that  will  bring 
more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  of  more  kindness  in  his  heart. 

1  aai^  &c« 
June  IS,  l7fS.  Sam.  Jopil90|l. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  memorial  of  Johnson's 
regard  for  M-r.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  introduction  to 
him.  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cordiilly,  of  which  I  shall  give  thefoU 
lowing  little  evidence.  One  day  when  he  had  treated  him  with  too 
much  asperity.  Toin,  who  was  not  without  pride  and  spirit  went  off  in 
a  passion,  but  he  had  hardly  reached  home,  when  Frahk,  who  had 
been  sent  after  him,  delivered  this  note: — Come,  come,  dear  Davies* 
I  am  always  sorry  when  we  quarrel;  send  roe  word  that  we  are  friends. 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 


DEAR   SIR, 


Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly,  and  very  agreeable 
with  your  general  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  had  a  very  frightful  blow* 
On  the  J7thof  last  month,  about  three  in  the  morning,  as  ne^iras  I  cau 
guef>s,  I  perceived  myself  almost  totally  deprived  of  speech.  I  hsid  no 
pain.  My  organs  were  so  obstruqted  that  I  couldsay.no,  bnt  could 
scarcely  say  yes.  I  wrote  the  necessary  directions,  fqrit  pieasejd  God 
to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Htberden.ai^d  D.r».Broc^lffsbjr«  B^* 
tween  the  time  in  which  I  discovered  my  own.  disoi^d^C  .^'nd  .th^t^in 
which  1  sent  for  the  doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in>pite,of  my  surpri^ 
and  solicitude,  a  little  steep,  and  Nature  began  to. reqety  ita 9pf^ati|^ll8., 
They  came  und  gave  the  directions  which  ,th^,  d\f ea^e  fex^iiired,  a^^  from 
tliut  time  I  hiive  been  continually  improving  in  ar^jtjcuftitiQn.  I  can  nofr 
speak,  but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  cannot  cpn^i^iuedisfOMrae. long; 
but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.    The  phy.iiic|(ii^;}  cuosider  meascured* 
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I  ira^  iMt  Saoday  at  Church.  Ob  Tuesday  I  took  iin  airing  to  Hump* 
•tead,  and  dined  with  the  Clab,  Wh^re  LordPalmerttonvras  proposed, 
«od,  against  my  opinioD^  was  rejected.  1  design  to  go  next  week 
with  Mr.  Langtoo  to  Rochester,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  about  teo  days, 
mod  then  try  some  other  air  1  hare  many  kind  invitations.  Your  brother 
has  very  frequently  enquired  after  me.  Most  of  my  friends  have,  in« 
deed,  been  very  attentive.     Thank  dear  Lord  Hailes  for  his  present. 

I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  every  thing  gay  and  prosperous,  and 
yoor  lady  iti  particular,  quite  recovered  and  confirmed.  Pay  her  my  re- 
spects.    I  am,  dear.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

loadoo,  iaiys,  1783,  Sam.  JohN80N« 

TO   MRS.   LUCY    PoRTER,   IN    LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

The  account  which  you  give  of  your  health  is  but  meUncholy.  May 
it  please  God  to  restore  you.  My  disetfte  affected  my  speech,  and  still 
continues,  io  some  degree,  to  obstruct  my  utterance ;  my  voice  is  dis*. 
tioct  enough  for  a  while;  Hut  the  orgatia  being  still  weak  are  quickly 
weary :  but  in  other  respects  I  am,  I  think,  rather  beitter  than  1  have 
lately  been;  and  can  lef  you  ktiow  my  atite  without  the  help  of  any 
other  hand. 

In  the  oprnion  of  my  friends',  and  in  my  own  I  am  gfradually  mendv 
ing.  The  physicians  cnn4ider  roe  as  cuVed,  and  I  had  leave  four  days 
ago,  to  wash  the  cautharidel  frotb  my  h>ad.  Last  Tu^day  I  dined  at 
the  Club. 

1  aur  g<J^ng-  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose  to  change  the  air  fre- 
quently this  summer  ;  whether  I  shall  wonder  so  far  as  Stailbrdshire  I 
cannot  tell.  1  »hiuld'be  glad  to  com^.  Return  my  thanks  to  Mrs, 
Cobb,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  all  that  hate  shewn  attention  to  me. 

Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another,  and  consider  our  sufferings  as 
aotices  mercifully  given  us  to  prepare  oifvaelves  for  another  state. 

}  live  now  bnt  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  Old  friend  Mr.  Levett  is 
dead,  who  lived  with  me  in  the  house,  and  was  useful  and  companiona- 
ble: Mrs.  DesmouUnfis  gone  away;  and  Mrs,  Williams  is  so  much  de- 
cayed, that  she  can  add  little  to  another's  gratiGcations.  Theworfd 
pataea  away,  and  we  ai^  passing  with  it ;  but  there  is,  doubtless,  ano- 
ther worldf  wbith  will  endure  for  ever.     Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it, 

I  am,  &c. 
Laad^  Jaly  f »  I7*s*  ^^^-  JoHMsOir. 

Such  tras  the  general  vigour  of  hia  conttitutioa,  that,  be  recovered 
from  this  alarming  and  severe  attack  with  wonderful  quickness ;  so  that 
in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where 
hf  pasaed  about  a  fortnight,  and  made  little  excuraiona  aa  easily  as  at 
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My  time  of  his  life.  In  August  he  went  as  far  as  the  neighboarhood  of 
SttliBbury,  to  Hesie,  the  seat  of  William  Bowles,  Esq.  a  gODtlcmao 
ivhom  I  have  heard  him  praine  for  exemplary  religioqs  order  in  his  family;. 
Id  his  diary  1  find  a  short  but  honourable  mention  of  this  ?isit:«—Aar 

gust  28,  Icao^e  tq  Heale  without  fatigue.    SO.  1  am  entertaioed  quite 

to  my  mipd, 

TO  DR.  BROCKLESBT. 

Hesif ,  near  Salbbarj| 
Att|.  89,  17S3. 

DEAR  SIR, 

WHthout  appearing  to  want  a  just  sense  of  yoar  Vind  attention,  \ 
fcannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which  seemed  to  appear  io 
some  sort  perilous,  1  rose  at  fivf ,  and  f^^nt  out  at  six  ;  and  having 
reached  Sati»bury  about  nine,  went  forward  a  few  miles  in  my  frieoci*s 
chariot.  1  was  no  more  wearied  with  the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high* 
hung,  rough  rou^h,  thap  1  should  have  been  forty  years  ago.  We  shall 
now  nee  what  ajr  will  c|of  The  country  is  t|ll  a  plain  ;  and  the  house  iq 
which  1  an^,  so  far  as  1  can  jud^e  from  my  window,  for  1  write  before  ^ 
have  left  my  chamber,  is  sufficiently  pleasant. 

Be  KO  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Williaqis;  it  is  great 
(:onsolutioii  to  the  well,  and  still  greater  to  the  |ick,  ^hi|t  they  find  them* 
selves  not  neglected;  and  1  know  that  you  will  be  desirous  of  giving 
comfort,  even  where  you  have  no  g^eat  hope  of  giving  help. 

Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I  fipd  that  by  the  course 
of  liie  post  I  cannot  send  it  before  the  thirtyrfirst. 

1  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson* 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklesby,  acqaaiutiug 
him  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,  which  affected  him  a  good  deal* 
Though  for  several  years  her  temper  had  not  been  complacent,  she  had 
valuable  qualities^  and  her  departure  left  a  blank  in  his  house.  Upoi^ 
this  occasion  he,  according  to  iiis  habitual  course  of  piety  composed  a 
prayer. 

1  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concerning  him,  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  one  of  his  friends. 

He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the  life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well,saying,  idat  he  thought  it  must  be  highly  curious  to  trace  his  extrat 
ordinary  rise  to  the  snpreme  power,  from  so  obscure  a  beginninf^.  He  st 
leuvjth  laitl  aside  his  scheme,  un  discovering  that  all  that  can  be  told  of 
him  is  already  in  print;  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  any  au- 
thentic information  in  addition  to  vhat  the  world  is  already  possessed  of. 

He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of  his  life  is  not  known, 
a  work  to  sht-w  how  so^ull  a  quantity  of  REAL  fiction  there  is  in  the 
worlil ;  and  that  the  same  images,  with  veiy  little  variation,  have  served 
^11  the  authors  wl^o  have  ever  wnttcu. 
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■  Hit  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  bit  life  were  frequently  eipploye^ 
on  hit  deceated  frieodt.  He  often  muttered,  thete,  or  such  like  ten-^ 
leaces :  *  Fo<>r  man  !  and  then  he  died.* 

Speiikiug  of  a  certain  literary  friend.  He  ii  a  very  pompous  puzzling 
fellow,  (<»aid  hr):  he  lent  me  a  letter  once  thtt  somebody  had  written  to 
bim,  no  mutter  whut  it  wa»  about ;  but  he  wanted  to  hare  the  letter  back, 
diid  exprr8»ed  a  mighry  value  for  it:  he  hoped  it  was  to  t>e  met  with 
tfgiiiii,  he  would  not  loae  it  for  a  thousand  pounds.  1  layed  my  band  up- 
on it  soon  afterward*,  and  gave  it  him.  I  believe  I  said,  L  was  very 
l^lad  to  have  iiirt  with  it.  O,  then  he  did  not  know  that  it  signified  any 
thing.  So  you  see,  when  the  letter  was  lost  it  was  worth  a  thou^ud 
fMiunds,  and  when  it  was  found  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing. 

The  style  and  character  of  his  conveniation  is  pretty  generally  known, 
it  was  certainty  conducted  in  conformity  with  a  precept  of  Lord  Bacon, 
but  it  is  not  clear,   L  apprehend,  that  this  conformity  was  either  per- 
ceived or  intended  by  Johnson.     The  precept  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  la 
all   kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,    it  is 
convenient  to  speak  leisurely,  and  rather  drawliogly  than  hastily ;  be- 
c;ause  hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and  oftentimes,  besides  the 
unseeo^liness,  drives  a  man  either  to  stammering,  anon-plus,  or  harp- 
ing on  that  which  should  follow  ;  whereas  a  slow  speech  coofirmeth  the 
memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  betides  a  (eerali-^ 
oettof  speech  and  countenance.     Dr.  Johnson's  method  of  conversatioir 
was  certainly  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct, 
(at  it  happened,)  without  wearyipg  or  confusing  his  company.     He  wat 
al way t  most  perfectly  clear  and  perbpicoous;  and  his  language  wat  to  ac- 
curate, and  his  sentences  so  neatly  construc^d,  that  his  conversation 
might  have  been  all  printed  without  any  correction.     At  the  tame  time, 
it  wat  ei|»y  and  natural ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of  labour, 
coottraint,  or  stiffness;  he  seemed  more  correct  than  others,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  customary  exercises  of  his  powerful  mind. 

He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature.  The  French  are  ex« 
cellent  in  this,  (he  would  say,)  they  have  a  book  on  every  subject. ' 
From  what  he  had  seen  of  them  be  denied  them  the  praise  of  superior 
politeness,  and  mentioned,  with  very  visible  disgust,  the  custom  thef 
have  of  spitting  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments.  This,  (said  the  Doc- 
tor) is  as  gross  a  thing  as  cau  well  be  done ;  and  one  wonders  how  any  matf, 
or  set  of  men,  can  persist  in  so  offensive  a  practise  for  a  whole  day  to- 
gether; one  should  expect  that  the  first  effort  towards  civilization  would 
rem  ove  it  even  among  savages. 

Baxter**  *  Keasons  of  the  Chrifttian  religion,*  he  thought  contained 

the  best  collection  oftheevidences  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system. 

Chymistry    was   always   an  iiitere»ting    pursuit    with    Cr.    Johnsoo. 

Whilst  he  was   in    Wiltsliire,  he  attended  some  experiments  that  were 

i^ade   by   a  physician  of  Salisbury,  ou  the  new  kindtof  air.     lo  the 
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fonrie  of  the  experimei:)t8  frequeot  meotioo  heiog  made  of  Dr,  Priolljrt 
]9r.  Johnsoo  knit  his  browt,  and  in  ^  stem  mauoereoqiiiredf  Whydt 
we  bear  so  rouph  of  Dr,  PrieKtly  f  He  was  very  properly  aoswcredt  Sir» 
because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these  impprtaot  discoTeries.  Oa  thb 
jbr.  Johnson  appeared  well  content ;  and  replied.  Well,  well,  1  beiierc 
yue  are;  and  let  every  man  have  the  honour  he  has  merited. 

A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  before  h'^s  deatb»  struck  with 
some  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour,  Well»  Sir,  (snid  he,)  I 
will  always  9ay  that  you  ate  a  very  candid  man. — Will  yon,  (replied'the 
Doctor,)  I  doubt  then  you  will  be  very  singular.  But,  indeed.  Sir, 
(continued  be,)  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a  man  yerr  much  misuoderw 
itood.  I  am  noi  an  uncandid,  nor  am  I  f^  iievere  man^  I  M)inetime»faj 
more  than  1  meao,  iu  ^estj.  and  people  are  apt  to  believe  me  serioos; 
l^oweyer,  I  am  more  candid  thao  I  was  when  I  was  younger.  As  1  know 
pQore  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of  (hem,  and  am  ready  119W  to  fall  a 
inan  a  goodman^  upon  easier  terou  than  I  was  fofiqerly^ 

On  hit  return  fvom  Healehe  wrote  to  Dr.  Barney' — I  came  home  oa 
the  18th  of  September,  at  noon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  Too  ao4 
X  have  loot  oar  friendii ;  but  you  have  more  friends  at  borne.  My  do*, 
mestic  companion  is  taken  fVom  me.  She  is  much  missed,  for  ker  ac- 
quisitions were  many,  and  her  curiosity  universal ;  so  that  she  partook  of 
every,  conversation,  1  am  not  well  enough  to  go  much  out ;  and  to  tit^ 
aud  eat,  or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I  always  mean  to  send  nj 
compltments  to  all  the  ladies. 

His  fortitude  acKl  patience  met  with  severe  trials  diiring  this  year. 
The  stroke  of  the  palsy  has  been  related  circumstantially ;  but  he  wa« 
^Igo  afliicted  with  the  gout,  and  was  besides  troubled  with  a  complaint 
which  not  only  w^s  attended  with  immedrate  inconvenience,  but  thtait** 
ened  him  with  a  chirurgical  operation,  ffom  which  roost  men  would 
i^rink.  The  complaint  was  a  sarcocele,  which  Johnson  bore  with  uo-t 
common  firmness,  and  was  not  at  allfrightened  while  he  looked  forward 
to  ampuUtion.  He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Cruikshauk^ 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  July  this  year,  to  Mr.  Crnik^ 
sbai»k>  in  which  he  says,  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into  your  hands  ; 
ao4  another,  accompanying  a  set  of  his  *-*  Lives  of  the  Poets,'*  in  which 
h.e  taya*  **  1  beg  your  acceptance  of  these  volumes,  at  an  acknowled^• 
IIleat  of  the  great  favours  which  you  have  bestowed  on.  Sir,  your  most 
oblig/ed  aad  most  humble  servant.  1  have  in  my  possession  several  more 
letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Gruikshank,  and  also  to  Dr.  Mbdg«  at  Ply* 
mouth,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  insert,-  as  they  are  filled  with  un-. 
pleasing  technical  details.  I  shall,  however,  extract  from  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Mudge  such  passages  as  shew  either  a  felicity  of  expression,  or  the 
undavnted  state  of  his  mind. 

My 'COBvictioa  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of  you r^friendsbip,  deterw 
n^ioe  me  to  entreat  your  opinion  aaditdvicf.— Id  this  state  I  with  great 
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earnesUMw  desire  Jroa  to  tell  me  what  is  i^  be  (k>ne.  ^zcisioAf  it  dooht- 
I«99  uecewttr}' to  tbe  cune,  und-l  know  not  any  mesuflof  pHiHatiotr.  Thcj 
€»periliiui.  if  doubtless  painful  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  ?  The  pain  I  hope  \xi 
€odart  with  deceocy ;  but  I  am  loath  to  put  life  into  mtich  hszarA-^ 
Sj  represooting  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to  the  palsy,  you'  have  Mid' 
eoojugh  to  make  it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictly  the  firwt  fhi  but  1  hoy^tf 
it  tf.as  good  aa  the  first ;  for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  confined  me ;  And*' 
tb«  first  was  teo  years  ago,  much  It^s  fierce  and  fiery  than  this;^-WritVV 
dcsr  Sir»  what  you  can  to  inform  or  encourage  me.  Tbe  opiffsttott  isdoll 
delayed  by  any  fears  or  objections  of  mine. 

TO  BEN  NET  LAJ^GTON  ESiU 

DBAS  tIS, 

You  may  very  reasonably  charge  me  with  insensibility,  of  your  kind*'' 

oessy  and  that  of  lady  Rothes,  since  1  have  suffered  so  much  tune'ta 

pass  without  paying  any  acknowledgement.     I  now,  at  last,  return' my" 

thanks;  aud  why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you.     1  weot'iot^ 

MTiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  wa^  there  much 'employed  inf^^l*' 

liatiog  my  own  malady.     Disease  produces  much  selfishness.     A  vami 

in    pain  is  looking  after  ease  ;  and  lets  most  other  thing!  go  as  chanc*  . 

shall  dispose  of  them.     In  the  mean  time  I  hfive  lost  aycompanion^  to 

whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  domestic  amusement  for  thirty  years»  and' 

^hot*e  variety  of  knowledge  never  was  exhausted  ;  and  now  retara  to  m 

habitation  vacsnt  and  desolate^     1  carry  about  a  very  tronbleNome  and 

dangerous  complaint,  which  admits  no  cure  but  by  the  chirurgical  knife. 

Let  me  have  your  prayers.  1  am,  &c. 

S^Mk  JoBNsoV. 
I-e«^ee,  Sept.  «9, 1793. 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his  being  put  to  the  torture  of", 
•nputation.     Bat  we  must  surely  admire  the  manly  resolution  which* 
he  dbeoTered,  while  it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes,  The  gotit  has  within  these 
four  days  come  upon  nse  with  a  violence  which  1  never  experienced  before^ 
It  made  me  helpless  as  an  infant.— And  in  another,  having  mentioned 
Mfft.  Williams,  he  says, — whose  death  following  that  of  Levett,  has  now 
made  ray  house  a  solitude.  She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  charity- 
acbooK  She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness,  nor  want,  nor 
sorrow. 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of  his  health,  and  mention** 
ed  that  Bsxter's  Anacreon,  which  is  iu  the  library  at  Anchinleck,  w;is 
1  find,  collated  by  my  fmher  in  17-27.  '^ith  the  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Univer«*ity  of  Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a  nnmU'r  of  notes  upon  it« 
Would  you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  it.  ? 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30.— You  should  not  make  your 
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letters  tuch  rarities,  when  joa  know,  or  might  know,  the  onifom  ttate 
of  my  healib.  It  it  very  long  tioce  1  heard  from  yoa ;  «od  that  I  hate 
not  answered  it  a  very  intofficient  reason  fur  the  silence  of  a  frt«^.« 
Yoar  Anacreon  is  a  very  uncommon  book  ;  neither  London  nor  Csoh 
bridge  can  supply  a  copy  of  thiit  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  re- 
printed, you  cannot  du  better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes.— -Besides  my 
constant  and  radical  disease,  I  have  been  for  the»e  ten  days  much  ha- 
rassed with  the  gout ;  but  that  has  now  remitted,  i  hope  God  will  yet 
grant  me  a  little  longer  life,  and  make  me  less  unfit  to  appear  before 
him. 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddoos. 
He  gives  this  account  df  it  in  one  6f  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  [October 
97]:-— Mrs.  Siddont,  in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved  with  threat  modesty  and 
propriety,  and  left  nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or  despised. 
Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful  ^orrnptors  of  mankind,  seem 
to  have  depraved  her.  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother 
Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  well.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  I 
talked  of  plays ;  and  she  told  me  her  intention  of  exhibiting  this  wiuler 
the  characters  of  Constance,  Catharine,  and  Isabella,  in  Shaktpeare. 

Mr.  Kemble  hat  favotif^d  me  with  the  following  minute  particalars  of 
what  pawed  at  thit  visit. 

When  Mrs.  Siddoot  cfiti^e  into  the  room,  there  happened  to  be  do 
chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said  withatmile.  Madam,  you 
who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people,  will  the  more  easily 
excuse  the  want  of  one  yourself. 

Huving  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great  good  humour  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  English  drama ;  and,  among  other  enquiries, 
particularly  asked  her  which  of  Shakspeare's  characters  she  was  most 
pleased  with.  Upon  her  answering  that  she  thought  the  character  of 
Queen  Catharine^  in  Henry  the  £ighth,  the  most  natural ;  I  think  so  too. 
Madam,  (said  he ;)  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  1  will  once  more  hobble 
out  to  the  theatre  tnyself.  Mrs.  Siddons  promised  she  would  do  herself 
the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite  part  for  him  ;  but  many  circumstances 
happened  to  prevent  the  representation  of  King  Henry  the  £ighth 
during  the  Doctor*s  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  his  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  some  of  the  principal  performers  whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  upon 
the  stage.  Mrs.  Porter,  iu  the  vehemence  uf  ru^e,  and  Mrs.  C  life  in  tiie 
sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have  never  seen  equttiled.  What  Clivedid 
best,  she  did  better  than  Gurrick  ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things 
well;  she  was  a  bc^tter  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  nature. — Pritchard, 
in  common  life,  was  a  vulgar  ideot ;  bhc  would  t^lk  of  hergoinid;  but, 
when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  seemed  to  beinstpired  by  gentilitv 
and  understanding. — I  once  talked  with  Colley  Gibber,  and  thou<^!t 
him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  his  art. — Garrirk,  Madam,  was  no  de* 
claimer;  there  wab  nut  one    of  his  own  bconc-shifters  who  could  not 
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hate  spoken  To  he^  or  not  to  be,  better  than  he  did ;  yet  he  was  the 
only  aotor  I  erer  taw,  whom  I  could  call  a  matter  both  m  tragedy  and 
eoibedy;  though  I  liked  him  best  io  Comedy^  A  troe  concept  ion  of 
bhamcter^  and  natural  expression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished  excellencies. 
Having  expatiated,  with  his  ubual  force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr*  Cjiarrick*t 
extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  Concluded  with  this  compliment 
to  his  social  talents;  and,  af^er  all.  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to l^e 
enried  on  the  staj^e  than  at  the  head  of  a  table. 

Johnfon,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the  subject  of  acting  than 
might  be  generally  snppo^^d*  Talkiqgof  it  one  dajf  to  ]\Ir.  ](^einbte,  he 
Mid,  Are  you.  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself  trans-> 
formed  into  the  Tery  character  you  represent?**  U|)on  Mr.  Kemble*t 
aQiff eriag^^that  he  l^ad  never  f^U  to  strong  a  persuatiou  hia^sel( ;  To  be 
ipurf  D^t,  Sir»  (said  Johnson ;)  the  tbiog  ii  impos^ibiit.  ^qi  iK  Garri^li 
ifpilly  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster,  Ri<;bar4  U^  T^ud»  h?  4^ 
W^rud  to  be  banged  ^f*iry  time  be  performed  it* 

TO  MAS.  LUCY  POETfiR,  IN  UCHHBLP. 

DEAR  MAD4M, 

^  The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Porter,  of  which  youf  maid  has  tent  an  ac* 
coantf  must  have  very  much  surprised  you.  The  death  of  a  friend  it 
idmott  always  unexpected  :  we  do  pgt  |ove  to  thiiMc  of  it,  and  therefor* 
•re  not  pr^p^red  for  its  coming.  He  was,  I  think,  a  religiofis  man,  ^n^ 
tbereforif  that  his  end  was  happy. 

Dea^h  h^s  likewise  visited  my  mournful  (^nibitatipn.  Last  month  d\ed 
MffB.  Williams,  who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years  in  the  place  of  a 
•btcr :  her  knowledge  was  great,  and  her  conversation  pleasing.  I  now 
live  ID  cheerless  solitude. 

Ify  two  last  y^rf  have  pa^t  under  tb^  pr^Qsufe  of  successive  diseases^ 
I  have  lately  bad  tl^e  gout  with  soa)e  teverity*  Bqt  1  woofferfully 
Cfoiped  ^be  operation  which  I  mentioned,  iipd  am  ppop  the  whole  re* 
atprtd  to  health  beyond  my  own  expectation* 

Aa  we  daily  s^e  our  friends  die  round  ot,  we  that  ^re  left  mtitt  cliny 
cloiqr,  and,  if  ye  cf n  do  uothipg  more,  at  le^tt  pray  for  ope  another;  and 
reoifmber,  that  aa  otbcrt  die  we  ip^tt  die  top,  ^nd  prepare  ourselves  dili* 
gesily  for  the  l^t  great  triaU 

1  am,  Ijladam* 

Your*t  affectionately^ 

Sam.  JoHiiso{f# 

Mt^tart,  Flcet-strccl|Nov.  lo,  I7t3. 

A  pleating  instance  of  the  generout  attention  of  one  of  bit  friendt  has 
been  discovered  by  the  publication  of  Mrt.  Thrale*t  collection  of  Lettert. 
In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  MitsThralet,  he  writet,  **  A  friend,  whose  name 
I  will  tell  when  yoar  irmmft  hu  tried  to  guest  it|  tent  to  my  phy tican  to 

No.  lU  S  R 
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enquire  whether  this  long  traio  of  iJlneu  bad  brought  me  ioto  difficoltiee 
for  want  of  money,  with  an  invitation  to  sead  to  him  for  what  occatioo 
teqaired,  I  shall  write  thiH  night  to  thank  hirn,^  hating  do  need  to  bor-* 
row.*'  And  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  Since  jon  caooot 
guess,  I  will  tell  you,  that  the  generou*  man  was  Gerard  HamiltoD.  I 
returned  him  a  very  thankful  and  respectful  letter*       • 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common  friend,  and  he  hat  been  so 
obliging  as  to  let  me  have  John%on*s  letter  to  him  upon  this  occasion,  to 
adorn  my  collection. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  GERARD  HAMILTON* 

^    DEAR  SIR, 

Your  kind  enquires  after  my  affairs,  and  your  generous  offers,  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby.  I  return  thanks  with 
great  sincerity,  hating  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  gratitude  is  due 
to*soch  friendship ;  and  entreat  that  my  refusal  may  not  be  imputed  to 
aullenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in  no  want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  ge- 
nerosity of  my  physicians,  of  little  ex  pence  to  me.  Bat  if  any  onei- 
pected  exigence  should  press  me,  yon  shall  see,  dear  Sir,  bow  cheerfully 
I  can  be  obliged  to  so  much  liberality. 

I  am,  Sir^ 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 
Hov.  19,  m$.  SiM.  JoaMSoH. 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of  his  kind  attention  to  Mrs. 
^jardiner,  who,  though  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow-chandler  npoa 
Snow-hill,  was  a  woman  of  excellent  good  sense,  piou«,  an^f  charitable. 
She  told  me,  she  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Mrs.  Masters,  the 
poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illuminated  here  and 
there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius.  Mrs.  Giirdiner  was  very  zealous  for 
the  support  of  the  Ladies*  charity-school,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre. 
It  is  confined  to  females  ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the  story 
of  Betty  Broom  \n  <*  The  Idler.**  Johnson  this  year,  I  f)nd,  obtained 
for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom 
he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  characterises  as  '*  knowing  and 
conversible  ;*'  and  whom  ail  who  knew  his  Lordship,  even  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  politics,  remember  with  much  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Tr« 
Father's  Revenge,"  some  of  his  Lordship's  friends  applied  to  Mrs. 
Chapone,  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it, 
which  he  actordingly  did,  in  a  letter  to  that  lady.  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds 
having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Carlisle's  possession, 
though  I  wuH  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  honour  of  being  known 
to  his  Lordship,  trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  of  tiieruture,  I  wrote 
to  him,  requesting  the    favour  of  a  co}!}  of  it,  ai.J  to  be  pctmitted  to 
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jnt«rt  it  Id  my  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Mis  Lordtliip  was  so  good  as  to  com- 
ply with  my  fcTiaest,  and  has  thas  enabled  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  m' 
very  fine  piece  of  writing,  which  displays  botli^ftt  critical  skill  and  potite-^ 
hess  of  my  illuitrious  friend  ;  and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  wilt  ex>^ 
eite»  may  induce  the  noble  and  elegant  Author  to  gratify  the  world  by  tli« 
publication  of  a  performance,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in 
aucb  t^rms. 

TO  MRS.  CHAPONE, 
MADA]^, 

By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time,  I  think  that  a  very 
lioDounible  distinction  h^s  been  shewn  me,  and  I  did  not  delay  the  peru^i- 
aal,  of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely  regular;  the  stage  ii 
too  often  vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently  connected.  Thi% 
however^  woald  be  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical  defect ;  whfcK 
takes  away  little  froln  the  power  of  the  poem,  and  wliich  is  seen  rather 
than  felt. 

4  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  perhaps,  wish  some  words 
changed^  and  some  lines  more  vigorously  terminated.  But  from  siich 
petty  imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

The  geueral  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is  of  more  importance. 
It  seems  to  want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation  which  characterises 
ike  English  drama,  and  is  not  always  soificiently  fervid  or  animated. 

Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the 
imagery  1  cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy  succeeding 
grief  to  light  rijishing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to  darkness.  It  seems  to 
Ipajre  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new,  just,  and  de- 
lightful. 

With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  ;  but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer,  who,  in  defiance 
pf  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the  Archbishop  a  good  man,  and  bCorue<f 
^l  thoogbtlesa  applause,  which  %  vicious  churchman  would  have  brought 
^im. 

The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  Father  and  Daughter  both  cnlpa«i 
Ue,  both  wretcbedj  and  both  pemtent,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and 
our  sorrow. 

Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did  not  willingly  undertake^ 
and  conld  not  decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  rise  no  resentment,  because  jodg^ 
ment  Is  not  under  the  controul  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criticism,  as  it 
has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  from  possibility  of 
oArnce. 

lam^  &c« 
JifovfiDber  90,  i7sa»  Sam.  Jopysoiri 
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I  consul ttd  htm  on  two  questions  of  a  Tory  differont  nature  |  one,  whe* 
ther  the  unconstitutional  influciicj?  exerjeis^  fa^  the  iPecrsof  Scotland  in 
the  election  elf  the  i^P^fB^^tyret  of  the  Commont,  hy  means  of  ficti- 
cious qualifications,  ougnt^ot  to  be  resitted  ;-rthe  other.  What  in  pro- 
friety  and  humanity,  should  he  done  with  old  ^rses  oBlihle  to  labour^ 
gave  him  some  account  of  my  life  at  Atfchinleck ;  and  expressed  m^^ 
satisfaction  that  tha  gentlemen  of  the  country  had,  at  two  public  meet- 
ings, elected  me  their  Prase$9  or  Chairman. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Like  all  oth^r  men  who  have  great  friends,  you  begin  tp  feel  the 
pangs  of  neglected  merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  that!  can gite  you  is,  by 
telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more  pangs  to  feel,  and  more  negleet 
to  suffer.    Yoi|  have,  indeed,  begun  to  complain  too  soon ;  and  I  hope  t 

S    •  •  •  ^ 

am  the  only  confidant  of  your  diicontent.  Your  friends  have  not  yet  bad 
leisure  to  grstify  pergonal  kindness;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy  ia 
strengthening  their  ministerial  interest.  }f  a  vacancy  happehs  io  Scpt^ 
land,  give  them  early  intelligence :  and  as  ypii  can  serve  Government  as 
powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable  competitors,  you' may  ivake  iosonie 
sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind  yon  delight  to  tsik, 
and  I  hate  to  hear.  Drive  all  such  fancies  from  you* 
'  On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I  think,  the  foregoing  1>aga 
was  written;  to  whicl)  one  disease  or  another  has  hindered  me  ftom 
inaking  any  additions.  I  am  novr'a  little  better.  But  sickness  and  soli* 
iude  press  me  very  heavily.  I  could  bear  sickness  better,  if  I  were  re^ 
lieved  from  solitude. 

The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the  pablic  ought  to  make  yoawrap 
yourself  up  in  your  hereditary  possessions,  which,  though  less  than  yon 
tnay  wish,  are  ifiorethan  you  can  want;  and  in  an  hour  of  religions  re* 
tirement  return  thanks  to  God,  who  has  exempted  you  from  any  strong 
^mplMlion  to  faction,  treachery,  plunder,  and  disloyalty* 

As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by  such  honours  as  they  can  be* 
Stow,  content  yourself  with  your  station,  without  neglecting  your  profes* 
sion.  Your  estate  and  the  Courts  will  find  you  full  employment,  and  your 
)nind  well  occupied  will  be  quiet. 

The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they  apparently  URurp  ^\\  the  influ* 
ence  they  gain  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  think  it  certainly  lawn 
ful,  perhapsyourduty,  to  resist.  What  is  not  their  own,  they  haveooly 
by  robbfiy. 

Your  quKHtion  ubout  the  horses  gives  me  more  perplexity.     1  know  not 

well  what  advice  to  ^ive  you.     I  can  only  recommend  a  rule  «»hichyod 

do  not  want  ;r— give  as  httle  pain  as  you  can.     I  suppose  that  we  have  a 

right  to  their  service  while  ^heir  strength  lasts ;  what  we  can  do  with  them 

afterwards,  I  cannot  so  easily  determine.     But  let  us  consider.      ^*obody 
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dentest  that  man  hat  a  right  first  to  milk  the  pow,  aod  to  li^r  the  •facei). 
jand  then  to  |cill  them  for  his  table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reasoo,  first 
work  a  horse,  aod  then  kiU  him  the  easiest  way,  that  he  may  ha?e  the 
means  of  aoother  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and  sheep  ?  Man  is  inffnencid 
in  both  cases  by  different  motifes  of  self-interest.  He  that  rejects  thf 
one  must  reject  the  other. 

J  aqiy  &c. 
Landoo,  Dee.  94,  I7S3%  &A|I.  ^opNiON. 

A  bapf»y  and  pSotrn  CHHrtnaa ;  and  iBM«y  happy  j^tntp  y<ou»  yowr 
hdf ,  and  cUldi 


The  late  iii|^f«i)ft  Mr.  Miokte»  tdm^  titoebe(ore  hitdeatii,  wr«te  mt 
a  latter  coBcerntng  Dr.  JohAsdn,  in  which  lie  Wtention^  **  I  was  npwardf 
'pt  ^ffelre  years  aoqnainted  with  hin,  wis  frc^^entljr  Hi  his  company^ 
always  talked  with  eaw  to  hrm^  miklcan  traljF  «ay,  that  I  never  reeeivaji 
from  him  dhe  rough  w6rd. 

In  this  letter  be  relates  hit  haring »  wliile  engag^  in  tranalatiag  the 
Lusiad*  had  adisputeof  coosidvraMe  length  wiA  Johnsob,  who,  as  nsoal, 
ffeclaimed  upon  the  misery  wkA  corruption  of  a  sea  life,  and  ns^d  this 
•BfH'sasion :— <*  it  had  heen  happy  fsr  Ifhe  world.  Sir,  if  your  tero  Oaartv 
l^rinc^ Hedity  of  Portugal,  andColncttbns,  had  iHhPer  becb  bom,or tbaf 
Ihair  tchenfes  had  never  gone  farther  than  their  own  lasaginatiens^**— 
Thiaaenthnent,  (sayaMr.  Mickle^)  which  is  to  be  fonM  in  his  **  kitiW^ 
daetion  to  the  World*  displayed,'*  I,  in  my  Disaerlation  prefixed  to  iHt 
Lnaiad,  hare  controterted ;  andthoughauthor^  sre  atidio  be  bad  jadgas 
•f  their  own  works,  I  ans  not  ashao^d  to  own  to  a  fisead,  that  that  diPr 
aertation  is  my  favourite  above  all  that  I  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Nail 
';^ear,  when  the  LAsiad^arpoblihAiad,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnaoo,  wbo«d« 
dreasedoM  with oneof  Hiagiood^hiiaonrcdslnilte:— WdU-you  hatw  nm 
ilMteber^d  our  dispute  aboot  Pnaee  iienry,  atid  have  cited  mdtaa.  ^mm 
^vw  done  yonr  paHv^iy  Well  iDndeed:  jfion  hanreiiiadw  the  bcatof  faar 
Iwglraient;  but  1  aNkrifotcoavnieedyet. 

'  Befiire  pdbliiMng  the  Lualad,  I  vedt  Mn  Hoaie^a  proaf  ^f  that  pM 
•f  the Nitrodnctioni  inwtiiohi I  mlkennchilian'Of -DNsMmaoa, yowMlf^ 
hod  other' wefUwii^herti  to  the  wnrk^  %eggibg  it  aorigkt  b9  shfewtrto  i>r« 
JalHIaan.  Tht#  waatsccoi^ngly  dMe ;  aild  id  plae^ of  ttie^simple  liMn- 
tioo  df  Inns  w4tioh*lf  had  wiade,  he  diethtlKlU^Mr.  tiodle  theicmMc^U 
U  iidW  stiifdf. 

'Sh.  JohMR>n  fc^d'  me  in  i77ft»  thkt>Hiboiit  t#ebty  yMt'Mbre  ihtk 
tNK>  he  Nrtii%df  had  a-^dl'iifn  to  (Mittslate  the  Lniiad^  of  Ike  dMtt^T 
tHnoh  he  apoke-htghly,  bat  had  besto'  prtVMt^by  wdmdbar  of  ofil«r 
Migigeaiatttai 

Mr.  Miiiikle  vmriffds  me  in  this  letter,  of  e  cbnfeHktion  il  diMMr  olM 
day  at  Mr.  Hoole*s  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nichel,  the  Kidg'a 
bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  the  aazim,  "  better  that  tei| 
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piitty  should  escape,  than  one  innocent  person  suffer?**  and  were  aiw 
irwered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power  of  reasoning  aod  eloquence,  t 
am  fery  sorry  that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day  :  but  1  will  recollect  my 
illastrious  friend's  having  ably  shewn,  that  unless  civil  ir^stitutions  ensure 
protection  to  the  innpcent,  all  the  confidence  which  mankind  should 
fiave  in  them  would  be  lost. 

I  bhall  here  mention  whaty  in  strict  chronological  arraogementy  should 
have  appeared  in  my  account  of  last  year;  but  may  more  properly  ba 
introduced  here,  the  controversy  having  not  been  closed  till  this.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native  of  one  of  th^  Hebrides,  having  entertained 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  aspri bed  to  Ossian,  devested  bint* 
felf  of  national  bigotry ;  and  baving  travelled  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in^rder  to  furnish  himself  with 
materials  for  a  Graelic  Dictionary,  which  he  afterwardfisompiled,  was 
so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  right  upon  the  question, 
that  he  [candidly  published  a  painphlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and  the 
proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded.  A  person  at  Edinburgh, 
pf  the  name  of  Clark,  answered  this  pamphlet  with  mnch  zeal,  and  much 
abuse  of  its  author.  Johnson  took'Mr.  Shaw  under  his  protection,  and 
gave  him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been  admired  by 
the  best  judges,  and  by  many  bees  considered  as  conclusive.  A  ftm 
paragraphs,  which  sufiiciently  mark  their  great  author,  shall  be  selected. 

My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  negative;  I  deny  the  ex^ 
istence  of  Fingal,  because  in  along  and  curious  peregrination  through 
the  Gaelic  regions  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it.  What  I  could  not 
see  myself,  I  suspect  to  be  equally  invisible  to  others;  and  I  suspect 
ivith  the  more  reason,  as  .among  all  those  who  have  seen  it  no  man  csn 
ahew  it.. 

Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  dibbelieve  the  genu- 
ineness of  Ossian  to  a  blind  man,  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of  co- 
lours, and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are  cloathed  in  red.  The  blind 
man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he  did  not  know  by  experience  that 
pthers  have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants ;  but  what  perspicacity  has 
^r.  Clark  which  Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of  mankind  i 

The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this.  Suppose  a  man,  with  eya 
]ike  his  neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troops,  in* 
dead,  wore  red  clothes  for  their  ordinary  dress,  but  that  every  soldier 
bf^d  likewise  a  suit  of  black  irelvet,  which  be  puts  on  when  the  King 
reviews  themf  This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see  the  fine  clothes, 
but  finds  nobody  in  forty  thousand  men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or 
waiscoat.  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at  Port  Mahon ;  anon 
t}ier  has  always  heard  that  he  ought  to  have  velvet  clothes  somewhere,  and 
a  third  has  heard  somebody  say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet.  Caa 
the  enquirer  be  blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a  soldier's  rrd  cgat 
i|  all  ^ha|  he  has  ? 
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But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be  silenced  by  facts.  To  o^r« 
power  contradictions,  let  the  soldier  shew  his  vel? et  coat»  and  the  Fio- 
galist  the  original  of  Ossian. 

The  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man  is  this ;  the  bliod  man 
it  unconvinced,  because  he  canoot  see ;  and  we,  because,  though  we  can 
see,  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  shown. 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  under  which  Johnson 
now  laboured,  he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency  and  discontent, 
but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  endeavoured  to  console  and  amune  his  mind 
with  as  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could  procure.  'Sir  John  Haw- 
kins has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with  which  he  insisted  that  such  of  the 
members  of  the  old  club  in  Ivy-lane  as  survived,  should  meet  again  and 
dine  together,  which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  bis  bouse : 
and  in  order  to  assure  himself  society  in  the  evening  for  three  days  in 
the  week,  he  instituted  a  club  at  the  Essex  Heed,  in  Essex-street,  then 
kept  by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr,  Thrale's. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLM. 

DEAR  SIR, 

It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out ;  I  should  else  have  waited  on  jovk 
with  an  account  of  a  little  evening-Club  which  we  are  establishing  in 
Essex-street,  in  the  Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  be  ocm^.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale*s. 
The  company  is  numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  miscella- 
neous* The  terms  are  lax,  and  the  expences  light.  Mr.  Barry  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brocklesby,  who  joined  with  me  in  forming  the  plan* 
We  nset  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 

If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member,  draw  aline  under  yoorname« 
Retarn  the  li^t.     We  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  at  eight. 

1  am,  &c.  ^ 

!>«•  ^  1783.  Sam.  Johniov. 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this  Club.  But  when  1  mention 
only  Mr.  Daines  Harrington,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  John 
Michols,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrell,  Mr.  Paradine,  Dr.  Horsley,  Mr. 
Windham,  I  shall  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  as  if  il  had  been  a  low  ale-house  association,  by  which 
Johnson  was' degraded.  Johnson  himself,  like  his  name-sake  Old  Ben* 
composed  the  Rules  of  his  dub. 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmddic  asthma  of  such 
violence,  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain,  being  some« 
times  obliged  to  sit  all  uight  in  his  chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  so 
hurtful  to  his  respiration,  that  he  could  not  endure  lying  in  bed  ;  and 
there  came  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  oppressive  aud  fatal  disease, 
a  dropsy.  It  was  a  very  severe  winter,  which  probably  aggravated  his 
complaints;  and  the  tolitude  in  which  Mr.  LerettandMrs,  WilKafQt 


had  teft  hid;  fttidiered  his  Iffe  very  j^oomjr;  Mrs.  Pe^cbOQliDf^  who 
stiil  iiredy  was  here^Tf  so  very  itl,  that  ihe  could ^pptribot^  very  little  Xa 
his  relief.  He  however,  bad  DOne  of  that  UQM^cial  shyneqi  whicli  wtf 
commoaly  see  in  people  afiticted  with  sickness.  He  did  not  hide  hi< 
)|ead  from  the  world,  in  solitary  'abstfftction  ;  h^  did  not  deny  hiOuelf 
to  the  visits  of  hts  friends  and  acquaintances;  but  all  times,  when  he 
was  uot  overcome  by  sleep^  was  ready  r<pr  convers^tio/Ki  as  in  btv  best 
days^ 

tQMlUk  I^VCY  POSTER,  IN  MpHEIfiUlw 

•        • 

DEAI^  MADAltf. 

Ypv  ip^y  pi^rhwi  th^i)]f;  m  i^lglig^^t  t)wt  I  h^vp^  ¥(4  vuaMiBii  %p  ](Plf^ 
W>A  BP«>a  \^  !<>«•  o^  V^^  ^tfA^  i  U«J  ^ Wte' Wfiei  i»r?  si^  ^opiq9H, 
apdauch  m«lw things,  thi^l  (h^^ma^p  qf  (^f^^.  'i%  a9  gius«i^  ^^^  t  «^ 
my  own  diseases  occ^By >jr  m^nd,  zpA  «»gfi»  W  UWff  Wy  oigbMiW* 
miserable  restless,  and  my  days,  therefore^  are  heavy«  I  try,  however, 
to  hold  up  my  head  as  Ittgh  as  I  qmu 

I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired :  perhaps  the  spriq^  %n4 1^ 
summer  may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we  must  submit 
t0  the  iDeonvenieiices  of  time,  as  to  the  other  dispensations  of  Eternal 
QnQi^aest,  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr.  Pearson  write 
ftryou. 

I  am,  &c. 
tiM^a,  iTov.  99,  i?8a.  Sam.  Johnsok. 

Aa^  now  I  am  arrived  at  ihe  last  year  of  the  life  of  ^ap^n^l  Johnson,  a 
year  in  which,  althou^  passed  iu  se;vere  indi9tf¥>4i(icM»  be  aeveithelesa 
g^ve  niaay  evidences  of  the  cpatinuance  of  those  w^ndtrous  powers  of 
mind,  which  rai^dd  him  so  high  in  the  inteUt^tufil  world,  Hiscenvet* 
aation  aud  his  letters  of  this  year  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
fornix  y<)4ra. 

*    The  following  is  a  remarkable- proof  of  his  being  alive  to  the  most  mi* 
mte  curiosities  of  literature. 

TO  MB.  DJLLV,  BOOKi£LL8R,  fW   TME  POULT &T< 
•IB* 

There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books  which  used  to  be  sol^  by  the  book« 
eelUrs  on  the  bridge;  and  which  I  Uiust  onlreat  you  to  firocufe  mfr . 
They  are  called,  BurtMCs  Books;  the  title  of  cue  \sJdmirakk  Cuwi§^ 
siiU*y  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England.  1  believe  there  are  abeut 
five  or  six  of  them  ;  they  seem  very  proper  to  allure  backward  readers  $ 
be  so  kind  as  to  get  them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with  the  beat  priotr* 
ed  edition  of  <  Baxters  call  to  the  Unconverted/ 

1  an9,  &e. 

Sam,  JoHNteiiv 
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TO  MR.  PERKINa 
DEAR  8IR» 

1  vM  torry  not  to  see  you,  when  yon  were  to  kind  at  to  call  on  tne  J 
bot  to  diMppoiut  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  very  good-oatored,  to  dit* 
oblige  tbeiB«  if  one  of  the  evilt  of  ticknets.  If  y on  will  please  to  let 
me  know  which  of  the  afternoons  of  this  week  I  shall  be  favoured  with 
another  visit  by  yon  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  will 
take  all  the  oieasures  that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time* 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  tervant^ 

Sam.  JoHiritoir< 

Jaa.  9I9 17M* 

His  attention  to  tba  Essex-head  club  appears  from  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  a  geotleoian  from  whom  bt  deservedly  enter* 
taiued  a  great  regard.  .    . 

TO  RICHARD  CLARK,  £SQ« 
ttEAR  SIR, 

Yon  will  t'eceive  a  requisition,  aecording  to  the  mlfs  of  the  Club,  td 
be  at  the  house  as  President  of  the  night.  This  toni  comet  once  a  monlbf 
tod  the  member  is  obliged  to  attend,  or  send  anothtr  in  his  place.  Yov 
were  enrolled  in  the  Club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  introduce  yon  ; 
but  as  I  am  hindered  by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  supply 
my  place  as  introdoctor,  or  yours  as  President.  I  hope  in  milder  weather 
to  be  a  very  constant  attendant. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Jaa.  97, 17S4. 

You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits  began  with  the  year,  and 
that  every  night  of  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of  three>pence,  that 
is,  nine-pence  a  week. 

On  the  8th  of  Jsnuary  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously  enquiring  as  to  hi$ 
health,  and  enclosing  my  *' Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  an  the  present 
state  of  the  nation.**-^!  trust,  (said  I,)  thstyoiiwill  he  Kberal  enough  to 
make  allowance  for  my  differing  with  you  ou  two  points,  [the  Middlesex 
Election,  and  the  American  War,]  when  my  general  principles  of  govern^ 
mcut  are  according  to  your  own  heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtfol 
event,  I  stand  forth  with  honest  seal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful  Britoo« 
My  reason  for  introducing  those  two' points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with 
regard  to  them  had  been  declared  at  the  periods  when  they  were  least 
favourable,  I  might  have  the  credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshippei  of 
ministerial  power. 

Mo.  II,  5  B 


•*-•'. 
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to  JAM1B9'  9PSWELI^  JB^Q. 

DEAR  IIR, 

I  bear  of  the  m»Qy  e«i}ttinttvliidiyo«rkiiid*e»faat^|ftf(tedy<»6 
io  Blake  after  ma  I  .have  -long  iatendiid  yod  a  loo|^  letter,  wbidf,  perhapi^ 
tbaiowginatioD  of  its  leugth^odtred  n^froM  beifiiuiing^  j  wi(l,  ^Stvett^ 
faOBt  coDteDt  mjcelfwtth  a^aborter. 

Having  promoted  the  iostiUitioa  of  a  n^w  Cloii  in  the  oeigbbbarbaod 
at  the  houee  of  aa<  old  servant  of  Thfale's,.  1  ir^Dt  thitberto  mevt  tb< 
company,  and  was  seisied  with  a  spasmodic  astbiAa,  so  violeof,  that 
nith  difficulty  1  got  to;  my  ovr  bouse,  id  which  I  haVte  been  coofioed 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  I  know  uot  when  I  shall  be  able  ta 
go  even  to  church.  The  asthma,  however^  is  ^not  the  worst,  h 
dropsy  gains  ground  opou  me;  my  legs  and  thighs  are  very  much 
awtp!lfe»iwith  water,  wbich  I  ahonid  be  content' if  I  conld*  keep  tkre^  but 
1  am  affaid  that  it  will  soon  be  higgler,  ^f  nights  are  very  aleqileas  and' 
iery  tedious.     And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of  dyiog« 

My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope,  that  mdch  of  my  malady  is  the 
effect  of  Cold,  and  that  some  degf^  at  least  of  recovery  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  vernal  breezes  and  summer  suns.  If  my  life  ia  prohuigpd 
^*  au4oipD»  I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate ;  though  bow  to 
t^n^el  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  companion  to  conduct  me^  and 
fiiily  very  little  ^oqey,  I  do  not  wi^U  see.  Kamsey  basTecavencd  his 
XkVfi^  io  ll/»ly«  and  Fielding,  waf  seat  to  LifiboD,  where,  indeed^  be  died; 
\y9X  he  was*  I  believe,  past  hope  when  he  went*  Think  for  me  what  1 
can  do* 

I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write  again  may  perhaps  tell 
you  some  opinion  about  it ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man  struggling  with 
disease  his  neglect  of  disputes,  politics,  and  pamphlets.  Let  me  have 
your  prayers.  My  compliments  to  your  lady,  and  young  ones.  Ask 
your  physicians  about  my  case  :  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  write 
ine  his  opinion* 

1  am,. dear  Sir,  &c* 

Sam.  JoHiiflOjf. 

F«b,  ii,i7«4. 

TO   MRS.   LUCY   PORTER,   IN    LICHFIELD. 
MT  DEAREST   LOTS, 

I  have  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  but  received,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  sudden,  and  unexpected  relief  last  Thursday,  by  the 
discharge  of  twenty  pjnts  of  water.  Whether  1  shall  continue  free,  or 
shall  fill  9g^ia»  cannot  be  told.     Pray  for  me. 

Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful;  let  us  think  nothing  worth  our 
care  but  how  to  piepare  for  it;  what  we  know  amiss  in  ourselves  let  us 
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make  baste  to  amend,  aod  pot  our  trast  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  th.e 
intercession  of  our  Saviotir. 

I  am,  dear  Madam » 

Your  most  hamUe  servant, 

Sam.  JontiioH. 
fd^  aa,  i7a4. 

TO  JAMES  BOSiy£LL,  ESQ, 
DBAB  if  B, 

I  have  jusi  advanced  so  far  t^wfcds  recovery  as  to  be  able  to  read  a 
pamphlet ;  and  ypa  may  reasonably  soppose  that  ihe  first  pampblet'which 
I  read  iras  yours.  I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion,  and,  like  you,i«*el 
great  iadignation  at  the  indecency  with  which  the  King  is  every  day- 
treated*  Your  paper  containn  very  considerable  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  the  constituUon,  very  properly  produced  and  applied.  It  will 
certainly  raise  your  character^  though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a 
Minuter  of  State. 


I  desire  yon  to  see  Bf  rt.  Stewart  once  again,  cod  tell  Hev,  that  in  the 
(MCeiwf  ase  was  a  letter  relating  to  nie,  for  wbldi  1  will  give  hi^,  if  alie  ii 
willing  to  give  it  me,  another  guinea.  The  letter  is  of  codseqneuce  only 
tome. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Ice. 

f^oadoa,  Feb.  a7»  17M.* 

• 

la  coDpe^uepce  of  i^ohnsoa's  request  that  I  sbooldask  our  pdiyaMaoa 
fbont  hit  case,  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  I>ick  to  seiid  bis  opinion,  I 
traosmiited  him  a  letter  fiom  .that  very  amiable  Baaouei,  than  m  ^ 
etghty^first  year,  with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever :  and  mentioned  kia 
expressions  to  me  in  the  note  aocompaoying  it,-»With  my  most  affisctiona 
Ate  atvdies  for  Dr.  Johoaoo's  recovery,  in  which  hia  friends,  bis^oaiAry, 
and  all  maokind  have  so  deep  a  stake ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  §M 
opinion  upon  his  case  by  Dr.  Gilleapi^  ^ho,  like  Dr.  Collen,  had  <he 
advantage  of  having  passed  through  die  gmdations  of  surgery  and  phaiw 
piaoy,  and  by  study  and  practice  hadatUined  toavchaktll,  thatsiay 
fiitiier  settled  on  him  two  bundled  jpowuds  a  year  for  five  years,  aod  fifly 
JlOpad^  a  year  during  his  lile,  aa  an  ktmormrwm  to  seouse  hia  particular 
attendance*  The  opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  begioBNif^ 
I  an  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  4iealth  yoor  very  laamed-aofl 
ilUstrions  friend*  Dt^  Jobnaotti  laboinasiinder  at  pacacnt." 
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TO  JAM  E$  908WELL,  E8  Q. 

DEAR  SIR9 

piesently  after  1  had  sent  away  my  last  letter,,  I  received  yoor  kind 
medical  packet.  I  am  very  mach  obliged  both  to  yoo  and  to  yoar  pby* 
fticians  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  disease.  Dr»  Gillespie  has  eieot  me 
9D  excellent  conciiium  medicumf  all  solid  practical  experimental  know-* 
ledge.  1  am  at  present  in  the  opinion  of  my  physicians,  (Dr.  Ueb^rdeo 
apd  Dr.  Procl^lesby,]  as  well  as  my  own,  going  oq  very  hop^uHy.  1 
bave  just  begun  to  take  vinegar  of  squills.  The  powder  hurt  my  stomacli 
io  much,  that  it  could  not  be  continqed. 

Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  ro^  sincere  thanks  for  his  kind  letter ;  and 
bring  with  you  the  rhubarb,  which  he  so  tenderly  o^tn  me. 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  ^uite  well,  and  that  no  evil,  eitbef 

rea)  or  imaginary  now  distqrbs  ^oq. 

laQQy  ^c. 

3am.  Johksok, 
|x>ndoDy  March  9|  1784* 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  physicians  who  had  chain  in  our 
celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Doctors  Culleu,  Hope,  and 
^  |ilunro».  to  each  of  whoqa  1  sei^t  the  following  letter , 

■ 

DEAR  SlR^ 

Dr.  Johnspn  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time ;  and  in  ^  letter  of  anx- 
ious apprehension  he  writes  to  me,  *  Ask  your  ph3'sicians[about  my  case.* 
This  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular  consulution  :  but  I  bave 
XiO  doubt  of  your  readiness  to  give  your  advice  to  a  roan  to  eminent,  and 
who,  in  hit  Life  of  Garth  has  paid  your  profession  a  just  mud  elegant 
cKNUpliment*  I  believe  every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great  libe- 
rality and  dignity,  of  sentiment^  very  prompt  effusions  of  beiieficeoce^ 
^nd  wilUogoeBS  to  exert  a  luprative  Mt»  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 
(    Dr.  JobiHion  is  aged  seventy-fqur.     Lwataoromer  he  had  a  stroke  of 
#^.P>^»  ^<W  «(Uch  he  recovered almoat  «fnrirel)ri     He  had,  before  that 
bedi- troubled  with  a  catarrhouf  congh.    *Phia.wibter  he  was  beized  witi 
a  spaai^odic^iutthma,  by  whiph  he  has  been  cou6ned  to  his  house  for 
about  thi;^  .months.     Dr.  Brocklesby  writes  to  me,  that  upon  the  leul 
l^dmission   of  ^cald,-  there  is  such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  thatb^ 
eanoot  lie  down  in. his  bed,  hut  he  is  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  gets 
irrstand  sometimes  sleep; ■oixl)lby  means  of  laudanum  andsyrupof  pop« 
piea;  and  that  Uif^re  are  flddematous  tumours  in  his  leg»  and  tbfgh^ 
Dr.  Brocklesby  trusts  a  goodxlealvto 'the  return  of  mild  weather.     Dt\ 
Johnson  says  that  a  dropsy  gains  grdtad^iipon  him  ;  and  he  seems  tq 
^hjuk  that  a  warmer  climate  would  do  mm- good.     1  understand  he  i| 
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liow  rather  better,  and  is  usiog  vinegar  of  •qoilk.      I  aip  with  ^xt%\ 
afteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servanti 

James  Boswell, 

M«rcb  7»  17C4. 

All  <^f  thein  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to  my  letter,  and  its  vene^ 
rable  object.  Dr.  Cullen's  words  concerning  him  were,  **  It  would  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  man  whom  the  public 
properly  esteem,  aod  whom  1  esteem  and  reipect  as  much  as  1  do  Dr« 
Johnson.*'  Dr.  Hope's,  '*  Few  people  have  a  better  claim  on  me  tbiTu 
your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  abon^  * 
this  or  that  word."  Dr.  Munro's,  **  I  most  sincerely  joiu  you  in  sym* 
patbising  with  that  very  worthy  and  ingenious  character,  from  whom  hif 
country  hat  derived  much  instruction  and  entertainment." 

Dt.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Doctors 
Culleu  and  Munro  wpte  their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to  roe,  which 
\  afterwards  carried  with  me  to  ^ndon,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  en- 
couraging, communicated  to  Johnson.  The  liberality  on  one  hand, 
•nd  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great  satisfiiction  in  recordings 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  E8Q« 
BEAR  SlE, 

I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the  attention  which  you  and  your  dear 
lady  shew  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in  letting  you  know  the  pro* 
gress  which  1  make  towards  health.  The  dropsy,  by  God's  blessing 
has  DOW  run  almost  totally  away  by  natural  evacuation  ;  and  the  asthma 
if  not  irriuted  by  cold,  gives  ma  little  trouble.  While  1  am  writioy 
this,  I  have  not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease.  But  1  do  not  yet 
weotore  out,  having  been  confined  to  the  house  from  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  now  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as  Auchioleck,  I  am  not  abte 
to  guest ;  but  such  a  letter  as  Mrs*  Bosweirs  might  draw  any  man,  not 
wholly  motionless,  a  great  way.  Pray  tell  the  dear  lady  how  much  her 
chriltty  and  kind  nest  have  touched  and  gratified  me. 
*  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun  to  subside,  and  the  King's 
^ntliority  it  in  tome  meature  re-ettablithed.  Mr.  Pitt  will  have  great 
power;  but  you  must  remember,  that  what  he  has  to  give,  mutt,  at 
)eatt  for  tom^  time,  be  given  to  tbote  who  gave,  and  thote  who  preserve 
his  power.  A  new  minitter  can  tacrifiee  little  to  etteem  or  friendship; 
.iManst,  till  he  is  settled,  think  only  of  extending  his  interest. 

\  ...... 

If  you  come  hither  |through  Edinburgh,  send  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  aa^ 
give  from  me  another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to  which  I 
sbsll  not  be  sstisficd  with  my  claim,  till  she  gives  it  me. 
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Please  to  briog  with  youBazter*!  Anacreon  ;  tad  if  joq  procure  Iiea^i 

of  Hector  Boece,  the  historiaD»  aod  Arthur  Johnston,  tl^  poof,  I  wiQ 

pot  them  in  my  room ;  or  any  other  of  the  fiitbert  of  Scottiah  literature. 

I  wish  you  an  ea^y  and  happy  journey »  and  hope  I  need  not  tell  yon 

that  you  will  be  wel.cpifi.e  to,  dear  Sir,  , 

Your  mos^  affectionate  huq^ble  senrant, 

&iM.  JoQVtoir. 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  S8»  from  York,  iofpro^ing  him  that  I  bad  a  high 
gratification  in  the  triumph  of  roonarchial  principles  over  ariatocmtittl 
infloence,  in  that  great  country,  in  an  address  to  the  King ;  that  1  wtf 
thus  far  on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
having  arrived,  I  was  to  hasten  back  to  my  own  country,  where  I  bad 
Icarri^  an  addreM  to  his  Majesty  by  a  great  majority,  and  had  some  iny 
^ntion  of  being  a  ci^ididate  to  represent  the  county  in  ParUaia^nt. 

TO  JAMES  BOSTVELL,  ESa 

DK^Tn  sr», 

You  could  do  nothing  so  .propter. as  to  hasten  back  when  yon  fi>nB4 
Parliament  dissolved.  With  the  influence  your  address  must  hava 
gained  you,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  your  presence  will  be  of 
importance  and  your  activity  of  effect. 

Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  evfiy  roan  feds 
from  the  kindness  of  such  a  friend  ;  and  it  is  with  delight  |  relieve  |t 
by  telliog,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  i^  true,  and  that  I  aqi,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  wonderfully  relieved. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  which  recjuires  much  prodeooe; 
you  most  endeavour  to  oppose  without  exasperating;  to  practioe  teob^ 
porary  hostility,  without  produping  enemies  for  life.  This  is,  perhapv 
hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has  been  done  by  many,  and  seems  most  likely 
to  be  effected  by  opposing  merely  upon  general  principles,  withoot  de- 
acending  to  personal  or  particular  censures  or  objections.  One  4ing  I 
must  enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of  elections; 
I  most  entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  Qa^ 
night's  drunkenness  may  defeat  the  labours  of  forty  days  well  emplojKcd. 
Be  firm,  but  not  clamorous ;  be  active,  but  not  malicious;  and  you  may 
Ibrai  such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only  exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  year 
family. 

We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely 
stnnda  for  Westminster,  and  his  friends  say  will  carry  theelectiop.  How- 
ever that4>e,'he  will  certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr.  Hoole  has  just  told  me| 
that  the  city  leans  towards  the  King* 

Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  bow  you  are  employed^  and  what  pro* 
gress  you  make. 


'  Mate  dnr  Iftni  IkMwdl,  «tid  all  tb^  youti^  BbtmHk,  tbrdacerecom« 
l^lltnentt  of,  Sir^ 

Yodr  BflRectramate'hdiiibfe  terrant, 

SAUi  JoHtrftow, 


To  Mr.  LaogtOD  be  wrote  with  that  cordiality  which  was  suitable  to 
llie  loog  friendship  which  had  subsisted  i>etween  him  and  that  gentleman* 
Mardi  97*  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued  in  my  own  opinion^ 
and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow  better  with  respeet  to  all  my  formidahtle 
and  dangerous  distempers ;  though  to  a  body  battered  and  shaken  as 
mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  weak  attacks  may.  be  aome^ 
limea  ODUschievous..  I  havey  indeed,,  by  standing  carelessly  at  an  opea 
windear,  got  a  very  troublesome  cou^  which  it  has  been  neceasari;  to 
appease  by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like  to  take,,  and  I  ba?e 
not  found  it  give  way  so  readily  as  1  expected ;  its  obstinacy^  however^ 
aeema  ajt  last  disposed  to  submit  to  the  remedy,  and  I  know  not  whether 
1  should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any  morbid  aensatioo.  My 
apthna  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional  and  incurable ;  but  it  is  only  occa* 
aiooal,  and  unless  it  be  excited  by  labour  or  by  colds  giTts  me  no  mo- 
lestation, uor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life;  for  Sir  John  FJoyer, 
whom  the  physical  race  consider  as  author  of  one  of  the  best  books  upon 
it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  was  supposed ;  and  why  were  we  content  with 
auppoaing  a  fact  so  interesting  of  a  man  ao  conspicuous  ?  because  he 
corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the  register,  that  he  might  pasa 
for  youngjerthan  he  was.  f|«  was  not  ranch  less  than  eighty,  when  to  a 
aao  of  rank  who  modestly  asked  his  age,  he  answered,  **  Go  look  f* 
though  he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  elegance. 

The  ladies j  I  6nd,  are  at  your  house  all  well,  except  Miss  Langton, 
who  will  probably  soon  recover  her  health  by  light  suppers.  Let  her  eat 
pi  dinaer  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  full  stomach  to  bed.— Pay  my  sin- 
cere respects  to  dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  let  her  know  thit  I 
mean  not  to  break  our  language  of  friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of 
Livct  for  her,  when  I  have  the  means  of  sending  it. 

April  8.  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough ;  but  what  thanks  have 
I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is  the  most  painful  sensation  that  I  feel  ? 
and  from  that  I  expect  hardly  to  be  released,  while  winter  continues  to 
gripe  ns  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The  year  has  now  advanced  eighteen 
days  beyond  the  equinox,  and  still  there  is  very  little  remission  of  the 
cold.  When  warm  weather  comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  1 
hope  it  will  both  help  me  and  yonr  young  lady. 

*  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  oar 
owa  Boawell,  who  had  oeme  at  far  aa  York  towards  Loadon,.bttt  turned 
back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  said  now  ta  stand  for  some  place*  Whe* 
ther  to  wish  him  success,  his  best  friends  hesitate. 
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**  Let  me  have  your  prayen  for  the  completioD  of  my  wc0f eiy :  I  gm 

now  better  than  1  ever  expected  to  have  beeo.  May  God  add  to  hia 
merciet  the  grace  that  may  enable  me  to  use  them  according  to  his  will. 
My  compliments  to  all. 

April  13.  1  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord  Portmore,  desiring' 
that  I  would  give  you  an  account  of  my  health.  You  might  have 
Had  it  with  less  circumduction.  I  atb,  by  God*8  blessings  I  believe,  free 
from  all  morbid  sensations,  except  a  cough,  which  is  only  trooblesome. 
fint  I  am  still  weak,  add  can  have  nu  great  hope  of  strength  tiM  the  wea- 
ther shall  be  softer.  The  summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable 
me  to  support  the  winter.  Grod,  who  has 'so  wonderfully  restored  me« 
can  preserve  me  in  all  seasons. 

Let  me  enquire  in  my  torn  after  the  stjte  of  your  family,  great  and 
Tittle.  I  hope  Lady  Rothes  and  Miss  Laogton  are  both  well.  That  is  a 
good  basis  of  content.  Then  how  goes  George  on  with  his  studies  ? 
How  does  Miss  Mary  f  And  how  does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I  think  I  oiTe 
Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  will  take  care  to  pay.  In  the  mean  time,  tell  her 
that  I  acknowledge  the  debt. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  the  l.adies*  If  Mrs.  Laog^ 
ton  comes  to  London,  she  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  for  1  am  not  welF 
enough  to  go  out." 


TO  OZIAS  HUMPHRY,  ESOr 


sia, 


Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with ,  what  benevolence  you  listened  Co  a  re« 
quest  which  I  was  almost  afraid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a  young  painter  to 
attend  you  from  time  to  time  in  your  painting-room,  to  see  your  opera- 
tions, and  receive  your  instrnctions^ 

The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts,  but  has  been  without  a  rego* 
lar  education.  He  is  my  god-son,  and  therefore  1  interest  myself  in  bis 
progress  and  success,  and  shall  think  myself  much  favoured  if  I  receive 
from  you  a  permission  to  send  him. 

My  health  is,  by  God's  blessing,  much  restored,  but  I  am  not  yet 
allowed  by  my  physicians  to  go  abroad  ;  uor,  indeed,  do  I  think  myself 
yet  able  to  endure  the  weather. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
April  5, 1784.  Sam.  Johxioii. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

8IK, 

The  bearer  is  my  god-son,-  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of  recommendiog 
to  your  kindness;  which  1  hope  he  will  deserve  by  his  revpect  to  your 
excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your  favours* 

1  um,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
April  10, 1784,  Sam,  Jpnxsoy. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 
IIR« 

I  am  feiy  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  my  god-soo,  but  mutt 

beg  of  you  to  add  to  them  the  fiivour  of  permitting  him  to  »ee  you  paiat, 

that  he  may  know  how  a  picture  is  begun  advanced,  and  completed. 

Jf  he  may  attend  you   in  a  few  of  your  operations,  1  hope  he  will 

shew  that  the  benefit  has  been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his  prufici* 

ency  and  his  gratitude.     At  least  I  »haU  consjder  you  as  enlarging  your 

kindness  to.  Sir, 

Vour  humble  servant^ 

Sam.  Johnson. 
May  31,  1784. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  IXR.  TAYLOR,  ASHBOURNE,  DERBYSHIRE. 

DEAR  SIR, 

What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing  from  you  ?  I  hope 
nothing  disables  you  from  writing.  What  I  have  seen,  and  what  1  have 
felt,  gives  me  reason  to  fear  every  thing.  Do  not  omit  giving  me  the 
comfort  of  knowing,  that  after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

1  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very  solitary  and  very  cheerless* 
Though  it  has  pleased  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from  the  dropsy, 
I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the  door  since  the  13th  of 
December.  I  hope  for  some  help  from  warm  weather,  which  will 
iorely  come  in  time. 

y  I  could  not  havo  the  consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yester* 
day  ;  I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home,  in  the  room  where 
1  communicated  with  dear  Mrs.  Williams,  a  little  before  her  death*  O  I 
my  friend  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful.  1  am  afraid  to  think 
OB  that  which  I  know  1  cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look  round  and 
roond  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had.  Tet  we  hope  and  hope,  and 
fancy,  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to-morrow.  Bnt  let  at 
learn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.  I  have  no  friend 
DOW  living  but  yon  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of  my  youth* 
Do  not  neglect,  dear  Sir, 

Your*s  affectionately, 

Sam.  JoHirse9% 

lioadaa,  Easter.  Moaday, 
April  19,  1784. 

TO  MRS,  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHnELD, 
MT  DEAR, 

I^write  to  yon  now,  to  tel  I  you  that  1  am  so  far  recovered  that  on  the  9 1  st 
I  went  to  church  to  return  thanks,  after  «  confinement  of  more  than 
four  long  months. 

No*  18  AT 
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Mj  frecoverjr  it  such  as  neither  myself  nor  the  physicians  at  alt 
^pectedy  and  it  inch  as  that  ? ery  few  examples  have  been  known  of 
fhe  liker     Join  with  me,  ipy  dear  love,  in  returning  thanks  to  God. 

Dr.  Vyse  hat  been  with  [me]  thit  evening :  he  tells  me  that  you  like* 
IPise  have  been  a|ucl|  disordered,  but  that  you  are  now  better.  I  hope 
lfe  thail  soofetime  have  a  cheerful  interview.  In  the  mean  time  let  us 
tini^  for  one  another. 

J  am.  Madam, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johhsoii, 

^oodoo,  Apfil  s|3»  1784, 

What  follows  it  a  beautiful  specimen  of  hit  gentleness  and  compla^ 
pency  to  a  young  lacjy  his  godrchild,  oue  of  the  daughters  of  hit  friend 
Mr.  Langton,  then  1  think  in  her  seventh  year.  He  took  the  trouble  to 
write  it  in  a  Urge  rQUiMl  hund,  nearly  resembling  printed  charHCttfrs,  that 
she  might  have  the  tatisfaction  of  reading  it  herself.  The  ori($inal  liet 
befori)  me,  but  shall  be  faiihfully  restored  to  her;  and  1  dare  say  will 
be  preserved  by  her  as  a  jtwel,  as  long  as  she  lives. 

TO  Miss  JANE  LANGTON,  IN  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 
|1T   I^EABEST  MISS   JENNY, 

I  am  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long  without  being 
answered;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty  well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain 
^nough  for  young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well, 
^od  hope  that  you  mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and  your  needle,  for  they 
are  all  necessary.  Your  books  will  give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you 
fetpected;  and  your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employment  when  yon 
flo  not  care  to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  1  hope  you  will  l)e 
very  diligent  in  learning  arithmetic;  and,  above  all,  that  through  yonc 
|f  hole  life  you  will  carefully  hay  your  prayers,  and  read  your  Btble. 

I  arp,  my  dear. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sa,m.  Jouksgn. 

?Hay  JO,  1784. 

On  Wednesday,  l\fay  5,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  next  morning  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I  but  just  saw  bim ; 
for  a  coach  was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  bouse  of  his 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  where  he  went  sometimes  for  the 
benefit  of  good  air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having  formerly  laughed 
at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  now  acknowledged  was  con- 
ducive to  health. 

One  morning  afterwardt,  whefi  I  found  him  alone,  he  communicated 
to  me,    wiih  solemn  earnestnest,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  wbic^ 
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had  happefied  in  tbe  course  of  his  illnHs,  when  he  was  much  6\u 
tressed  hj  the  dropsy.  He  had  shot  himself,  up  and  employed  i  day  id 
particular  exercises  of  religion»-^fastiDg,  hurailiatioD,  and  prayer.  Oa 
a  sudden  be  obtained  extraordinary  relief,  for  which  he  looked  up  to 
heaven  with  grateful  derotion.  He  made  no  direct  inference  from  this 
fact;  but  from  his  manner  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  appeared 
to  him  as  something  more  than  an  incident  in  the  common  course  of 
events.  For  my  own  part,  1  hare  no  difficulty  t6avow  that  cast  of  think-* 
ing,  which,  by  many  modern  pretenders  to  wisdom,  is  called  suptfstilU 
ousi  Bnt  here  I  think  even  men  of  dry  rationality  may  believe,  that 
there  was  an  intermediate  intef position  of  Divine  Providence^  and  that 
the  fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous  man  availed. 

On  Sunday,  May  9,  I  found  Colonel  Valiancy^  the  celebrated  A nti« 
quary  and  Engineer,  of  Ireland,  with  him.  On  Monday,  the  10th,  I 
dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise*a,  where  was  a  large  company  i  Mr.  6ry^ 
ant,  Mr.  JoddreU  Mr.  Hawkins  BroWn,  &c.  On  Thursday,  the  Idth,  I 
dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Joddrel*s,  with  another  large  company  ;  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  Lord  Monboddo,  Mr*  Murphy,  &c« 

On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  frith  bim  at  Dr.  BtoCklesby^s,  whercf 
were  Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever^cheerfnl  companion 
Mr.  Devaynes,  apothecary  to  his  Majesty.  Of  these  days,  and  others  otf 
which  I  saw  him,  I  have  no  memorials,  except  the  general  recollection  of 
*hi8  t>eing  able  and  anhnated  in  conversation,  and  appearing  to  relish 
aociety  as  much  as  the  youngest  man.  I  find  only  these  three  small  par^ 
ticulars  f-*When  a  person  was  mentioned,  who  said,  I  have  lived  fifty'' 
one  years  in  this  world,  without  having  had  ten  minutes  of  uneasiness^ 
he  exclaimed.  The  man  who  says  so,  lies :  he  attempts  to  impose  on 
human  credulity*  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  vain  observed,  that  men 
were  ver^  different.  His  Lordship's  manner  was  not  impressive  ;  and 
I  learnt  afterwards,  that  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that  the  person  who 
talked  to  him  was  a  Prelate ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have 
treated  him  with  more  respect ;  for  once  talking  of  George  Psalmanaiar^ 
whom  he  reverenced  for  his  piety,  he  »aid,  I  should  ns  soon  think  of  coutra«« 
dieting  a  Bishop.  One  of  the  company  provoked  him  greatly  by  doiirg 
what  he  could  leai>t  of  all  bear,  which  was  quoting  something  of  hit  own 
writing,  against  what  he  then  maintained.  What,  Sir,  (cried  the  gen« 
tleman,)  do  you  say  to 

'  Ths  busy  dnjr,  the  pcarefal  oight, 
*  Unfelt,  ttocoaotcd,  glided  hy  ?'* 

Johnton  finding  himself  thus  presented  as  giving  an  instance  of  a  man 
who  had  lived  without  uneasiness,  was  much  oH'endfd,  for  he  looked 
upon  such  a  quotation  as  unfair,  his  anger  burnt  out  in  an  unjustifiable 
retort,  insinuating  that  the  gentleman's  remark  was  a  sally  of  ebriety  ; 
Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I  would  advise  you  to  command :  when  you 
have  drunk  out  that  glass,  don't  drink  another.    Here  was  exemplified 
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what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  oae 
of  Cihber*8  Comedies  :  There  is'  uo  arguing  with  Johnson  :  for  if  bia 
pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it. 

Another  was  this:  when  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  literary 
wctfld  was  viplently  censured  for  attacking  people  by  anonymous  para- 
graphs in  newspapers ;  he,  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  as  I  thought, 
took  up  his  defence  and  said.  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a 
crime ;  he  means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should 
do  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  diflTerence  between  him  and  me  ;  what  is  fit 
for  Hephaestion  w  not  fit  for  Alexander. — Another,  when  I  told  bim  that 
a  young  and  handsome  Countess  hod  said  to  me,  **  I  should  think  that 
to  be  praised  by 'Dr.  Johnson  would  make  oue  a  fool  all  one*8  life;** 
and  that  1  answered,  *  Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool  to  day,  by  re- 
peating this  to  him  ;*  he  said,  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a  fool ;  but  if 
you  say  I  am  made  a  fool  I  shall  not  deny  it.  I  am  much  pleated  with 
a  compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty  woman. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was  in  fine  spirits  at  oar 
Essex-Head  Club.  He  told  us,  1  dined  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Garrick*s 
with  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Burney.  Three 
such  women  are  not  to  be  found  :  I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a 
fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  all.  Boswell. 
What !  had  yon  them  all  to  yourself,  Sir  ?  Johnson.  I  had  them  all  aa 
much  as  they  were  had ;  but  it  might  have  been  better  had  there  been 
more  company  there.  Boswell.  Might  not  Mrs.  Montague  have  been 
a  fourth  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  Mrs.  Montague  does  not  make  a  trade  of  her 
wit;  but  Mrs.  Montague  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman;  she  has  a 
constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  always  impregnated  ;  it  has 
always  meaning.  Boswell.  Mr.  Burke  has  a  constant  ^trt-am  of  conver- 
sation. Johnson.  Yes,  Sir ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same 
time  with  Burk  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say — <  this  is 
an  extraordinary  man.  If  Burke  should  go  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse 
drest,  the  ostler  would  say — *  we  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.* 
Boswell.  Foote  was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conversation.  If  he  had 
gone  into  a  stable — Johnson.  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the 
ostler  would  have  said,  here  has  been  a  comical  fellow  ;  but  he  would 
not  have  respected  him.  Boswell.  And,  Sir,  the  ostler  would  have  an« 
swered  him,  would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  as  the  com- 
mon saying  is.  Johnson,  Yen,  Sir  ;  and  Foote  would  have  answered 
the  ostler. — When  Burke  doe&  not  descend  to  be  merry,  his  conversation 
is  very  superior  indeed.  There  is  no  proportion  between  the  potvers 
which  he  shews  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocularity.  When  he  letb  himself 
down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  keunel.  I  have  in  another  place  opposed, 
and  I  hope  with  success,  Dr  Johnson's  very  singular  and  erroneous  notion 
as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasantry.  Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that 
he  differed  from  our  great  friend  in  this  observation  ;  for  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  often  very  happy  in  his  merriment.    It  would  not  have  been  right  for 
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either  of  ut  to  have  contradicted  Jbhason  at  thU  time*  in  a  society  all  of 
whofu  did  DOt  know  and  value  Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  miehl 
have  occasioned  something  more  roughs  and  at  any  rate  would  probably 
have  checked  the  flow  of  Johnson*s  good-humour.  He  called  to  us  with  a 
•addeu  air  of  exultation,  as  the  thought  started  into  his  mind,  O  !  Geo- 
llemen,  I  roust  tell  you  a  very  great  thing.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
baa  ordered  the  *  Rambler*  to  be  translated  into  the  Russian  language: 
io  I  shall  be  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his 
fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  now  the  Wolga  is 
farther  from  me  than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace.  Boswell.  Vou  must 
certainly  be  pleased  with  this  Sir.  Johnson.  I  am  pleased.  Sir,  to  be  sure. 

A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded  in  that  which  he  has  endea* 
vou  red  to  do. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having  seen  a  noble  person  driv- 
ing in  bis  carriage,  and  looking  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding  his 
great  age.  Johnson.  Ah,  Sir ;  that  is  nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that 
a  atout  healthy  old  man  is  like  a  tower  undermined. 

On  Suuday,  May  16,  1  found  him  alone;  he  talked  of  Mrs.  Thrale 
with  much  concern,  saying.  Sir,  she  has  done  every  thing  wrong,  since 
Thrale*s  bridle  was  off  her  neck  ;  and  was  proceeding  to  mention  some 
circumstances  which  have  since  been  the  subject  of  public  discussion, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  - 

Dr,  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a  mistaken  notion  which  it 
very  common  in  Scotland,  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  duly  enforced,  is  insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened  by  appeaU 
ing  to  the  Convocation,  which  being  never  authorised  by  the  King  to 
ait  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  the  appeal  never  can  be  heard*  Dr. 
"Douglas  observed,  that  this  was  founded  upon  ignorance  ;  for  that  the 
Bishops  have  sufficient  power  to  maintain  discipline,  and  that  the  littino* 
of  the  convocatiou  was  wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  but  like  a  parliament,  to  make  canons  and  regul». 
tions  as  times  may  require. 

Johuson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said.  Some  people  are  not 
afraid,  because  they  look  upon  salvation  as  the  efl«;ct  of  an  absolute 
decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the  marks  of  sanctiticatiuii. 
Others,  and  those  the  most  rational  in  my  opinion,  look  upon  mI  vat  ion 
at  conditional;  and  as  they  never  can  be  sure  that  they  have  cuniplied 
with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid. 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,  about  this  time,  I  tjud  a 
abort  notice,  which  marks  his  amiable  disposition  more  ceitMinly  thaa 
a  thousand  studied  declarations.— Afternoon  spent  cheerfully  and 
elegantly,  I  hope  without  offence  to  God  or  man ;  th<u;^li  m  hq 
iM>ly  duty,  jrCt  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivaiiuu  o;  Uiicvoitiicr. 
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Ou  Monday,  May  I7f  I  dioed  with  him  at  Mr.  Dt11y*t|  where  were 
Colonel  Valiancy,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Capal  Loft, 
who,  though  a  most  zealous  Whig,  has  a  mind  so  full  of  learoiog  aifd 
knowledge,  and  so  much  exercised  in  various  departments,  and  withal  so 
much  liherality,  that  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  literary  Goliath, 
though  they  did  not  frighten  thfs  little  David  of  popular  spirit,  conld 
not  but  excite  his  admiration.  There  was  alio  Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the 
Post-office,  that  amiable  and  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest  and  on* 
assuming  manners,  has  associated  with  many  of  the  *witH  of  the  age. 
Ji^hnson  was  very  quiescent  to^ay*  Perhaps  too  I  was  indolent  I 
find  nothing  more  of  hitd  In  my  notes,  but  that  when  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  seen  in  the  King's  library  sixty-three  editions  of  my  favourite 
Thomas  4  Kem pis,-— amongst  which  it  was  in  eight  languages,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  £ng1ish,  Arabic,  and  Armenian, 
^-he  said,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  collect  many  editions  of  a  book, 
which  were  all  the  same,  except  as  to  the  paper  and  print ;  he  would 
have  the  original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all  the  editions  which 
had  anjr  variations  in  the  text.  He  approved  of  the  famous  collectioa 
of  editions  of  Horace  by  Douglas,  mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to 
liave  had  a  closet  filled  with  them ;  and  he  added,  every  man  sboold 
try  to  collect  one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  public 
library* 

On  Tuesday,  May  18,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time  in  the  moraii^. 
1  told  him  that  the  mob  had  called  out,  as  the  King  passed,  **  No  Fox- 
No  Fox,"  which  I  did  not  like.  He  said.  They  were  right.  Sir.  I 
said  I  thought  not,  for  it  seemed  to  be  making  Mr.  Fox  the  Kiog*s 
competitor.  There  being  no  audience,  so  that  there  could  be  uo 
triumph  in  a  victory,  he  fairly  agreed  with  me.  1  said  it  might  dofvery 
well,  if  explained  thus:  Let  us  have  no  Fox,  understanding  it  ass 
prayer  to  his  Majesty  not  to  appoiut  that  gentleman  minister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  ]9,  I  sat  a  part  of  the  evening  with  him,  by 
ourselves.  I  observed,  that  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  a  coa* 
solation  against  the  fear  of  our  own  dissolution,  because  we  might  have 
more  friends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps  felt  this  as  a 
reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to  death ;  and  said,  with  heat, 
How  can  a  man  know  where  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether  they 
will  be  his  friends  in  the  other  world.  How  many  friendships  have 
you  known  formed  upon  principles  of  virtue  ?  Most  friendships  are 
formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere  confederacies  in  vice  or  leagues 
in  folly. 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton.      He  said,  I  know 

not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langton  does  not.     Sir,  1  could  almost 

say,  Sii  anima  mea  cum  Langfono.     1  mentioned  a  very  eminent  frieud 

as  a  virtuous  man.     Johnson.   Yes,  Sir  ;  but  ■■  has  nottheevao- 

gelical  virtue   of  Langton.  ■    ,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  tcrople 

to  pick  up  a  wench. 
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He  however  charged  Mr.  Langtoa  with  what  he  thought  want  of  jttdg« 
ment  opoo  ao  interestiog  occasion.  When  I  waa  ill,  (laid  he)  I  de* 
aired  he  woald  tell  me  siocerely  in  what  he  thought  my  life  waa 
fculty*  Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  oa  which  he  had  writ* 
teo  dowo  aeveral  texta  of  Scripture,  jecomuieudiDg  chriatian  charity* 
Aad  when  I  questioned  him  what  occasion  I  had  given  for  such  ao 
animadversion,  all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  thii,-^that  I  some- 
timea  contradicted  people  in  conversation.  Now  what  harm  does  it  do 
to  any  man  to  be  contradicted  ?  Bcswell.  i  suppoae  he  meaut  the 
mammer  of  doing  it ;  roughly,— aad  harshly.  Johnson.  And  who  is 
the  worse  for  that  ?  Bcswell.  It  hurts  people  of  weaker  nerves.  John- 
aoo.  I  know  no  «urh  weak-nerved  people*  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I 
related  this  coofereuce,  said.  It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  die, 
he  has  nothing  heavier  upon  his  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough 
in  Conversation. 

Johnaon  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented  to  him,  though 
a|  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his  friend,  whom  he  thanked  is  an 
camest  maoner,  soon  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone.  What  is  your 
drift  Sir  ?  Sir  Joshiui  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  aceae 
for  a  comedy  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  violent  pasaioa  and  belabour 
hia  confcaaor. 

I  have  pveserved  no  more  of  his  conversation  at  the  times  wbeu'  I 
WW  him  during  the  rest  of  this  month,  till  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May* 
wheo  1  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  where  there  was  a  lar^e* 
Campaoy  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir  James  Johnston  happened* 
to  aay  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  argomeota  of  cooaael  at  the  har 
^af  the  Houae  of  Commons,  because  they  were  paid  for  apeaking.  John* 
um»  Nay»  Sir,  argument,  is  argnmcat.  You  cannot  help  paying  rau 
gard  to  their  argumenta  if  they  are  good.  If  it  were  tealimony,  yau 
Blight  diaregard  \t,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  pntchaaed.  These  iS'  a 
beautiful  image  in  Btfcoo  upon  this  subject;  testimony ia like anarrow 
ahot  from  a  long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
band  that  draws  it.  Argument  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  croasbow,  which 
baa  equal  force  though  ahot  by  a  child.  ^ 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole'a,  and  Misa  Helen  Maria  WiU 
liams  being  expected  in  the  evenings  Mr.  Hoole  put  into  hia  handa 
ber  beautiful  ^*Ode  on  the  Peace:*'  Johnson  read  it  otrer,and  when 
this  elcganti  and  acoomplished  young  lady  waa  presented  to  htm*  be 
took  her  by  the  baud  in  the  moit  cuurteoua  naaanar,  and  repeated  tha 
finest  stanxa  of  her  poem  ;  this  waa  the  moat  delicate  and  plaaaieg 
compliment  he  conld  pay.  Her  reapectable  friend,  Dn  Kippia,  frena 
whom  I  had  thtsanecdote»  was  standing  by,  and  waa  not  a  little  gralifiad. 

Misa  Williams  told  me*  that  the  only  other  time  ahe  waa  fbitiina|e 
enaogh  to  be  in  Dr.  Jehnaon*a  company,  be  astoed  ber  tosit  do#n hf. 
biait  which  sbedid^  and  upon-ber  eaqoiring  hoia  be  wm^  ba'answeradt 
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I  am  very  ill  indeed,  Madam.  I  am  very  ill  even  when  you  are  near  me^ 
what  should  1  be  were  yoa  at  a  distance. 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  his  first  jaunt  after  hi^ 
illness ;  we  talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  promised  toaccomptny 
him.  He  was  impatient  and  fretCiil  to  night,  because  I  did  not  at  ooci; 
agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thursday.  When  I  considered  how  ill  he  had 
been,  and  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  influence  ofsidtaess 
upon  his  temper,  1  resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  ineonve* 
nienceto  myself,  as  1  wished  to  attend  the  musical  meeting  io  honour  of 
Handel,  in  West  minster- Abbey,  on  the  following  Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains,  he  was  ever  compassiooate 
to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring  them  aid,  as 
appears  from  a  note  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words: 
I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom,  I  hope,  I 
have  given  what  I  can  be  expected  to  spare.  The  man  importunes  met 
and  the  blow  goes  round.     I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on  Thursday. 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach  took  us  op  in  the  moro- 
ingat  Bolt  court.  The  other  two  passengers  were  Mrs.  Beresford  and  ber 
daughter,  twq  very  agreeable  ladies  from  America  :  they  were  going  to 
Worcestershire,  where  they  then  resided.  Frank  bad  been  sent  by  hit 
master  the  day  before  to  take  places  for  us;  and  I  found  from  the  way. 
bill  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  madeour  names  be  put  down.  Mrs.  Bern- 
ford  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me,  **  Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson?** 
I  told  her  it  was ;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to  listen.  As  she  soon  hap* 
pened  to  mention  in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  ber 
husband  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  I  cautioned  ber 
to  beware  of  introducing  that  subject,  as  she  must  know  how  very  violent 
Johnson  was  against  the  people  of  that  country.  He  talked  a  great  deal. 
But  I  am  sorry  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversation.  Miss  Beres- 
ford was  so  much  charmed,  that  she  said  to  me  aside,  **  How  he  does 
talk  !  Every  sentence  is  an  essay.  She  amused  herself  in  the  coach 
with  knotting;  he  would  scarcely  allow  this  species  of  employment 
any  merit.  Next  to  mere  idleness  (naid  he)  I  think  knotting  is  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insignificence  ;  though  I  once  attempted 
to  learn  knotting.  Demp6ter*s  sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured  to 
teach  me  it ;  but  I  made  no  progress. 

I  was  surprii^ed  at  his  talking  without  reserve  in  the  public  post- 
coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  ;  I  have  (said  he)  about  the  world  1 
think  above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  1  intend  shall  afford  Frank  ao 
annuity  of  seventy  pounds  a  year.  Indeed  his  openness  with  people 
at  a  first  interview  was  remarkable.  He  said  once  to  Mr.  Laogtoo, 
I  think  I  am  like  Squire  Richard  in  *The  Journey  to  London,' 
**  rm  never  strange  in  a  strange  place.  He  was  truly  social.  He 
strongly  censured  what  is  much  too  common  in  England  among  per- 
a(U)s  of  condition,— mainuining  an  absolute  silence^  when  unknown 
to  each  other;  as  for  instance^  when  occasionally  brought  together  in 
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a  room  before  the  matter  or  mistreft  of  the  hoate  has  appeared.  Sir, 
that  it  being  to  aocivilised  at  oot  to  UDderstaod  the  common  rigbtt' 
of  hamaoity. 

At  the  iun  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceedingly  dtstati»fied  with, 
some  roast  mutton  which  we  had  for  dinner.  .  The  ladies,  I  taw,  won- 
dered to  tee  the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had 
been  admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ilUhumour  from  soch  a  cause. 
He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying.  It  it  at  bad  at  bad  can  be :  it  it  ill* 
fed,  ill-killed,  ilUkept,  and  ilMrest. 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  teemed  to  feel  himtelf  eletated 
at  he  approached  Oxford,  that  magnificent  seat  of  learning,  Ortlio- 
doxy,  and  Toryism.  Frank  came  in  the  heavy  coach  in  rea«liue8t  to 
attend  him;  and  we  were  received  with  the  most  polite  hospiialuyat 
the  house  of  hit  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
who  bad  given  as  a  kind  invitatiou.  Before  we  were  set  down,  I 
communicated  to  Johnson,  my  having  engaged  to  return  to  London 
directly,  for  the  reason  1  have  mentioned,  but  that  1  would  hasten 
back  to  him  again.  He  was  pleased  that  1  had  made  this  journey 
merely  to  keep  him  company.  He  was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr. 
Adams,  Mrs.  and  Mitt  Adams,  and  Mrt.  Kennicot,  widow  of  th« 
learned  Hebrsean,  who  wat  here  on  a  visit.  He  soon  dispatched  the 
ODqoiriet  which  were  made  about  his  ilJnest  and  recovery,  by  a  thort 
and  distinct  narrative ;  and  then  assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from 
Swift, 

**  Nor  tbiak  on  .oar  tpproaching  ills, 
Aad  ttik  of  tpectscles  sod  pills.** 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  haying  been  mentioned,  Johotoa 
recollecting  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  censured  by  that 
Prelate,  thus  retaliated  :•—-**  Tom  knew  he  should  be  dead  before 
what  he  has  said  of  me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have  printed  it 
while  he  was  alive.  Dr.  Adams.  1  believe  his  '  Di«sc  nations  on  the 
Prophecies'  it  hit  great  work  ;  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  Tom's  great 
work;  but  how  fsr  it  is  great,  or  hi>w  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other 
quettions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  whs  borrottre).  Df. 
Adams.  He  was  a  very  successful  man.  Johnson.  I  dou*t  think  po 
Sir.— He  did  not  <;et  very  high.  He  was  late  in  getting  what  he  did 
get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means.  I  believe  he  was  a  groit 
flatterer. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London,  and  returning  to  Ox- 
ford on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  June,  when  I  was  htippy  to  6nd  myself 
again  in  the  same  agreeable  circle  at  Pembroke  CoMej^e,  with  the  com- 
fortable prospect  of  making  some  stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  return 
with  more  than  ordinary  glee. 

No.  19.  5  U 
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He-  MNft«  wMr  gNur  rdgMrd  o#  thu  Ammmiilll^  Aitttbifkfl  tiul)ilK1ll 
iAMm  ollMWter  lic^  M^  i^vm  tft  tile  Dttkv  tff  Awg^ll'^  tdMe,  wiNW 
we  were  at  Inverary ;  aad  at  this  time  wrote  oot  for  me»  inhfod^if  IMkH' 
tf  fdlle¥  iecooBt  of  thet  IcOTBed  ewd  t^Aerable  wviterr#hicli*l  hlnis  |Mlb- 
kibevi  in  itk  profier  plaife.  Johoeoo  itiade  flhreoKlHi  thW  e^il»ttg'w4lM^ 
^Imftk  lAe  vg6od  dealw-  1  iiev^f  (jsid  h^  kuew  •  Ooo^jbrt^r  who  <kM}UI 
pewwui  Surdy  he  dki  not  mean  to  deny  that  fiiOuliy  to  maajr  i^Hwhr 
w^ato;  to  HmkeB»»Brettv  and  o^hcr  einineat  diviBea>of  that  petnumridlf ; 
and  did  not  recollect  that  the  seven  Bilriiop^  tfojUotly  c«el^bvatM*ib^ 
IMt  oiagttaiiiBieua  Heaiattoee  o$  arlMtMiy  powter>  ^eifit  yet-Nrntfnrd^to 
tlMi  new  €iO¥efiMl;ient.  The  ooDJuriwg  clergy  of  9ck>tliiad,  iadieed^  *b^ 
eAce(>ting  a  few;  have  lately,  by  a-  vudden  stroke^  eat*  6ff  all  liev  tff 
iUegiance  to  the  hoate  of  Stuart^  and'  resolred  to'frtfy  9of  tfur  ptfOHHi 
lawfol  Sovereign-  by  naBie»  may  be  thodght  to  hai^  coilfrraedt(iit-reL 
Aiaek  ;  as  it  may  be  said,  that  the  divine  iodefeaaible  bereditavy  li^ 
whicb  Ihey  profeeaed  tb  believe,  if  ever  tf  ue,  miMl  be  eqaally  trtttf  HftU. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  be  torpriaed  when  1  raeiltiod,  that  Jobaaai 
aaaiMPed  mfe  he'  bad  never  in  his  life  been  in  »  noojuriogniee^ng^h^Mc; 

Neitt  morning  at  breakfasty  he  pointed  oal  a  passagvia  Satag^s 
^^Waadererr"  saying  these  are  fine  verses. — Iftlbidbe)  f  blid  wvMik 
with  hoatility  of  Warburtoa  in  my  Shakspeare^  1  sba»kl  hilte  footed 
tbia  couplet : 

Here  Learntog,  filiaded  firtt,  aad  Chen  begnil'd. 
Looks  dark  as  Igooraacei  as  Frrozy  wild« 

You  see  they  have  fitted  him  to  a  Tf  (smiling.)  I>r.  Adams.  But  joa 
did  not  write  against  Warburton.  Johnson.  No,  Sir,  J  treated  him 
with  great  respect  both  ia  my  prefaee  and  in  aly  Notes. 

Mrsi  Keanioot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cban^f- 
layne,  who  had  given  up  great  prospects  in  the  ChiKch  of  Bogjand  an 
his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Johnson,  who  warmly 
admired  every  man  who  acted  from  a  coascientioos  r^ard  to  piiocipU, 
erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fervently,  God  bless  him. 

Mrs.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,-  that  the 
present  was  not  worse  than  former  ages,  mentioned  that  her  brother  as- 
aured  her,  there  was  now  less  infidelity  oa  the  continent  than  there  had 
been  ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  less  read.  I  asserted^  frocn  gpod 
authority,  that  Home's  infidelity  was  certainly  less  read.  Johnson.  All 
infidel  writers  drop  into  oblivion,  when  personal  connections  and  the 
floridness  of  novelty  are  gone ;  though  now  and  then  a  foolish  fellow, 
'who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon  them,  may  bring  them  again  into 
.notice.  There  will  sometimes  start  up  a  college  joker,  who  does  not 
consider  that  what  is  a  joke  in  a  College  will  not  dp  in  the  world.    To 
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tfiph  de^Md^iy  of  J^l|j{ioD  I  wpuld  applj  «  Hapza  of  .a  poem  which  I 
reip^rnber  to  (lat e  seeo  ip  .tpme  old  coll^tio.o  : 

**  Henceforth  be  qafet  sod  afrte, 
Caob  kMS  kia  enpiy  brother ; 
ilQlif  loo  #€ero«  a  ffK  lUte  iMe, 
.^la  dtctils  a  friffi4  like  t'otber." 

The  point  it  well,  though  the  expression  is  not  correct;  <me,  add  not 
iffe^  should  be  opposed  to  Mother. 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion  he  said.  If  yon  join  the  Papists  ex- 
teroally,  they  wiH  not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their 
tenets.  No  reasoning  Papist  believes  every  article  of  their  faith.  There 
is  one  side  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace  it.  A 
good  man  of  a  timorous  disposition*  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance 
with  Go9,  and  pretty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church  where 
there  are  so  many  helps  to  ^et  to  Heaven.  I  would  be  a  Papist  if  I 
could*  I  have  fear  enough ;  but  an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me* 
I  shall  never  be  a  Papist*  uuless  on  the  near  approach  of  death*  of  which 
I  have  a  very  great  terror*  I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all  Papists* 
Soawell.  They  are  not  more  afraid  of  death  than  men  are.  Johnson* 
Secauae  they  are  less  wicked.  Di^.  Adams.  They  are  more  pioos* 
Johnson*  No,  hbng  'em,  they  are  not  more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow 
ja  the  moat  pious  when  he  takes  to  it.     He'll  beat  you  all  at  piety* 

He  argued  in  defence  of  aom.e  of  the  peculiar  t.enats  of  the  Church 
of  Rome*  As  to  the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the  laity,  he  said,  Thej 
may  think,  that  in  what  is  .merely  ritual,  deviations  from  the  primitive 
mode  mayi>e  admitted  on  the  ground  of  convenience ;  and  I  think  they 
are  at  well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  are  to  substitute 
aprinkting  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  baptism.  As  to  the  invocation  of 
•aaints,  he  said.  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorised,  it  appears  to  me^ 
that  the  communion  of  saints  in  the  Creed  means  the  communion  with 
the  saints  in  Heaven,  as  connected  with  The  Holy  Catholic  church.  He 
admitted  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  and  said.  No- 
bpdy  who  believes  the  New  Testament  can  deny  it. 

1  brought  a  volume  of  Dr*  Hurd,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Ser- 
mons, and  read  to  the  company  some  passages  from  one  of^them,  upon 
tHbtext,  «<  Resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  fiy  from  youJ'  James  iv* 
%  1  was  happy  to  produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a  supporter  of  a 
doctrine,  which,  I  know  not  why,  should,  in  this  world  of  imperfect 
Icoowledge,  and  therefore,  of  wonder  and  mystery  in  a  thousand  im- 
IMances,  tie  contested  by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance  and  flipi> 
JP^ncy* 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there  being  a  great  enmity 
between  Whig  and  Tory  ;— Johnson.  Why,  not  so  much,  I  think,  un- 
less when  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other*  There  is  none 
when  they  are  only  common  acquaintance,  none  when  they  are  of  differ- 
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ent  sexes.  A  Tory  will  marry  into  a  Whig  family,  and  a  VnAg  into  a 
Tory  family,  without  any  reluctance.  But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of 
much  more  concern  thai)  political  teDeta,  aud  that  is  religion,  men  and 
women  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about  difFerence  of  opioioo; 
and  ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  character  of  men  who  pay  their 
addr«8se»  to  them;  the  gr^'atest  profligate  will  be  as  well  received  as  the 
man  of  the  greitest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good  woman,  by  a  «o» 
/nan  who  says  her  pniycrs  three  times  a  day.  Our  ladies  endeavoured 
to  defend  their  hex  from  this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them  dowa  !  No^ 
no,  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  be  has 
threepence  more ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will  give  her  to  bioi. 
Women  have  a  perpetual  envy  of  our  vices  ;  they  are  less  vicious  than 
we,  not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them  ;  they  are  the  slaves 
of  order  apd  fashion  ;  their  virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  ustbanonr 
own,  so  fur  as  concerns  this  world. 

Mis**  Adamn  mentioned  8  gentleman  of  licentious  character,  and;»aid| 
Suppose  I  had  a  mind  to  marry  that  gentleman,  would  my  parents 
consent  ?  Johnson.  Yes,  they'd  consent,  and  you'd  go.  You'd  go, 
though  they  did  not  consent.  Miss  Adams.  Perhaps  tb^ir  opposing 
might  make  me  go.  Johnson.  O,  very  well ;  you'd  take  one  whom 
you  think  a  bad  man,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents. 
You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby,  the  physician,  who  was  very 
fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day,  wheu  he  was  eating  it,  he  said,  **  I 
wish  I  was  a  Jew/'-.-Why  so  ?  (said  somebody,)  the  Jews  are  not  aU 
lowed  to  eat  your  favourite  meat. — Because  (said  he,)  I  should  then  have 
the  gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sinning. — Johnson  then  pro* 
Ceeded  in  his  declamation. 

Mi^s  Adam:*  soon  afterwards  made  an  observation  that  I  do  notrecoU 
lei't,  which  pUased  him  much  ;  he  said  with  a  good*humoored  smile. 
That  there  hhi'uld  be  so  much  excellence  united  with  so  much  depravity^ 
js  straiiwt*. 

Jiidtpd,  this  lady's  ;j:no(l  qualities,  merit,  and  accomplishments,  and 
her  toiisHut  alleiitioii  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon  him.  She 
liat).)t'ne(i  to  tell  him  that  u  little  coffee-pot,  in  which  she  had  made  him 
f-'offfe,  WHS  the  only  thinj^  she  could  call  her  own.  He  turned  to  her 
with  a  ro:qplacent  galUiiiry,  Don't  say  so,  my  dear;  1  hope  you  don't 
ftckoi)  ni)  l^a't  a>  nothing. 

1  ask^d  hi  in  if  it  was  true  as  reported,  that  he  had  said  lately,  I  am  for 
the  K\i^/,  ag^'in^  l*"ox  ;  but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt.  Johnsoo« 
Vtrs,  Sir ;  the  JCing  is  my  master;  but  I  do  not  know  Pitt ;  and  Fox 
is  mv  friend. 

Fox  (adde/i  he,)  is  a  most  extraordinary  man  ;  here  is  a  man  (describe 
ing  him  in  strong  terms  of  oi)jcction  in  some  respects  according  as  bf 
ppprehended,  but  which  exalted  his  abilities  the  more,)  who  has  djvide^ 
^he  Kingdom   v^ith   Caesar;   so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  thf  oatiop 
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shoold  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  the  Third,  or  the  tongue  of 
Fox. 

Dr.  Wall,  physician   at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with  us,    Johnson  had  in 
'general  a  peculiar    pleasure  in  the  company  of  physicians,  which  was 
certainly  not  abated  by  the  conversation  of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and 
pleasing;  gentleman.      Johnson   said.   It  is  wonderful  how  little  good 
Radcliffe*8  travelling  fellowship  have  done.     1  know  nothing  that  has 
*been  imported  by  them;  yet  many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge 
might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.     Inoculation,  for  instance,  has  saved 
more  liven  than  war  debtroys ;  and  the  cures  performed  by  the  Peruvian- 
bark  are   ionumeruble.     But  it  is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physi- 
cians to  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  for  all  that  is  known  there  is 
'  known  here  :  I'd  send  them  out  of  Christendom  ;  Td  send  them  among 
barbarous  nations. 

On  Friday,  June  1 1,  we  talked  at  breakfast,  of  forms  of  prayer.   John- 
'aoo.     1  know  of  no  good   prayers  but  those  in  the  Book  of  Common 

*  Prayer.      Dr.  Adams,  (in  a  very  earnest  manner)  **  I  wish.  Sir,  yoa 
'would  compose   some   family   prayers."    Johnson.  I  will  not  compose 

prayers  for  you.  Sir,  because  you  can  doit  for  yourself.  But  1  have 
'thought  of  gettiug  together  all  the  books  of  prayers  which  1  could,  se» 
'lecting  those  which  should  appear   to  me  the  best,  putting  out  some, 

inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  preBxing  a  dis- 

*  eonrse  on  prayer.     We  all  now  gathered  about  him,  and  two  or  three 
'of  as  at  a  time  joined  in  pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.     He  seemed 

to  be  a  little  displeased  at  the  manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in  great 
'agitation  called  out.  Do  not  talk  thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not 
*s»hat  time  God  wilt  allow  me  in  this  world.  There  are^  many  thingt 
which  I  wish  to  de.  Some  of  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said,  1  never 
'waa  more  serious  about  any  thing  in  ray  life.  Johnson.  Letmealooe* 
let  me  alone  :  1  am  overpowered.  And  then  he  put  his  hands  before 
'  bis  face»  and  reclined  for  some  time  upon  the  table. 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor*s  using,  in  his  forms  of  prayer,  **  I  am 

the  chief  of  sinners,*'  and  other  such  self-condemning  expressions.  Now, 

'  (said  I)  this  cannot  be  haid  with  truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore  is 

'improper  for  a  general   printed  form.     I  myself  cannot  say  that  I  am 

'  the  worst  of  men  ;  1  will  not  say  so.     Johnson.  A  man  may  know,  that 

'  physically,  that  is,  in  the  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not  the  worst  man  ; 

but  that  morally  he  may  be  so.     Law  observes,  that  every  man  knows 

•omcthing  worse  of  himself,  than  he  is  sure  of  in  others.     You  may  not 

have  committed  such  crimes  as  some  men  have  done  ;  but  you  do  not 

know  against  what  degree  of  light  they  have  sinned.      Besides,  Sir, 

the  *'  chief  of  sinners*'  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  **1  am  a  great  sinner,'* 

So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our  Sayiour's  having  died  to  save  sinners, 

asys,  **  of  whom  1  am  the  chief;"  yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  bim* 

self  so  bad  as  Judas  Iscariot.  Buswell.  But,  Sir,  Taylor  means  it  liter- 

'  ally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it    When  praying  for  the  conversa- 
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4|iQQ  of  sinoers,  and  of  bimfielf  in  parVicnl^r,  be  fayt  <*  LpUD,  ^^^ 
wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  vfork  aDdone.'*  Johnson.  1  do  not  spprctve^ 
^figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being ;  ^ni  I  n^vcr 
use  them.  Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice  :  Never  lie  in  your  pri^^i^; 
never  confess  more  than  you  re^illy  believe ;  never  promise  cpoi^ejttlV^ 
•you  mean  to  perform.  I  recollected  this  precept  in  his  **  Golden  Groi^^" 
but  his  ea^aafp/e  for  prayer  contradicts  hiapreci|p/. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  1  went  in   Dr.  Adam*s   coach  to  dine  w.itbJV* 
iNowell,  principal  of  St,  Mary  Hall,  at  hia  beautifpl  villa  9X  lifley,  qo 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford.     While  we  weit 
upon  the  road,  I  had  the  resolution  to  ask  Johnson  whether  he  tbojigliC 
that  the  roughness  of  his  manner  had  been  an  advantage  or  ivoi,  and  if  J^ 
would  not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had  been  more  gently.  I^oGeedfd 
to  answer  myself  thus  :  Perhaps  it  has  been  of  advantage,  as  it  hMgiraa 
weight  to  what  you  said :  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked  .with  ^ach 
.liuthority  without  it.     Johnson.   No,  Sir;  I  have  done  more  good  js  I 
j^lQ.    Obscenity  and  Impiety  have  always  been  .repressed  in  nay  compADf. 
Qoswell.  True,  Sir ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  e? ery  Bishop. 
^Greater,  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  tbo.ii(g|i 
9  very  .good  man,  from  h^s  being  milder,  and  therefore  not  com.niajid- 
in^  such  awe.      Yet,  Sir,  many  people  who  might  have  beep  benefi.tud 
by  your  conversation,  have  been  frightened  away.      A   wprtby  fneja^ 
,of  ours  has  told  me,    that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to  talk  %o  vfl^ 
.Johnson.    Sir,   he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  he  had  any  tbiog  o- 
tional  to  say.     If  he  had  not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk* 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached  a.sern^ipn  be(oc!ej^|e 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1772,  full  of  hi^  Xoiy 
•entiipe^ts,  for  which  he  was  thanked  as  nsual,  and  printed  it  a^  (h^r 
request  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulence  and  faction  wbtch  ^^ 
graced  a  part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were  afterwarscU  oifiutfi 
to  be  expunged.  This  strange  conduct  sufficiently  exposes  it»Klf ;  .and 
Dr.  JT^owell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is  due  to,a  lofcy  frieiyi  of 
our  monarchical  constitution.  Dr.  Johnson  said  jto  me,  Sir,  the  Cpart 
will  be  very  much  to  blame,  if  he  is  not  promoted.  I  told  thif  tp  Df. 
Nowell  ;  and  asserting  my  hpmbler,  though  not  less  ii.ealoips  .exertions 
in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested,  that  wht^tever  return  we.mi^bt  receire, 
we  should  still  have  the  consolation  of  being  like  Bujtler*s  steady  aad 
l^euerous  Royalist, 

**  True  M  tlie  disl  to  the  sua, 

*^  Alti^ii|:b  it  he  not  sboae  apoo.*' 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy  at  Dr.  Nowell's,  where 
was  a  very  agreeable  company  ;  and  we  drank  **  Church  and  King'*  afkr 
dinner,  with  true  Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  extraordinary  character,  who, 
by  exerting  his  talents  in  wciting  on  temporary  topics,  and  displaying 
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M<NMiftiDi»  iotr^iiidiff,  hftd  raised  KUnielf  to  affluence.  I  Tnaiiitaii» 
Act  wie  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his  success;  for  merit  of  every  ^ort 
w«  e«iHiHed  to  reward.  Johnson.  Sir,  t  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have 
■tent.  No,  Sir;  what  he  has  is  rather  the  contrary ;  I  will,  indetrd, 
^lo#  teinr  eotiragVy  and  on  this  account  we  so  far  give  him  credit.  We 
hmt  mote  respect  for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the  highway,  thtu 
for  •  fellow  who  jumpi  out  of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind 
y«or  back.  €ourRge  is  a.quality  so  necessary  for  muiutaiuing  virtue, 
ttet  It  is  always  respected,  .even  when  it  is  associated  wiih  vice. 

I  ceafmied  the  coarse  invectives  which  were  become  fa&hionable  id 
Ibc  Ho«9«  of  Commons,  and  said,  that  if  members  of  parliament 
ditlst  attiiek  each  other  personally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be 
done  mnrt  genteely.  Johnson.  No,  Sir ;  that  would  be  touch  worse 
Ahn%e  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  i«  no  vehicle  of  wit  or  delicacy, 
M  subtle  conveyance.  The  difference  between  coarse  and  re6oed 
•bine  it  at  tb^  difference  between  being  bruised  by  a  club,  and  wounded 
hf  i'  poisoned  arrow.— I  havt  aince  observed  his  position  elegantly 
Ckpretsaf  by  Dr.  Young : 


**  Am  the  soft  ploitfe  fives  swifmeis  to  tVe  <liH, 
^  Ooo^  breeding  sends  the  sitirv  to  tiM  ktart.*' 


Oo  Saturday,  Juoe  12,  there  drank  tea  with  ua  at  Dr.  AdMiii*t|  Mfv 
Jobs  Henderson,  student  of  Pembroke-College,  celebrated  for  bitwoA* 
dcrful  acquirementa  in  Alchymy,  Judicial  Astrology,  and  other  ab« 
•truse  and  curious  learning ;  and  the  Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  who,  I 
mm  afraid^  waa  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr,  Johuaon's  not  being  highly 
pleaaed  witb  some  *'  Family  Discourses,"  which  he  bad  printed ;  thty 
wera  in  tod  familiar  a  atyle  to  be  approved  of  by  so  maoly  a  mind. 
I  hare  na  note  of  this  evening^s  conversation,  except  a  single  fragoMai. 
•Whao  I  nttfutioDcd  Thoaaas  Lord  Lyttelton*a  vision,  the  predictiaa  af 
.tba  tin^  of  his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfilmeat ; — Johnson,  it  is  tbc 
Bioat  exIriMrdioary  thing  that  has  happened  io  my  day.  I  heard  it  with 
itty  ova  eara,  from  hia  uncle,  Lord«Westcote.  i  am  ao  glad  to  have 
.c«try  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  1  am  willing  to  believa  it. 
•Dr.  Adanaa.  Yon  have  evidence  enough ;  good  evidence,  which  oaeds 
not  anch  aopport.    Johnson.  I  like  to  have  more. 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  sauntered  in  the  veoerabla  wal4ca 
•f  Merlon-College,  and  found  him  a  very  learned  and  pious  man, 
aoppad  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  surprised  him  not  a  little,  by  acknow- 
Mgtog  with  a  look  of  borror,  tliat  lie  was  much  oppreased  by  the 
fear  of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  God  was  iii- 
fioitely  good.  Johnson.  That  he  is  infinitely  good,  as  far  us  ih«r  per- 
'Ibctiaa  of  his  nature  will  allow,  i  certainly  believe ;  but  it  i#  iieces- 
'aaiy  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that  iudividuals  should  be  puniftlied.  As 
ta  aa  iadividual,  tbesefore,  he  it  not  infinitely  good ;  and  4*6  1  cauuot 
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be  sure  that  I  have  fulfiled  the  coaditiont  on  which  salvatton  m  graotcd, 
I  am  afrtiid  I  may  be  one  of  tho»e  who  shull  be  damoed*  (looking; 
dismally.)  Dr.  Adams,  What  do  you  mean  by  damned  !  Johotoo. 
(passionately  and  loudly)  Sent  to  Heil,  Sir,  and  punished  everltstiiigly. 
Dt,  Adams.  I  doirt  believe  that  doctrine.  Johi>M»n.  Hold.  Sir,  do 
you  believe  that  some  will  be  punished  at  all;  Dr.  Adams.*  fieiog 
excluded  from  [ieaven  will  be  a  punishment;  yet  there  may  be  no 
great  positive  suffering.  Johnson*  Well  Sir;  but,  if  you  admit  any 
degree  of  punishment,  there  is  an  end  of  your  argumeni,  for  infinite 
goodness  simply  considered  ;  for,  intinite  goodness  would  inflict  no  punish, 
ment  whatever.  There  is  not  intinite  goodness  physically  considered  • 
morally  there  is*  Boswell.  But  may  not  a  man  attaiu  to  sue  h  a  de- 
gree of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  the  fear  of  death  ?  Johnsoo. 
A  man  may,  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him  quiet.  Yoa 
see  1  am  not  quiet,  from  the  vehemence  with  i^hich  I  talk  ;  but  1  do 
not  despair.  Mrs.  Adams.  You  seem,  Sir,  to  forget  the  merits  of 
our  Redeemer.  Johnson.  Madam,  1  do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my 
Redeemer;  but  my  Redeemer  has  said  that  he  will  »et  some  on  hif 
right  hand  and  some  on  his  left.— He  was  in  gloomy  agitaiiou,  and 
•aid,  rU  have  no  more  on't.— If  what  has  now  been  stated  should  be 
urged  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  as  if  its  influence  -ou  the  mind 
were  not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Johnson^s  teropersmeot 
was  melancholy,  of  which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity  are  of- 
ten a  common  effect.  We  shall  presently  see,  that  when  he  approached 
nearer  to  bis  awful  change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he  exhibited 
as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a  thinking  man  in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  discourse  of  life,  whether  it 
was  upon  the  whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson  was  decidedy 
for  the  balance  of  misery  :  in  confirmation  of  which  I  maintained,  that  oo 
man  would  choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life  which  he  had  experienced. 
Johnson  acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  is  an  en- 
quiry often  made;  and  its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  procf 
that  much  misery  presses  upon  human  ftelings;  for  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  a  felicity  of  existence,  would  never  hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  it.  I  have  met  with  very  few  who  would.  1  have  heard  Mr. 
Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious  and  plausible  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject;  "Every  man,  said  he,  would  lead  his  life  over  again;  for,  every 
man  is  willing  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  growf 
older,  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as  what  has 
preceded,  I  imagine,  however,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hope 
that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from  the  pains,  and  anxieties,  aod 
sorrows,  which  we  have  already  felt.  We  are  for  wise  purposes  ••  Coo- 
demu*d  to  Hope's  delusive  mine,"  an  Johnson  finely  says. 

ft  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  seemed  strange  that  he,  who  has 
so  often  delighted  his  company  by  his  lively  and  brilliant  conversation, 
should  say  he  was  miserable.     Johnson.  Alas!  it  is  all  outside  ;  i  may 
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be  cracking  my  jok«»  and  careing  the  sun.  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  ! 
I  lcn«w  not  well  what  to  think  of  this  declaration  ;  whether  to  hold  it  as  b 
genaine  picture  of  hia  mind,  or  as  the  edfect  of  his  persuading  himself 
contrary  to  fact»  that  the  position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  human 
unhappiness,  was  true.  We  may  apply  to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  <*  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections;**  a  book  which  is  en-: 
titled  to  much  more  prats^  than  it  has  received  :  Ariatarchns  is  charm- 
ing: how  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense,  of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with 
/difficulty  to  your  supper;  and  afier  having  delighted  every  body  and 
himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to  return  home; — he  ii«  finishing 
bis  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the  portion  of  man. 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philoso^rher  was  calm  at  breakfast.  There 
«ras  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  our  leading  a  College  hfe,  wiih« 
out  restraint,  and  with  snperii)r  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our  living  ■ 
in  the  Mtister^s  House,  and  having  the  company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Kennicot 
related  in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah 
More,  who  had  expressed  a  wonder  that  the  poet  who  had  wriiten  '*  Pa- 
radise Lost,**  should  write  »uch  poor  Sonnets  : — Milton,  Madam,  was  a 
genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads 
upon  cherry-stones. 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question.  Whether  it  was  allowable  at  any 
time  to  depart  from  Truth  ?  Johnson.  The  general  rule  is,  that  Truth 
should  never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
comfort  of  life,  that  we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith  ;  and 
occasional  inconveniencies  should  be  willingly  suffered,  that  we  may 
preserve  it.  There  must,  however,  be  some  exceptions.  If,  for  instance, 
n  murderer  should  ask  you  which  way  a  man  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him 
what  is  not  true,  because  you  are  under  a  previous  obligation  not  to 
betray  a  man  to  a  murderer.  Boswell.  Supposing  the  persou  who 
wrote  Junius  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  author,  might  he  deny  it? 
Johnson.  1  don*t  know  what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  be 
wrote  Junius,  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him  after^ 
wards?  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a  man  has  no  right  to  ask,  yoa 
nay  refuse  to  communicate ;  and  there  is  no  other  effectual  mode  of 
preserving  a  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very  hurtful  to  yoo,  •. 
but  a  flat  denial;  for  if  you  are  silent,  or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will' 
be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  stay.  Sir,  here  is  another  case. 
Supposing  the  author  had  told  me  confidentially  that  he  had  written 
Junius,  and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  1  should  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  -. 
deny  it,  as  being  under  a  previous  promise,  expres*  or  implied,  to  con- 
ecal  it.  Now  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  I  not  do  for  my- 
telf  ?  But  1  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for  fear 
of  alarming  him.  You  hav«  no  business  with  consequences ;  you  are 
to  tdl  the  truth.  BesideSt  you  are  not  sure  what  effect  your  telling  bica  ' 
that  be  is  in  danger  may  have.     It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a  crisis 
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and  that  roty  care  him.  Of  all  lyiog  I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence 
of  thit,  because  I  believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  on  myself. 
1  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much  weight  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  held^  that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  iromuttibU  phnci* 
ple»  ought,  upon  ao  account  whatever,  to  be  violated,  from  supposed 
previous  or  superior  obligations,  of  which  every  man  being  to  judge  for 
himself,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  too  often,  from  partial  motives, 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  exist ;  and  probably  whatever  extraordinary 
instances  may  sometimes  occur,  where  fcome  evil  may  be  prevented 
by  violating  this  noble  principle,  it  would  be  found  that  human  happi* 
oess  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  perfect,  were  Truth  universally 
preserved. 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  should  appear  with- 
out a  name*  IVliss  Seward,  knowing  Dr.  Johnson*s  almost  universal 
and  minute  literary  ioformation,  signified  a  desire  that  I  bhonld  ask  him 
who  was  the  author.  He  was  prompt  with  hisauKwer  : — Why,  Sir,  they 
were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who  was  either  under-master  or  an  usher  of 
Westminster-school,  and  published  a  Miscellany,  in  which  ''Grongsr 
lliir*  first  came  out.  Johnson  praised  them  highly,  and  repeated  tlieia 
with  a  noble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  uf  "  onee8tabli>hM 
fame,*'  he  repeated  '*  one  unclouded  flame,"  which  bethought  was  the 
reading  in  former  editions  :  but  1  believe  was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius. 
It  is  much  more  poetical  than  the  other. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  15,  Dr.  Johnson  and  1  dined, 
on  one  of  them,  I  forget  which,  with  Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of  the 
*'  Lusiad,*'  at  Wheatley,  a  very  pretty  country  place  a  few  miles  from 
Oxford  ;  and  on  the  other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University- 
College.  From  Dr.  WetherelTs  he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sackville  Parker, 
the  bookseller;  and  when  he  returntd  to  us,  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  visit,  saying,  1  have  been  to  see  my  old  friend.  Sack. 
Parker;  I  find  he  has  married  his  maid  ;  he  has  done  ri^^ht.  She  had 
lived  with  him  many  years  in  great  confidence,  and  they  had  mingled 
lunirls  ;  1  do  not  think  he  could  have  found  any  wife  that  would  have 
tiiiitie  him  so  happy.  The  woman  was  very  attentive  and  civil  to  me ; 
she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with  them,  and  to  t^ay  what  I 
liked,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack  !  He  is  very 
ill,  inHeed.  M^e  parted  as  never  to  meet  again.  It  has  quite  broke 
ma  down.  This  pathetic  narrative  was  strangely  diversified  with  the 
grsve  and  earnest  defence  of  a  man\  having  married  his  maid.  I  could 
uot  ^ut  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15,  while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams*.', 
we  talked  of  a  printed  letter  from  the  reverend  Herbert  Croft,  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  his  pupil,  in  which  he  advised  him  to 
read  to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin  to  read.  Juhn«o:). 
This  is  6urely  a  strange  advice  ;  you  may  as  well  resolve  that  wh.ittrvr>r 
men  you    happen  to  get  acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  tor 
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life.  A  book  may  be  good  for  Dothiag ;  or  there  may  be  only  one  thing 
io  it  worth  knowing  ;  are  we  to  read  it  all  though  ?  Theie  Voyages, 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes  of  *  Voyages  to  the  South  Stfa,* 
which  were  just  come  out)  who  will  read  them  through  ?  A  man  had 
better  work  his  way  before  the  ma»t,  than  read  them  through ;  they  will 
he  eaten  by  rats  and  mice,  before  they  are  read  through.  There  can  be 
little  entertainment  io  such  books;  one  set  of  Savages  is  like  another. 
JBuswell.  1  do  not  think  the  people  of  Otaheite  can  be  reckoned  Savages. 
Johnson.  Don't  cant  in  defence  of  Savages.  Boswell.  They  have  the 
art  of  navigation.  Johnson.  A  dog  or  a  cat  can  swim.  Boswell.  They 
carve  very  ingeniously.  Johnson.  A  cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child  with 
a  nail  can  scratch.  I  perceived  this  was  none  of  the  molUa  iempora 
Jkndi  ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to  College  he  wrote  his  first 
exercise  twice  over,  but  never  did  so  afterwards:  Mivs  Adams.  1  sup- 
pose. Sir,  you  could  not  make  them  better  1  Johnsou.  Yes,  Madam,  to 
be  sure,  1  could  make  them  better.  Thought  is  better  than  no  thonght. 
Miss  Adams.  Do  you  think.  Sir,  you  could  make  your  Ramblers  bet- 
ter ?  Johnson.  Certuinly  1  could.  Boswell.  Til  lay  h  bet.  Sir,  you 
caunot.  But  I  will.  Sir,  if  1  choose.  I  »hall  make  the  best  of  them 
you  shall  pick  out,  better. — Boswell.  Bui  you  may  add  to  them.  1  will 
not  allow  of  that.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  there  are  three  ways  of  making 
them  better  ; — putting  out, — adding, — or  correcting. 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  conversation  passed  betweeis 
him  and  me  on  the  subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at  the  English  bar. 
Having  akked  whether  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  io  London,  which 
was  very  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage  to  a  man  at  large  might  not 
be  prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  preventing  him  from  giving  sufficient  at* 
tention  to  hu  business  ?— Johnson.  Sir,  you  will  attend  to  bui«ineu,  at 
busiuts«  lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually  employed,  you  may  dine 
at  a  Club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of  the  members  every  night ;  and 
you  may  be  as  much  at  public  places  as  one  who  has  seen  them  all  would 
wish  to  be.  But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  constantly  in  Weftmin- 
ater  Hall ;  both  to  mind  your  business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  tbere, 
(for  nobody  readu  now,)  anH  to  shew  that  you  wiint  to  have  business. 
And  you  must  not  be  too  often  seen  at  public  places,  that  competitors 
may  not  have  it  to  say,  '  He  is  always  at  the  Playhouse  or  at  Kauelagh, 
aud  never  to  l>e  found  at  his  chambers.*  And,  Sir,  there  must  be  a  kind 
of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  profeknonal  man.  1  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  say  to  you  on  the  subject.  All  thi<i  I  should  Ksy  to  any  one  ; 
1  should  liMve  said  it  to  Lord  Thurlow  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Profession  may  prolmbly  think  this  representation  of  what  is  re- 
quired in  a  Burri!tter  who  would  hope  fur  success,  to  be  much  tuoiu* 
dulgrnt ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as 

'*  The  wits  of  Charles  fuaad  raticr  ways   to  faaie/* 
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some  of  the  lavryers  of  this  age. who, have  risi^d  highi  h^ft  hf  Mo  futeiit 
thpught  it  absolutely  necessary  to  suLimit  to  that  Ipog  aikI  painfuL^vne 
of  Ht4dy..whicliaPlowden,  a  Coke,  aod  a  Hidj^,  couddered  as  seqiUMie* 
Sly  reiypected /rieiid,  J^ir«  Langton,  has  shewn  jm^  in  the  haud- writing 
of ,))is  granijiratheri  a  cunoifs  accoiiiit  of  a  conversation  wliich  be  had  with 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hfile,  in  which  that  great  man  tells iwniy  That  (or 
two  years  a^fter.be  ca^ae  to  the  ion  of  court,  he  stodied.sijUeeo  hoars  a 
c|ay ;  however,  ^his  Lor^bhip  add^d,)  that  by  this  ioten»e  applicatioa 
he  almost  brought  hi ii>se If  to  his  )(rave,  though  ,he  were  .of  a  rery  strong 
C6nstitdtioD,  and  after  reJ^dced  ^licDself  to  ei|;ht  .hours  ;  but  that  he 
t{rou.ld  not  advise  auy  .body  to  so  muih  ;  thift  be  thought  six  hours  adsy^ 
with  attentiou  and  constaury,  was  suflpicieot;  thgt  a  map  muat  use  his 
body  as  he  would  his  horse,  and  his  stomach;  not  tirehim  at  once,  but 
fi^e  with  an  appetite.  * 

On  Wednesday,  June  Id,  Pr«  Johosorkapd  I  returned  to  Londm; 
be  was  not  well  to-day^  and  said  very  little,  employing  himself  chiefly 
in  reading  Euripides.  He  expressed  some  displeasqrt  at  me>  for  not 
observing  sufficiently  the  various  objects  Mpon  the  road*  If  1  had 
jour  eyes.  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  should  count  the  passengers.  It  was  won^. 
derful  how  accurate  his  observation  of  visual  objects  was,  ootwilhstand* 
ing  his  imperfect  eyesight,  oiving  to  a  hsb)t  of  jittentioo.-^Tbat  be 
was  much  satis6ed  with  the  respect  paid  to  him  at-Dr.  Adams's  is  thus 
attested  by  himself^  I  returned. last  night  froim  Oi^ford,  after  a  foil> 
ni^ht*8  abode  with  Dr.  Adao^s,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I  conld 
expect  or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a  siick  ii)an,  a  man  whom  it  is  im« 
possible  to  please,  has  surely  done  his  part  well. 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  exclusion,  I  saw  him  frequently, 
but  have  few  memorandums;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert  some  particu* 
lars  which  I  collected  at  various  times. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashboproe,  in  Df  rhy^hire,  brother  ta 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  £sq.  was  from  his  early  years 
known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obligingly  advised  him  as  to  his  itudica, 
and  recommended  to  him  the  following  books,  of  which  a  list  which 
he  haa  been  pleased  to  communicate,  lies  before  me,  in  Johnson's  own 
hand-writing  :— *'  Universal  History  (ancient.) — Rolliu's  Ancient  His- 
tory.—PuffendorPs  [ntroductiuu  to  History.— Vertot*s  History  of  Knights 
of  Malta. — Yertot*s  K evolution  of  Portugal. — Vertot's  Revolution  of 
Sweden.— Carte's  History  of  England. — Present  State  of  Eogland.— > 
Geographical  Grammar. — Prideaux*s  Connection. — NeUon*s  Feasts  and 
Fasts.—- Duty  of  Man.— Gentleman's  Religion. — Clarendon's  History. 
— WattH*  Improvement  of  the  Mind.~Watts*s  Logic— Nature  Dis- 
plaped.— «-Lowth*8  English  Grammar.—Blackwell  on  the  ClassicSd*— 
Sherlock's  Sermons.— Burnet's  Life  of  Hale. — Dttpin*s  History  of  the 
Church.— Shnckford*s  Connections. — Law'a  Serious  Call. — \Valton*s 
Complete  Angler.— Sandy s*s  Travels.— Sprat's  History  of  the  Ro)al 
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ingland'ii  Gazetteer. — Goldsmith's  HomaQ  HistOTy. — Some 
•CMDmeatmes  on  the  Bible. 

It  baving  been  menlioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  gentl(*man  Who  hud 
-tt  fen  whom  he  imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  timidity,  renolved 
totfend  him  to  a  public  school,  that  he  might  acquire  confidence  ;7— Sir, 
aaid  Jobaaoo,  this  is  a  preponterous  expedient  for  removing  hittiufirmily  ; 
«ttch  a  disposition  should  be  cuiirvated  in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a 
•poblic  school  is  forctng  av  owl  upon  da}*. 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  hou:fe  was  mnch  frequented  by  lo^ 
compaoy.:  Rags,  Sir,  said  he,  will  always  make  their  appearance,  where 
they  have  a  right  to  do  it» 

Of  the  same  geotlfman*6  mode  of  living,  he  sard.  Sir,  the  servants, 
instead  of  doing  what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  table  in  rdleclusters^ 
gapiag  upon  the  guevts  ;  and  seem  as  unfit  to'attetfl  a  company,  as  to 
•teera  man  of  war. 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long,  tedious  account  of 
his  r)tercis4tig  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was  his  having 
leotenced  four  convicts  to  transportation.  Johnson  in  an  agony  of  im* 
palicoceto  get  rid  of  svch  a  com panioa,  exclaimed,  I  heartily  wish,STr» 
that  1  mere  a  fifth. 

Ua  araa  |»l«ased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cator,  who  was  joined  with 
him  in  Mr»  Thrale*s  important  trust,  and  thus  describes  him  :  There  li 
much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  usefulness  in  hi«  knowledj^e.  He 
found  a  cordial  soUceat  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent, 
vhic4i  is  iodead  one  of  the  finest  places  at  which  1  ever  was  a  guest ;  and 
where  1  find  more  and  more  a  hospitable  weleome. 

JobttsoB  se1don» encouraged  general  censareof  any  profession;  but  h^ 
was  willing  to  allow  a  doe  iihare  of  merit  to  the  various  departments  ne* 
cestavy  iu  eiviliaed  life.  In  a  splenetic,  sarcastica^^  or  jocular  frame  of 
Bind,  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying  of  that  oa- 
taire.  One  instance  has  been  mentioned,  where  he  gave  a  sudden  satiri- 
cal atroke  to  the  character  of  an  Attorney.  The  too  indiscriminate  ad- 
miatioB  to  that  employment,  which  requires  both  abilities  and  integrity, 
haa  given  rise  to  injurious  reflections,  which  are  totally  inapplicable  to 
many  very  respectable  men  who  exercises  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with*  a  pertinacious  ^entlemal|.; 
bia  opponent,  who  had  talked  in  a  very  puzzling  manner,  happened  to 
■ay,  I  don't  understand  you.  Sir;  upon  which  Johnson  observed.  Sir,  I 
have  found  you  an  argument ;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an  un« 
deratandingk 

I  hate  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversicfn  to  a  pun.  He  once, 
however,  endured  one  of  mine.  When  we  were  talking  of  a  liUfoerout 
company  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself  highly,  I  said.  Sir,  yon 
vMfe  a  God  surrounded  by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enoogh  for  you  ?  at  a 
tHne  too  when  you  were  not  fishing  for  a  compliment  ?  fie  laoi^hod  at 
this  with  a  complacent  approbation.    Old  Mr.  Sheridan  obberv^.d,  upon 
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my  mentioning  it  to  him.  He  liked  your  complimeot  lo  well,  he 
willing  to  tuke  it  with  puu  sauce.  For  my  own  part  i  think  uo  iddo-. 
cent  species  of  wit  or  pleusautry  bhould  he  suppresst^d  ,  ttod  thiit  a  good 
pun  niuy  he  ailiuitted  among  the  bmalier  excellencies  of  livcfly  con- 
ver^utiou. 

Hud  Johnson  treated  at  large  Z>«  Claris  Oratoribus,  hemiglitbafc 
given  us  ao  aiJiiiirablc  work.  When  the  Duke  of  Bt*drord  attarkrd  the 
niiiiiotry  utt  vt'heincntly  b»  he  could,  for  having  taken  upon  them  toei- 
tend  the  time  for  the  importation  of  corn.  Lord  Ciiathum,  iu  his  fir»t 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  holdly  avowed  himself  to  be  mi  adviser  of 
that  measure.  **  My  collca(;ues,  (said  he,)  as  1  wasconiined  by  indisposi- 
tion, did  me  the  signal  honour  of  coming  to  the  bed*side  of  a  sick  roaQ,to 
ask  his  opinion,  fiut,  had  they  not  condescended,  1  »hould  h«ve  taken 
up  my  bed  and  walkidf  in  order  to  have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the 
Council-board.*'  Mr.  Langtoo,  who  was  prebcut,  mentioned  this  to 
Johuson,  who  observed,  Now,  Sir,  we  tee  that  he  took  the»e  words  as  he 
found  them  ;  without  considering,  that  though  the  expression  in  Scrip- 
ture, take  up  thy  bed  and  walk^  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the  sick 
^k^n  restored  to  health  and  strength,  who  would  of  course  be  supposed 
to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  in  the  case  of  a  bsq 
who  was  lying  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  and  who  certainly  woold  not  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  moving  at  all,  that  of  carrying  his  bed. 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news-paper  one  of  Mr.  Grattau'i 
animated  and  glowing  speeches  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  in 
whirh  this  expression  occured  (1  know  not  if  accurately  taken)  :  '*  We 
will  persevere^  till  there  is  not  one  link  of  the  English  chain  left  to  clank 
Upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in  Ircfland  ;** — Nay,  Sir,  said  John- 
son, don't  you  perceive  that  one  link  cannot  clank  ? 

Mrs.  Thrale  haspublished,  as  Johnson's,  a  kind  of  parody"  or  conoter- 
part  of  a  fine  poetical  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  on  Amerimo 
Taxation,  it  is  vigo^ou^ly  but  somewhat  coarsely  executed  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  suppot^e,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  1  hope  he  did  not 
use  the  words  **  vile  agenti*  for  the  Americans  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  if  he  did  tto,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  1  wish  the  lady  bad 
not  committed  it  to  writing, 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  shelved  Johnson  the  grtatest  respect ;  and  when 
Mr.  Townshend,  now  Lord  Sidney,  at  a  period  when  he  was  coutipicuous 
in  opposition,  threw  out  some  reflection  in  parliament  upon  the  grant  of 
a  pension  to  a  man  of  such  political  principles  as  Johnson  ;  Mr.  Burke, 
though  then  of  the  same  party  »k  Mr.  Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth 
in  defence  of  his  iViend,  to  whom,  he  justly  observed,  the  pension  was 
grMnted  solely  on  account  of  his  eminent  literary  merit.  1  am  well  as- 
sured that  Mr.  Townhhend*s  attack  upon  Johnson  was  the  occasion  of 
his**  hitching  in  a  rhyme;**  for,  that  in  the  original  copy  of  Goldsmith's 
character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  hi.t  **  Reiuliatiou,"  another  perHon's  name 
stood  in  the  couplet  where  Mr.  Towusheud  is  now  iutroductd  : 
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''  Thoofch  fraui^bt  with  all  leornioi^  kept  ttraioiag^  hit  throat, 
''  To  periuade  Tommy  Towotkeud  to  lend  him  a  vote." 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  minutiae  of  my  collection,  t^at 
Johosou  was  once  drawn  to  serve  iti  the  militia,  the  Tiained  Banda  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  that  Mr.  Kuckatrow,  of  the  Mu«enm  in  FUeN 
itreet,  was  his  Colonel.  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  ^erve  in  person  ; 
bat  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly  laughable.  He  upon 
thrft  occasion  provided  himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  avwordand  belt, 
which  I  have  seen   hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  WHS  very  conatant  to  those  whom  he  once  employed,  if  they  gave 
bun  no  reason  to  be  displeaiied.  When  homebody  talked  of  being  im- 
posed on  ill  the  purchase  of  tea  and  i^ngar,  and  such  articles :  That  will 
not  be  the  CH'^e,  (said  he,)  if  you  go  to  a  itately  shop  as  1  always  do.  1  u 
tucli  •  shop  it  ia  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  pett^  advantage. 

^Ao  author  of  mo^t  anxious  and  reatly  vuuity  being  mentioned.  Sir, 
•aid  he,  there  is  not  a  young  aaplmg  upon  Parnassus  more  severely  blown 
•bout  by  every  wind  of  criticism  than  that  poor  fellow. 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a  welUhred  and  an  ill-bred  man 
is  this:  One  immediately  attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your  aversiou. 
Vou  lov«  the  one  till  you  tiiid  reason  to  hate  him :  you  hate  the  other 
till  you  find  reason  to  love  hiin. 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  fraudulently  made  a  purse 
for  herself  out  of  her  hushand^a  fortune.  Feeling  a  proper  compunction 
in  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  how  much  f>he  had  secreted  ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she  was  veizi'd  with  a  convulsive 
fit  and  expired.  Her  hushand  said,  he  was  more  hurt  by  her  want  of 
conftdeuce  in  him,  than  by  the  loss  of  his  money.  1  told  him,  said  John- 
ton,  that  he  siiould  couaole  himself:  for  perhaps  the  money  might  be 
/imnd,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  wife  was  i(one. 

A  foppifth  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of  his  having  bepn  in  com- 
pany with  him  on  a. former  occasion.  1  do  not.  remember  it.  Sir.  The 
pliyaiclan  ttili  insisted  ;  adding  that  he  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that 
it  must  have  attracted  his  notice.  Sir,  said  Johnson,  had  you  been  dipt 
io  Pactolus,  1  should  not  have  noticed  you. 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  a|ieaking  in  his  own  style  ;  for  when 
be  had  carelessly  missed  it,  he  would  repeat  the  thought  translated  into 
it.  Talknig  of  the  Couiedy  of  the  *'  Kehearsal,**  he  said.  It  has  not 
wit  enough  to  keep  it  swiet.  This  was  easy  ;-^he  therefore  caught  him- 
•elf,  and  pronounced  a  more  round  sentence:  It  has  not  vitality  enough 
to  preserve  it  from  putrefaciim. 

'  He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  Travels  for  assuming  a  feigned 
eharact'-r,  saying,  (iu  his  sense  of  the  word)  He  carries  out  one  lie;  we 
know  not  how  many  he  hrmgs  back.  At  another  time,  talking  of  the 
•ame  person,  he  observed.  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom  you  have  ne- 
ver known  to  falsify  is  a  debt :  but  after  you  have  known  a  mau  to  falsify 
your  asi^ent  to  him  then  is  a  favour. 
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Though  hehad'Qotiitefor<p«inting»  he  admiredimich  the  maoDer  lo 
which  Sir  JothuaReyooldf  treated  of  his  art,  id  hit  *<  DitconneH  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  obterved  ooe  day- of  a  paaaage  io*  thcfD,  I  Ihittk'I 
might  as  well  have  vaid  this  loy self :  and  ctoce  wkeo  =  Ml*.  Langton  ^tt - 
sitting  by  him,  he -read  ooe  of  them  tery  eagerlyi  aad  expressed  hinwetf 
thus:  Very  well  Master  Reynolds x  vtry  well,  iudeed^  Botirwill  not 
be  understood. 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  PaiDting  was  so  fiir  inferior  to  Poetry, 
that  the  story  or  even  emblem  which  it  commnnicates  must  be  previoo*lj 
kpown»  and  mentioned  as  a  natural  aud  laughable  instance  of  tAis,  tbats 
little  Miss  on  seeing, a  picture  .of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had  exclatnMl 
to  me,  **  See,  there's  a  woman  selling  swectOMate' ;*'  he  said,  Pkintiog. 
Sir,  can  illustrate  but  cannot  inform. 

No  man  was  more  ready  .to  make  an  apology  when  he  had 'Cem iirfdi 
unjustly,  than  Johnson.     VVbeu  a  proof-sheet  of  one  of  his  works  wm 
brought  to  him,  he  found  fa^lt  wkh  the  mode  in  which  a  'pait  of  it  ivsi 
arranged,  refused  to  read  it,  aud  in  a  pastiion  desired  that  the  compesilor 
might  be  sent  to  him.    The  compositor  was  Mr.  MifiMiing,  a  decrat 
sensible  man,  who  had  composed  about  one  half  of  his  *'  Dietiooarf," 
when  in. Mr.  Strahan*s  priuting-^house:  and  a  great  part  ofhis**  Urci - 
of  the  Poets,'*  when  in   that  of  Mr.  Nichols :  and  who  (in  his  seventy 
seventh  year)  when  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  printing-house,  conipoaed  a  part 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  coocevning  him.     By  prodncing  the  Dsr 
nnscript,  he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that' he  was  not  to  blame-' 
Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  and  earnestly  said  to  him,  Mr,  Cooipo* 
sitor,  1  ask  your  pardon,  again  and  a^aia. 

His  generous  humanity  to  4he  miberubie  was  almost  beyond  example. 
The  following  instance  is  weli  attested  :  Coming  home  late  one  nigbt, 
he  found  a  poor  woman  lying  in  the. street,  so  much  exhausted  tbatshe 
could  not  walk  :  he  took  her.  upon  his  back,  and  earried  her  to  his  hoofTt 
where  he  discovered  that  she  was  ooe  of  those  wretched  female*  who  bad 
fallen  into  thelowest  state  of  vice,  poverty  and  disease.  Instead  of  harshly 
upbraiding  her  he  had  her  taken  care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long 
time,  at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  restored  to  health,  aodeoh 
deavoured  to  put  her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living. 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly  happy  io  hitting  on  the 
signature  of  Papyrius  Cursort  to  his  ingenious  and  divertinf^^  cross  r«ad« 
ingsQfthe  news-papers;  it  being  a  real  name  of  an  ancient  Roman,  aad 
clearly  expressive  of  the  thing  done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what  is  called  a  hmUl 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  together  in  Devonshire, 
complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad  horse,  for  that  even  when  goin^dowo 
hill  he  moved  slowly  step  by  step.  Ay,  said  Johnson,  and  when  heroes 
up  hill,  he  stands MiilL 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in  company.  He  called  ooce 
to  a  gentleman  who  offended  him  in  that  pointy  Pon't 
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And  when  another  gentleman  thought  he  wai  giring  additional  force  to 
what  he  ottered,  by  expressive  movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairlf 
aeiced  them,  and  held  them  down. 

A«  author  of  considerable  eminence  having  engrossed  a  good  share  of 
the  conversation  in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and  having  said  nothing  but 
what  was  trifling  and  insignificant ;  Johnson  when  he  was  gone,  observed 
to  01,  It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  between  a 
nan's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talking.  •••»••  writes  with  great 
•pirit,  but  is  a  poor  talker ;  had  he  held  his  tongue,  we  might  have  sop* 
poaed  him  to  have  been  restrained  by  modesty;  but  he  hasapokena 
grvat  deal  to  day  ;  and  you  have  heard  what  stuff  it  was. 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  conge  d'elire  has  not,  perhaps,  the 
force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  considered  only  as  a  strong  recommend* 
mtioo  ;— 'Sir,  said  Johnson,  who  overlieard  him,  it  is  such  a  recommend- 
ation, as  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window,  apd 
recommend  you  to  fall  i^oft. 

Mr.  SteeveuB,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour  with  him  during  their 
long  acquaintsnce,  which  commenced  when  they  both  lived  in  the  TeoM 
pie,  has  preserved  a  good  number  of  particulars  concerning  him,  mostof 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  Apophthegms,  &c.  in  the 
Collection  of  "  Johns>on*8  Works."  But  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour 
me  with  the  following,  which  are  original : 

One  evening  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti,  a  consultation  of  hia  friesda 
waa  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton-baiU* 
ings.  Chancery-lane.  Among  others  present  were,  Mr.  Dorkeand  Dr« 
Johnson,  who  differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the  tendency  of  fonie 
'part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner  was  to  cnake.  When  the  meeting  waa 
over,  Mr.  Steevens  observed,  that  the  question  between  him  and  hia 
friend  had  been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth.  It  may  bejio. 
Sir,  replied  the  Doctor,  for  BorJke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one  iD|»i- 
nion,  if  we  had  had  no  audience. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  vsiumed  a  character  in  which  perhaps  even  Mr. 
Boawell  never  saw  him.  His  curioyity  having  been  excited  by  the  praiaea 
bcatowed  on  the  celebrated  Torr^N  fireworks  at  Marybone-Garden*,  he 
deaired  Mr.  Steevenn  to  accompany  him  thither.  The  evening  proved 
•howery ;  and  soon  after  the  few  people  present  were  assembled,  public 
notice  was  ^iven,  that  the  conductors  to  the  wheels,  stinn,  stara,  &c. 
ware  so  thoroughly  water-soaked,  that  it  was  impOMsilile  any  (mrt  of  the 
aihibition  should  be  made.  Tliis  is  a  mere  excuse,  nays  the  l>octor,  to 
•ave  their  cmrkers  for  a  more  profituble  company.  Let  us  both  hold  up 
our  sticks  and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured  lamps  that  f  urr9nnd  tiie 
Orchestra,  and  we  shall  soon  have  our  wishes  gratitie<l.  The  core  of 
the*ire-works  cannot  be  injured;  let  the  different  pieces  be  touched  in 
their  respective  centers,  and  they  will  do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever. 
Sonse  young  men  who  overheard  him  immediitely  began  the  violence  he 
bad  recommeoded,  and  au  attempt  waa  speedily  made  to  fire  some  of 
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the  irhettlsy  which  ap|>eared  to  have  received  the  smallest  damiige ;  bntto 
little  purpose  were  they  lighted,  for  most  of  them  completely  failed,-^ 
The  author  of  the  *  Rambler,*  however,  may  be  considered  od  thti  occa<4 
sioQ,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  successful  riot,  though  not  as  a  skilful  pjro^ 
technist. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so  far  as  fashion  was  concernedf 
was  careless  of  his  appearance  in  public.  But  this  is  not  altogether  true, 
as  the  following  slight  instance  may  show  :-*-Go1dsmith's  last  Comedy 
was  to  be  represented  during  some  court-mourning;  and  Mr.  Steereos 
appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry  him  to  the  tavern  where  he 
was  to  dine  with  others  of  the  Poet*s  friends.  The  Docter  was  ready 
dressed,  but  in  coloured  clothes ;  yet  being  told  that  he  would  find  every 
one  else  in  black,  received  the  intelligence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks, 
hastened  to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeating  his  gratitude  for  the 
information  that  had  saved  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper  in  the 
front  row  of  a  front  box.  I  would  not,  added  he,  for  ten  pounds,  have 
teemed  so  retrograde  to  any  general  observance. 

He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very  slender  circumstances. 
Happening  one  day  to  mention  JMr.  Flexman,  a  Dissenting  Minister, 
with  some  compliment  to  his  exact  memory  in  chronological  matters; 
the  Doctor  replied,  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him.  Sir.  That  is  the  fellow 
who  made  the  Index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton, 
thus :— Milton,  Mr.  John. 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony :  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for 
Johnson,  that  his  particularities  and  frailties  can  be  more  disiioQiIy 
traced  th«n  his  good  and  amiable  exertions.  Could  the  many  bouuties 
he  studiously  concealed,  the  many  acts  of  humanity  he  performed  in 
private,  he  displayed  with  equal  circumstantiality,  his  defects  would  be 
so  far  lost  in  the  blsze  of  his  virtue,  that  the  latter  only  would  be  re» 
garded. 

Though  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson,  1  have  wondered 
tliat  he  was  not  courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the  eminent  persons  of 
.  his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to  be  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  birth 
who  lived  entirely  by  literature,  in  short  no  author  by  profession,  ever 
rose  in  this  country  into  that  personal  notice  which  he  did.  In  the  course 
of  this  work  a  numerous  variety  of  names  has  been  mentioned,  to  which 
many  might  be  added.  1  cannot  omit  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose 
house  he  often  enjoyed  all  that  an  elegant  table  and  the  best  company 
can  contribute  to  happiness;  he  found  hospitality  united  with  extraordi- 
nary  accomplishments,  and  embelliahed  nith  churra«(  of  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  <22,  1  dined  with  him  at  The  Literary  Club,  the 
last  time  of  his  being  in  that  respectable  society.  The  other  mem- 
bers present  were  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asuph,  Lard  Eliot,  Lord  Pal- 
merntnn,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  He  looked  ill;  but  liad  such 
a  manly  fortitude^  that  he  did  not  trouble  the  company  with  oielao- 
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cfaolj  complaiotf.  They  all  shewed  efideot  mtrkt  of  kind  concern 
mbont  him,  with  which  he  wm  mach  pleased,  and  he  exerted  bim- 
•elf  to  be  at  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  estimable  a  life,  as  long  as 
human  means  might  be  supposed  to  have  infiqeuce,  n^ade  them  plan 
for  him  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British  winter,  to  the  mild 
climate  of  Italy.  This  scheme  was  at  la^t  brought  to  a  serious  re»o- 
lotion  at  General  Paoli's,  where  1  had  often  talked  of  it.  Cue  essen- 
tial matter,  however,  i  understood  was  necesMry  to  be  previoobly  set- 
tled, which  was  obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his  income,  as  would 
be  sofTicient  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expence  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing the  first  literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and,  iudependant  of 
all  his  other  merits,  the  Author  of  the  The  Dictionary  of  rw0 
Emolish  Language.  The  person  to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought 
I  should  apply  to  negociate  this  bu»iness,  was  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
because  I  knew  that  he  hi{,hly  valued  John«ou,  and  that  Johnson 
highly  valued  his  Lordship;  so  that  it  was  no  degradation  of  my  illus- 
trious friend  to  holicit  for  him  the  favour  of  such  a  man.  1  have  men- 
tioned what  Johnson  sa'^d  of  him  to  me  when  he  was  at  the  bar ;  and 
after  his  Lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seals,  he  said  of  him,  I  would 
prepare  myself  for  no  nan  in  England  but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  I  am 
.to  meet  with  him,  I  should  wish  to  know  a  day  before.  How  he  would 
have  prepared  himself,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Would  he  have  selected 
certain  topics,  and  considered  them  in  every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  argue  them  at  all  points  ?  and  what  may  we  suppose  those 
topics  to  have  been  ?  I  once  started  the  curious  enquiry  to  the  great 
man  who  was  the  subject  of  this  compliment :  he  smiled,  but  did  not 
pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perfectly  coincided 
in  opinion  with  me  ;  and  I  therefore,  though  personally  very  little 
known  to  hia  Lordship,  wrote  to  him,  stating  the  caie,  and  requesting 
hit  good  offices  for  Dr.  Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  obliged  to  set 
Ottt  for  Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so  that  if  his  Lordship 
•bould  have  any  commands  for  me  as  this  pious  negociatiou,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  tend  them  before  that  time ;  otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds would  give  all  attention  to  it. 

This  application  was  made  not  only  without  any  suggestion  on  the 
partof  Johoion  himself,  but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him,  nor  had  he  the 
amallest  suspicion  of  it.  Any  insinuatioos,  therefore,  which  siuce  his 
death  have  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what  was  super- 
fluous, are  without  any  foundation.  But,  had  he  asked  it,  n  would  not 
baTe  been  luperflnous ;  for  though  the  money  he  had  saved  proved  to 
be  more  than  his  friends  imagined,  or  than  1  believe  he  himself,  in  bis 
carelessness  conceriog  worldly  matters,  knew  it  to  be,  had  he  travelled 
npon  the  Continent,  an  angumentation  of  his  income  would  by  no 
moans  have  been  unoccctsary. 
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On  Wednetcl«y,  June  S3, 1  visited  him  io  the  BorniBg^^  after  bving 
been  present  at  the  shocking^,  sight  of  fifteen  men  executed,  before  X(«« 
gate.  I  said  to  bim,  I  was  sure  that  human  life  was  not  roachiiie»y» 
that  is  to  say,  a  chain  of  fatulity  planned  ^nd  directed  by  the  SnpmBe 
Being,  as  it  had  in  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  many  inslaace* 
otboth,  as  tliat  by  which  my  miud  was  now  clouded. 

M'ere  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than  it  if  in  these  respect^ 
though  letts  noble,  as  not  being  a  system  of  moral  government.  He  agreed 
with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the  great  question  of  the  liberty  of 
the  human  will,  which  has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much  so- 
phistry,.. But,  Sir,  aato  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  no  man  believes  it.  If 
e  man  should  give  me  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  I  could  not 
answer  them,  fhould  1  believe  that  I  do  not  see?  It  will  be  observed, 
that  Johnson  at  all  times  made  the  judt  distinction  betwten  docinoes 
contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  leligioos  discipline  proper  for  nnhappy  coiwicli,  he 
said.  Sir,  one  of  our  regular  clergy  will  probably  not  imprths  their  uiiads 
tutliciently  :  they  should  be  attended  by  a  Methodist  preacher;  or  a 
Popish  priest.  Let  ma  however  ob^erve,  in  justice  to  the  iUvereod 
M^  Vilette,  who  has  been  Ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  le^s  thaneighteeo 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of  wretch- 
ed criminaU,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  exhortations  have  been  very 
efTectual.  His  extraordinary  diligence  is  highly  p raise* worthy,  and 
merits,,  a  distiugnished  reward. 

On  Thursday,  June  t4,  1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Ddly*s,  where  were 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Knox,  master  of  Tuobridge-^cbool,  Mr.  Smhh, 
Vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Piukerton,  autbor  of  vaiious  literary 
performances,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.  At  my  dehire  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  invited,  as  L  wa»  earnest  to  have  Johnson  aiul  him  brought  tcgetbtr 
again  by  chance,  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  eflffcird.  Mr.  Shendaa 
bappeiied  to  come  early,  and  liHving  learnt  thai  Dr.  Johiisi)n  m us  to  be 
there,  went  away  ;  so  I  fonnd,  with  »incere  regret,  that  my  fri*-ndty  in- 
tentions were  hopeless.  I  recollect  nothing  that  pax^ed  thiH  fii<y,  rxrept 
Johii8on*s  quickness,  who,  when  Dr.  Beattie  observe<l,  as  something  re- 
markable which  had  happened  to  him,  that  he  liad  chanced  tot>ee  both 
No.  J,  and  No.  1000,  of  the  hackney-coaches,  th*'  Hrst  ai>d  the  laft; 
Vl'hy,  Sir,  snid  Johnbon,  there  ii^  an  equal  chance  for  seeing  tliose  twe 
nuirUjcrs  as  any  other  two.  He  was  clearly  right;  yet  the  »eeiifg  of  the 
two  extremes,  each  of  which  is  in  some  degree  more  conjifiicuous  tiMo 
the  rest,  could  not  but  strike  one  in  a  stronger  mannrr  than  the  sigkt 
of  any  other,  two  numbers.  Though  ]  have  ueglecte<l  to  piei*erve  hie 
convercaiion,  it  was  perhaps  at  thib  interview  that  Dr.  ivnox  furmvd  the 
notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his    **Wmter  Kvenin^K,** 

On  FiiiUy,  June  95,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  Paoli*H,  where,  be 
says,  in  oi.e  of  his  letters  to  Mrs,  Thrale*  I  love  to  dine.  There  wasa 
Variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  all  which  i^  aeemed  te  me  to 
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•*  m«th»  that  I  fMi  afnrid  he  night  be  hurt  hj  i^;  mad  1  whifpered  to 
tiM  General  my  f««r»  MmI  begged  he  inighc  not  prets  him.  Ahw !  said 
tiM  Gcnerift],  tec  how  very  ill  he  looks;  hecsn  life  bat  a  very  short 
tiaob  Would  you  rufase  uny  »lf|^ht  grafilli'ation  to  amiin  under  •eo« 
tonoe  of  death  ?  Ttiere  is»  a  hiMimue  custom  in  Italy,  by  which  pertoort 
'mUiat  melancholy  »i#tiaiioii  are  ipodiilged  with  hiiving  whutever  they  like 
beiii  toeut  mid  drink,  cv>eu  with  fxpeuHive  delicucie*. 

1  shewed  soaie  verjif^  on  Liclifieid  by  MiM  Seward,  which  i  had  that 
day  rtcfived  from  her,  und  hud  th«r  pleiii>ure  to  hear  hira  approve  oftltem. 
iAocoufiriiH*d  to  me  the  truth  of  a  high  couipUroent  which  }  had  t>eon 
told  lie  had  paid  to  that  lady,  when  the  iDentiooed  to  him  **Tke  Ce^ 
lombiude,*'  wi  «i^ic  porm,  by  Madam  du  Boccage  -.—Madam,  there 
i*  not  any  tbini|  eqiral  to  your  description  of  the  sea  roond  the  Northt 
P^lc,  ill  Tour  Od«  oil  the  dcwth  of  Captiau  Cooke. 

Oh  S^luuday,  Jniia  479  i  foiHid  him  rather  tietter.  I  mentioned  t9 
him  a  young  man  wlio  w>Aa  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  children, 
in  expectation  o4*  bein^  provNlod  for  by  two  of  her  brothers  settled  in 
thni  ikiand,  otie  a  clergy maai  and  the  other  a  physician.  Johnson.  It 
it  a  wild  scheane.  Sir,  unleaa  he  hae  a  |>oipitive  and  deliberate  invrta^ 
tjao.  There  was  a  poor  giri,  who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  had  a 
comnn  in  Barbadocs,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her,  espreesed  a  wish  shethooUl 
cooaaant  of  that  IsUnd,  and  ex}>«tiated  on  the  comforts  and  happiuest  «f 
hff  situation.  The  poor  girl  went  out :  her  couiiu  wm  much  Mirprtted, 
and  aaked  her  how  nbe  could  think  of  coming.  *  0e€au»e»  (said  ihe,) 
yon  invited  nae.*-— *  Not  1,'  ainwered  the  cousin.  The  letter  wat  tfteir 
prviduoed.  *  1  i^ee  it  is  true,  (said  »he.)  that  1  did  invite  yon  :  bot  1  did 
Doi  think  yMU  would  come.'  They  lodged  her  in  an  oot-haute,  where 
•ha  pataed  her  time  mis«r»bly  ;  and  aasoou  as^tho  bad  un  opportuafty- 
•he  returned  to  England.  Alwaya  tell  this,  when  you  hear  of  fwaple 
going  abroad  to  relations,  upon  a  notffNi  of  being  wc4l  received.  In  the 
cata  which  yoo  mention,  it  it  probanle  that  the  clergyman  tpeudt all  he 
geii»  and  the  ph}'sician  does  not  know  how  mach  he  is  to  get. 

Wa  this  day  dined  at  b'lr  Joaliua  Heyiiold*s,  with  General  PMt, 
Lord  Eliot,  (funaerly  Air*  iLliot,  of  Port  E<iot,)  Dr.  Beattie,  aad  same 
other  caoipany.  Tslkiiig  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ;— Johnson.  Hia  manner 
waa  aaquisitaly  elrgant,  and  be  had  inoiv*  knuwbdgethau  I  «x|iocted4 
Boswell.  Did  }ou  tind.  Sir,  his  couver^ation  to  be  of  a  superior  tty la. 
JobnaoB.  Sir,  la  tJie  coover^atitfii  which  1  had  with  him  1  had  the 
htti  ri||ht  to  superiority,  for  it  waa  upon  philology  and  hieratvre* 
Lord  Ltiot,  who  bad  travelled  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope, 
Losd  Chctterticld*t  oatoral  ton,  justly  observed,  that  it  wat  ttrange  that 
a  MMHi  who  siiewed  he  had  so  much  Hffbction  for  his  son  aa  L«>rd  Cheateiw 
field  did,  by  wnting  so  mauy  long  and  aniuons  letters  to  hirot  alnoat 
all  of  them  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  which  certainly  wan  a 
proof  of  great  fipoodiiesa  of  dispoattioa,  tha«ld  eudcoravr  ta-awikc  b^ 
toa  a  rascal.    Ui»  Lofdiki|i  told  ut|  that  Puvir  had  inteaded  la  brivf 
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on  the  stage  a  father  who  had  thoa  tutored  hia  aoOf  aod  to  ahew  the  mo 
an  honett  man  to  every  one  eltec  but  practising  hia  father's  maxima 
upon  him,  and  cheating  him.  Johnson.  I  am  much  pleased  with  thia 
design ;  but  1  think  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  the  aoo  honeijt  ^ 
all.  No;  he  should  be  a  consummate  rogue:  the  contrii»t  betwceii 
honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  stronger.  It  iliottld  be  contrivec| 
so  that  the  father  shonld  be  the  only  sufferer  by  the  sou's  villuoy, 
and  thus  there  would  be  poetical  justice. 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter  Harte.  I  know,  (said  - 
he,)  Harte  was  your  Lordship*s  tutor*  and  he  was  aUo  tutor  to 
the  Peterbourgh  fumily.  Prsy*  ni^  Lord,  do  you  recollect  mvy  par- 
ticulars that  he  told  you  of  Lord  Peterbourgh  ?  He  is  a  fnvourite  of 
mine,  and  is  not  enough  known  ;  his  character  has  been  only  ventilated 
in  party  pamphlets.  Lord  Eliot  said,  if  Dr  Johnson  would  be  so 
good  as  to  aik  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell  what  he  could  recol- 
lect. Accordingly  some  things  were  mentioned.  **  fiut,  (said  his  Lord- 
ship,) the  best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  hsve  happened  to 
meet  with,  is  in  *  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.'  Carleton  was  descended 
of  an  ancestor  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.  He 
was  an  officer ;  and,  what  was  rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of 
engineering."  Johnson  said,  he  never  heard  of  the  hook.  Lord  Eliot 
had  it  at  Port  Eliot ;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry,  procured  a  copy 
in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it» 
that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  »uch  an  air  of 
truth,  that  he  could  nut  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ;  adding,  with  a  smile, 
(in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having  recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage,) 
I  did  not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in 
the  English  history  that  was  not  known  to  me. 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we  went  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  audience  increased. 
He  said.  He  wibhed  Lord  Orford's  pictures,  and  Sir  Ashtoo  Lever's 
Museum,  might  be  purchased  by  the  public,  because  both  the  money, 
and  the  pictures,  and  the  curiosities  would  remain  iu  the  country; 
whereas  if  they  were  sold  into  another  kingdom,  the  nation  wunld  indeed 
get  some  money,  but  would  lose  the  pictures  and  curiosities,  which  it 
would  be  desirable  we  should  have,  for  improvement  in  taste  and  natural 
history.  The  only  question  was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of 
money,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  large  price  from  a 
foreign  State  ? 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  difference  bctweea 
intuition  and  sagacity  ;  one  being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the  other  r^ 
quiring  a  circuitous  process ;  one  he  observed  was  the  eye  of  the  nind, 
the  other  the  noie  of  the  mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argument  againat  him,  and 
maintained  that  no  man  ever  thinks  of  the  no$€  qfthe  mind^  not  advert* 
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log  that  though  that  figoratiTe  sente  teems ftrange  to  u8»m  very  unusual, 
.  it  is  truly  cot  more  forced  than  Hamlet*s  **  In  my  miniPs  eye 9  Horatio." 
He  persisted  much  too  long,  and  ap|>eared  to  Johnson  as  potting  him* 
•elf  forward  at  hit  antagonist  with  too  much  presumption  :  opon  which 
he  called  to  him  in  a  loud  tone.  What  is  it  you  are  contending  for,  if 
yoa  be  cooteodiag  ?— -And  afterwards  imagining  that  the  gtrntlemaa  re- 
torted upon  him  with  a  kind  of  smart  drollery,  he  said,  Mr.  *****,  it 
does  not  become  you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your 
talent ;  you  have  there  neither  intuition  nor  sagacity. — The  gentleman 
protested  that  he  had  intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  had  the 
greatest  rei^pect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which 
we  were  somewhat  uneasy.— Johnson.  Give  me  your  haud.  Sir.  You 
Were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short.  Mr.  **•**.  Sir,  1  am  honoured 
by  your  attention  in  any  way.  Johnson.  Come,  Sir,  lei*8  have  no  more 
of  it«  We  offended  one  another  by  our  contention  ;  let  us  not  o£Feud 
the  company  by  our  compliments. 

He  now  said.  He  wished  much  to  go  to  Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded 
patting  the  winter  in  England.  I  said  nothing;  but  enjoyed  atecret 
•atisfaction  io  thinking  that  I  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
nake  such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  98,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the  Lord 
Cbancellor  the  following  letter : 

TQ  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

tia, 

1  thoald  have  aotw^red  yonr  letter  immediately  ;  if.  (being  much 
engaged  when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  forgot 
to  opoo  it  till  this  raorning. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  and  1  will  adopt  and 
press  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  beet  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  likely  to  fail,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  merit. — But  it  will  be  uecessary, 
if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with 
Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask, — in  thort,  upon  tb« 
neant  of  settipg  him  out.  It  would  be  «  reflection  on  us  all,  if  auch  a 
man  should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health. 

Tours,  &c. 

THuaLow, 

This  letter  gave  me  a  very  high  satisfaction ;  I  next  day  went  and  khew- 
ed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it.'  He 
thought  that  I  should  now  communicate  the  negociation  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  might  afterwards  complain  if  the  attention  with  which  \^  had  been 
honoured,  should  t>e  too  long  concealed  from  him.  1  inteudeil  to  set 
aot  for  Scotland  next  morning;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  iusuied  that  1 
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should  stay  taother  day,  that  Johnson  andl  miglit  diue  «Hfb  him*  that 
we  three  might  talk  of  his  itarmn  tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expretfed 
himself,  **have  it  all  out.'*  I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  vras  told  by 
him  thht  he  was  rather  better  today.  BoBwell.  1  am  rery  anxious  about 
you.  Sir,  and  particularly  that  you  should  go  to  Italy  for  the  vrintvr, 
which  I  believe  is  your  own  wi^h.  Johnvon.  It  i^.  Sir.  Boswell.  You 
have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would  require.  Johnson. 
Why,  no.  Sir.  Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what 
bad  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord  Chance11or*«  letter.— He 
listened  with  much  attention  ;  then  warmly  said.  This  is  taking  pri/* 
digious  pains  about  aman.— O,  Sir,  (sdid  I,  wiih  most  sincere  affection,) 
your  friends  would  do  every  thing  for  you.  He  paused— grew  more 
and  more  agitated,— till  tear:*  srarted  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed 
with  fervent  emotion,  God  bless  you  all.  I  was  so  affected  that  I  d\^ 
ilhed  tears.— Al\er  a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  extt^nded  his  grateful 
benediction,  God  ble^s  you  all,  for  Jesus  Chiist^s  sake.  We  both  re- 
aained  for  some  time  unable  to  speak. — He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted 
tbe  mom,  quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  staid  but  a  short  time,  till 
he  had  recovered  his  6rmiiess  ;  soon  after  he  returned  1  left  him,  having 
first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  next  day.— I  ne*er 
was  again  under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential  dinner  with  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds  took  piece,  no  other  company  being  present.  Had  1 
known  that  this  was  the  iast  time  that  I  shon Id  enjoy,  in  this  world,  the 
conversation  of  a  friend  whom  1  so  much  respected,  and  from  whom  I 
derived  so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  I  should  have  beta 
deeply  affected.  Whein  I  now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  thut  a  siiigle 
word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  1  were  so  sanguine  in  ciur  expectirtioos,  that  we 
espatHilcd  with  confidence  on  the  liberal  provision  whicb  we  were  sure 
wo»U  be  made  for  him,  cotijectnrirjg  whether  muiiificeiice  would  ♦« 
ditpflayed  in  one  large  donation,  or  in  au  ample  increase  of  bi«  |i«osion. 
He  hiiaself  oalched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm,  us  to  oUaw  himself  to 
syppose  it  not  imtrassible  that  our  hopes  miglit  in  one  way  orotfcirf  be 
realised.  He  vaid  he  would  rather  h«ve  his  pt-nsion  d<iuMed  than  the 
grantof  a  thousand  poo nds;  For,  said  he,  thonjj;h  frt-^bably  I  may  not 
live  to  receive  as  much  as  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  splendour,  how 
long  soever  it  might  be.  Convidering  what  a  moderate  proportiim  an 
income  of  fix  hundred  pounds  a-year  bears  to  innumerable  fortunes  in 
this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  man  so  truly  great  should 
think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instanee  of  extraordinary  liberality  of  friendship,  he  told  as, 
that  Dr.  firocklesby  had  upon  this  occasion  oifered  him  a  hundred  a-ycar 
for  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  iato  bis  eye,  as  be  apoke  tibis  in  aiuiUtr- 
ing  tone. 
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Sir  Joshut  «nd  T  endetvoured  to  flatter  his  imagination  with  agreeable 
prospects  of  huppiness  in  Italy.  Nay,  said  he,  I  must  not  expect  much 
of*  that ;  when  a  man  goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the  air, 
he  can  enjoy  very  little. 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the  country,  which  Johnton, 
whose  melancholy  mind  required  the  dissipation  of  quick  successive  va- 
riety, had  habituated  himself  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprison- 
nent.  Yet,  Sir,  (said  I,)  there  are  many  people  who  are  content  to 
live  in  the  country.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intellectual  world  as  in 
the  physical  world :  we  are  told  by  natural  philonophers  that  a  body  is 
mt  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they  who  are  content  to  live  iu 
the  country,  are  fit  for  the  country. 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  a  refinement  of  taste 
was  a  disadvantage,  a^  they  who  have  attained  to  it  must  be  ^eldoiuer 
pleased  than  those  who  have  no  nice  discrimination,  an<i  are  therefore 
•atitfied  with  every  thing  that  coraes  in  their  way.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir; 
t)iat  is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  in  every 
Ktpect. 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  coach,  to  the  entry  of 
Bolt-court.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go  with  him  to  his 
house;  I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  my  spirits  would  sink. 
We  bade  adieu  to  each  other  affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he. 
had  got  down  upon  the  foot- pavement,  he  called  out.  Fare  you  well; 
•nd  without  looking  back,  sprung  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  brisk-' 
Bess,  if  1  may  use  that  expression,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  strug- 
gle to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  impressed  me  with  a  foreboding  of  our 
long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the  chance  of  talking 
over  my  negociation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  but  the  multiplicity 
of  his  Lordship*8  important  engagements  did  not  allow  of  it  ;  so 
J  left  the  management  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  mortification  of  being 
informed  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  that,  *'  what  she  suppbted  he  never  believed," 
was  true ;  namely,  that  she  was  actually  going  to  marry  Signor  Piozzi, 
an  Italian  music-master.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  in  vain. 
If  she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  be* 
tween  Dr.  Johnson  and  her  on  the  subject,  we  should  have  a  full  view 
of  his  real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our  judgment  must  be  biassed  by 
that  characteristic  specimen  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  us: 
Poor  Thrale,  I  thought  that  either  her  virtue  or  her  vice  would  have  rev 
•trained  her  from  such  a  marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject  for 
her  enemies  to  exult  over;  and  for  her  friends,  if  she  has  any  left,  to 
forget,  or  pity. 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived  a  considerable  portion  of 
happiness  from  the  comforts  and  elegaocict  which  he  enjoyed  in  Mr* 

No.  If.  5  Z 
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Thrale's  famUv ;  but  Mr*.  Thrale  Mtorei  at  he  was  ioHebted  for  theie 
to  her  hasbaod  olone,  who  certainly  respected  him  tiDcerely.  Her  wordt 
are,  **  Veneration  for  hit  Tirtue*  reverence  for  hit  talentf,  delight  in  hit 
conversation,  and  habitual  endurance  of  u  yoke  my  husband  first  put 
ppon  me,  and  of  which  he  contentedly  bore  his- share  for  sixteen  or  mv 
venteen  years,  made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr.  Johnston ;  but  the  per- 
petual confinement  1  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying  in  the  fimt  years 
ofoor  friendship,  and  irksome  in  the  last :  nor  could  1  pretend  to  sop* 
port  it  without  help,  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more."  Alas  !  how  dif- 
ferent is  this  from  the  declarations  which  I  have  h^ard  Mrs.  Thrale 
inakeio  his  life»lime,  without  a  single  murmur  againiit  any  peculiarities 
or  against  any  onecircuniiitance  which  attended  their  intimacy. 

Asa  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose  Life  I  am  writing,  1  think 
it  necessary  to  guard  my  readers  against  the  mistHken  notion  of  Dr. 
Johuson*s  character,  which  this  lady's  **  Anecdotes'*  of  him  suf^isest :  for 
from  the  very  nature  and  form  of  her  book,  **  it  lends  deception  lighter 
wings  to  fly." 

**  Let  it  be  remembered,  (says  an  eminent  critic,]  that  she  has  cooBf. 
prised  in  a  fmall  volume  h\\  that  she  could  recollect  of  Dr,  Johnson  io 
twenty  yearsy  daring  which  period,  doubtless,  some  severe  thingn  were 
•aid  by  him:  and  they  who  read  the  book  in  twohourst  naturally  enoo^b 
suppose  his  whole  conversstion  was  of  this  complexion.  But  the  fact  is, 
1  have  been  often  in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a  severe 
thing  to  any  one:  and  many  others  can  attest  the  same.  When  he  did 
say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extorted  by  ignorance  pretending  to 
knowledge,  or  by  extreme  vanity  or  affectation. 

*'  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,  (adds  he,]  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  no- 
tice : 

**  It  is  said,  *  That  natural  roughness  of  his  manner  so  ofteu  mentioned^ 
would,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his  notions,  burst  through  them 
all  from  time  to  time;  and  he -once  bade  a  very  celebrated  lady,  who 
praised  him  with  too  much  zeul,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  too  strong  an  em- 
phasis, which  always  offended  him,  consider  what  her  flattery  was  worth 
before  she  choaked  him  with  it." 

Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted  with  this. — The  person 
thus  represented  us  being  harshly  treatetl,  though  a  very  celebrated  ladv, 
was  then  jost  c^^me  to  Loudon  from  an  obscure  situation  in  the  country. 
At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  one  evening,  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  very 
aoou  began  to  pay  her  court  to  him  in  the  most  fulsome  strain.  Spare 
me,  I  beseech  you,  dear  Madam,  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it  on. 
Pray, Madam,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  ;  he  rejoined.  Not  paying  nny 
attention  to  these  wMrnings,  she  continued  still  her  eulogy.  At  length, 
provoked  by  this  indelicHte  and  vain  obtrusion  of  comfiliment,  he  ex- 
claimed,  Dearest  lady,  consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery  iswor.h 
before  you  bestow  it  lofrtely. 
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How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when' accompanied  with  all  these 
circumstances  which  really  belong  to  it»  but  which  Mrs.  Thrale  either 
4id  not  know,  or  has  suppreiwrd. 

She  says,  in  another  place,  '*  One  gentleman,  however,  whodioed  at  a 
Doblemau^s  house  in  his  company,  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of 
King  WiHiam*s  character ;  and  having  opposed  and  cototradicted  John^ 
•on  two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enough,  the  master  of  the  house  began 
tofieel  uneasy,  and  expect  disagreeable  consequences;  to  avoid  which  he 
iaid,  loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear,-*-our  friend  here  has  no  mean* 
Rig  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow  how  he  teazed 
Johoson  at  dinner  to-day ;  this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour.-— No,  mpott 
my  word,  replied  the  other,  I  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever  yoo  may  do* 
*— Well,  Sir,  returned  Mr.  Johnson,  sternly,  if  you  do  not  see  the  honour 
1  am  sure  1  feel  the  disgrace." 

This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not  in  the  company,  though 
he  might  hare  related  the  story  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A.  friend,  from  whom 
I  had  the  story,  was  present :  and  it  was  not  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman* 
On  the  observation  being  made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  i|  gentle* 
man's  contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had  talked  for  th^  honour,  &c.  the 
geoileman  muttered  in  a  low  voice,  **  I  see  no  honour  in  it  :*'  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said  nothing :  so  all  the  rest  (thougli  bien  tronvee)  is  mere 
garnish. 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes  him  :  **  Ever  musing  till  he 
was  called  out  to  converse,  and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  hisfriendsy 
or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take  offence,  coasigned  hidi 
back  again  to  silent  meditation."  Yet  in  the  same  book,  she  tells  nSf 
"  He. was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be  silent,  when  any  moral  or 
4iterary  qnestion  was  started  ;  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like 
the  Sage  in  *  Kasselas,'  he  spoke,  and  attention  watched  his  lips ;  km 
reasoned,  and  conviction  closed  his  periods." — His  conversation,  indeed, 
fr«s  to  far  from  ever  fatiguing  his  friends,  that  they  regretted  when 
it  was  interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  in  Miltoo*s  language, 

««  With  tbce  coaversio;,  I  forgat  all  time.'* 

1  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in  behalf  of  my  illustrious 
friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart  and  entertaining  Mrs.  Thrale\ 
*'  Anecdotes"  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good  evidence  against  him  ; 
for  wherever  an  instance  of  harshness  and  severity  is  told,  1  l>eg  leave  in 
doubt  its  perfect  authenticity  ;  for  though  there  may  have  bren  nome 
foundation  for  it,  yet,  like  that  of  his  reproof  to  the  *' veiy  ielebr^tcd 
lady,"  it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  narration  as  to  be  very  unlike  the 
real  fact. 

The   evident  tendency  of  the  following  anecd(»te  is  to  represent  Dr^ 

Johnson  as  extremely   deficient  in  affection,   tenderness,  or  even  com* 

moo  civility.     When  I  one  day  lameuted  the  loss  of  a  first  cousiu 
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killed  io  America,*- Prithee,  my  dear,  said  he,  have dool^- with  caoting; 
how  would  the  world  be  the  worse  for  it,  1  may  ask,  if  ail  your  relations 
were  at  once  spitted  like  lark»,  and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper  ?— Presto 
was  the  dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we  talked.-^l  suspect  this 
too  of  exaggeration  and  distortion.  I  allow  that  he  made  her  ao  *ogry 
speech ;  but  let  the  circumsitances  fairly  appear,  as  told  by  Mr.  Baretti, 
who  was  present: 

Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  hesrtily  upon  latks,  laid  down  her 
knife  and  fork,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  O,  my  dear  John»on,  do  yoa 
know  what  has  happened  ?  The  last  letters  from  abroad  have  brought  as 
an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head  was  taken  off  by  a  caunon-balU 
Johnson^  who  was  shocked  both  at  the  fact,  and  her  light  unfeeling 
manner  of  mentioning  it,  replied.  Madam,  it  would  give  you  very  lit- 
tle concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted  like  those  larks,  and  drett 
for  Presto's  supper. 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  animadvert  on  the  in- 
accuracies of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  **  Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  I  may  be  thought 
to  liSLve  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  little  collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's 
long  residence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy  with  her»  the 
account  which  she  has  given  of  him  may  have  made  ao  unfavourable 
and  unjust  impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful  biographer,  has  obliged 
me  reluctantly  to  perform  this  uupleusing  task. 

Having  left  the  pious  negociation^  as  1  called  it,  in  the  best  hands,  I 
shall  here  insert  what  relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds on  July  0,  as  follows ;  I  am  going,  1  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, mention  to  you  wiiat  I  have  much  at  heart. — If  the  Chancellor 
should  continue  his  attention  to  Mr.  Bosweli's  request,  and  confer  with 
you  on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state,  1  um  very  desirous  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  asking  money  upon  false  pretences.  I  desire 
you  to  reprebeut  to  his  Lordship,  what',  as  boon  as  it  is  suggested,  he 
will  perceive  to  be  reasonable, — That,  if  J  grow  murh  worse,  1  shall  be 
afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  and 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  forei{;n  country  ; — That,  if  [  grow  much  bet- 
ter, of  which  indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shall  not  wish  to 
leave  my  friends  and  my  dnuie!»tic  comforts  ;  for  I  do  nut  travel  for  pleft* 
sure  or  curiosity  ;  yet  if  1  bhould  rtcover»  curiosity  would  revive.—- In 
my  present  btate,  I  am  debirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a  little  longer  life, 
and  hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a  softer  climate.  Do  for  me  what 
ynu  can.  He  wrote  to  me  July  26 :  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  per- 
mitted a  longer  and  continued  exertion  of  your  zeal  and  kindness.  They 
that  have  your  kindness  may  want  your  ardour.  In  the  mean  time  I  an 
very  feeble,  and  very  dejected. 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I  wan  informed,  that  the  Lord 
Ci)uncell<>r  had  called  on  him,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  applicatioQ 
had  not  been  successful;  but  that  his  Lurdrhip,  after  speaking  highly 
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ID  praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  de- 
sired Sir  Jobhua  to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting;  a  mortgage  of  his 
pension,  he  should  draw  on  his  Lordship  to  the  amount  of  tive  or  six 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  that  his  Lordship  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
mortgage  to  be,  that  he  wished  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such  a 
tDanner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  tihould  appear  to  be  under  fhe  least  possible 
obligation.  Sir  Joshua  mentioned,  that  he  had  by  the  i«ame  post  commu- 
nicated all  this  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion  will  appear  from  what 
be  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  : 

Ashbourne,  September  9*      Many    words  1  hope  are  not  necessary 

between  you    and   me,    to  convince  you   what  gratitude  is  excited  ia 

my  heart  by  the  ChaBcellor's  liberality,  and  your  kind  offices.  *  * 
•   ^  ♦  • 

1  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which,  when  you  have 
read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other  general  seal, 
«od  convey  it  to  him  :  had  1  sent  it  directly  to  him,  1  should  have  seemed 
to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention.  ^ 

TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR. 
MY    LORD, 

After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation  of  mankind,  the  ge- 
neroMty  of  your  Lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than  gra- 
titude. Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  !  should  gladly  receive,  if  my 
condition  made  it  necessary ;  for,  to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be 
proud  to  own  his  obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to 
to  great  a  measure  of  health,  that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  to  much 
of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the 
charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent,  though 
1  once  thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by  my  physi- 
cians; and  I  was  very  desirous  that  your  Lordship  should  be  told  of  it 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I  grow 
much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much  worse,  not  able,  to 
■ligrate. — Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my  knowledge  ;  but, 
when  I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patron- 
age, 1  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long 
tiose  to  bfood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this 
cold  reccfption  has  been  scarce  a  disappointment ;  and,  from  your  Lord- 
ship's kindness,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which  only  men  like  you 
are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall  now  live  mihi  carior^  with  a  higher  opioion 
of  my  own  merit. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship*s  most  oblit^ed. 

Most  grateful,  ViXi^     • 
Most  humble  servsnt, 
September,  17S4.        ^  Sam.  JuiiNSo!f. 
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U(M>n  this  unexpected  failure  1  abstain  from  pretumiog  to  makeup 
^ematkt,  oi;  to  offer  any  conjecture*. 

llaving  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought  Dr.  Johdsgn  to  agree  ta 
n^y  removing  to  London,  and  even  to  furnish  lue  with  arguments  ia 
favour  of  what  he  had  opposed  ;  I  wrote  to  him  requesting  he  woold 
Write  them  for  roe;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply,  and  1  shall  extract 
that  part  of  his  letter  to  me  of  June  11,  as  a  proof  bow  well  he  could 
exhibit  a  cautious  yet  encouraging  view  of  it : 

1  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remember,  that  virtus  est  vUiumfu* 
gere:  the  first  approach  to  riches  is  security  from  poverty.  Thecoodi* 
lion  upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to  settle  in  London  is,  ibityoar 
expence  never  exceeds  your  annual  income.  Fixing  this  basis  ofseco- 
rity,  you  cannot  b€  hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advanced.  The 
loss  of  your  Scottish  business,  which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  poasibilitiea  that  open  here 
upOD  you.  If  you  succeed,  the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an  end  :  every 
body  will  think  that  done  right  which  ends  happily  ;  and  though  your 
fvpectatious,  of  vrhich  1  would  not  advise  you  to  talk  too  much,  should 
not  be  totally  answered,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  get  frienda  who  will  da 
for  you  fl^ll  that  yoar]ireseot  aituattou^allows  you  to  hope;  and  if,  after 
a  few  years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland,  yon  will  returo  with  a  mind 
supplied  by  various  conversation,  and  many  opportunities  of  enquiry, 
with  much  knowledge,  and  materials  for  reflection  and  instroctioo. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnsou  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  still  retaining  for  her  all  the  tenderness  of  affection. 

TO  THERErEaENt)   MR,    BAGSH AW,  AT  BROMLEY. 
iUR, 

Perhaps,  yov  may  remember,  that  in  the  year  1753,  yon  coramitled 
to  the  ground  my  dear  wife.  I  now  entreat  your  permission  to  lay  a 
stoue  upon  her ;  and  have  sent  the  inscription,  that,  if  you  find  it  proper, 
yx)o  may  signify  yo4ir  allowance. 

You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  showing  the  place  where  she  lies, 
that  the  stone  may  protect  her  remains. 

Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscription,  and  procure  it  to  hi 
engraved.  Yon  will  easily  believe  that  1  shrink  from  this  moornful  office. 
When  it  is  done,  if  1  have  strength  remaining,  1  will  vi!»it  Bromley  once 
again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  respect  to  which  you  have  a  rigbt  front 
Reverend  Sir, 

Your  moiit  humble  servant, 
July  the  ifith.  1784«  Sam.  JoHlfsO!!. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Langton  :  I  cannot  but  think  that 

in  my  languid  and  anxious  state,  I  huve  some  reason  to  complain  that  I 

^  receive  from  you  neither  enquiry  uor  consolation.    Yo«  know  how  much 
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I  value  yoar  frieadship,  and  with  what  coofideoce  I  expect  your  kiod- 
nef»,  if  I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderuevs  that  you  could  perforin  ;  at  least, 
if  yon  do  not  know  it,  1  think  your  ignorance  is  your  own  fiult.  Yet 
bow  long  ii  it  that  I  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbourhood  without 
the  least  notice. — I  do  not  however,  consider  this  neglect  as  particularly 
sboiao  to  roe  ;  I  hear  two  of  your  roost  valuable  friends  roake  the  same 
complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus  overlooked?  You  are  not  oppressed, 
by  sickness,  you  are  Pot  distracted  by  business;  if  you  are  sick,  you  are 
sick  of  leisure : — Axiq  allow  your^ieir  to  be  told,  that  no  disease  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  good,  is  the 
lowest  stale  of  a  degraded  mind.  That  voluntary  debility,  which  mo« 
dero  language  is  content  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted 
by  resolution,  render  in  time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  torn  the 
flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue. — I  do  not  expect  nor  desire  to  see  you, 
because  I  am  much  pleased  to  6nd  that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with 
yon,  and  I  should  think  you  neither  elegant  nor  grateful,  if  yon  did  not 
•tody  her  gratification.  You  wilt  pay  my  reApectt  to  both  the  ladies, 
umI  to  all  the  young  people. — I  am  going  Northward  for  a  while,  to  try* 
what  help  the  country  can  give  roe;  but,  if  you  will  write,  the  letter  wiU 
come  after  me. 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  flat- 
tering himself  that  he  might  be  in  some  degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
aeveral  of  his  friends,  from  which  I  shall  select  what  appears  to  me  proper 
for  publication,  without  attending  nicely  to  chronological  order. 

To  Dr.  Brocklesby,  he  writes,  Ashbourne,  July  SO.  The  kind  at* 
teution  which  you  have  so  long  shewn  to  my  health  and  happiness,  makes 
it  aa  much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a. call  of  interest,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  what  befuls  me,  when  accident  recovers  me  from  your  imme- 
difttt  care.— The  journey  of  the  first  day  waa  performed  with  very  little 
atnse  of  fatigue  ;  the  second  day  brought  ma  lo  Lichfield,  without  much 
lassitude ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have  bore  such  violent  agita- 
tion for  many  days  together.  Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the  coach  I 
read  *  Ciceronianus,*  which  I  concluded  as  I  entered  Lichfield.  Mj 
afiectioo  and  understanding  went  along  with  Erasmot,  except  that  once 
or  twice  he  somewhat  unskilfully  entangles  Cicero's  civil  or  moral,  witli 
Ilia  rhetorical  charncter. — I  staid  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but,  being  unable 
to  walk,  had  bo  great  pleasure,  and  yesterday  (19th)  1  came  hither^ 
where  I  am  to  try  wl^t  air  and  atteotioo  cas  perfonB.-<-Of  any  improve 
meot  in  my  health  1  cannot  yet  please  myself  with  the  perceptios«-**Tli« 
asthma  has  no  abatement.  Opiates  stop  the  fit,  so  aa  that  1  caw  ait  and 
fometimet  lie  ea^y,  but  they  do  not  now  procure  me  the  power  of  oiotioo  ; 
and  1  am  afraid  that  my  general  strength  of  body  does  not  aocraaae. 
The  weather  indeed  is  not  benign ;  but  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose  strength 
depends  upon  the  wcother  1 — I  am  now  loolEttif  into  Floyer,  who  lived 
with  his  asthma  to  almost  his  oioetieth  year.    His  book  by  want  of  or- 
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der  it  obscure ;  and  his  asthma^  I  think,  not  of  the  same  kind  with  mine. 
Something  however  I  may  perhaps  learn— -My  appetite  still  coDtioots 
keen  enough;  and  what  I  consider  as  a  symptom  of  radical  health,! 
have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer  fruit,  of  which  1  was  less  eager  a 
few  years  ago.  You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this  account  to  Dr. 
Heberden,  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  let  me  have  your  joint  opioioo. 
—Now — abite  curce  ; — let  me  enquire  after  the  Club. 

July  31*  Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden  might  be^it  Windior, 
1  thought  your  letter  long  in  coming.  But»  you  know,  nocitura  petun" 
fur,  the  letter  which  I  so  much  det^ired,  tells  me  that  I  have  lost  one  of 
my  best  and  tenderest  friends.  My  comfort  is,  that  he  appeared  to  live 
like  a  man  that  had  always  before  his  eyes  the  fragility  of  our  present 
existence,  and  was  therefore,  I  hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  judge. 
Your  attention,  dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my  health,  is  ex- 
tremely kind.  I  am  loth  to  think  that  [  grow  worse;  and  cannot  fairly 
prove  even  to  my  own  partiality,  that  1  grow  much  better. 

August  5.  I  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  your  unwearied  attention, 
both  medicinal  and  friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of  your  care  by 
living  to  acknowledge  it. 

August  12.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your  thoughts,  and  men- 
tion my  case 'to  others  as  you  have  opportunity.  1  seem  to  myself  nei- 
ther to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have  lately  tried  milk,  but  have  yet 
found  no  advantage,  and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid.  My  appe- 
tite is  still  good,  which  1  know  is  dear  Dr.  Heberden's  criterion  of  the 
vis  vitce.  As  we  cannot  now  see  each  other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  yoa 
cannot  think  with  what  warmth  of  expectation  I  reckon  tbe  hoars  of  a 
post-day. 

Au(;ust  14.  I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melancholy  letters,  yoo 
will  be  glad  to  hear  some  better  account.  Yesterday  the  asthma  remitted, 
perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved  with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed 
for  many  weeks.  May  GoD  continue  his  mercy.-^This  account  I  wookJ 
not  delay,  because  1  am  not  a  lover  of  complaints,  or  complainers,  and  yet 
I  have  HJnce  we  parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terror  and  sorrow. 
Write  to  me,   dear  Sir. 

August  l6.  Better  I  hope,  and  better.  My  respiration  gets  more 
and  more  ease  and  liberty.  I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a  very 
liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconvenience ;  it  is  indeed  no  long  walk, 
but  I  never  walked  it  without  difficulty,  since  1  came,  before.  *  •  *  * 
*  *  the  intention  was  only  to  overpower  the  seeming  wis  ineriicB  of  iht 
pectoral  and  pulmonary  muscles.— I  am  favoured  with  a  degree ot  eaj>e 
that  very  much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race  upon  tbe 
stairs  of  the  Academy.  If  I  were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  j>ee,  or  to 
show  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dark  side,  I  might  say, 

*  Quid  ie  exempta  juvat  spinii  deplurihut  una  V 
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The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  aod  the  water  rises,  thoagh  it  does  Dot 
rise  very  fast.  Let  as,  however,  rejoice  io  all  the  good  that  we  have. 
The  remission  of  one  disease  will  enable  nature  to  combat  the  rest.^- 
The  squills  I  have  not  neglected  ;  for  1  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred 
drops  a  day»  and  one  day  took  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  according 
to  the  popular  equivalent  of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  t ha u  half  an 
ounce.— I  thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  attention  in  ordering  the  medi- 
cines ;  your  attention  to  me  has  never  fiiiled.  If  the  virtue  of  medicines 
could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence  of  the  prescriber,  how  soon  should 
1  be  well. 

August  19.  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  continues,  yet  I  do 
not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
I  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of  respiratioa  with  less  labour,  but 
I  can  walk  with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with  greater  freedom  of  mo-> 
tion.«— >I  never  thought  well  of  Dr.  James's  compounded  medicines : 
bis  ingredients  appear  to  me  sometimes  inefficacious  and  trifling,  and 
aometimes  heterogeneous  and  destructive  of  each  other.  This  prescrip- 
tion exhibits  a  composition  of  a(K>ut  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in 
which  there  are  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  the 
batck  tincture.  He  that  writes  thus  surely  writes  for  show.  The  basis 
of  his  medicine  is  the  gum  ammoniacumi  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used 
to  give,  but  of  which  I  never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
let  this  medicine  alone.  The  squills  baire  every  suffrage,  and  in  the 
tqoills  we  will  rest  for  the  present. 

Aogust  2\,  The  kindness  which  yon  show  by  having  roe  in  your 
tbooghta  upon  all  occasions,  will,  I  hope,  always  fill  my  heart  with  gra* 
litute.  Be  pleased  to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir  George  Baker,  for  the 
coDsideration  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me.— U  this  the  Balloon  that 
baa  been  ao  long  expected,  this  balloon  to  which  1  subscribed,  but  with- 
out payment  f  it  is  a  pity  that  philosophers  have  been  disappointed,  and 
^me  that  they  have  been  cheated ;  but  I  know  not  well  how  to  pre- 
rent  either.  Of  this  experiment  I  have  read  nothing  ;  where  was  it  ex- 
Mbited  ?  and  who  was  the  man  who  ran  away  with  so  much  money  ?— 
Continue,  dear  Sir,  to  write  often  and  more  at  a  time  ;  for  none  of  your 
prescriptions  operate  to  their  proper  uses  more  certainly  than  your  let- 
t«ra  operate  as  cordials. 

August  2tf«  1  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  without  a  letter,  but 
yoQ  are  not  to  expect  such  indulgence  very  often ;  for  I  write  not  so 
nach  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as  because  1  hope  for  an  answer ; 
•od  the  vacancy  of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great  value.— I  have 
here  little  company  and  little  amusement,  and  thus  abandoned  to  the  con- 
tern  plation  of  my  own  miaeriea,  I  am  something  gloomy  and  depressed ; 
this  too  I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think,  useful ;  but  I  seldom 
take  more  than  one  grain.— Is  not  this  strange  weather  ?  Winter  absorbed 
the  spring,  and  now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.    But 

Ne.  1:2,  6  A 
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let  net  our  kiodnest  for  each  other  imitate  the  kiCMiitiocy  of  die 

•CMOIM. 

S«pt.  %.  Mr.  Wiiidbam  has  beeo  here  to  see  me ;  he  camf,  |  Mak^ 
forty  ooilet  out  of  hit  way,  aud  staid  about  a  day  and  a  half,  parbafM  I 
make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was«  Such  CTonvertatioo  1  shall  oot  hatf 
again  tiU  I  come  back  to  the  regions  of  literature ;  and  there  Windham 
is  inter  $uHa$  Luna  minores*  He  then  mentiona  the  efifecU  of  certaio 
medicines,  as  takrn ;  tlmt ''  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers,  aad 
the  fonctions  returning  to  their  proper  atate.  God  contmue  biamertifi, 
and  grant  roe  to  use  them  rightly.*' 

iSept.  9.  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Docheaa  of  Devonshire  }  And 
have  you  ever  seen  Chataworth  ?  I  was  at  Chataworth  on  Monday  :  I  hmi 
aeea  it  before,  but  never  when  ita  owners  were  at  hame ;  I  waf  very  kindly 
received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  slay  ;  but  J  told  them  that  a  sick  ai#a 
is  not  a  fit  inmate  of  a  great  house.  But  ]  hope  to  go  a|(iiio  aome  tiipr. 
Sopt.  11.  1  think  nothing  grows  wor«e,  but  all  rather  better,  eaqept. 
sleep,  and  that  of  late  has  been  at  its  old  pranks*  JLast  evening,  I  felt 
what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an  inclination  to  walk  foramnsi^ 
meat ;  I  took  a  short  walk,  aod  come  back  agsio  neither  breathless  nor 
fatigued,— This  has  been  a  gloomy,  frigid,  n u genial  aummer;  but  of 
late  it  seema  to  mend  ;  e  htfar  the  heat  som«ftimes  metitioned,  but  I  do 
not  feel  it ;  1  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  And  mrana  of  aupporting 
a  wiuter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  i#  doing,  f  nd 
what  ou^ht  to  be  doing  in  the  world.  I  have  ao  company  h(^ce,  and 
shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for  conver8atioM*-*To  wish  you,  dfsr 
Sir,  more  leisure,  would  not  be  kind  ;  but  what  leisure  you  have,  you 
iDui»t  bestow  upon  rpe. 

St4>t.  16.  1  have  4>ow  let  you  alone  for  a  long  time,  haviog  indeed 
little  to  say.  Vou  charge  me  s/(M»f«^hat  unjustly  with  luxury.  At 
Clmtswortb,  you  should  remember,  that  ]  have  ei^ti^n  but  once  ;  and  the 
DoQtur,  with  whotn  1  live,  follows  a  milk  diiet*  1  grow  uo  fatter,  though 
my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by  ^l\y«ic,  n^vfr  faiht  me,-*l  now 
grow  weary  of  solitade,  atid  think  of  rNnoKing  next  i^eek  to  Lichfield,  a 
place  of  more  socit-ty,  but  otherwi^  of  leis  convenience*  When  1  am 
sallied,  )  KhaJI  write  again* — Of  th^  bot  weathec  that  you  mentionedL 
we  have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire  very  much,  and  for  myself  1  aeldoa 
feel  heat,  and  suppose  that  my  frigidity  io  the  efi^ct  of  my  dist^mpfr  • 
a  su^^pasition  which  naturally  lead^i  me  t^  hope  that  a  hotter  cUinatc 
may.  he  useful.     But  1  hope  to  at^ud  another  Enj^iab  winter. 

LichBeld,  Sept.  t9«  One  day  I  had  thrt^e  letters  aba^t  the  air  balloon : 
yours  was  far  the  best,  aod  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  frienda  in  th^ 
country  an  idea  of  thisapecirs  of  amusement*  in  afnua«'i^rDi  mere  amoiy^ 
ment,  I  am  afraid  it  musteod,  for  I  ^o  not  6ud  that  itscoufKcanbedc 
rected'«o.as  that  it  should  a<«rv^  any  purpoaaiofconmunicaiVOAl :  and  it  caa 
give  iu>  new  intelhgeaae  wf  the  atait^  ttreair.atdi%iWt  b^i^il^  till 
they  have  ascended  above  the  heigbt>f  mountains,  which  they  si  eat  pe«^r 
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KMy  to  dp.— I  catoc  hither  oa  theSTlh.  How  long  1  thall  stay*  1  hmve 
not  iletcrinioad.  Mj  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  Mthma  moch  remiit^d, 
iMt  I  hate  felt  myself  ■  little  declintog  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to  day  : 
^t  such  vicissitudes  must  be  expected.  One  day  may  be  worse  ihaa 
•aotller :  but  this  last  mouth  is  far  better  than  the  former  ;  if  the  next 
•bould  be  as  much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the  town  oa  my 
tiwto  legs* 

October  6*  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much  lament :  to  make 
pew  boUoontf,  is  to  repeat  the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a  method  of 
mounting  into  the  air,  and»  I  think,  are  not  likely  to  know  more.  The 
vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them ;  and  they  can  gratify 
DO  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them  to  greater  heights  than  we  can 
reach  without;  till  we  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountatost 
mk'hA  we  have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the  state  of  the  air  in  all  iHa 
aa^ioiia,  to  the  to^  of  Teneriffe,  aod  therefai^,  learn  nothing  from  those 
«4l»  OAvigate  m  balloon  below  the  clouds.  The  £r«t  experiment,  hovtf** 
Isver,  was  bold,  and  deserved  applause  snd  reward.  But  since  it  hia 
lican  ptrformad,  and  its  event  is  known,  I  had  rather  now  find  a 
•nadicitte  that  can  eaue  an  asthma. 

To  Mr»  Hoole,  Ashboom,  Aug.  7.  Since  I  wss  here,  1  have/ two 
little  letters  from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to  write.  But 
every  man  is  most  free  with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not  su^ 
pos^  that  they  can  suspect  him  of  intentiooel  incivility.-— Oile  reaion  for 
any  omisson  is,  tlmt  being  in  a  place  to  which  you  are  wholly  a  straiiger,  I 
have  DO  topics  ef  correspondence.  If  you  had  any  knowledge  of  AaU- 
hoome,  1  cottid  tell  yon  oftwo  Ashbourne  men,  who,  being  last  week 
caudemoed  at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  went  and  hanged  them^ 
aalvas  ia'  their  cell.  But  this,  however  it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  n 
podHng  to3K>u.— Your  kindness,  koow,l  would  make  yen  glad  to  bear 
•oaa  good  of  me,  but  1  have  not  much  ^ood  to  tell ;  if  1  grow  not  worse 
it  ia'  all  that  I  can  say.«— I  hdpe  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help  horn  her 
■tigralion.  Make  her  my  compliments,  and  write  again  to,  dear  Sir, 
yotir  aSectitonatc  servant. 


7b  Dr.  Bkracy.  August  t.  The  weather  you  know  baa  not  been 
h^nff';  I  am  now  reduced  to  thiok,  and  am  at  last  content  to  lalk  of 
fbe  wiKitlier.  Pride  moiit  have  a  Rill-.— -[  have  lost  dear  IVfr.  Allen  ;  and 
s#h<t|ta'ar  1  turn;  thvdead  or  th«r  dying  m«et  my  notice,  and  fotcv  my 
atMNilte  upfli^i  Hli!»ery  and  mortality.  Mrs.  Buruey'a  encape  from  sa 
■ioeh'  danger,  and-'  Hm  ease  afWr  so  much  pa<o,  thrown,  however,  some 
radl^ce  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prosfect.  Mey  her  recovery  be  per* 
fact,  and  her  eonsinuanc^  long.—  1  sflruggle  hard  fur  my  life.  Jtake 
|dl5^ic,  and  take  u»r ;  lUy  frieiKi*s  chariot  ia^  alwNys  ready.  We  have 
mn  thia  morning  twenty*four  miles,  and  could  ron  forty-eight  more* 
Bui  who  can  ma  the  race  with  death  f 
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Se(>t.  4*  [CoDcerniof;  a  primte  traoMCtioa,  in  lihicb  his  opiaioii  wil 
asked,  and  after  giving  it,  he  makes  the  folloviDg  reflections,  which  are 
applicable  on  ot^er  occasions.]  Nothing  deserves  more  compassion  than 
wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning ;  than  loss  oi  obliqay  suffered  bj 
one,  who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of  good  intentions,  wonders  why  be 
loses  that  kindness^  which  he  wishes  to  preserve  ;  and  not  knowing  his 
own  fault,  if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  nobody  will  tell  him,  goes  on  to 
offend  by  his  endeavours  to  please.  1  am  delighted  by  finding. that  our 
opinions  are  the  same,— 'You  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  continuiog 
to  write.     A  post  day  has  now  been  long  a  day  of  recreation. 

To  Mr*  Langtoru  Aug.  fd.  The  kindness  of  your  last  Utter,  and 
my  omission  to  answer  il,  begins  to  give  you,  even  in  my  o|Hoion,  a 
right  to  recriminate,  and  charge  me  with  forgetfnloess  for  the  absent. 
1  will,  therefore,  delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of  myself,  and  wish 
I  could  relate  what  would  please  either  myself  or  my  frieod.— Oa 
July  13,  I  left  London  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new  air  and 
change  of  place,  and  partly  excited  by  the  si<^k  man's  impatienct  of 
the  present.  1  got  to  LichGeld  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very  little 
fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation  to  find,  that  since  my 
last  visit  my  three  old  acquaintance  are  all  dead.— ^uly  20,  1  want 
to  Ashbourne,  where  I  have  been  till  now ;  the  houie  in  which  ne 
live  is  repairing.  I  live  in  too  much  solitude,  and  am  often  deeply 
dejected :  1  wish  we  were  nearer  and  rejoice  in  your  removal  to  Loa- 
don.  A  friend,  at  once  cheerful  and  serious,  is  a  great  acquisition. 
Let  us  not  neglect  one  another  for  the  little  time  which  providence 
allows  us  to  hope.-— Of  my  health  1  cannot  tell  you,  what  my  wishes 
persuaded  me  to  except,  that  it  is  much  improvtfd  by  the  season  or 
by  remedies.  I  am  sleepless  ;  my  legs  grow  weary  with  a  very  few  steps, 
and  the  water  breaks  its  boundaries  in  some  degree.  The  asthma, 
however,  has  remitted ;  my  breath  it  still  much  ob^itructed,  but  is 
more  free  than  it  was.  Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  torpid  days; 
1  read  very  little,  though  I  am  alone :  for  1  am  tempted  to  supply 
in  the  day  what  I  lost  in  bed.  This  is  my  history ;  like  all  other 
hibtorieb,  a  narrative  of  misery.  Yet  I  am  so  much  better  than  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  1  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  complain- 
ing. 1  now  yit  and  write  with  very  little  sensibility  of'pain  or  weak* 
uess;  but  wjien  I  rise,  I  shall  find  my  legs  betraying  me.  Of  tba 
money  which  you  mentioned,  I  have  no  immediate  need  ;  keep  it, 
however,  for  me,  unless  some  exigence  requires  it.  Your  papers  I 
will  »hew  you  certainly,  when  you  would  see  them;  but  I  am  a  little 
angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of  your  ovin  arceptum  ei  expettf 
stintf  and  think  a  little  time  might  be  spared  from  Aristophanes,  for 
the  res  /amiiiaru.  Forgive  me,  for  I  mean  wejU  1  hope,  dear  Sir, 
that  you  and  Lady  Rothes,  aud  all  the  younu  people,  too  many  to 
etiuiuerate,  arti^pell  and  happy.     God  blcM  you  ulU 
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T9  Mr.  Windham.  August.  The  tenderness  with  which  you  hate 
been  pleased  to  treat  me*  through  my  loug  illness,  neither  health  nor 
•ickness  can,  I  hope,  make  roe  forget;  and  you  are  not  to  suppose, 
that  after  we  psrted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  caa 
m  sick  man  say,'  but  that  he  is  sick  ?  His  thoughts  are  necessarily 
concentered  in  himself:  he  neither  receives  nor  can  give  delight ;  his 
enquiries  are  after  alleviations  of  pain,  and  his  efforts  are  to  catrh 
•ome  momentary  comfort. — Though  I  am  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of  its  wonders,  of  its  hills, 
its  waters,  its  caverns,  or  its  mines ;  but  I  will  tell  yon,  dear  Sir, 
what  I  hope  yoo  will  hear  with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a 
week  past,  my  asthma  has  been  less  afflictive, 

Lichfield,  October  8.  I  believe  you  had  been  long  enough  ac^ 
tquainted  with  the  phcBMmena  of  sickness,  not  to  be  surprised  that  a 
sick  man  wishes  to  be  where  he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to  every 
bod}'  but  himself  that  he  might  easily  be,  without  having  any  reso- 
lution to  remove.  1  thouglit  Ashbourne  a  solitary  place,  but  did  not 
come  hither  till  last  Monday. — i  have  here  more  company,  but  my 
health  for  this  last  week  has  not  advanced  ;  and  in  the  langnour  of 
dinrane  how  little  can  be  done?  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make  my 
next  remove,  1  cannot  tell ;  but  1  entreat  you,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me 
know  from  time  to  time,  where  you  may  be  found,  for  your  residence 
is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

To  Mr,  Daviti.  August  14.— The  tenderness  with  which  you 
Always  treat  me,  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for  having  omitted 
to  write  ic  so  long  a  separation ;  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  say  that  yon 
could  wish  Ho  hear.  All  has  been  hitherto  misery  accumulated  upou 
isisery,  disease  corroborating  disease,  till  yAterday  my  asthma  was  per- 
ceptibly and  unexpectedly  mitigated,  1  am  much  comforted  with  this 
short  relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it  may  <M>ntiuue  and 
improve.  I  have  at  pre«ent,  such  a  degree  of  ease,  as  not  only  may  ad- 
mit the  comforts,  but  the  duties  of  life.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Davies.— Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good  man. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ashbourne,  July  81.  The  tenderness 
with  which  I  am  treated  by  my  friends,  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so 
benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified.-*-!  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  with- 
out any  painful  fatigue,  and  on  Monday  came  hither,  where  I  purpose 
tu  stay  and  try  what  air  and  regularity  will  effect.  1  cannot  yet  per- 
suade myself  that  1  have  made  much  progress  in  recovery.  My  sleep  is 
little,  my  breath  is  very  much  encumbered,  and  my  legs  are  very  weak. 
The  water  has  encreased  a  little,  but  has  again  run  off.  Tiie  most  dif- 
tressiug  symptom  is  want  of  sleep. 

August  J 9*  Having  had  since  our  separation,  little  to  My  tl.nt 
could  please  yoa  or  myself  by  saying,  I  have  not  been  lavi>h  of  u»e!i«s 
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letters ;  but  I  ftatter  ttSysHt  that  yoti  m!!  purtake  ©I  A^  pfeMsre  with 
which  I  can  now  tell  yon  that  about  a  week  af  6,  f  fftlt  nKfdenly  a  tte- 
•rble  remission  of  rof  avthmH,  and  consequently  a  greater  lightiNM  6f 
action  and  motion. — Of  this  grateful  alhiviation  I  know  not  the  ^ose,  tm 
dare  depend  upon  its  continoance,  hot  while  rl  lasts  1  endeafoor  to  eitjoT 
it,  and  am  desirous  of  couitnonicating,  while  it  Utftt,  my  pleasure  to  mj 
friends. — Hitherto,  dear  Sir,  I  had  written  before  the  post,  which  stays 
in  this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought  roe  your  letter*  Mr.  D«?ies 
seems  to  have  represented  my  tittle  tendency  to  recovery  rn  terms  too 
splendid.  1  am  still  restless,  still  weak,  stilt  watery,  but  the  asthma  is 
less  oppressi^e.-^Poor  Ramsey  !  On  which  side  soever  I  torn,  oTortalify 
presents  its  formidable  frown.  I  left  three  old  friends  at  Lichfield,  when 
I  was  last  there,  and  now  found  them  all  dead.  1  no  sooner  lost  sight 
of  dear  Allen,  than  n  am  told  that  I  shaM  see  him  no  more.  That  we 
mast  all  dfe,  we  aitways  knew ;  I  wish  I  had'  sooner  remembenrd  it.  Oo 
not  think  me  intrusive  or  importunate,  if  I  now  call,  dear  Sir^  oo  yon  to 
remember  it.*' 

Sept.  S.  '*  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from'  the  cotirt  has  inter* 
cepted  your  furious  purpo8es.  I  could  not  in  any  case  have  approved 
•uch  public  violence  of  resentment,  and  should  have  considered  any  who 
ebcouraged  ity  as  rather  seeking  sport  for  themselves,  than  honour  fdr 
ft/Q*  Resentment  gratifieii  him  who  intended  an  injury,  and  paint  bidk 
unjustly  who  did  not  intend  it.** 

^f)t.  9*  **  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before  this  day»  because  I 
^I'nt  on  the  sixth  to  ChiCtaiworth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post  was 
gone'. — Mtiny  words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me  to 
convince  yon  what  j^:ratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor*! 
liberality  and  yoir  kind  offices.  I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was 
asked  by  the  Chancellor  would  have  been  refused,  bot  since  it  has,  we 
will  hot  tc^n  that  any  thing  has  been  asked. — I  hive  enclosed  a  letter  to 
the  Chancellor,  which  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  t6 
.seal  with  a  head,  or  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him  ;  had  1  sent 
it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  ofyou'r 
intervention.** 

Sept.  18.  <<  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would  have  given  me  a 
letter  from  you,  but  none  has  come.  Write  to  roe  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield.— I  think,  and  1  hope  am  i»ure,  that  I  still 
grow  better;  1  have  sometimes  ^ood  nights;  but  am  still  in  my  le^s 
weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go  to  Lichfield  in  hope  of  being  able 
to  pay  my  visits  on  foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches.— I  have  three  letters 
this  day  all  about  the  balloon  ;  I  could  have  been  cotent  with  one.  Da 
not  write  about  the  huHoon,  whatever  eUeyou  may  think  prof>er  to  say." 

October  2.  "  I  am  alwuys  pmud  of  your  approbation,  and  tbenrfort 
was  much  pleased  that  you  liked  my  Letter.  When  you  copied  it,  you 
invaded  the  Chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine.— The  refusial  I  did 
not  expect,  but  I  had  never  thought  much  about  it,  for  I   doubted  wbe 
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thiur  the  Chaacellor  had  so  oiiich  tenderDeti  for  me  as  tp  «sk.  He* 
hmng  keeper  of  the  King's  coDscieQce,  ought  ool  to  be  supposed  c#f>SH 
bje  of  an  improper  petition.— -All  is  Dot  gold  ibat  glitters,  as  we  bave 
often  been  told;  aud  the  f  dage  is  verified  ia  your  pisce  and  my  favour ; 
bat  if  what  happens  does  not  make  os  richer,  we  mu<ft  bid  it  welcome,  if 
it  makes  us  wiser.— »I  do  not  st  present  grow  better,  nor  much  worse ;  my 
hopes,  however,  are  somew  hot  abated,  and  a  vei^  ^reat  loss  is  the  lose  of 
hope,  but  1  struggle  on  as  I  can.'* 

Tq  Mr.  John  Nicholi.  Lichfield,  Oct.  $0  When  you  were  here, 
yoo  were  pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  incouveoieiipe. 
1  should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to  giveiio  skilful  a  lover  of  aolj« 
qoitiesany  information  about  my  native  place,  of  which,  however,  I  know 
not  much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is  knpwa.— Though 
1  have  not  given  you  any  amusement,  I  have  received  amusement  from 
yon.  At  Ashbourne,  where  1  had  very  little  company,  I  had  the  Intk 
to  borrow  }*  Mr.  Bowyer*s  LiXe ;"  a  book  so  full  of  cooeempora^y  his- 
tory, that  a  litemry  man  must  find  some  of  his  old  friends.  I  thouglit 
that  I  could,  now  and  then,  have  told  yo«  some  hints  worth  your  notice : 
and  perhaps  we  oiay  talk  a  life  oyer.  1  hope  we  shall  ba  much  toge- 
thor;  you  must  now  be  to  me  what  you  were  before,  aud  what  dear 
Mr.  AUen  was,  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away,  but  I  think 
he  was  a  very  good  man. — 1  have  made  little  pj^ress  in  recovery.  I  am 
Tery  weak,  and  very  sleepless:  but  I  live  on  aud  hope. 

Thi:i  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which  I  have  thus  brought  to- 
gether,  is  valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store  which   the  public ' 
already  has  of  Joho9on*9  writings,  aud  as  exhibitinj^  a  genuine  aud  noble 
specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither  ageaor  siekoe^s 
could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  cpay  be  observed,  that  bis  writings  in  every  way,  whetlier  for  the 
publip,  or  privately  to  bis  friends,  was  by  fits  and  starts;  for  we  see 
frequently,  that  many  letters  are  written  on  the  same  day.  When  he 
had  oace  overcome  his  aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose  desirous  t<rgo 
on,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  uQeai>y  reflection  of  delaying 
what  be  ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  illAOst 
whi(:b  he  endured,  his  mind  did  not  lose  its  powers.  He  translated  an 
O^  of  Horace,  which  is  printed  in  his  work^  aad  composed  several 
prayers.  I  sl^H  insert  one  of  them,  which  is  so  wise  and  energetic,  ^ 
pt^losppbical  and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its  affording  consolatioi^ 
tom^ny  ^  sincere  Christian,  when  in  a  slate  of  mind  to  which  I  beliiive 
the  beat  are  soiuetimes  liable. 

And  here  I  am  eiii^bled  fully  to  refute  a  very  unjust  reflection,  bj 
Sic Johp  Hawkiniu  both  agaios^  Dc  Jobos0O|>  end  his  faithful  serrfnt, 
H^u  Francis  Barber;  as  if  both  ^  ^miiad  heeo  goilty  of  ciilpMile 
neglect  towards  a  person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  ^i  Jojba  choo^ 
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to  call  a  relation  of  Dr.  JohntOD^t  The  fact  ity  that  Mr.  Hcely  «••  iral 
hit  relatioD  :  he  had  indeed  been  married  to  one  of  hit  oootint,  bat  tha 
had  died  without  having  children,  and  he  had  married  another  woman ; 
to  that  even  the  slight  connection  which  there  once  had  been  bj  alliance 
was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnsoni  who  had  shewn  very  great  liberality  to 
this  man  while  his  first  wife  was  alive,  as  has  appeared  in  a  former  part 
df  this  work»  was  humane  and  charitable  enoogh  to  continue  his  bounty 
to  him  occasionally  :  but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call  of  doty  upon 
him  or  upon  his  legatee  to  do  more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  will  confirm  what  I  bavf 
stated : 

TO  MR.  HEELT,  No.    5,  IN  PYE.STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, 

As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  to  soon  again  upon  me,  you  should 
at  least  have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply  your  present  want; 
you  cannot  suppose  that  1  have  .much  to  spare.  Two  guineas  is  at  moch 
as  you  ought  to  be  behind  w':th  your  creditor.<— If  you  wait  oo  Mr.Stra* 
han,  in  New-street,  Fetter-lane,  or  in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Stn** 
ban,  show  this,  by  which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two  gniotas, 
and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sillf.  JoBVtov. 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  hat 
unaccountably  viewed  John8on*s  character  and  conduct  in  almost  every 
particular,  with  an  unhappy  prejudice. 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  lime,  in  his  native  city,  for  which 
he  ever  retained  a  warm  affection,  and  which,  by  a  sudden  apostrophe, 
under  the  word  LtcA,  he  introduces  with  reverence,  into  hit  immortal 
Work,  "The  English  Dictionary; — Salve  magna  parens  T*  While 
here,  he  felt  a  revival  of  all  the  tenderness  of  filial  affection,  an  instance  of 
which  appeared  in  his  ordering  the  grave-stone  and  inscription  over  Eli- 
zabeth Blaney  to  be  substantially  and  carefully  renewed.^ 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman,  with  whom  he  now  formed 
an  intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom,  he  mentioned  that 
he  could  not  in  general  accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful  son. 
Once,  indeed,  (said  he,)  I  was  disobedient;  I  refused  to  attend  my 
father  to  Uttoxeter-market.  Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few  years  ago  1  desired  to  atone  for 
this  fault.  I  wei^,  to  Uttozeter  in  very  bad  weather,  and  stood  for 
a  considerable  time  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  oo  the  spot  where  ny  fii* 
ther*s  stall  used  to  stand.  In  contrition  I  ttood|  and  I  hope  the  pen* 
ance  was  expiatory. 
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I  told  him  (tajt  Mim  Sewtrd)  in  oneof  my  latest  ▼isitt  to  liimt  of  a 
wonderfal  lairoed  ptg»  which  I  bad  teen  at  Nottiogham ;  and  which  did 
alt  that  we  have  obtenred  exhibited  by  dogs  and  horses.  The  subject 
•mosed  him.  Then,  (said  he,)  the  pigs  are  a  race  oojustly  calum- 
niated. Pig  has,  it  seems,  uot  been  wanting  to  mamg  but  mais  to  pig. 
We  do  not  allow  iiiite  for  his  education,  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old. 
Mr.  Henry  \^hite,  who  was  present,  observed  that  if  this  instance  'had 
happened  in  or  before  Pope's  time,  he  wonld  not  have  been  justified  in 
instancing  the  swine  as  the  lowest  decree  of  grovelling  instinct.  Dr.  John- 
son seemed  pleased  with  the  observation,  while  the  person  who  made  it 
proceeded  to  remark,  that  great  torture  must  have  been  employed,  ere  the 
iodocility  of  the  animal  could  have  been  snbdued.— Certainly  (said 
.the  Doctor;)  but  (turning  to  me,)  how  old  is  your  pig?  1  told  him, 
three  years  old.  Then  (said  he,)  the  pig  has  no  cause  to  complain ; 
he  would  have  been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been  educated,  and 
protracted  existence  is  a  good  recompence  for  very  considerable  degrees 
of  torture. 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  recovery,  and  as  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  no  longer  devoted  to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
wonld  natuimlly  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  comfortable  house  of  his 
beloved  wife's  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he  began  it.  Bot  there 
was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  iplrll,'  and  however  complicated  dis- 
.  eases  might  depress  ordinary  mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and  ac- 
knowledged the  inbitiUM  amimum  Caiwm*  Such  was  bis  intellectual 
ardour  -even  at  this. time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend.  Sir  1  look  upon 
every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance.  Of 
.London,  so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and  variety  of 
inteUectual  entertainment,  tfuLi  he  languished  when  absent  from  it,  his 
.niod  having  become  quite  luxurious  from  the  long  habit  of  enjoyiag 
tbe  metropolis;  and,  therefore,  although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with 
Irieods  who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere 
affection,  he  still  found  that  such  conversation  as  Londou  affords,  could 
.be  found  nowhere  else.  These  feelinga^  joined,  probably,  to  some  flat* 
teriug  hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  l«ondoo, 
who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him  without  accepting  fees,  made 
bim  resolve  to  return  to  the  capital. 


TO  MR.  HECTOR,  IN  BIRMINGHABf. 

bbaR  sir, 

I  did  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday  morning,  and  then  I  sent  Fran- 
cis to  see  the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not  go  myself.  I  staid  at  Oxford 
till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily  to  London. 
I  am  as  1  was,  and  having  seen  Dr.  Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the  squills ; 
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Iml,  vWatcter  be  Ifaeir  iBmrfpikm  vorU  aivit  •dob  pint  wmwj.  Let 
yw  Unuk  tcmoslj  op  omw  datjw-*!  tcsd  0 j  |pia4e«c  rctpccU  to  dear  li«b 
Cm»1m  t  lei  me  li»«e  the  praj«rt«f  belli.  We  bswe  ell  liveci  long,  ae^ 
pDQsl  soon  pert.  Gob  bete  mtrcf  00  es»  fiir  the  Bike  ef  our  Loao 
j|E»pt  Cheist.      AiBcn, 

I  ea,  Ac 
luiQdoo,  NpT.  47»  1#84.  .S4Mt  Jo|l«tov« 

Hit  ODrresfNmdeiic^  «ith  me,  efter  bit  letter  oe  tbe  sehiect  ef  b^ 
istllio^  hi  Londeii,  tbell  now,  eo  fer  at  is  proper,  be  produced  io  ooe 


Jaly  ^ff  he  wrote  to  me  from  Afthboume :  On  the  14th  I  ceme  to 
Lichfield,  and  found  every  body  glad  eooogh  to  tee  mr.  On  the  dOib 
1  caoir  hither,  and  found  ^  houte  halfrbuilt,  of  very  oocorofortal^le  ap- 
pearance ;  but  my  own  room  hat  been  altered*  That  a  hum  worn  with 
diteatet,  in  hit  teveoty^Faecond  or  third  jtiar,  thould  condemn  pert  of  hit 
remaining  life  to  pats  among  ruint  and  robbith,  and  that  00  ioconsidetr 
pUe  party  appears  to  me  very  strange. — i  l^now  that  yo«r  kinduesa 
makes  you  impatient  to  know  tbe  state  of  my  health,  in  which  I  caanat 
boast  of  much  improvemeot.  I  came  through  the  joamey  without  raach 
inconvenience,  but  when  I  attempt  aelf^motion  I  fiod  my  legs  we»k,  and 
my  breath  rery  short ;  this  day  I  have  been  much  ditordf  red.  I  have 
no  company ;  the  Doctor  is  busy  in  his  (elds,  aud  goes  to  bed  at  nine, 
but  we  seem  formed  for  differeot  elemeols  ;  1  hate,  therefore,  all  my 
aipusement  to  seek  within  myself. 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  tpiritt,  a  letter  filled  with  dejection  sod 
fretfnlDess,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  anxious  apprehensions  coo* 
cerniog  bim,  on  account  of  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  me  ;  his  an- 
swer  was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach,  for  a  tnnposed  rhsrge  of  afi^ctw 
|u^  discontent,  and  indulppng  the  vanity  of  complaint.  It,  however, 
pr5>ceeded,  Writv  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I  cooiMdervoor 
f.delity  and  tenderness  as  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  which  are  ?et  left 
fne,  and  sincerely  with  we  coold  be  nearer  to  each  other.— ♦♦••♦•••, 
—My  dear  friend,  life  is  very  thort,  and  very  uncertain  ;  let  us  spend  it 
lis  well  at  we  can.  My  worthy  neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me 
a«i  well  as  yon  can.  Pay  ray  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell.*-«No- 
^hing  ailed  roe  at  that  lime ;  let  your  Kuperstition  at  la<t  have  an  end. 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  written  alight 
hurt  me,  he  two  days  afterwards,  Jnly  88,  wrote  To  me  again,  gi^ng 
ipe  an  account  of  his  snfferings  ;  after  which,  he  thus  proceeds ;  Before 
this  letter,  you  will  have  had  one  which  I  hope  you  will  uot  take  arnins  ; 
for  it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly  intended.  •«*••.• 
Spartam  quam  )iacius  es  oma  ;  make  the  most  of  your  lot,  and  compare 
^oufself  not  with  the  few  that  are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitude 

that  are  below  you.     — — .     G6  steadily  forwards  with  lawful  buti- 

pets  or  honest  divertious.     •  Be  (<»  Temple  sayt  of  the  DotchmenJ 
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witll  when  you  dre  not  i/i^  and  pleased  when  fou  a^e  noi  dngrj^J*  -    ■"■ 
This  may  tieem  bat  an  ill  return  for  your  teuderoess  ;  but  I  meao  it  well; 
for  I  lo?e  yoQ  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity.     Pay  my  respects  to  dear 
Mrs.  Bbi welly  and^teach  the  young  oneir  to  love  nie. 

I  anfdrtunately  Was  so  mudh  indisposed  during  a  considerable  pert  of 
the  year,  that  it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not»  in  my  power 
to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as  formerly,  or  without -expresaiog  such 
complaints  as  oflRended  him.  Having' conjured  him  not  to  do  me  the  in*^ 
justice  of  charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was  with  much  regret  long 
•ileDt«    His  last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and  affected  me  very  tenderly : 


to  JAMES  fiOSWELL,  ESQ. 

i>EA]i  tik, 

I  bare  this  summer  sometimes  amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed^ 
b«t,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  verj  much.  My  legs  are  ex^ 
tremely  weak^  and  my  breath  very  short,  and  the  water  is  now  eo^ 
creasing  upon  me.  In  this  uncomfortable  state  your  letters  u»ed  to 
fclieve  a  what  h  thd  I'eason  that  I  liave  them  no  l6nger  ?  Are  yoii 
aick,  or  are  you  sullen  f  Whatever  be  the  reason,  if  it  be  lest  thatf 
necessity^  drite  it  away ;  and  of  tbe  ithort  life  that  we  have,  makcf 
tte  best  use  f^r  yourself  and  for  your  friends.  •••••*•  I  am  tome^ 
fbnes  afraid  that  your  omissioo  to  write  has  tome  real  causei  and 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  nift  sick,  and  that  nothing  ill  ka# 
befallen  deUr  Mrs*  Boswell,  or  any  of  your  family^ 

I  am,  9ir|  yonrs^  &c. 
Licbfield,  Nov.  S,  1784.  Sam.  Jowaserit. 

I  uow  relieve  the  readers  of  this  H^ork  frontf  any  farther  perscmsjf 
I^Qtice  of  its  author;  who,  if  be  should  be  thought  to  have  intrudeif 
btmself  too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests  them  to  consider  the 
(ecpliar  plan  of  hit  biographical  uodertakiogw 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metropolis,  both  tfa«  asthma  andf 
dropsy  became  more  violent  and  distres»foK  He  had  for  some  tim^ 
kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the  state  of  his  ilTne«B,  and  the  remedies^ 
which  be  uied,  under  the  title  of  iE^rt  Ephemerii,  wbtch  he  b<*^«if 
•n  the  6lh  of  July,  but  continued  it  uo  longer  thau  the  8th  of  No-»' 
Member;  6iiding,  I  suppose,  thatit  was  a  ntfouroful  and  Onavuiling 
feg^ster.  It  is  in  my  pos«easion ;  aud  is  ifritten  with  great  care  aiicf 
accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  did  not  fail.  A  very  few  days  t>efore 
bb  death  be  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  NichoU,-  h  list  of  the 
authors  of  the  Universal   History,  mflstttiouing  their  several  shares  iir 
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thmt  work.  It  has,  according  to  hit  direction,  been  depoaited  in  the 
BritUh  Museum,  nod  is  printed  in  the  Geotleman'a  Magnttue  for 
t>eoernber»  1764. 

During  hit  sleepltM  nights  he  amused  himself  by  translating  inte 
Latin  verse,  from  the  Greeks  mauy  of  the  epigrams  in  the  JtUkakgiM. 
These  translations,  with  some  other  poems  by  him  in  Latia,  he  gare 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Laogtooi  who,  having  added  a  few  notes,  sold  them 
to  the  booksellers  for  i.  small  snm  to  be  given  to  some  of  Johnson's 
relations,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  tbey  are  printed  in  the 
collection  of  his  works* 

A  very  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as  to  Johnson's  deficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  partly  owiog  to  the  modesty 
with  which,  from  knowing  how  much  there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to 
meotion  his  own  comparative  acquisitions.     \Vben  Mr.  Cumberland 
talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragmenU  which  are  so  well  illnatratedm 
**  The  Observer,*'  and  of  the  Greek  dramatists  in  general^  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  insuflkiency  in  that  particular  brandi  of  Greek  liteia^^* 
tnre.    Yet  it  may  be  said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good  Gi«ek 
^holar.     Dr.  Charles  Burney,  the  younger,  who  is  uoivenally  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  best  judges^  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of  tbia  age  who 
are  very  emient  for  their  skill  in  that  noble  language,  has  aaanred  ae, 
that  Johnson  could'  give  n  Greek  word  for  almost  every  English  one ; 
and  that  although  not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the  lan» 
guage,  he,  upon  some  occasions  diKovered,  even  in  these,  a  consider* 
able  degree  of  critical  acumen.     Mr.   Dalzel,  I^rofessor  of  Greek  at 
Edinburgh,   whose  skill  in  it  is  unquestionable/  mentioned  to  me,  in 
very  liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him  by  John- 
son, in  a  conversation  which  the}'  had  iu  London  concerning  that  lao* 
guage.     As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  Latin 
scholars  in  modern  times,  let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  some  additionsi 
splendonr  from  Greek. 

I  tihall  now  ful6l  my  promise  of  exhibiting  specimens  of  various  sorts 
of  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 

Ill  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Iri»h  Academy,  1787,"  there 
is  an  **  Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Burro wes,  whose  res(>ect  for  the  great  object  of  his  criticism 
is  thus  evinced  in  the  concluding  paragraph:  **  I  have  singled  him  out 
from  the  whole  body  of  £ngliih  writers,  because  his  universally  acknow« 
ledged  beauties  would  be  most  apt  to  induce  imitation ;  and  I  have  treat* 
ed  ruther  on  his  fsutts,  than  his  perfections,  because  an  essay  might  com- 
prise all  the  observations  1  could  make  upou  his  faults,  while  volumes 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on  his  perfectionn." 

Mr.  Burrowes  has  analyieil  the  composition  of  Johnson,  and  pointed 
out  its  peculiarities  with  much  ocuteness ;  and  I  would  recommend  a 
Careful  perusal  of  his  Essay  to  those,  who  being  captivated  by  the 
union  of  fierspicuity  and  splendour  which  the  writings  of  Johnson  cou* 
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taia  without  having  •  tuiBcieot  portion  of  hit  vigoar  of  niiid,  may  be  in 
daogtr  of  becoming  b«()  copjittt  of  bia  manner.  I  however,  cannot  but 
obienre  to  hit  credit,  that  this  learned  gentleman  hat  himself  caught 
00  mean  degree  of  the  expansion  and  harmony,  which,  indepeudfiit  of 
all  other  circumstances,  characterise  the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay  appearn,  we  find,  **  If 
it  be  said  that  io  societies  of  this  sort,  too  much  attention  is  frequently 
bestowed  on  subjects  barren  and  speculative,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
no  one  science  i»  so  little  connected  with  the  rot,  as  not  to  afford 
many  principles  whose  use  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  science 
to  which  they  primarily  belong;  and  that  0*0  proposition  is  so  purely 
theoretical  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  apparent  connection  between  duration  and  the  cy- 
cloidal  arch,  the  properties  of  which,  duly  attended  to,  have  furnished 
OS  with  our  be»t  regulated  methods  of  measuring  time ;  and  he  who  baa 
made  himself  roanter  of  the  nature  and  affections  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
is  not  awiire  that  he  has  advanced  considerably  towards  ascertaining  tha 
proportionable  density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances  from  the  surfact 
af  the  earth. 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson^s  style  are  innumerable.  Their 
general  method  is  to  accuronlate  hard  words,  without  considering,  that, 
although  he  was  fond  of  introducing  them  occasionally,  there  is  not  a 
single  sentence  in  all  his  writings  where  they  are  crowded  together,  aa 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  following  imaginary  Ode  by  him  to  Mrs.  TbralOf 
which  appeared  in  the  news-papers. 

Ctrwimal  eoeior^i  vidmaU  daoM;, 
OpinsU  tlioa  tlils  f ifaatic  fmaic, 

Pr^cumbing  at  thy  shrine ; 
Shall,  cattumitd  by  thy  cbaraif* 
A  eaplivt  la  tby  ambitnt  anas, 

Ptrfwmallf  be  thiac  ? 

This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are  totally  nnlika  the  ori* 
ginal,  which  the  writers  imagined  they  were  turning  into  ridicule.  There 
is  not  similarity  enough  for  burlesque  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  *<  Prose  on  several  occasions,'*  has  a  letter  from 
Lexiphaoes ;  containing  proposals  for  a  Giouary  or  Vocahulari^  of  the 
Vulgar  TVmgtfe:  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  Dictionary.  It 
n  evidently  meant  as  aaportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose  style 
is  thus  imitated,  without  being  grossly  overcharged.  It  is  easily  to  fore* 
see,  that  the  idle  and  illiterate  will  complain  that  I  have  increas<fd  their 
labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminish  them  ;  and  that  I  have  explained 
what  is  more  easy  by  what  is  more  difficult-— tgwolrm  pet  igMiiu$»  1 
expect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  acknowle«l{;ments  <if  the  learned. 
He  who  is  buried  in  scholastic  retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblicii 
pf  the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of  the  polite,  will  at  oace  com- 
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prehend  the  difinitlom^  and  be  grateful  for  such  a  •ewKKitfble  mod  •< 
•try  elacidatinn  of  his  roother«too^iie.  Aimexed  to  this  letter  b  •  abort 
speeimen  of  the  work»  thrown  together  in  a  vagoe  and  detuUory  maDaer, 
not  even  adhering  to  Hipkabetical  concatenation* 

The  seriont  imitators  of  Johnson's  style,  whether  inteotioDclly  or  by 
the  imperceptible  effect  of  its  strength  and  animation,  are,  as  I  have  had 
already  occasion  to  observe,  so  many,  that  I  might  introdace  quotations 
from  a  numerous  body  of  writers  in  our  laiiguage,  since  be  appeared  » 
the  literary  world.     I  shall  point  out  the  following  ; 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  D.  D. 

tn  other  parts  of- the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  appears  as  Lord 
of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals  which  be  hat 
taioed  and  reduced  to  tabjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  tlit 
horse  which  he  has  reared,  or  tends  his  numeroos  herds  which  furnish 
Mm  both  with  food  and  clothing;  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel 
d^le,  and  avails  himself  of  its  persevering  strength ;  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  reiu-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people 
of  Kamschatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over 
the  inferior  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  num,  and 
among  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  tUs,  hii 
douMnioD  it  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects  ;  a  aMS' 
ter  without  servants ;  and  must  perform  every  operation  by  the  serrogtb 
of  his  own  arm. 

EDWARD  GIBBON,   ESQ. 

Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  posver  is  of  the  most  im- 
perious and  unsociable  nature,  since  the  pride  pf  one  man  requires  the 
submission  of  the  inultitnde.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of 
Society  lote  their  force,  and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  cf  victory,  the  despair 
of  success,  the  memory  of  past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangertr 
all  contribnte  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of  pity. 

MISS  BURNET. 

My  family,  mistaking  ambition  for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  hare 
long  planned  a  Hplendid  connection  for  roe,  to  which,  though  my  iw' 
variable  repugnance  has  stopped  any  advance^,  their  wishes  and  their 
views  immoveably  adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to 
no  other.  I  dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success  ; 
I  know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by 
com  maud. 
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HEVBREND  MR.  NARES. 

la  SB  enlightened  and  improving  age,  mnch  perhaps  it  not  to  be  np* 
prehended  from  the  ioroadt  of  mere  caprice ;  at  such  a  period  it  wi4t 
generally  be  perceived,  that  neediest  irrrgolarity  is  the  worst  of  all  de- 
formities, and  thiit  nothing  ia  so  tmly  elegant  in  language  as  the  tiiD- 
plicity  of  unviolated  analogy. «»Rn I es  will,  therefoK ,  be  observed,  ao 
far  as  they  iire  known  and  acknowledged  :  bnt,  at  the  same  time.  Hie 
desire  of  improrvment  having  been  once  excited  will  not  remain  inactive  ; 
find  its  eflForts,  unless  assisted  by  Isnowterige,  as  aaoch  as  they  af^ 
pnMDpted  by  zeal,  will  not  ohfrequently  be  fonnd  pernicious ;  to  that 
the  very  persons  whose  intention  it  is  to  perfect  the  instmment  of  reason, 
will  deprave  and  disorder  it  unknowingly.  At  such  a  time,  then,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  necessary  that  the  analogy  of  Isngnage,  ahoold  be 
fully  examined  and  understood  ;  that  its  rales  should  be  carefnlly  lai<jl 
down ;  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  known  how  much  itecmtaius,  whidi 
being  already  right  should  be  defended  from  change  and  violation ;  bow 
much  it  hait  that  demands  amendment ;  and  how  much  that,  for  fear  of 
greater  inconveniences,  must,  perhaps,  be  lef^,  unaltered,  though 
irregular. 

A  distinguished  author  in  **  The  Mirror,*'  a  periodical  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  has  imitated  Johnson  very  closely.  Thus  in  No.  l6. 
—•The  effecttof  th«  return  of  spring  have  been  frequently  remarked  as 
well  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
The  reviving  power  of  this  season  has  l>een  traced  from  the  fields  to  tlie 
herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  t6  man. 
Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as  prevailing  tbrongh  universal  Nahire, 
animating  the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and  the  pipe  tff 
the  shepherd. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tnnbridge-ichool,  appears  to 
have  the-  imiari  aveo  of  Johnson^s  style  perpetnally  in  hit  mind  :  and 
to  his  assiduous,  thoogh  not  servile,  study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascril>e 
the  extensive  popolsrity  of  his  writings.  / 

In  his  **  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,**  No.  9,  we-find  ihe  fofloviog 
passage :— The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed  be  deferred  tilt  the 
approach  of  manhood.  When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the  modes 
pretcri(>ed  by  oCir  forefathers,  then  may  the  file  be  used.  The  firm 
substance  will  bear  attrition,  and  the  lustre  then  acqoired  will  bednrable 
There  is  however,  one  in  No.  11»  which  is  blown  op  into  socb  turni* 
dity  as  to  be  tmly  ludicrous.  The  writer  means'to  tell  us,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  have  run  into  debt  by  extnMUganea,  will-aell 
their  votes  io  avoid  an  arrest,  which  ha  thus  €X|trasaci  ;-«Tbeyiarhd  boild 
bouses  and  collect  costly  iii^ures  mad  furniloras,  with  th»  moaay  wima 
lioncst  artisao  or  oMcfaaoiCt  m'Mbt  very -glad  alt#«Mmip«ia»ulfiwiD  the 
hmi^  of  a  \mliSt  kf  aaale  ff  tJbtir  eeiMitofial  mVm^* 
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But  I  thiok  the  raott  perfect  imitmtioii  of  Jobosoo  it  a  profested  ont, 
entitled  •<  A  Criticivm  oo  Gniy't  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- Yard,*"  said 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  Young»  Professor  of  Greek,  at  Glaagow,  and  of 
which  let  him  have  the  credit  unlets  a  better  title  can  be  shewn.  It  has 
not  only  the  particularities  of  Johnson's  style,  but  that  ireiy  species  of 
literary  discussion  and  illustration  for  which  he  was  emiuent.  Hw'ing 
already  quoted  so  much  from  others,  1  shall  refer  the  curious  to  thii 
performance,  with  an  assurance  of  much  entertainment. 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  of  any  imitations  of  Johnson's  style, 
every  good  judge  must  see  that  they  are  obviously  difierent  from  the 
original ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded 
with  its  peculiarities ;  and  the  powerful  sentiment  to  which  it  is  suited 
is  not  to  be  found. 

Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  relations  seemed  to  grow  warmer 
as  he  approached  nearcfr  to  the  time  when  he  might  hope  to  see  them 
again.  It  probably  appeared  to  him  that  he  should  upbraid  himself  with 
unkind  inattention,  where  he  to  leave  the  world  without  having  paid  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

TO  MR.  GREEN,  APOTHECARY  AT  LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  my  Father,  Mother,  and  Brother, 
to  be  all  engraved  on  the  large  size,  and  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St. 
MichaelVchurch,  which  I  request  the  clergyman  and  church-wardens  to 
permit. 

The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  pluce  of  interment,  that  the 
stone  may  protect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the  stone  be  deep,  massy,  aod 
hard ;  and  do  not  let  the  difference  of  ten  poundi,  or  more*  defeat  oar 
purpose. 

I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will  pay  you  ten  more, 
which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  purpose.  What  more  is  wanted  shall  be 
sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all  possible  haste  may  be  made,  for  I  with  to  have 
it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  Sir,  that  you  receive 
this.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoHNsoy« 

JDec.  3,  1784. 

TO  MRJ«  LUCY   PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

1  am  very  ill  and  desire  your  prayers.  I  have  sent  Mr.  Green  the 
Epitaph,  and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for  ten  pounds. 

1  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the  chapel  of  Bromley,  in 
Kent.    The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  of  which  this  is  th€  English,    [Hers  a 
translation.] 
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That  it  is  dooe  I  thought  fit  that  you  should  know.  What  care  will 
be  taken  of  us,  who  can  tell  ?  May  God  pardon  end  bless  us  for  Jetot 
Cbrisfssake. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson* 

.  My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold  Samuel  Johnson  preparing  him* 
•elf  for  that  doom,  from  which  the  most  exalted  powers  afford  no  exemp«^ 
tiou  to  man.  Death  had  always  been  to  him  nn  ohject  of  terror  ;  so  that, 
though  by  no  means  happy,  he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at 
, which  many  wondered.  At  any  time  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  very  much' 
pleased  to  be  told  thai  he  looked  better. 

His  own  state-  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  appear  truly  rational :  and 
m^jf  perhaps,  impress  the  unthinking  with  seriousness. 

You  know,  says  he,  I  never  thought  confidence  with  respect  to  futurity, 
any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or  a  good  man.  Bravery  hat 
DO  place  where  it  can  avail  nothing ;  wisdom  impresses  strongly  the  con« 
sciousness  of  those  faults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggravation  ; 
and  goodness,  always  wishing  to  be  better,  and  deputing  every  de- 
ficience  to  criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary  corruption^ 
never  dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor  what 
is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  but  what  must  be  the  condition  of 
Lim  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among  the  best, 
or  among  the  good?  Such  must  be  his  dread  of  the  approaching  trial, 
as  will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  it 
leaving  for  ever ;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue 
to  feign. 

His  i;reat  fear  of  death  and  the  strange  dark  manner  in  which  Sir 
John  Hawkins  imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he  expressed  on  account 
of  offt-nces  with  which  he  charged  himself,  may  give  occasion  to'  in- 
jurious suspicions,  as  if  there  nad  been  something  of  more  than  ordi« 
pifry  criminality  weighing  upon  his  conscience.     On  that  account,  there« 
fore,  as  well  as  from  the  regard  to  truth  which  he  inculcated,  I  aiu  to 
mention,  (with  all  possible  respect  and  delicacy,  however,)  that  his  coo* 
duct,  after  he  came  to   London,  and  had  associated  with  Savage  and 
others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one  respect,  an  when  he  was  o 
][0unger  man.     It  was  well  known,  that  his  amorouii  inclinations  litere^' ^ 
uncommonly  strong  and  impetuous.     He  owned  to  many  of  hit»  friends,  '* 
that  he  used  to  take  women  of  the  town  to  tavern*,  and  hear  thrm  relate 
their  history-^ln  short,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that,  like  mnny  other ^ 
good  and  pious  men,  amon^  whom  we  may  place  the  apostle  Paul  upon 
his  own  authority,   Johution  was  not  free  from  propensities  which  wt-ie 
ever  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,— and  that  in  his  combate  with 
them,  he  was  sometimes  overcome. 
No.  12,  6  C 
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HM  Ui  tfie  f^rftfilDe  fttfA '  rice«c'rcftnf  ^nfe:  lei  them  ddI  thvdght* 
VHitj  iky  tMfC  JdhDvoM  i^lift  t^  h^p6cr{te,  or  that  hii  f^riDeipfei  were  oaC 
firm,  because  Ins  practice  was  not  UDiforinly  conformable  it  what  h9 
professed. 

Lit  the  qne^^'tibn  be  considered  independent  of  moral  and  religious  as* 
•ociations ;  and  uo  man  will  deny  that  thousands  in  many  instances,  act 
againllt  convictjoiu  Is  a  prodigal,  for  ^xaijiple,  in  fiypbcriie,  i^hei  be 
ov(os  he  IS  satisfied  that  his  exiraTagance  will  brih^  Ititt  t6  ruin  and 
misery  i  We  are  siire  ne  believes  it ;  but  imm<!diate  inclinatiori,  itr^gtb* 
^ed  by  indulgence,  prevails  over  that  belief  in  inflaebcibg  bis  ^rtfAM^ 
Why  tbeh  shiiji  credit  be  refused  to  the  sincerity  of  those  ifhd  acU^« 
ledge  their  perauatiion  of  moral  and  religious  diitjr  yet  sonletim^s  MI  df 
living  as  it  reqbires  i  I  heard  L)r«  Johnsoii  once  observe,  Thefe  isiiifdie* 
thing  noble  in  telling  the  truth  tbodgb  it  condemns  6n^*s  self.  Add  one 
who  said  in  his  presence,  He  had  no  notion  ot  people  being  lii  etfrfaest  in 
their  good  professions,  wbose  practice  was  not  suitable  to  tht^ini,  witt  tboi 
reprimanded  by  him:— Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ighdrabt of  hui^ab flitare 
as  not  to  know  that  a  man  ibay  be  very  sincere  in  ^ood  prindpl^  #itbi 
out  having  jgood  practice. 

Bot  let  no  msn  encourage  or  soolHe  himself  in  preHnibptubut  rid, 
from  knowing  that  Johnson  was  Koibetimes  hurried  into  iudui^Udft 
which  he  thought  cnminah  t  hnve  exhibited  this  circiiinitab^  is  a 
shade  in  so  great  a  charscter,  both  frohi  my  sacred  love  o^  truib,  and  to  . 
iihew  that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scrupulous  as  He  has  beeii  repr^died  ' 
by  those  who  imagine  that  thie  sins,  of  which  a  de^p  sense  was  upon  Hii 
mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  trifles  as  podrihg;  milk  Into  his  t#a 
on  Good-Friday.  His  understanding  will  be  defended  by  my  stat^m^tft* 
if  his  consistency  of  conduct  be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  thkt  wute 
man  would,  for  momentary  gratiBcations,  deliberately  subject  hitlilelf 
to  suffer  such  uneasiness  as  we  6nd  was  experieiiced  by  Jbhnson  ib  r^ 
viewing  his  conduct  as  compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethics  bt"  the 
go<«pel  ?  Let  the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remeaibrance  :  O,  Godf 
giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power  I  was  created,  kbd  hf 
whose  provictence  I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  roe  with  tendefb^ 
and  mercy  ;  grant  tliat  I  may  not  have  been  created  to  be  finally  des* 
troyed ;  that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wickedb^it. 
— O,  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity  ;  look  down  upbb  me, 
and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin. — Almighty  and  most 
merciful  Father,  who  ha»t  continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant 
that  by  longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sinful  pleasures,  anj 
more  careful  of  eternal  happiness. — Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to 
increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  my  isge  advances  let  me  become  more  pure 
in  my  thoughts,  more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy 
laws.  Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to  thy 
laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce  true  con- 
trition and  efiectual  repenUnce ;  so  that  when  I  tball  be  dialled  into 
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nformatiou  have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesai>  Chritt't  take.  Amco. 

Such  was  the  distreat  of  mind,  such  the  peoitence  of  Johnsoo,  id  bit 
hours  of  privacy,  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his  Maker.  His  ftn- 
eeriiyt  therefore,  must  appear  to  every  candid  min<i  uoqfpestiopable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequencic  tp  hl^P  ^D  y}Pfff  ^fCt  fhfXp  was  in  thisex* 
cellent  man*s  conduct  no  fals^  piij|icipl.e  of  commul.lition,  pp  deliberate 
indulgence  in  sin,  in  considehitioo  of  a  counterbalance  of  doty*  Hit 
offending,  and  his  repenting,  were  distinct  and  separate:  and  when  we 
consider  his  almost  unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  inflexible  inte* 
grity,  his  constant  piety,  who  wiU  dare  to  ca»t  a  stone  at  ^iro  ?  Besid9» 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  offence  in* 
dicating  badness  of  heart,  any  thing  dishonest,  Kmsc,  or  maUgnant ;  but, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in  an  extraordiniry  degree  :  so 
that  even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgments  of  himself,  (Easter-eve,  17B1,) 
while  he  says,  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits ;  lie  is  ot>liged  to  owb, 
I  hope  that  since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious  relec* 
tions,  in  my  submission  to  God,  and  my  benevolence  to  man. 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of 
my  biographical  work,  and  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious 'concerning  it* 
I  trust  that  I  have  got  through  it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  to  truth» 
«*«to  my  friend,— -and  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can  I 
apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the  knowledge  of  th^  .img«* 
larities  of  Johnson,  guarded  as  I  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing  that 
Addison  and  Parnell  were iixtemperate  in  the  nse  of  wine ;  fthifih  he  him- 
self, in  his  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and  pious  men,  has  not  for* 
l>orae  to  record* 

it  is  not  my  intention  lo  give  a  very  minate  detail  of  .the  p|^i;^iciUv< 
«f  Joboson's  remaining  days,  of  nhorn  it  .was  poyv  e^dei\t,  ^b«t.th^,cri%ia 
was  fast  approaching,  when  he  must  **  die  like  mem,  and/aU  tks.i^/^fh 
Pfimces.*^  Yet  it  will  be  instructive^  as  well  as  gratifying  .to  thecufipsity 
of  my  readers,  to  record  a  few  circomatances,  on.iheauiheolicity  pf  w.hifh 
they  may  perfectly  rely,  as  I  have  been  at  |hc  uUvost  pains  to  obtaio  pn 
ttoeurate  account  of  his  last  illness,  from  the  best  authority. 

Dr.  Ueberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr*  BiUt<r,  j^* 
sicieos,  generously  attended  him,  without  accepting  any  .fees,  as  did  Mr* 
Cmikfliank,  snrg^n ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  frooa  professional  skill 
and  ability,  was  tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable*  lie  himself, 
indeed,  having,  on  account  of  iiis  very  bad  constitution,  .been  per|ietoally 
applying  himself  to  medical  inquiries,  united  his  own  efforts  wiih  thaae 
«f  .the  gentlemen  who  attended  iiim  ;  and  imagining  that  the  dropsical 
collection  of  water  which  oppreaaed  him  might  be  drawn  off  by  makiag 
incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  his  usoal  resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cot 
deep9  when  he  thought  that  bis  surgeon  bad  done  it  too  tenderly. 

Aboot  eight  or  ten  daya  before  bis  death,  w^cs  Dr.  Brocklesby  paid 
bim  bis  morning  f  isit,  be  seemed  very  low  and  desponding,  and  said,  I 
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hare  been  as  a  dying  man  all  night    He  theo  emphaticaUy  broke  oat 

io  the  words  of  Shakspeure. 

Cans*t  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Ptuck  from  t,he  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  trouhles  of  the  brain  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivioaf  antidote, 
*  Cleanse  the  stufT'd  bosom  of  that  periloas  stoflTy 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered^  from  the  same  great  poet: 


Must  minister  to  himself. 


■therein  the  patient 


Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  application. 

On  another  day,   after  this,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of  prayer* 
Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, 

Orandum  est^  ut  sit  tnens  tana  in  corpore  sano^ 

:and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire;  but  in  ronning  it  quickly  over» 
he  happened,  in  the  line, 

Q^i  tpaiium  vita  extremum  inter  munera  ponatg 

tor  pronounce  supremum  for  extremum  ;  at  which  Johnson^s  critical  ear 
instantly  took  otfence,  and  disconrbiiig  vehemently  on  the  unmetricsl 

*  effect  of  buch  h  lapse,  he  shewed  himbelf  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of 
the  graininariao. 

Having  no  other  relations,  it  bad  been  for  some  time  Johnson's  in- 
teuti(»ti  to  make  »  liberal  provision  for  hi;*  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Francis 
Barrier,  wlioni  lie  looked  upon  as  particularly  under  his  protection,  and 
wiunn  he  liad  all  aion^  treated  truly  at>  an  humble  friend.  Having  asked 
Dr.  B'ockletiby  what  would  be  a  proper  annuity  to  a  favourite  servant, 
and  beii)^  an^uered  that  it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
msster  ;  and,  that  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  iifty  pounds  a-year  was 
coiibidered  as  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years  faithful  service;— 
Then,  (said  Johntiou,)  shall  1  not  be  nobUissimu$t  for  I  mean  to  leave 
rraiik  sevMiiy  ponndh  a-year,  and  1  de^re  you  to  tell  him  so.  It  is 
fitraiiu;e,  houever,  to  think,  that  Johnson  was  not  free  from  that  gene- 
ral   weakiits-*    of  being   averse    to  execute  a  will,  »o  thai  he  delayed 

•  it  ffiuu  tune  to  time;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  John  Hawkrns  1 
think  it  probable  that  his  kind  resolution  would  not  have  been  ful- 
filled.    After    making   one,    which,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us. 
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extended  no  fortber  than  the  promised  ennnity,  Johnson's    final  disjpon- 
tion  of  bis  property  was  established  by  a  Will  and  CodiciL 

Thr  consideration  of  numerous  papers  of  which  he  was  possessed, 
teems  to  ha?e  struck  Johntion*8  mind,  with  a  sudden  anxiety,  and  as 
they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  miich  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not 
eotrustfd  some  fHithful  and  discreet  person  with  the  cure  and  selection 
ef  them ;  invlead  of  which,  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt  large 
masi»e«  of  them,  with  little  regard,  ajt  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination. 
Vol  that  I  suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  any  compositions 
which  he  had  ever  intended  for  the  public  eye ;  but  from  what  escaped 
the  fldines,  I  judged  that  many  curious  circumstances  relating  both  to 
himself  and  other  literary  characte rv,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  ha^  lost,  which  were  two 
quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account  oif 
bis  own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection.  I  owned  to  him,  that  hav- 
ing accidentally  seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  them  ;  and  apo- 
logizing for  that  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it.  He 
'placidly  answered.  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  helped  it. 
I  said  that  I  had,  fur  once  in  my  life,  left  half  an  inclination  to  commH 
'theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes,  and 
never  see  him  more.  Upon  my  enquiring  how  this  would  have  affected 
him,  Sir  (said  he,)  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  mad. 

During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced  the  steady  and  kind  at- 
tachment of   his  numerous  friends.     Mr.  Hoole  has  drawn  up  a  narra- 
tive what  passed  in  the  visits  which  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  frooi 
the   10th  of  November  to  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  of  bis  death, 
inclusive,  and   has  favoured  me  with  a  perasal  of  it,  with  permission  to 
make  extracts,  which  I  have  done.     Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him 
than  Mr.    Langton,  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  TV  teneam  moriens  defi- 
ciente  miniii.'  And  I  think  (it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Windham, 
that  his  important  occupations  as  an  active  statesman  did  not  prevent 
him  from  paying  assidious  respect  to  the  dying  sages  whom  he  revered* 
Mr.  Langton  informs  me,  that  one  day  he  found  Mr.  Burke  and  foar 
or  five  more  friends  sitting  with  Johnson.    Mr.  Burke  said  to  hiai, 
I  am  afraid.  Sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.-«No, 
Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  in- 
deed, when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.     Mr.  Burke, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  expressive  of  being  tenderly  affected,  lepliecl.  My 
dear  Sir,   you  have  always  been  too  good  to  me.     Immediately  after- 
wards he  went  away.     This  was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquaiol- 
ance  of  these  two  eminent  men. 

The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation  within  a  few  days  ef  bis 
death,  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Nichols  : 

He  said,   ihat  the  Parliamentary  Debates  »ere  the  only  part  of  hit 
writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compuoctioo  :  but  that  at  the  time  be 
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though  they  .F«r«  fr^W^^ vMy  wpt^n  fjm  ?|Wy  lApnrter  «#^f  1^  |nf 
pften  iMwa  oooe  at  BM#*^he  jn^  cg^i^gie  ^  hip  .o|rj9  m^^^jf^oa.  tie 
arT£r  if r^te  iwy  purt  /^  hif  ivprkt  frUh  eq^jil  y^jf^it^.  TliM^f ^  ^)ai94i 
jof  the  M«giuEi|ie,  io  mi  hoof,  wfts  j^o  uocoaunoi)  ft^t,  ir^ic^  sifI^  f^ftfgf 
Abwn  uiMMt  pen»qP9  could  have  tnm^ciribei^  tjhf  t  qumoity. 

Of  ihi»  fri^pd  CfiTe,  h/e  always  ^o^e  with  gneat  afFeq^oii.  Y^  iiui4 
Jm^)  i^Atr^p  (who  nevier  looked  out  of  .bis  wiiidow,  bu^  ^^h  ,f  vvew  jtf 
4be  <iUy>tff»inw»>  MagyijEineJ  w«s  a  peimriaMs  |>ay-qais6A^r ;  he  ;»ooM 
conjunct  ibr  Ivi^  j^y  the  huodr^d,  aM<f  espf^  the  Icyig  /tMipd/^ :  bout 
^e  jv«s  a  good  joaan,  and  altmiys  delighM  to  haine  4^  friiea^ids  at  hip 
Uble. 

WbeQ  lidkiog  of  a  j^ular  ^Uioo/^.bis  ow»  workp,  i^e  ^id,  ^b^  )>< 
juad  power,  {frQiQ.(beU«j9^^Uer«J  to  priot  supb  «B  ^itH#t  if  bis  hffi^ 
Emitted  U ;  hot  Jifid  up  pw.er  to  apoigo  ovi^r  9U)y  /ediuoo,  jDpU9>  he 
4XM»ld  mid  MAtes»  ^od  JO  Alter  Uie^i  sap  1(9  fn«.ke  theoi  jie^r  .v^oriks ;  ^lui^ 
{ii»  s^te  of  henlth  (orb«^  bitQ  to  t,hiAk  of.  i^  -i^ay  pow^ly  liije,  jmuiI 
.be»)  etr  «itiber  bni«Ab€|«  thiQQe  dayt,  pierbaps  thr/ee  .week^ ;  bfit  fod  ^j« 
.•elf  4aily  and  gr^ufiUy  weaker/* 

He  miA  M  Mu>l^er  time,  .^ryee  v  four  njlay^  .ooly  bc^re  ,bis  dfi9^ 
4»peak;iQg  jof  the  little  d^r  he  bftd  /of  .^oder^iog  jbl  c^i^iirgicfU  mi^riaioD, 
I  would  give  ooe  of  jlhftse  legp  for  a  ycnir  more  of  Hfie;»  I  .meao  of  ood- 
iortable  U(e,  gnot  sm<^  as  that  w^M^b  |  i^pw  (luQer;— nod  Ifuoeat^  a^cb 
ills  vio^ilUy  to  read  .during  hi^  jioi^cs  of  leM^^ssqess.  I  used  fyifjiudj, 
4be  added)  mhepjiVfieplmiin  tied,  lo  rend  Uke  a  Tutju 

W>hiliit  coofiued  by  his  Just  Uluess,  it  watf  bis  regular  practice  Ao  h^we 
rihe  cburclv-feryice  read  to  biiD»  by  aome  atiei>tive  aod  fi;ieiidljr  Difioc. 
The  iiev.  .Mr.  Hoole  per focmed  this  k'uid  oAce  in  my  pceaQPce  i^f  Afi 
last  time,. when,  >by  his  own  desire,  no  more  than  the  litiioy  was  i^ ;  ia  • 
which  his  cesponses  were  in  the. deep  and  sonorous  voice  wbiob  .4^r.  fi^s- 
well  has  occasionally  noticed,  apd  .with  ^e  most. profound, devotion  jihpt 
can  be  imagined,  ilis  hearing  not  being  quite  .perfect,  be  more  ttban 
once  inteccupted  'JMr.  tioole,  with,  iLouder,  my  dear  Sir,  loji^darf  I  eo- 
ireat  you,  or  you  .pray  in  vaiil:!-^fand,  when  theseriice  was  ended,  be, 
9vith  great  earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excellent  Jady  who. was. p»* 
aeot,  saying,  I. thank  you,  Madam,  lery  heartily,  for  your  kindn<^  in 
joining  ine  in  thissolemo  eiiercise.  Live  well,  il  conjure  yon  ;  apd  you 
will  not)feel:the  compuuotionat  .the  last,  which  I  now  feel,  fiolmly 
bumble  were:the  thoughts  which  this  great  and  good  man  antartainad 
jpf  ibis  own  approaches  to  religions  perfection. 

He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume  of  De90iitmai Exer€i§eti 
but  this,  (though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with  much  coinplaceticy, 
and  a  large  suin  of  money  was  offered  for  it,)  he  declioed.  from  motifcs 
of  the  siocerest  modesty. 

He  seriously  eoter^ined  tbe.tbap/sht  .pf  .tani^^tiqg  TMutf^*  ^^ 
often  talked  tp  me  on. t|i^esjibject;  nod  ff^ce^in^ticulary^bj^  I^w^ 


rather  witbing  that  he  woold  A^ddf  iMk  ¥iM^,  AnA  gratify  his  So? ereigD 
by  a  Life  of  Spenser,  (whicfi  he  said  that  he  womid  readily  have  done, 
had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new  materials  for  the  purpose,)  he  added, 
I  have  been  thinking  again  Sir,  of  Thuaimui :  it  would  not  be  the  labo* 
rioos  task  which  yoo  have  supposed  it.  I  should  have  no  trouble  but 
that  of  dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as  speedily  as  an  amanu« 
entis  could  write. 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnsoii  vtid  EHvinH  of  different  commu- 
nions, that  although  he  was  a  steady  Chnrch«of*England  roan,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  much  igreUbt^  idtMource  betw^n  him  and  them* 
Let  me  particularly  name  the  late  Mr.  La  l^robe,  and  Mr.  Uu^^on  of 
the  Moravian  profession.  His  intimacy  with  the  English  Benedictines, 
at  Paris,  has  been  mentioned  ;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity 
io  which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Romish  Church,  I  am  happy  in 
this  opportunity  of  recording  his  friendship  with  the  Reverend  Thomaa 
Hus^y,  D.  D.  His  Catholic  Mn|e§ty*k  ^hspltn  of  Enbiisay  at  the  Court 
of  London,  that  very  respectable  mtri,  eitiinettt  hot  ottly  for  his  powerful 
eloquence  as  a  preachep*,  but  for  bis  various  abilities  and  acquisitions.-— 
Nay»  though  Johns^  Ibf^d  k  Presbyt^an  the  Ica^  ef  all,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  having  a  long  and  int^rrapted  Social  conbection  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Jiimes  Fordyce,  who,  since  bis  death,  hath  gratefully 
celebrated  him  ib  a  warm  strain  of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  whidi  hang  over  the  dying  JohnsoUf 
bis  characteristical  manner  shewed  itself  on  didferent  occasions. 

When  Dr.  Wiirreo,  in  the  nsilal  styles  hoped  thut  bt  was  better :  hit 
answer  was.  No,  Sir ;  you  cannot  coticette  With  #hat  acceleration  I 
advance  towards  death. 

A  man  whom  he  had  tleter  s^^n  bdbre  Wis  m^pX^jfA  one  night  to  sijt 
up  with  him.  Being  asked  next  inorhi'njg  how  he  liked  his  attendant^ 
bis  answer  was.  Not  at  all,  iSir :  the  fellow's  an  ideot ;  he  it  as  ank* 
ward  as  a  turn-spit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel,  aud  as  sleepy  as  a  dor* 
ttionte. 

Mr.  Windham  haviiig  plac^  a  pillow  conveniently  to  support  him^ 
kindness,  and  said.   That  will  do,«-all  that  a  pi'  ow  can  do. 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  consisting  of  several  stanzas, 
in  fdor  linca,  in  alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had  composed 
iome  years  befoire,  on  occasion  of  a  rich,  extravagant  young  gentle- 
man's coming  of  age ;  saying  he  had  repeated  it  but  once  since  be 
coflSfNMed  it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That  copy  was 
f  iven  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  n6w  Piozci,  who  has  published  it  in  a  book 
which  she  entitles  **  British  Synonimy,*'  but  which  is  truly  a  col- 
lection of  entertaining  remarks  and  stories  no  matter  whether  accn* 
rite  or  not.  Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed  in  a  strain 
of  (Minted  vivacity  and  homour,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  no  other 
instance   ia  to  be  fonnd  \m  Johnson's  writings,  I  shall  bete  insert  it : 
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I^ong.expectcd  one-and. twenty. 
Lingering  year,  ni  leiifrth  i«  Bown ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 
Great  — — .  ■,  arc  now  your  own, 

LoovenM  from  the  Minorca  tether. 
Free  to  mortgage  or  to  fcII, 
Wild  at  wind,  and  light  at.  feather, 
]iid  the  soni  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betieys,  iUtep,  and  Jennies,  ' 

All  the  oamei  that  banish  care ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandnire^s  goineas. 
Shew  the  spirit  of  au  heir« 

All  that  prey  on  vice  9nd  foHy 
f*  Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly  ; 

There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 
Let  it  wander  as  it  will  ^ 
Call  the  jockey  call  the  pander. 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 
Pockets  full,  and  spirits  bigh^ 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste; 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother,— 
Yuu  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 

A9  he  opeued  a  note  which  his  servant  brought  to  him,  he  sa'u), 
An  odd  thought  strikes  me :— We  shall  receive  yo  letters  id  the 
grave. 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynuldt :— To  forgive 
liim  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him  ; — to  read  the  Bible; 
and  Dever  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday.  Sir  Joshua  readily  ac- 
quiesced. 

Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  religious  improve^ 
ment  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  discoursed  uf  its  in  finite  consequence. 
He  begged  of  Mr.  Huole  to  think  of  what  he  had  said,  ^iid  to  com. 
mit  it  to  writing;  and  upon  being  afterwards  a>sured  that  this  was 
done,  pressed  his  hands  and  in  an  earnest  tone  thanked  hioi.  Dr. 
Brocklebby  hating  attended  him  with  the  utmost  a^iduitj  aod  kind- 
nesa  as    his   physician    and    friend,  he    was  ptculiarily  detiroua  ibis 
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geoklemaa  should  not  enterUin  any  loote  tpecalative  Dotiont,  bat  be 
coaAr'mi&d  in'  the  truths  oF  ChristtaDify,  'aHd  ifittlted  on  hit  wtHiDf 
doirn  in  his  presence/ as  nearly  sis  he  could  Collect  it^  the  iapcKof 
whalt  parsed  on  the' subject;  and  Dr.  Brocldeibj  haTiog  conipKed  ' 
with  the  request^  he  made  him  sigh  the  paper,  ant!  ar^  bim  t«  kcct/ 
it  in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he  Tired, 

Johnson,  with  that  natiTC  •  fortitude,  which,   amidst  all  bis  bodily 

distress  and  mental  sufferiogs,  oever  forsook  bim^  askad  Dr«  QrocX*;. 

letby  ae  a  man  iu  whom  he  had  coafideocc^  to  tail  bia  plainly  wlije^ 

the^  he  would  recover.    Give  me,  said  he,  a  direct  answer.  The  Qoctf>r 

havinij^  first  asked  him  if  be  ooold  bear  the  whole  trotb»  wbidi  w^, 

■oevf  r  it  might  lead,  and  being- answered  that  be  coold,  declared  tha|^ 

iflf  his  opinlou,  h«  coold  not  nscover  without  a  miracle,    Xbeo,;  (said 

JMiDsonl)  I  wHI  take  ltd  more  physic,  noCeten  my  opiates:  fori  \^u€ 

piiqrcd  ihat  1  may  render  up  my  soni  to  God  uacloodedw    Jo  this  rcfM 

lotfon  he  persevered,' and  at  the  same  time,  used  0UI5  Ibe  weakest  l^nd 

of  sustenance.    Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Wbidbam'  to  ^"kir  fftmfirhnj. 

asore'  g^iierods  nourisbnientt.  lest  too*  low  a  diet  should  have  tbe  wttf 

effect    which  he  dreaded,   by  debilitating  bis  ^iod,  be  said,' I  «4U.  tnl^f 

any  thinic  but  ioehriatiiig  sttstenancy*'  ...,.>       r 

^  The  Reverend  Mr.  Straban,  wbo  was  the  son  of  bis  friend,  and  bad 

bean  always  one  of  his  great  favourites,  bad,  faring  bis  lastJUness^  Ijbi^ 

iitisfactlon  of  contributing  to  soothe  and  comfort.bini.    That  ssntjjl^ 
■un)s  boose,'  at  Islington,  of  srhicb  be  is  Vicar,  ^flbrd^  Johosqn ,  ec^' 

cmooally  and  easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and  ifiesh  air ;  and 

1^  attended  also  upon  him  in  town  in  tba  discbarge  of  the  sacrad  officcv 

if  his  profession. 

JAi,  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agl^eable  assurance,  that,  after  being 
in  much  agitatioo,  Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and  continocsl  wi 
^  his  death.  ■     '        '      ,  ^ 

Or.  brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  obliged  ma 
with  the  following  accounts : 

For  some  time  before  -bis  death,  all  bis  fears  were  calmed  and  ab* 
|prbc0  by  the  prevalence  of  his-faith>  and  bis  trust  in  the  meri^  and 
flfsyurialjon  of  Jesus  Christ*     - 

He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
^asus,  as  necessary  beyond  idl  fpfA  works  wbnte?e^»  for  the  salvation 
1^  mankind. 

He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  read  his  sermons.  I  asked 
bim  why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian.  Because,  said  he,  he  is  the 
fullest  on  the  ptvpUiaiory  sacrifice* 

Johnson  bsving  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Christian  scheme,  at  once 
nlUobhl'*and't;6bMU(<^,  «|]fltin^Jd^t^^  aild  taktj  ht  the' DMnity, 
'Mth' '  the  Ibipf'o^ifrMV  of  tifttakn  MtaVe,  'preflMs^  hie  recthring  ^iba 
fib/  Sactttbdltlbl^  ijpMlid^t, 'eMnpoastfj-iM  Anrtntly  uttcrtd  fbio 
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Almighlj  and  inotl  mercifol  Patber,  I  am  now^  «•  to  humao  eyct  it 
•ceuug  aboat  to  coaiiDoaM>imte  for  the  last  ttme,  the  death  of  tby  Son 
Jetoa  ChrUtt  our  Sat ioor  aad  Redaaoier.  Grant,  O  Lord«  that  my 
whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  hit  meritty  and  t^y  mercy  ;  en« 
force  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make  this  .commemoration 
ar atlable  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  eatablithment  of  my  hope 
and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jettii  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Bleas  my  friendt ;  have  mercj 
upon  all  men.  Support  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  dayt  of  weak* 
neit,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receire  me,  at  my  death;  to  ever* 
lasting'  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesns  Christ.     Ameo. 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  made  his  will  on  the  eth  and 
9th  of  December,  and  settled  all  his  worldly  afiairs,  be  languished  till 
Monday  the  ISth  of  that  month,  when  he  expired,  about  seven  o*doek 
in  the  evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain  that  his  attendanta  hardly 
perceived  when  his  dissolution  took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Thomas  David,  has  furaished  me 
with  the  following  particulars: 

The  Doctor  from  tlie  time  that  he  was  certain  his  death  was  near,  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  resigned,  waf  seldom  or  never  fretful  or  out  of 
temper,  snd  often  said  16  his  faithful  servant,  who  gave  me  this  account. 
Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of 
greatest  importance :  he  also  explained  to  him  passages  in  the  scripture, 
and  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

On  Monday,   the  13th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  he  died,  a 
Miss  Morris,  daughter  of  a  particular  friend  of  his,  called,  and  said  to 
Francis,  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor,    that  she 
might  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his  blessing.     Francis  went  into 
his  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the  message.     The 
Doctor  turned  himself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  God  bless  you,  my  dear  I 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.— His  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creased till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Barber  and 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  who  were  sitting  in  the  room,  obsenring  that  the  noise  he 
made  in  breathing  had  ceaaed,  went  to  the  bed,  and  found  he  vraa  dead. 
About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  followiug  very  agreeable  account 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malooe,  in  a  letter  "by  the  Honourable  John 
Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  granting  me  permissioD  toiotro* 
duce  Tt  in  my  work. 

DBAft  lift, 

Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  converfatioo  witk  Cawatoo,  who 

eat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson^  from  nine  o*cloek  on  Simday  eveniog,  till  lea 

o'clock  on  Mondigf  momang.    And,  from  whit  I  can  gather  4Mn  hii^ 

it  should  aeem,  that  Dr.  Jehnaoo  wan  |ierfectly  composed,  ila^y  m  bepe» 

and  resigned  to  death*    At  the  interval  of  each  honr»  Ihcy  amiil  1 11  kiA 
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to  sit  up  in  bis  bed«  and  more  his  legi»  whieb  were  id  inacb  paiD ;  WKeii 
he  regaUrlj  addressed  hmielf  Id  ffrnrafnt  pn^er;  aad  tbo«gk»  satte- 
timesy  his  voice  failed  him^  bis  tmse  never  did,  doring  that  liaew-.  The 
only  sustenance  he  received,  was  cjder  and  water.  He  said  hia  miad 
was  prepared,  and  the  time  to  his  dissolntion  seemed  long.  At  sis  in 
the  morning,  he  enqnired  the  hour,  aqd,  on  being  iufurmed,  said  that 
all  went  on  regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  bat  a  few  hours  to  live. 

At  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning  he  parted  from  Cawstoo,  ssyiog,  Yoa 
should  not  detain  Mr,  Windhsm's  servant :-— 1  thank  you  ;  bear  my  re- 
membrance to  your  master.  Cawston  says,  tliat  no  man  could  appear 
more. collected,  more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  ap- 
proaching minute. 

This  account,  nhich  is  so  much  more  agreeable  than,  and  some- 
what different  from,  yours,  hat  given  os  the  satisfaction  of  thiokiog 
that  that  great  man  died  as  he  lived,  full  of  resignation,  atreogtheoed 
in  faith,  and  joyful  in  hope. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked  Sir  John  Hawking  aa 
one  of  his  executors,  where  he  aboald  be  buried ;  and  00  beiag  an- 
swered. Doubtless,  in  Westminster- Abbey,  seemed  to  fetl  a  satis- 
faction, very  natural  to  a  poet;  and  indeed  ia  my  opinion  vesy natu- 
ral to  every  man  of  any  imagioatioo,  who  baa  no  family  aepolrhra 
in  whirh  be  can  be  laid  with  his  fatbera,  Aeeordingly,  apou  Mon- 
day, December  20,  his  remaioa  were  depoaitad  in  that  noble  and  re- 
uowufed  edifice ;  and  over  hia  grave  waa  plaoed  a  large  Mae  flag-atone^ 
with  this  inscription : 

Samosi.  Jonsav,  L  L.  D. 

OhiU  XIII  4k  J>e€€mMi, 
Anm  D»wi«t 

M.  DCO.  I,XXXIT« 

Mimtii  mm  Lisv. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable  oamber  of  bia  friends, 
particularly  such  of  the  oMBibem  of  the  Literary  Club  aa  were  then 
in  town ;  and  was  also  honoured  with  tbe  presence  of  several  of  the 
Referead  Chapter  of  Weatmloatar.  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joaepb  Banks, 
Mr.  Wiftdham,  Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Cbarlea  Bunbury,  and  Mr.  Colmao, 
bore  Ma  pall.  His  scbool-fellow.  Dr.  Taylor,  performed  the  masra- 
ful  oBea  of  reading  the  burial  aenrice. 

1  trwil  I  ahall  not  be  accesed  af  affectatioo,  when  1  declare,  that  I 
ftad  myaeir  voaMe  to  exptasa  all  that  1  felt  upon  the  loss  of  aucb  a 
Oaide,  PUIoaapber,  and  Friead.  I  shall,  therefore  not  say  one  weed 
af  my  ewsy  bat  adapt  tboae  of  ao  eminent  friend,  which  he  ottered 
with  wm  attapl  feKeity,  aaperier  le  all  studied  compositions  :*-41e  haa 
made  a  dMeaa,  wMch  aot  ealy  aothiog  can  fill  up,  but  which  ao» 
thiuf  haa  a  teudeacy  10   All  up^— Jobnaoo  ia  dead«»Let  us  go  to 
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oflMiMdtiieit^vtbffebMbodjr;  oomtncanbcMiid  topatTOo  innuBd 

•  '^JmNM^S*  II..  .  •'  ;»  t  ■     II  •.-.  1   »  ^   .     ,   -    ■.        i.t  .   4-    .^  •  ■    -I 

'u  '  -(As  Jehtttoo  bad  •buHdUnthooiagt/paui-.M  )iifa  dnriog  hit  l^fe^  fp;B<t 
?:  irriter  id  thin  natioo  ever  bud  vocbuq  aGCttmalatioo  yf  literiiry  ,b9|]|oiin 
•:  nfler  hiivd«ath.     A  tennoa.  Up^a  -rlbit  evea^t  wfM.prenched.in  $^>9ffKy** 

pburch,  Oxford,  before  tbe  UiiifersUy,  hy  xhp  jRevc^rnod  Qd^r.  4Lgot||»r, 
iT'^ftf  Magdalen  CoUeget.  The  Ijiftm,  th^  Memoirs,  t^e  Efsi^'^  jb^oth  in 
'rimte  apd  r erte,  jvbich  baiee  been  |iMblitbed  concerning  bi|n»  would  JSikc 
<  l»aDy  vokiinefl»  '  The  fimnarottt  attackf.  too.  f>pon..bi|^,.^;{.conai^|^  at 
•^'pari  of  bit  conaeqoence,  {Upon  jtbe  principle  iwbicl^  be  hip^if.^,  If  elt 

knew  and  asserted.     Mauy  wbo  trembled  at  hit  preteqc^,.  «.ere  f^r^ard 

-  jQiittaalt*  wken  tbey  no  loogieii  apprehen^ied  dajpger,  'VV'li^n  o^e  of  bit 
i».  little  pragmatical  foet^aa^invidioutljf  tniurUngatfhiiifaaie^al  Sjr  JovJ^oa 
.  -'Reynoldt^tabl^  thii  Rirver4»u^  Pr.  Ptrr^:pcUinQ^e<J:,iYithhit^fp^lJ|Ljd 

animatioPi  Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  it  dead,  every  att  thinks  he  aaay  kick 
ft  bim."  .    .   .  •   ■  ',.,.    -  r  .1   .-,  •-••»*.#.»    /..    i. 

<*  .'  A  asooament  foriiim,  io  Wfkttafti^iterT4^^»r*(9^  r^olved  ^}>opjMMHi 
0':pfti}r  hia  death,  and  wat  tuppprte4  by^  a  piost  retpectabl^/^ntcibf^tion ; 
«^^ot  the  Dean  and  CtMpiter.<9f.  St^  Piiii^U  hftving  (^gjo^e.to  a  reMoluiio|i  of 
admitiing  monumenta  the(|i».up<^p  ^  liberal  jund  rpngjii^cent  plvn,  that 
C4thedral  wat  afterw^rdt. fixed,  on,  at.j^he.  pl^j^/B  ^9. which  a  ct-notapb 
-.  akould  be  areoted  jto  biAOoepaory.  ;;  and  in  the  CAth^dr(^|.,<^  hj^s  native  city 
. .  4^Licbfield,  « tatalUr  one  ia.ia  l^  /trecteil.  .  T9. c<vnpos^  his  epjtaul^ 
ponld  not  but  excite  the  warmest  corapetion  of  gei^iu^s.  it  lau^ajii 
laudato  viro  be  praite  which  is  highly  estimable,  1  should  not  forgive 
mytelf  were  1  to  omit  the  followhig  tepalchml  verses  on  the  author  of 
The  English  JPipiionaryt  written  by  the  llight  Honourable  Henrr 
j^lopd  : 

f*  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 
pur  JOH|fsojl*s  memory, 4)r  inscribe  his  grave  ; 

Hit  ostive  Itngqage  claims  tins  mournfal  space. 
To  pay  tbe  immortality  he  gave.* 

<»•■■■•.       ( 

-  '''The  chatacter  of  Samuel  Johotoobaa»  lirutt,.  been  so  ^^lel^ped  in 
*  tteconrte  of  tliit  work,  that  tbey;  anhahaye  hqpQur^.  i|,w^tt),9  pffjtsal 
**  llMT'  be- considered 'at  MeW  acquainted,  jrith  bim*    .A%  ^<>.^VKe(;^t  ip^y  be 

fBXpec^ed  that  I  should  collect  into  oue.view  the  capital  ai|d  d^|ivg|i^b« 

"   lag  Ktatnret  of  tbit  extraordtnapy  man,  I  tball  end^fftur  ^t^p^uh  my- 

"  ^elfof  that  part  of  my  biographical  vodertakiiig^  .hofievjer^dj^ic^ty  i| 

'    iftay  btr  tq  <)q  ^h«^  irhiph  many  of  my  readert  will  do  better  for  th^m 

'■elves.  ....       .,1  .>.... 

"His  tigurp  f»at   large  and   well  formed,  and.  hit   co«u|enaACf  pf  the 

past  of  HI)  Rumnt  ttMtue;  yet   hih  apfiearance  waa  rendered  ^iraaj^ejtnd 

*"  tlomewhii^  uncouth,  by  <;oi»vHhiiva  cruippii,.by  the  tcart  of  tlwl di^^i^per 

ivhich  it  «rap  pnce  imagined   the  royal  touch  could  cure,  and    by  a  tlor 

veuly  mpde  of  dfett,      tie  bad  the  lue  only  of  one  eye;  yet  to  mficb 
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visual  peiceptioDs/M*  faf  as  ^lle]^'MJSteoi^    ii^e^ihfMtti«idiAl)*H)Olck 

anci  accurate.  ''  So  roirbid  Wa;i'B&''ti;ii&]^hldM)f,  tMt  1itf'tiif>Vei<'kM4if«lhe 

natural  joy  of  a'rree'aod  Vi^i^6uir%8eorM1nnlM^  <ii4ietf'  h6  mMvnI  it 

'  waslikethestruggtiDg£^itorbWii(*nMMr1^  WlMe.'li^adi^o 

.   c^mmaoa  of  direciioD  of  hU  M^se;  bbf  Wai  'diiVred'at  if  iri  «  Minoo. 

that  witd  bis  coMtitiitToo  iti  ttaUifs  oflifVU^dhbttTAM^Iived  IMiMly- 

*  tiy^  yeart,  is  a  prooF  thai'  an  7&h^Viut  midh  Vit  ik  t  (AMll^ul  (MrMfta- 

tive  of  the  hoinao  fraine* 

'  Man  is,  in  geherai;  made  M^  oT  tfontifaaetory  ifMHliet  r  tod  tkiHe 
'  will  ever  shew' themsetVes  in'strange'  ftuV!tel'Aod;'VlhM!  %  coriiisMfMy  in 
*'  appearance  att^t,  if  not  reality^'hiltf  iiot  *Mei/kttaiDeU'bf1<Mig«b«ikita 
i^i  phitoaophlcal  "discipVine;  Xti  |Aro(>ortioQ'  to  Ibe  natlr^'Vlgovr-  «f>(he 
fDind,  the  contradidtory'quiTlfid'win  Belhb  nitir^  prt^tnlAent j  andltfore 
difficult  to  be  adjusted  •  'aorf»'fhereTor^,  'Ht  areodt  torirdddef  ihar  John- 
spo  exliibited  an  eminent '^simple  of  thiif'Mibiirk^  #Mch    lhafe«Mdc 

ia 


h       • 


let 
of  dutyr^ut'oniy  inbis'inaftners;  itid  in'the  diiplay  of  argototeiifrtnd 
fancy  in  bis  talk.  '  He  waCj'l)ifoutf  to  sbper^tfod;  bof  tiM  to' «««daHty. 
Though  his  imagiiiation  might  i Aniline  hiUI  to*tt  bdlirf  bPthenltr^eli^ut 
and  the  roystenoos/KisS^y-dos  V^a^b  leifMlnMtthe  cff24etoc4«1lPitlPjta- 
lousy.  He  arasa  sincefeandaeiifoiit' CfiHMiaini lof  ftfgb'CbtfTeb  tfBiig- 
laod  and  inonarcbicaV  princtplest  '  which  he  would  ^dttitoelyj|iii£frr1t  be 
questioned;  and  had, 'perhaps  af  aV  early  (>^iod;"nAVYoared-hfi^HBfnd 
•omewhat  too  much/ both  as  to  religion'aDd  (>6ritirs.' ''His  being  im- 
pressed witb  the  danger  ofexfreme  lalihide  in  either,*  th6iigh'  he  mwk  of 
a  very  independent  spiritt  (kcasioned'  hFs  appearilijf'kbivMhft''tfiiffttv««ir^ 
able  to  the  prevalence  of' lha;t'tieb1e'"freedoiA  of  MntfiUerit  wtliolf i»«tlie 
best  posaesaion  ofman.'  Nor  can  it  be  denied;  tHM  be  htd* flMlny  |f»qa- 
dices  :  whicb,  hoWever/  freqiiebtly  sugg^tied  tiiatt^  'ttf  HH  pUnute^Hay- 
'  ings,  tbat  rather  shew  a  play  fulben  of  fancy  thin  any  tettled'  tmlifpif  ty, 
lie  was  steady  and  inflexible  in  mainUimngf*  tht^'bUigarioifr  1^  feNgioQ 
and  momlity  ;  both  from  a  regard  fo^the^iStrder'of^deietyt'an^hfrMi  a 
venereiioji  for  the'CrMl  Sburce  of  all  order;' "bdrre^t,  nay  tteni^  i»hia 
taste ;  bard  to  please^  and  easily  'offended;  lm{>ftuoui"aod"irntalil^  in 
his  temper,  but  of  a  moat'li'umaine  and*beneVo!edt  he«Vtt*Whidi  ihlNired 
itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal  chariYy,  as  Ar  ai  hiscilfCttmttinrci^Wild 
allow,  but  in  a  thousand' lAtUbces  of  aetrvtf  bth^olencei '  He  iTia  af* 
flicted  with  a  bodily' disease',' whicK  ma'd«  hi lA  restless  and  fretful;  and 
with  a  constitutional  melancholy,  tfi'e clouds  of  wbicli  darkened  tbif Mght* 
ness  of  his  fiincy,  aiid  gave  a  yToomy  cast  to  bis'  wbofe  d^utie  bf  Mtlkhig  ; 
we,  therefore,  oogR^  not  to' wonder  at  bis  Allies  of  impatfeff^tf'and'iMM- 
sion  at  ao^  time;  espeoadv  when -provoked  by  obtrusive  Igtftorance,  or 
preaa'ming  petulance  ;*  and  ^allbiAmctniiitt  be  midt  (Sr  Hhnflttffing 
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.  luttljr  and  sttiricil  mIIi^i  «^^  cgtiDtt  his  bett  frieiidt.  And,  tnreljy 
wheo,it  it  oontideredt  UmI,  **tiiiidst  tickDets  and  •orrow,**  he  exerted 
hiB  facultietia  to  many  works  lor  the  benefit  of  maukiod,  and  particolsrlj 
that  he  atchieved  the  great  and  admirable  Dieiionary  of  oor  Unguagty 
:ive  mutt  be  astonished  at  his  resolntion.  The  solemn  text,  **  of  him  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required,*'  seems  to  have  been  erfr 
present  to  his  mind,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  and  to  have  made  him  dissatiiified 
with  bis  labours  snd  acts  of  goodnew,  however  comparatively  great;  fo 
that  the  unsvoidable  consciousness  of  his  superiority  was,  in  ihetrespecU 

•  a  cause  of  disquiet.  He  suffered  so  much  from  this,  and  from  the  gloom 
which  perpetually  haunted  him,  and  made  solitude  frightful,  that  it  msy 
be  said  of  liim.  **  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he  was  of  all  men 
most  miserable.**  He  loved  ptaise,  when  il  was  brought  to  him  ;  but  vas 
too  proud  to  seek  for  it.     He  was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery.    As 

.  he  was  geoeraland  unconfined  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  considered  ss 
master  of  any  one  particular  science ;  but  he  had  aceumuUt^d  a  vast  and 
varipns  collection  of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  arranged  io 
bis  mind,  ssto  be  ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth.      But  his  superi- 

.  ority  over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  the 
art  of  thin  king,  the  art  of  using  his  miud;  a  certain  continual  power  of 
aaizing  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  be  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear 

•  and  forcible  noaooer ;  lo  that  knowledge,  which  we  of\co  see  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  understanding,  was,  in  him,  true,  evident, 
and  actual  wisdom.    His  moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for  they  are  drawa 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature.     His  maxims  carry 
conviction ;  for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  commou^sense,  and 
a  very   attentive  aad   minute   survey  of  real  life.     His  mind  was  so 
full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  a  poet;  yet  it 
is  remarkable^  that,   however   rich    his   prose   is   in    this  respect,  bis 
poetical   pieces,   in   general,    bare   not   much  of  that  splendour,  hot 
are   rather  distinguished  by  strong  sentiment,  and  acute  observation, 
conveyed  iu   harmonious    and  energetic  verse,    particularly  in  bereic 
couplets.    Though    usually  grave,   and  even  awful  in  his  deportment, 
he  possessed  uncommon  and  peculiar  powers  of  wit  and  humour;  be 
frequently  indulged  himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry ;  and  the  heartiest 
merriment   has  been  enjoyed  in  his  company  ;  with  this  great  ad  ran* 
tage,   that,  as   it  was   entirety  free  from    any    poisonous  tincture  of 
vice  or  impiety,  it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared  in  it.     He  bad 
accustomed  himself  to  such   accuracy   in    bis  common  conversation, 
that  he  at  all  times  expressed  bis  thoughts  with  great  force,  and  to 
elegant  choice   of  langusge,   the  effect  of  which    was    aided  by  bis 
having  a    loud    voice,  and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance.     In  bim  were 
united   a  most  logical    head   with  a   most  fertile  imagination,  which 
gave  him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  arguing ;  for  he  could  reason 
close  or  wide,  as  be  saw  beat  for  the  moment.     Exulting  in  his  ia- 
tallectaal  atreogtb  and  dexterity »  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the 
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greatest  tophiit  that  ever  contended  in  the  lift  of  declamation ;  and 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in  shewing  his  powers^ 
be  would  often  maintain  the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingc^ 
nuitjr ;  so  that,  when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions  could 
seldom  be  gathered  from  his  talk ;  though  when  be  was  in  company 
with  a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with  genuine  fairness  s 
but  be  was  too  cooscientioui  to  make  error  permanent  and  pernicious 
by  deliberately  writing  it;  and,  in  all  his  numerous  works,  he  earnestly 
inculcated  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth ;  his  piety  being  con- 
stant, and  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samuel  Johnson,  n  man  whoa^  talents,  ucquirements,  and 
virtues,  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the  more  his  character  b considered, 
the  more  be  will  be  regarded  by  the  present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with 
adoDuration  and  reverence* 
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614  615  616  6I8  6f9  622  623 
635  647  648  649  650  651  652 
653  654  686  to  693  726  to  740 
81 1  to  838    867  to  890.    897 

Apparitions,  remarks  on  the  suppos- 
ed appearance  of,  158 

Apple  dumplings,  a  family  fed  00, 
297 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  an  universal  genhis, 

197 
Armorial  l)e«rings,  the  antkjuity  o( 

324 
Athol  porridge,  what,  764 
Author,  ^tie  Young,  i6 
Barber,  Mr.   Francis,  the  faithful 

servant  of  Dr.  Johnson,  104 
SaFetti  compares  Johnson  to  a  bear. 

262 
Bark  and  steel  for  the  mind,  what, 

93 
Bathurst,  Dr.  death  of.  105 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  how  fer  an  useful 

work,   197 
Beattie,  Dr.  account  of.  308 
Beauclerk,  Mr.  account  of,  108 
Beggar's  Opera,  character  of  the. 

419 
Beggary  and  poverty,  real  state  of, 

in  London,  699 
Bet  Flint,  a  woman  of  the  town,  776 
Betty  Braoai,  origiB  of  the  story  of, 

ISO 


Bing.  epitaph  on  admiral,  143 
Biographia  Britaonica.  the,  577 
Bioerapher.  business  of  the.  3,  4,  5 
Birds,  on  the  migration  of.  362 
Bishops,  duty  of  the,  76 1,  768 
Blue  Stocking  Clubs,  account  of  tbe^ 

777 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  character  of  the 

works  of.  118 
Boswell,  Mr',  account  of  his  first 
acquaintance  and  interviews  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  189,  190,  19  »— 
epistle  to,  260  — writes  to  Dr^ 
Jt>hDson  from  the  tomb  of  Me- 
lancthon  in  Saxony,  546— -Ac* 
count  of  Corsica.  258  —account 
of  his  dinner  at  Dr.  Johnson's,  344 
Bouhours  and  Du  Bos,  good  critic^ 

273 
Boy,  th<^  a  man  10  miniature,  1 1 
Boy.  the  tappiness  of  a,  at  school, 

^08 
Bread  and  the  bread  tree,  362 
)lrown.  Sir  Thomas,  96 
Brutes,  an  essay  on  the  future  life 

of,  257 
Buchanan,  a  fine  poet.  2 12 
Burgoyne's  army,  disaster  of,  674 
Burke,  Mr.,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion 

of  his  abilities,  466 
Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime 'and 

Beautiful.  273 
Bumey,  Dr.  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson 

by.  150 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melaocholy* 

291 
Bute,  Lord,  censured.  4 1 2, 4 1 3 
Cabbages,  when  brought  into  Scot- 
land. 468 
Calendar,  the  Poetical,  by  Fawkes 

and  Woty,  177 
Campbell,   Dr.  John,  a  celebrated 
political  and  biogmphical  writcTv 
19^  195 
Camiibell,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  145 
Candles,  the  real  use  of,  329 
Candour  in  religious  disputes  ac- 
counted for.  4h5,  486 
Catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  6l3 
Cave.  Mr.  letters  to,  65,  66 
Censure  from   the    pulpit,  oatnve 
and  office  of,  eiplained,  507  to 
511 
Chathaoiy  Lord,  a  dictator,  674 
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Chesterfield's  Letters,  how  te  -be  1 
made  a  pretty  book,  504 

Cbeyne,    Dr.  writings  of,    recom- 
mended, ^g2 

Children,  what  should  be  taught 
first,  209 

Christianity,  nature  of  the  evidence 
for,  199 

Christian  religion,  strong  evidence 

in  favour  of  the,  S 10  | 

'Clbber,  why  a  poor  creature,  274* 

Clergy  the  detects  in  the  preaehing 
of  the  established,  2pS 

Ckrgyniau,  the  life  of  a  conscien- 
tious, not  eas3[,  647 

Cold,  the  disease  of,  at  St.  Kilda, 
what  occasioned  by,  256 

Congreve,  Mr.   Cliarles,  a  singular 
character,  47 1 

Convents,  when  to  be  allowed,  235 

Conversation,  value  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
4 

Cookery,  remarks  oti  the  subject  of, 

637 

Coriat  Junior,  travels  of,  3122 

Correction  of  scholars,  nature  and 
necessity  of,  327 

Cotterells,  tbe  Misses^  visited  by 
Johnson  and  Reynolds,  106 

Courtenay,  Mr.  his  moral  and  poli- 
tical character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  96 

Crown  of  iron,  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  making  it  red  hot,  and 
putting  it  on  the  head,  234 

Crown  uifluence,  how  far  necessary, 

289 
Dalrymple,  Sir  David«  his  opinion  of 

Dr.  Johnson,  201 
Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  34 1 
r  i  iiube,  verses  on  the,  299 
Pavies,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  actor,  keeps  1 
a  bookseller's  shop,   183  —  fre-  | 
quented  by  Johnson,  1 83 
Death,  various  thoughts  on,  643 
Derrick,  Mr.  character  of,  184,  195 

— account  of,  210,  21 1 
Devonshire,  character  of  the  Duke 

of,  583 
Diary,   a,  frequently  laughable,  by 

John  Rutty,  M.D.  575 
Differences  among  christians,  of  no 

consequeuce,  584,  585 
Distresses  of  others,  what  our  feel- 
ings on,  275 
Dodd,  Dr.  put  to  death,  545, 549— 
correspondence  between  and  Dr. 


I|i8  friends  for  his  escape  from  pri- 
son^ 573 

Dodsley,Mr.  Robert,  account  of,46s 

Dogs,  where  eaten,  358 

Dominicett«*swarm  bathe,  976 

Donaldson,  Mr.  a  bookseller,  cen- 
sured, 202 

Douglas  cause,  the  great,  €5^*^re- 
markson  the,  3S1 

Drelincourt  on  Death,  falsity  of  Ibe 
apparition  story  pttfined  to,  $  16 

Drinking,  utility  of  discussed,  49s, 

499 
DrunkemieaSy  instanciin  of  habitual, 

692 
Duelling,  thoughts  on,  32<4 
£ducation  at  great  schoote,  advan- 
tages of,  486 
Edwards,  Mr. -Canons  of  Cfitkism 

by,  1 16 
Eglingtoune,  the  late  Eail  of,  S62 
Egotists  reduced  to  four  classes^  576 
Elphinstooj  Mr.  James,    editor  of 
the  Rambler  in  Scotland,  00— 
letters  to,  from  Johnson,  9 1 
Elwall,  singular  opinions  anil  con- 
duct of  Mr.,  9 1€ 
Entiuls,  remarks  upon,  456 
Epilogue  intended  to  bespoken  by  a 

lady,  17 
Equality,  probable  effects  of  upoa 

society,  346 
Erskine,tbeHonourable  Thonias,32  L 
Eugenio,  a  Poem,  account  of,  357 
Excise,  how  defined  by  Johnson,  134 
Fame,  real  nature  of,  625 
Family,  the  right  o{  the  present  to 

the  crown,  568 
Fear,  one  of  the  passions,  270 
Feeling  affected,  an  rostance  of,  564 
Ferguson,  Mr.  the  self-taught  philo- 
sopher, 277,  278 
Fielding,  how  far  a  blockhead,  32 1 

322 
Fitzherbert,  Mr.  a  portrait  of,  564 
Flattery,  how  applied  to  kings,  353 
Fleece,  the,  a  Poem,  467 
Fleet-street,  the  most  cheerful  scene 

in  the  world,  646 
Foote,  his  singular  talent  of  imita- 
tion, 275—how  like  a  dog,  ib. 
Forster's  Voyage  to  the  Soutii  Sea, 

580 
Foppery  never  cured,  S96 
Fox,  Mr.  a  most  extraordiimry  man, 

876 
Freedom  of  thewUl,  siliat,  6«0, 641 


Johnson,  560  to  564<-efibrts  of  I  French  writers,  why  superfianl»Sl^ 
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PrtDdi»  tkir  ^^  ■  «^rvj  dsfart- 
nMcit,295 

Fnendahipy  an  Od«»  67 — ^its  q«a- 
litie%  325  —how  fbmieci,  572 

Frisick,  the,  or  the  koguage  of 
Dutch  Friesland,  221 

Future  stale,  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a,  315 

Gaming,  efiects  of,  322 — remarks 
00,490,491 

Oarrick,  mvestcd  with  theatrical 
|K>wer,  84 — why  compared  to  a  sa- 
lad, 87 — compliineDtary  epigram 
by,OD  Johnson  s  Dictionary,  137— 
how  admired  by  Johnson,  274 

Garrick,  Mr.  Peter,  272 

Gentienian,  Mr.  his  representation  of 
**  Dictionary  Johnson,"  181 

Ghost,  John  Wesley's  story  of  a,  643 

Ghosts,  their  appearance  debated 
upon,  670 

Goat,  motto  for  a,  belonging  to 
J.  Banks,  Esq,  305 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Oliver,  a  singular 
character,  191,  1 92 — an  inspired 
ideot,  192 — his  epitaph,  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  192— oneofthe 
brightest  ornaments  of  tlie  John- 
sonian school,  194— anecdotes  of, 
251,  252,365,366,  367,  620— 
life  of  PameU  by,  317— death  of, 
380 

Good  humour,  a  rare  quality  in  life, 

4J7 
Good  Natured  Man,   Goldsmith's 

praised  by  Johnson,  254 
Goodness  const itutional*  not  found- 
ed on  principle,  why   cannot  be 

depended  on,  205 
Greenwich  hospital  too  magnificent, 

212  —  park,   why  not  equal  to 

Fleet-street,  213 
Griersun,  Mr.  account  of,  288 
Grongar  Hill,  when  first  published, 

ft82 
Guthrie,  account  of,  47*  48 
Gwyn,  the  architect,  a  lively  rattling 

fellow,  461,462 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  poeoM  by, 

565 
Happiness,  how  far  connected  with 

large  property,  204 
Harleian  Miscellany,  prefiMe  to  the, 

74 
Harte,  account  of  Mr.  Canon  of 

Windsor,  291 
Harwood,  Or.  writings  of,  497 
HMkiure  Lifo  ot  Jobtmo,  S-*4ui 


notions  of  gaaliKty,  69^knight- 
ed,  81— Sir  John,  how  nducky 
upon  all  occasions,  88,  89 

History,  what  its  real  character,  41.8» 
4 19 — how  should  be  written,  487 

Hop  Garden,  the,  a  Poem,  468 

Horace,  trauabtion  of,  14 

Home,  Rev.  Mr.  pilblishes  his  Let- 
ter on  the  English  Particle,  673 

Hoapiuiity,  di&rence  between  an- 
cient and  modem,  3 1 8 

Hottentot,  character  of  a  respecta- 
*  ble,  by  Lord  Chesterfield|  intend- 
ed for  Johtison,  118 

Housebreakers,  why  timorous,  787 

Hume,  St  vie  of  Mr.  David,  cnisurtd 
by  Dr*.  Johnson,  203— he  and 
other  innovators,  vain  men,  and 
why,  205 — on  Miracles,  hit  ar- 
guments answered,  '.^06 — remark- 
able confession  of,  234 — not  afraid 
of  annihilation,  566— History  of 
England,  by,  26*5 

Jack  Ellis,  a  money  scrivener,  4SK> 

James's  Medicinal  Dictionary,  6S 

James,  Dr.  desth  of,  482 

Idler,  the,  various  papers  in  by  whom 
written  and  contributed,  151 — 
similarity  in  this  and  a  poem  by 
BiBcklock,  152 

Jealousy  of  friends  above  us,  causes 
of,  481 

Iliad,  translation  of  the  sixth  book* 
15 

Imitators  of  Johnson's  style  enuroe* 

rated,  916,  917.91^ 
Incident,  a  curious,  in  the  life  of 

Johnson,  511,  512,513,  646— 
an  odd  one,  45SK  490 
Infidels,    bow  many    in    Englaad^ 

415 
Inns,  English,  the  excellence  of,  467 
Inquisition,  arguments  for  tlie,  2 1 5 
Interview,   amusing,    between   Dr« 
Johnson   and  Mr.  John  Wilkes^ 
514  to  6IS 
Inward  light,  mischievous  eiects  •f,. 

294 
Johnson,  Samuel,  birth  of,  6-— Mi- 
chael, account  of,  6,  7 — Johnson, 
account  of  the  mother  of,  7$  8 — 
power  of  the  memory  of,  8  — lii» 
wfant  precocity,  9^-iMtances  of 
the  excellence  of  his  sight,  9-  'ia 
touclied  for  tlie  scrophuUi  by 
Quee»Anne,t6. — his  early  instrac- 
ton,  10 — bis  obligatioas  to  Mr. 
UnBtcr^  11    iopcriority  over  Uik 


IWBET.                                                                          f 

laies  Father  Paul  Sarpi'i  HUfory, 

at  achool,   IS— the   Unacitj  of 

56 — makes  various  proposals  to 

his   nicniorv,  ib.  —  his   Dcaroesa 
«f  sigbr,   i*.— anecdotes   of,    bj 

Mr.    Cave,   '.7,   55  — writes  ihr 

Dr.  Perc;,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  ib. 

inor  NoffolcienM.    6o— bis  mo-       - 

— ii  »enl  lo  Stourbridge   s<!hoo). 

tions  or  tricks  improperly  called 

ib. — early  proofs  of  his  genius,  13, 
U,  15— bis  idleness  Ht  home,    18 

his   absence  of  mind,  tf.— a  fi«- 

—Is  entered  a  commoner  of  Peni- 

qoenl  visitor  St  the  bouse  of  Mr. 

brohe  College.  Oxford,  ib.—hh 

Richardson,  ii.— his  first  meeting 

nodesly  and  behaviour  at  college, 

with  Hogarth,  62— wrhei  an  epi- 

19— poetical  powers,  ift.— trans- 

taph  on  Philips,    i*.  —  Epigram 

lates  Pope's  MesMah   into   Latiu 

by,  on  George  1 1.  tft.— his  various 

verse,  i6.— objections  lo  his  Latin 

productions  in   the   Gentleman's 

poetry,  20—  is  afflicted  with  melan- 

Magazine,   63,  64— regrets  hav. 

ing  been  the   author   of  fictions 

ease  to  Dr.   Swinfen,  ib.—t  de- 

that  passed  for  realities,  64— beat* 

elared    hypochondriac,     21— ap- 

Osborne the  bookseller.  6S— let- 

prehends insanity,   Sl—h'a   reli- 

ters to  Mr.  Cave  by,  65.  66— to 

gious  progress,  39,  m — his  course 

Dr.  Birch  and  Mr."Levelt,  6»— 

of   Teuding  at    Oxford,   t£.— his 

wanders  through  tbeslFeetsalnighl 

with  Savage,  70— eshibili  the  ge- 

partment in   Pembroke  College, 

nius  of  Savage  to  the  best  advnn- 

sfc.— his  misery  and  poverty,  25 — 

tage,  7 1 .73— hia  prejudice  against 

his  regard  for  Pembroke  College, 

players,  71— iriumplts  overifaem* 

ib, — instances  of  his  pride,  ?6 — 

72— his  literary  career  ahnost  lo- 

why  compelled  to  leave  college, 

i&.^eatbofhis father,  27-wilh 

scveral  poetical  pieces  to  the  Gen- 

what families  connected,  37,28— 

tleman's  Magatine,  76 — writes  a 

is  employed  as  an  usher  in  Lei- 

prologue for  David  Garrick,  77— 

cestershire,  29 — goes  lo  Bi rn ling- 

epoch  of  his  Dictionary,  7  8— plan 

fa  a  n),t6 .  — t  ra  nsln  les  Lo  bo's  Vny  n  i;e 

of  that  work,  78. 79.  SO— kindness 

oftohis  friends,  SO— considerwJas 

31— returns  loLilchfield.32— first 

"  luRging  »»  his  oar,"  81— forms 

fetter  10  Mr.Cave,i6.-isenamour- 

the  club  in  Ivy  Lane,  lA.— writes  n 

ed  with  ayoung  female  Quaker,  33 

Life   of  Roscommon,   iS.— and 

— 3|iecinieni  of  htsamatory  verses. 

the  Preface  to  the  Preceptor,  »S 

ib. — his  personal  defects,   3a — is 

— pnblishei  the  Vanity   of  Hu- 

married at  Derby,  i*.— sets  up  a 

man  Wishes,  82, 83— the  firel  per- 

private  academy,  36— effects  of  his 

formanceof  his  Irene,  84,   85— 

appears  behind  the  scenes,  t*.— 

of  Mrs.    Johnson.   37— viritej  a 

shews  many  acts  of  kindness  lo  the 

part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  38 

players,    86— leaves  off  frequeW- 

ing  the  green-room,  and  why,  it. 

David  Garrick,  39 — anecdotes  of. 

— Commences  his  Rambler.  86. 

iB. — his   first  lodgings,    40— his 

g7--the  effeclsof  Mrs.  Jolmsoti's 

Ofellus  in  the  Art   of  Living  in 

approbation  of  it,   90-bis   lan- 

London, it. — his  narrow  circum- 

guage too   masculine  for  ladies. 

stances,  *  1  ~  his   description   of 

p7_leiierfrom,  lo  Dr.  Birch.  98 

Harry  Heriev.  •'*. — letter  of,  to 

— his  strong  abhorrence  of  Mil- 

Mr.  Cave,  ti.— returns  to  Litch- 

ton's political  notions.    99-bis 

field,  and  fioisbes  Irene,  42 — re- 

prologue  to   Comus,  16.— writes 

move)  lo    London,   44— his  first 

the  life  of  Dr.Chejnell.  rt.-bis 

performance  in  the  Gentleman's 

indignation  against  Lauder.    100 

MagHxine,  45,  46' — is  engaged  by 

—  his  charitable   dispoailton   t»- 

Mr.  Cave,  47— liisconlributiuns. 

wards  Mrs.  Anna  William*,    101 

nhil.   47,  4S  —  account  of  hit 

—his  feelings  on  the  death  of  hit 

Lpitdon,  a  Poem,  49, 50— trans- 

wife,  how  exprtMed,    101,  103, 
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104— Mn,  iottrred  at  Bromley, 
io  Kent,  105 — catalbgoe  of  his 
friends,  105,  106  —  a  pleasant 
anecdote  characteristical  of,  107 
— passes  a  considerable  time  at 
Oxford,  I  OS — intimacy  of  with 
Mr.  Beauclerk  andLangton,  108, 
109 — composes  a  prayer,  i^. — 
engages  in  the  Adventurer  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  110,  1 1 1— 
writes  a  dedication  to  Mrs.  Len- 
nox's Shakespeare  Illustrated,  1 12 
— and  the  Life  of  Edward  Cave, 
t^. — Dictionai^  of,  recommended 
by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  113 
—his  letter  to  this  nobleman  on 
the  subject,  114 — his  character 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  hb 
letters  to  his  natural  son,  1 1 7 — 
his  character  of  Bolingbroke's 
works,  1 18— revisits  Oxford,  t6. — 
memorial  of,  by  Warton,  119, 
ItO — anecdotes  of,  120,  191  — 
letters  from,  to  Mr.  Warton,  HI, 
lt2,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hud- 
desford,  8cc.  126— to  Mr.  Bur- 
sty* 129— to  Bennet  Langton, 
130— to  the  Rev.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  131,  132 — remarks  on  the 
publication  of  his  Dictionary,  133, 
— his  double  talent,  i^.  — de- 
finitions in  his  Dictionary,  not 
fully  defensible,  134,  135— the 
desponding  tone  of  bb  prefiice, 
136 — his  scheme  of  life  for  Sun- 
day, 138 — price  obtained  for  hb 
Dictionary,^.— hb  liberal  opinion 
of  the  booksellers,  ib.  —  writes 
some  Essays  in  the  Universal  Vi- 
sitor, 139,  and  contributes  to  the 
Literary  Magaaine,  ib. — hb  Ori- 
ginal £!iways,  1*40 — hb  reviews'  of 
books,  t^. — character  of  hb  Ob- 
servations on  the  present  State  of 
Affairs,  141 — his  patriotic  spirit 
furtlief  proved,  ib. — hb  defence 
of  tea  against  Mr.  Hanway's  ob- 
jections to  it,  142— lib  most  ex- 
quisite Critical  Essay,  or  hb  re- 
view of  Soame  Jenyns,  1 43 — pro- 
poses an  edition  of  Sliakespeare, 
145— refutes  a  valuable  church 
living,  145,  1 46'-letter  from,  to 
the  author  of  Dissertations  on  the 
Hbtory  of  Ireland,  I46 — to  the 
Rev.Mr.  Warton,  1 47-to  Mr.  Bur- 
ney,  U7»  148-to  Bmnet  Langton, 
Itq.  148— aketcb  of,  by  Dr.  Bur- 


oey,  1 50-»pablbhef  the  Idler,l  51 
— adds  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs,  and 
the  Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope, 
Ac,  152  —  writes  his  Rasselas 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  157 — cha- 
racter of  this,  by  Boswell,  t&.— » 
writes  a  Dissertation  on  the  Greek 
Comedy  for  Mrs.  Lennox,  159-* 
and  the  Introduction  to  a  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Travels,  l60 
—  makes  another  excursion  to 
Oxford,  161-:— his  thoughts  on  the 
life  of  a  sailor,  t^.— enters  into  a 
controversy  upon  the  subject  of 
architecture  with  Mr.  Mylne,  l6S 
"—writes  an  address  for  the  pain- 
ters to  George  ill,  on  hb  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  the  De- 
dication to  Mr.  Bareti's  Italian 
and  English  Dictionary,  l64— > 
becomes  acquainted  with  Mr.  A* 
Murphy,  1 65 — writes  the  prefiice 
to  Bolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  1 67— writes  adedica* 
tion  to  the  King  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  Rector  of  Bradley,  in 
Derbyshire,  171 — and  another  to 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs. 
Lennox's  '*  Female  Quixote," 
and  a  preface  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Artbts' Exhibition,  172— ob- 
tains a  pension  of  three  hundred 
potinds  a  year  from  hb  present 
majesty,  175— remarks  on  hb  de- 
finitions of  pension  and  pensioner, 
175, 176— confesses  his  ignorance 
to  a  lady,  1 77 — accompanies  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  Devonshire, 
1^.- writes  a  character  of  Col- 
lins, 1  SO— difference  between  him 
and  Sheridan,  181 — writ^  a  de- 
dication to  the  Queen,  of  Mr. 
Hoole*s  Tkuso,  180 — b  introdu- 
ced to  Boswell  by  Mr.  Davies, 
183 — b  refused  an  order  by  Gar- 
rick,  184— hb  ideas  of  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Criticbm,"  184— •ex- 
traordinary vigour  of  hb  conver* 
sation,  185— hb  appearance  when 
first  visited  by  Boswell,  at  hb 
chambers  in  tne  Temple,  t6— 
writes,  in  the  Critical  Review,  the 
account  of "  Telemachus,a  Mask,** 
191 — hb  history  of  Goldsmith's 
'  dbtressed  situation,  193 — hb  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  and 
Churchill  the  poet,  194,  195— of 
BoondTlioiiitoa'sBiirictqM  Oie, 
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195  ~  md  the  World  1 
ConnouM-ur,  i(. — his  rtinarks  o 
Dr.  Ogilvie's  Poems,  igi 
mark*  on  Uisown  jwiisioD,  1.99- 
hja  iiiKcnuil}  in  talking  Jacobilisi 
SOU— Ills  (Jeliirilion  of  Whig^sin, 
it  — hit  opinion  of  the  King  of 
PrwMia's  writings,  201  —  his  li- 
brary dewrnhed.  305— liis  lo*e  of 
joitlhful  Bcquaiiitancc,  21)6 — pro- 
poses a  visit  lo  the  Western 
Ishnds  of  Scotland,  208— wi 
the  life  of  Aichitni,  tind  tht:  dedi- 
mtion  of  that  writer's  English 
works,  '215 — his  ap|)vti(4;  and  v 
racily  in Fulhig,  317 — hisojiinicn 
of  Bishop  Berkeley's  principles, 
418— visilstbe  Laiigtou  family  in 
Lincolnshire,  22 1  —his  reasons  foi 
Dot  conlinuinfi  his  attemlaace  at 
the  Lileniry  Club,  233 — writes  a 
review  of  Graingers" 'Sugar  Cane," 
■  Poem  in  the  London  Chronicle, 
f!54— and  an  account  of  Gold- 
smith's "  Tiavelkr"  in  the  Cri- 
tical Rrview,  16. — )i  severely  af- 
flicted fay  lowness  of  spirits,  US 
— his  liabit  of  talking  tu  himself, 
ik. — auotlier  peculiarity  in  walk- 
ing, ib. — bis  custom  of  shaking 
his  bead,  rubbing  his  knee,  chew- 
ing the  cud,  &c.  ib. — visits  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  326 — 
is  created  Doctor  of  Lavs  by  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  337— in- 
tends lo  become  a  politician,  and 
to  study  the  law,  228— ia  introdu- 
ced into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
ib. — his  esteem  foe  Mr.  Thrale, 
229— publishes  his  Shakespeare, 
SSO — treats  Voltaire  very  t 
teiupluoualy,  ib. — excels  in  writ- 
ing dedicaliooa,  231 — look  1 
part  in  the  Traveller,  233— the 
lines  f II nii shed  by  to  Ouklsmitb's 
*'  Deserted  Village,"  23*  —  his 
character  of  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
taire, 336~auecdDtes  of,  SS7 — 
bis  ideas  on  making  verses,  ib. — 
contracts  an  inlimacy  with  Mr. 
Chambers,  343 — writes  tlie  de- 
dication to  the  king,  of  Gwyn's 
London  and  Westminster  Impro- 
ved, and  some  pieces  in  a  volume 
of  Miscellanies,  by  Mi's.  Anna 
Wiriianis,  ii.— has  a  private  cou- 
veraation  with  his  majesty,  94A, 
S4S  — ;  pasif  1  thrc*  auwtha 


95t — HMtauM  at  iiir''H 
16. — wtilo  a  defKn^     f 


IJtcbfiehl, 
tenderness,  ih. — wt 
lion  lo  the  king,  of  Mr.  AdauM'* 
Treatise  on  the  Globes,  2  J3— mkI 
the  Prologue  to  Gotdsmilb's 
*■  Good  Nalured  Mao,"  16.— fr»g- 
nients  of  his  eonversatioii,  ^M^ 
2^5 — renews  his  promise  of  Gaa> 
iiig  lo  Scotland,  Qb5 — his  prcjw 
dice  agaiaat  Scotland,  S56— bii 
(entiments  on  adultery,  237— the 
JDscripiianon  his  dial  plate,  39&— • 
bis  notions  af  popular  liberlvt  360 
— regard  for  Francis  Barber,  it. 
—rudeness  to  Dr.  Percy,  26l— 
— particulars  of  bis  converaatioB, 
Sli^^his  thoughts  on  ainftulavritv. 
and  a  London  life,  467 — plaji  of 
hia  wit  against  Seotlantl  pleannt- 
ly,  26  s— attacks  Prior  powerfully, 
ib. — accounts  fortbe  popularity  of 
Whitfield,  269— his  convers^iioo 
on  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Confrevc, 
and  Sheridan,  271,  273— hUcha- 
racier  of  fietinf  people,  273 — ap- 
pears as  an  evidence  at  the  OM 
Bailey  ia  favour  of  Baretti,  276^ 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding 
how  cramped  by  his  ortbodovy, 
2S1— -his  thoughts  on  purgatory, 
■ft.--on death,  a82-on  Blackmoie, 
S83 — on  marriage,2S5— ipuUiahc* 
the  False  Alarm,  ib. — his  gencnl 
mo<le  of  life,  290— liia  good  oAces 
in  behalfof  many  of  ibe  oatrves  of 
Scoihind,  291  —  his  acntnoay, 
292— publisliei  ThougbU  oti  tbe 
late  Transactions  respecitng  Falk- 
land's  Islands,  300 — prepaie*  ft 
fourtli  cdilioo  of  bis  DictionMy. 
311— ^receive!  Sir  AkxaoderMa^- 
tlouald,  313 — sets  out  for  Scot- 
land, 372 — returns  to  London. 
373,  374— makes  the  lour  of 
Wales  iu  coiupaiiy  with  &lr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  J83— bb  dtffereiw* 
with  Macplterion,  391— i»t>M«» 
of  bis  courage,  sy'J,  S93 — eBgi§e» 
iu  the  Ossian  Coutrovtray,  sii^ 
publishes"  TaaaiicnuvTyniwyt'' 
3^3,  394,  395— receina  bit  di> 
ploma  as  Doctar  Qf  Lawa,  fc«a 
Oiiford,  401^— goes  lo  Bedlui 
with  Mr.  Boswell,  433— «et>MS 
to  Paris,  4iS— rvlotu  lo  SUeH 
ham,  4ao— bis  Diunwl  Reglrtvp, 
431  lo  4^9— bisabHiif  iu  wMiac 
Fnod),  **b—*tm  >tiiinigib|fc 
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460 — the  wretehednMt  of  a  tea 
life»  H.-^lns  opinioii  ef  staliniry, 
46l-^goca  to  Oaford  nvitb  Mr. 
Bojiwell,  462— goes  to  Bath  with 
Mr.  asd  Mrs.  Thnile,  500— re- 
turos  to  London,  509 — wrilet  an 
Epkapfa  OQ  Dr.  Gotdamith,   5S0 
— b  presented  with  a  Round  Ro- 
bio  on  the  aabject,  5SI — reads 
aed  approves  of  Dr.  Blair's  Ser- 
fnons,  529 — asaistt  a  relative  of 
Pr.  Goldsmitfa,  530  —  writes  a 
prayer  for  £aster  Day,  Ifr.— 4iis 
Joameyto  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scofiand,  5dt — commences  bis 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  636, 
539 — writes  a  dedication  to  the 
King,  of  the  works  of  Dr.Zacharj 
Pearce,  540 — and  a  prologue  to 
a  Word  to  the  Wise,  a  Comedy, 
byMr.  H.  Kelly,  541 — proposes 
Mr.  Britisley  SIraridan,  as  a  aiera- 
ber  of  the  Literary  Qub,  54f — 
arrives  at  Ashbourne,  553 — writes 
Dr.  Dodd's  Bpeeeh  to  the  Recor- 
der of  London,  and  the  Convict's 
Address  to  bis  unhappy  Brethren, 
558, 559 — and  his  Sulemn  Decla- 
ration, 5^0 — letter  from,  to  Dr. 
Dodd,  ib. — and  another  for  htm 
to  the  King,  ^  1  — a  g(K>d  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  56*5 — 
who  the  best    imitators  of  bis 
atyle,  566,  567— -his  ideas  on  me- 
lancholy and  madness,  57S,  579 
"-  characteristical    portraits  by, 
581  to  591 — instances  of  bis  li- 
berality,   605 — his  thoughts  on 
emigration,    609*    6 10 —  leaves 
off  drinking  wine,   616— — -  his 
thoughts  of  Pennant'iTraveb|690, 
633----his  different  places  of  resi- 
dence in  London,  70f — completes 
bis  Lives  of  the  Poets,  741— 4iis 
manner  of  walking  the  streets, 
759,760^is  visited  by  Mrs.  Sed- 
dons,  848—18  seised  with  a  drop- 
sy, 860 — and  a  cough,  863 — his 
thoughts  OB  death,  879,  ^80 — 
returns  from  Oxford,  884 — in- 
tends goin£   to  Italy,   S^B — m- 
formed  by  Mrs.  Tbrale  of  ber  in- 
tention to  marry  Signor  Piotsi, 
•6. — orders  a  stone  to  be  out 
upon  bis  wile,  thirty  vears  after 
ber  death,  9OO  —  wfjtei  vasoos 
letters,  901— ^itb  a  joannl  of 


bis  ilUieaf,  902  to  909-4raDslatet 
an  Ode  of  Horace,  and  composes 
several  prayers,  909 — bis  thoughts 
on  a  learned  pig,  91 1 — writes  a 
list  of  tlie  authors  of  the  Univer- 
sal History,  9 13 — his  preparations 
for  and  fears  of  death,  919  to 
9^8 — bis  decease  on  December 
13,  1764,  9^8— his  funeral,  bow 
conducted,929 — his  mtended  mo- 
nument, 930 — hb  figure  and  cha- 
racter, ib, 
Johnsoniana,  or  Boos  Mots  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  spurious  productioD, 
458, 459 

Journal,  a  necessity  of  keeping,  $01 
Irene,  extracts  from,  42,  43— first 
performance  of,    85  ^^  did  uot 
please  the  public,  i^. 

Kainoes,  Lora,  8ketclies  of  the  Hb- 

tory  of  Man,  6*72 
Kenrick,  Mr.  bis  Tiolent  attad(  uf^ 
on  Johnson's  Shakespeare,  230-<i- 
answered  by  Mr.  Barclay,  tt. 

Kennicot,  collations  of  Dr.  ^5 

King,  why  the,  can  do  no  wrong,  197 
— a  fine  gentleman,  25! 

Kings,  great  ones  alwaysKidal,  204 

Knowledge,  all  of  some  value,  414 

Knowles,   Mrs.  her  dialogue  wtth 
Dr.  Johnson,  644 

Langton,  Beonet,  Esq.  account  of, 
107 

Langton,  Mr.  Peregrine,  an  aecoant 
of  hb  mode  of  living,  239 

Language,  accuracy  and  flow  of,  bo^r 
obtained,  87 

Lauder,  a  literary  impostor,  100 

Law,  Dr.  Johnson's  thoughts  on  tbe 
practice  of^  235 

Law's  Serious  Call,  character  of,  29^ 

Lay  patrons  in  the  church,  cUubbs  ^ 
adjusted,  358,  359 

Learning,  difference  it  makes  in  peo- 
ple of  common  life,209,2 1 0^-stste 
of,  in  France  and  England,  621 

Leeds,  Terses  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of,  732 

Letter  to  Benoet  Langton,  Eaq.  1 54^ 
166,  238,  239,  253,  300,  304, 
307— to  J.  BotwelL  Esq.  219# 
232,  241,  258,  264,  284,  309» 
306,  337, 339, 371, 37  2, 37 3— to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  155,  156— toMi« 
Porter,  156— to  Mrs.  Lucy  Por- 
ter, 258— to  a  lady,  173— to  J. 
SioMOo,  Esq.  160 — to  Mr.  W. 
DruouBOMl,  444,  245,  t4C— ta 
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tbc  Hon.  ThomuHeney,  SU— 
to  Mr.  Bamti.  169,  17+,  179 
— to  Dr.  StauDton,  170— tolhe 
Earl  of  Bute,  177.  178— to  J. 
RejBolils,  Esii.  226,  303,  305 
— to  Charles  Burnej',  Esq.  231 
— lo  tlie  Reverend  Mr,  Warlon, 
153,  «fi3.  287— to  Mr.  Francis 
Barl>er,  287— to  Dr.  Johiiwn, 
301,  3('2,  303,  3U4,  306,  339~ 
to  Joseph  Banks,  Esq.  305— to 
theRev.Mr.  While,  3*0 

Letters,  various,  S7l  to  431.  442  (o 
455.  Ki  to  568,  63^',  633. 675  to 
684,693,  701,718  10  785,  756 
to  759.  790  tn  »09,  827 

Levett,  Mr.  Robert,  siraoge  gro- 
tesque sppearauce  of,  106 — death 
of,  794. '95 

Levellers  down,  caoDot  bear  level- 
ling up,  307 

LextpbuDes,  by  Campbell,  353 

Literature  of  Scotland,  256 

Literary  Club,  the,  when  founded, 
222 — i'ruud,  various  instances  of, 
168— property,  368  ' 

Lives  of  the  Poets,  observatioDi  on, 
741  to7j5 

London,  a  Poem,  rapid'sale  of,  53 — 
the  best  view  of  its  magnitude, 
1 96 — its  extensive  influence,  S93 

Low  spirits,  or  nielaacholy,  tbe 
com uioo  effects  of.  33 

Luxurj',  uses  of,  505 — defended, 
641 

Lydiat,  tbe  history  of,  83 

Lyttleton,  dialogues  of  Lord,  S94 

Macaulay,  Mrs.  levelling  opinions 
of,  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  207 

Macbeth,  misvellaDeous  observa- 
tions on  the  tragedy  of,  by  Jolin- 
»on,75 

Macaronic  verses,  origin  of,  636 

Madden,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  145 

Mahogany,  a  liquor,  764 

Mullet,  David,  a  poem  by,  835 

Marchmont,  Lord,  acquaintance  of 
with  Pope,  667,  W* 

Marriage,  thoughts  on,  478  — ■  tbe 
nature  of  it*  obligations,  491 

Matrimonial  thought,  a,  S65 

Mean  conipttiy  aud  low  jocularity, 
their  ill  conseqoences,  208 

Melancholy,  how  best  cured,  207 — 
how  lo  be  diverted,  483 

Methodists,  the  cause  of  their  suc- 
cess in  preaching,  212 — six  justly 
expelled  from  Oxford,  3S8,  329 


Memoirs  of  MiM  Sydney  Biddalpli, 

by  Mrs.  Sheridan,  182 
Merit,   intrinuc,  wby  cannot   make 
the  only  distinction  among  man- 
kind, 204 
Money -gel  ting,  not  all  a  man's  biiu- 

ness,  580,  5S9 
Montague,Mrs.  her  Essay  on  Slukcv 

peare,  272, 273 
Mounaey,  Dr.anecdotes  of,  26l 
Murphy,  Mr.  his  Poetical  Epistle  i* 
Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.  165 — itia 
death   at    Knighlsbridge,   ift.  — 
Orphan  of  China,  by,  1 49 
National  debt,  effects  of  tbe,  295 
Negroes,  an  argument  in  favour  of 

the  liberty  of,  591,  592,  593, 591 
Nonjurors.remarkson,  874 
Out  ale,  and  oat  cakes, 473 
Ogletlinrpe,   General,    bi*  benevo- 
lence, 52 
Old  age,  state  of  the  mind  in,  621 
Orange  peel  scraped,  its  lues,  828 
Original   sin,  real  nature   of,   7S5, 

786 
Ossian  Controversy,  tlie  good  st&lc* 

mentof,  834 
Othello,  supposed  defect  of  thie  tra- 
gedy. 498 
Oxford,  advantages  of,  for  leamoj^ 

256 
Pantheon,  the,  visited  by  JoiwMa, 

319 
Paoli,   General,    presented   to  Dr. 

Johnson,  269— bis  lofij  port,  270 
Pa)>er  sparing  Pope,  b'O 
Parliament,  proper  office  of,  4IS^ 

duly  of  a  luember  of,  76I 
Parson  Ford,    account  of  lus  inp- 

poted  ghost,  670 
Petitioning,  a  new  mode  of  distrCM* 

i'lg  government,  273 
Philosopher,  the  character  of  a,  ge- 
nerally misconceived,  64? 
Philosophers,  a  city  of,  473 
Pioui,  Mrs.  incorrectness  of  her  re* 

lation,  34 — Iter  uiisrcpmentaliiNt 

ofJohnson'stretOmentofOarrkk, 

223 
Pity,  not  natural  to  roan,  SOS 
Pope's  recommendation  of  Jobtuo* 

to  Earl  Gower,  54 
Porter,  Mrs.  Lucy,  477 
Predestination,    how  (lightly  nw>- 

tiuncd  in  the  Articles,  280 
Priestley,  Dr.  tendency  of  the  Tbco- 

Ingical  Morks  of,  293 
Printer's  Devil,  a,  mankd,  77S 
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VfomnioMaal  Ihe  tmi  Eagliib,  3  \< 

315 
Qsakcn,  rwoiriig  «d-  the,  47D-MMf- , 

ferciire  •  iMtvrcfo    tkeir  •  precepts 

and  practices,  833 
Race,  the,  a  Pstn,  by  Mr.Gutfa- 

bert^lMw,  947 
Raioy  wbatis  good  for,  11^ 
Rambler,  numerous  subjects  in  the, 

93.9* 
Rats,  the  grey,  Hanover,  See.  46% 

kfior,  tlw  various  nodes  of  apply- 
ing it,  57 1 

Reading,. the.avtdf,  829.  630 

Readings,  various,  in  the  lives  of 
Cowl<^,  743-^in  Waller,  fft^— - 
in  Milton,  745— in  Dryden,  746 
—in  Pope,  74a-*4n  Pttmell,  750 
— ^ 'Blackmore,  t6«r-^in  Philips, 
751— in  Lyttalton,  75S— in  Swift, 
754 

Retirement,  a  PneM,  29^ 

Reynolds,  6ir  ioshua,  viHtsHevoo^ 
shire,  177 

Reviews,  Ihe  Moolhly  nd  Crilieal, 
494 

Rheumatism,  a  medicine  for,  4l6 

Rhyme,  the  excellency  of,  o^r 
blank  vene,  19S 

Rigmarole,  how  appiiad  by  Sw  John 
Hawkins,  163,  l63 

Riots,  accoimt  o(  io  17S0,  715  to 
718 

Rolt,  author  of  a  dictionary,  a  sin- 
guhur  character,  l67— pertomUcs 
Akenwde  io  Dh^Kd,  i68 

Rome,  remarks  on  the  teneta  of  the 
church  of,  875 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  abuses  of 
the,  488 

Rousseau's  Treatise  on  the  Inequality 
of  Mankind,  when  a  fashionable 
topic,  303 — censured,  ib» 

Rudd,  tlie  celebrated  Mrs.  Marga- 
rel  Caroline,  518 

Ruddiman,  Mr.  Thomas,  teal  of 
for  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart, 

91 
Russhi,  how  a  great  empire,  ^79 
Sacheverel,Dr.  at  Litchfield,  8 
Savage,  Richard,  the  life  of,  69 — 

letter  from,  to  a  noble  peer,  J4. — 

talents  and  endowments  of,  74 
Savage  in  Scotland,  how  the  object 

of  a,  may  be  frustrated,  200 
Savage  life,  on  the  happinem  of,  ^66 
Savage's  oarrativoi  fidiity  o^  79, 74 


Scarwhle,  Loi4,  «it  it,  d^sei^ieiii 
570 

Scotch  hw,  m  qtaestibn'upoki,  335^ 
334— militia,  proposed,  45lB — UK 
tiMAllty,  remarks  on,  399 

Scoundrel,  definition  of  a,  48 1 

Second  marriages.'ihoUghts  on,  'S67 
— ^ht,  remarks  on,  235 

Severity  ^  a  schoolmaster,  hbw  fiur 
necessary,  307,  3r2 

Seward,  Miss  Anna,  476 

Shebbeare,  Dr.  some  account  of,^B0, 
833 

Sheridan,  Mr.  hu  ilrifo'r|iving  tem- 
per, 1-82— what  the  effect  oftili 
teacliini;,  209 

Sl^p,  various  melhods  of  being 
roused  from,  574 

Smith,  Dr.  AAm,  on  tbe  WeaKh  of 
Nations,  457 

Smollety  Dr»  lettct  from,  to  Mr* 
Wilkes,  soliciting  the  ittlMe  oC 
Dr.  Jotmson'k  blick  servknt,  Ms 

Snakes,  observations  toAceniin^t62l4 

Soaine  J^i^^oli  the  OrigHi  iftf  EVfl^ 
143— tpitaph  ascribed  to  hfttl^ 
I4f^¥iew  of  the  InttMil  EM- 
deaofi  of  Ibe  Christfan 

by,  639 

Soldier,  the  character  of  a,  485 
Spectator,  who  the  writers  ib  \kit, 

495 
Spelling  book,  a,  dedicated  to  tte 

universe,  10 
Stania,  licentiooi  hi  Pope,  6S9 
Stealing,  what  turpitude  is  MiadM 

to,  204 
Strahan,  Mr.  proposes  Dr.  Johnson 

as  a  proper  representative  in  par- 

Ikment,  301 
Student,  the,  or  Oaford  and  Caai* 

bridge  Miscellany,  90 
Style,  thoughts  on  that  of  different 

sermon  writers,  6 1 7 
Subordination,  remarks  on,  S36-«i 

decrease  of,  remarkable,  625 
Swallows,  where  deposited  in  wiBtcr^ 

257 
Swift,  how  treated  by  Johnson,  26I 
Tkcitus,  deficiency  of,  asanauthor^ 

329 
Tea,  how  made  by  Mrs.  WilUann^ 

277 
Temple  and  Johnson,  thediffermco 

between  the  styles  of,  95 
Tenants  and  landtords,  themntoal 

dtWDnrtoMin  nil  270 
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